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Additions  to  Milk  Food,  92. 
Adenoid,  3. 

Advertisements,  Among  the,  124. 
Ague,  The,  300. 
Air,  Purity  of,  104,  133. 
Alcoholism  in  Heredity,  294. 
American  Family  in  Italy,  62. 
Amusements,  372. 
Animals,  Domestic,  174. 
Ankle  Supporters,  The  "  Univer- 
sal," 379. 
Ankles,  Injury  to,  29. 
Ankles,  Weak,  287. 
Anodynes,  39. 
Antiseptics,  37. 
Appetite,  Morbid,  191. 
Appetite,  Small,  349. 
Apples,  224,  232,  233. 
Arnold  Sterilizer,  47,  92,  136,  157. 
Art,  Karly  Taste  for,  230. 
Astigmatism,  297. 

Babies'  Hospital,  38,  69,  166. 
Baby  Holders,  210,  222. 
Babyhood,  i,  ioi,  134,  165,  229, 

294.  325,  358,  383- 
Baby  Jumpers,  32. 
Baby's  Wardrobe,  24,  84,  145, 

287-  3!9.  346- 
Bachelor,  A  Confirmed,  358. 
Bananas,  224. 

Band,  The,  169,  285,  309,  37S. 
Barley,  90,  308. 
Barley  Flour,  247. 
Barley  Water,  92,  191. 
Bathing,  no,  248,  263,  284. 
Beans  more  Plentiful  than  Wis- 
dom, 281. 
Beds  and  Bedding,  172,  190. 
Bed  Wetting,  127,  157. 
Beef  Broth,  159. 
Beef  Juice,  307. 
Beef  Tea,  159. 
Beef  Peptonoids,  60. 
Between  Meals,  Eating,  160. 
Bibs,  347. 

Birthdays,  Commemoration  of, 
278. 

Birthday,  The  First,  320. 
Birth  Marks,  Outgrowing,  66. 
Blind  Children,  Instruction  of, 

125- 

Blindness  and  Cause,  171. 
Blisters,  15. 

Bonnet,  An  Inexpensive,  27. 
Books,  Accessible  Places  for,  59. 
Books  for  Children,  33. 
Books  for  Mothers,  32. 

"    Picture,  As    an  Aid  to 
Learning  Languages,  67. 
"  Bottle  Baby,"  Constipation  in 

a,  378- 
Bottles,  Nursing,  47,  4S. 
Bowels  in  Illness,  273. 

"     Irregularity  of,  30, 

"     Regulation  of,    129,  161, 
189. 

Bow-Legs,  71,  91,  rgo,  203. 

Boys'  Costumes,  146. 

Boys,  the  Treatment  of,  354. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 

Bread  Crusts,  284. 
Breakfast  Table,  The,  18. 
Breastinilk  in  Cakes,  142. 
Breath,  Holding  the,  128. 
Breath,  Bad,  349. 
Breath,  Peculiar,  223,  249. 
Breathing  Through  Mouth,  3. 
Bronchial  Tubes,  107. 
Bronchitis,  107. 
Bruises,  331. 
Brushes,  Care  of,  56. 
Bugaboo,  2,  98. 
Bumps,  286. 
Burns,  14. 

Burns,  Master  J.  S.,  134. 

Candy,  A  Dangerous  Piece  of,  132. 
Canned  Goods,  Use  of,  162. 
Canton  Flannel,  285. 
Caps — see  Hats. 

Care  of  Childrens'  Books,  The, 
378. 

Cain  rick's  Food,  31,  60,  188,  246. 
Carpenter  Shop,  The  Nursery, 
375- 

Carriage  Fixings,  211. 

Carriage,  The,  Wheeling  Back- 
ward, 286. 

Cats,  Tramp,  198. 

Catarrh,  3,  130,  383. 

Cerealine,  Preparation  of,  19. 

Chambers,  Wadded  Kim  for,  61. 

Charities,  2. 

Changes  of  Food,  309. 

Chicken  Broth,  159. 

Child-Training,  Letting  Alone  as 
a  Means  of,  387. 

Children's  Wonderland,  53. 

Chlorodyne,  325. 

Christmas  Gifts,  2. 

Cleanliness,  Methods  of  Abuse 
of,  362. 

Cloaks,  60,  86. 

Clock  Dial  for  Nursery,  180. 

Closet,  Shutting  in,  228. 

Clothing,  Varieties  of,  etc.,  24, 
60,  84,  101,  106,  107,  158, 
193.  285,  289,  309,  381. 

Cocoa,  93. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  31,  72,  128,  308. 
Cold  Skin,  248. 
Colds,  101,  105. 

"     in  Head,  128,  247. 
Colic,  382. 

Collar,  Chrocheted,  145. 
Combs,  Care  of,  56. 
Communication    from   Mr.  T. 

Cute,  99. 
Condensed  Milk,  32,  102,  159. 
Condensed  Replies,  92,  129, 

160,  189,  191,  193,  224,  249, 

287. 

Condiments,  91. 

Constipation,  93,  97,  106,  128, 
129,  151,  170,  378. 
"  in  Rickets,  199. 

Consumption,  105. 
Consumptive,  The,  167,  205. 
Contagion  by  Milk,  229. 

"        Prevalence  of,  13,  105. 


Convalescence,  Aids  to,  209. 
Convulsions  Caused  by  Malaria, 
380. 

"  in  Dysentery,  224. 

"  in  Rickets,  203. 

"  203,  224,  329,  380. 

Cookery,  18,  158,  193,  285,  287, 
3°9- 

Cooking,  F.conomy  in,  132. 

"       by  Sterilization,  169. 
Copperas,  37. 
Copper,  Sulphate  of,  37. 
Cordials,  39. 
Cork  Soles,  212. 

Corks  for  Sterilizing  Apparatus, 
92. 

Corns,  353. 

Correct  Methods  in  the  Nursery, 

161. 
Corsets,  38. 

Cost  of  Unhealthy  Districts  in 

a  City,  195. 
Covers  for  Periodicals,  208. 
Crackers,  19,  93,  160,  190,  307. 

"       Animal,  284. 
Cradles,  368. 
Cranium,  Bones  of,  200. 
Cream  Foods,  177,  246,  349,  380. 
Creeping  Shirt,  211. 
Cross  Babies,  302. 
Cross  Eyes,  see  Squint. 
Croup,  Attack  of  False,  221. 
Crying,  Causes  of,  41,  115. 
Injury  by,  351. 
Spells,    119,    152,  153, 
248. 

Cup,    Weaning    and  Feeding, 

127,  130,  188. 
Curiosity,  Avoidance  of,  253. 
Currants,  202,  222. 
Current  Topics,  34,  98,  130, 

161,  194,  226,  257,  289,  354, 

387- 

Dandruff,  223,  285. 

Dark  Ages,  291. 

Dates,  194. 

Day  Naps,  286. 
"    Nursery,  Boston,  259. 

Deaf,  Education  of  the,  345. 

Deafness,  A  Cause  of,  3,  277. 
"       Partial,  60. 

Deformities,  71,  93,  2or. 

Development,  Early,  113,  220. 

Denmark  Catarrh,  3. 

Deodorants,  37. 

Design,  Cross  bar,  86. 

Diapers,  30,  57,  59,  141,  212,  222, 
362,  386. 
"       Knitted,  59. 
"       Soiled,  222. 

Diarrhoea  in  Rickets,  201. 

Diary,  Mothers',  91,  190,  220. 

Diet,  19,  30,  47,61,  62,  90,  91,  92, 
93,  105,  127,  128,  129,  130, 
152,  iS7>  159.  J77.  188,  189, 
190,  191,  192,  222,  224, 
245,  246,  247,  248,  249,  250, 
281,  283,  284,  307,  308,  309, 
344,  348,  359.  363.  382. 
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Diet,  A  Record  of,  152. 
Digestion,  Acquiring,  359. 
Digestive  Difficulties,  34S. 
Diphtheria.    How  Unsanitary- 
Conditions  Facilitate,  34. 
Diphtheria.Applicatiou  of  Fumes 

"  for,  70. 

"        in  Cats,  198. 

"        Related  to  Locality, 
160. 

"        Cure  for,  262. 
Dirt  Pies,  182. 

Disciplinarian  Disciplined,  132. 
Disinfectants,  37. 
Disposition,  Early,  116. 
Divided  Family,  A,  224. 
Doctor,  The,  57. 
Dogs,  Fear  of,  94,  183. 
Dogs,  Mad  Folly  of  Killing,  261, 
290. 

Doll  to  Visit  the  Sick,  293. 
Don't,  2,  187. 
Drawers,  347. 

Drawing  Kit,  Industrial,  179. 
Drawing,  Attempts  at,  280. 
Dress,  Flannel,  84. 
Dress  Goods  for  Infants,  2S2. 
Driving,  Learning,  176. 
Drooling,  61,  327. 
Drowning,  Rescue  from,  264. 
Drowsiness  from  a  Hump  on 

Head,  286. 
Dyspepsia,  see  Indigestion. 

Earache,  Relief  for,  277. 
Ear,  Inflammation  of,  247. 
Earliest  Training,  113. 
Eczema,  139,  30S,  330. 
Edgings,  147. 
Education,  344. 

Education,  Home,  Helps  on,  67, 

87,  178,  181. 
Emeurage,  333. 
Eggs,  31,  93,  159,  222,  350. 
Egg  Gruel,  19. 
Embryo  World's  Fair,  217. 
Emotional  Children,  17. 
Employer  and  Nurse,  213. 
Energetic  Mother,  117. 
England,  Nurses  and  Nurseries 

in,  384- 
Epilepsy,  Mild,  60. 
Eruptions,  330. 
Eucalyptus  Tree,  160. 
Excitability,  16. 
Exciting  the  Brain,  114. 
Eye,  Diseases  of,  170,  295,  378, 

379.  38°- 
Eyes — "Winkings   in  Water," 
223. 

"      "Abuse  of,  During  Study," 
258. 

"      Inflammation  of  the,  353. 

Farina,  283. 
Far  Sight,  295. 

Feeding,  Hours,  Quantity,  etc., 
30,  47,  62,  92,  308. 

"      Irregular,  363. 

"  Neglected  Precaution  in, 
325. 

"      Table,  A,  382. 
Feet,  Cold,  162. 
Fever,  Congestive,  337. 

"     Remitting,  337. 

"     Typhoid,  338. 


Fifty  Questions,  19. 

Figs,  157,  194,  232. 

First  Dress,  Baby's,  193. 

Flannels,  Winter.  350. 

Flatulency,  248,  381,  3S3. 

Flavoring  Food,  62. 

Floor,  Avoiding  Drafts  on,  12S. 

Fontanelles,  200. 

Foods,  Prepared,  93,  189. 

Food,  Time  for  Solid,  350. 

Foreign  Nurseries,  242,  384. 

Fruit,  224,  23r. 

"     Canned  and  Stewed.  93. 

"     Picking  by  Children,  207, 
268. 

"     Water,  233. 
Fur,  Warning  Against,  325. 
Future  of  Our  Girls,  23. 

Gardening  for  Children,  112,  143, 

207. 
Garters,  30. 

Gas-stoves  in  Sleeping  Rooms, 

189. 
Gelatine,  93. 
German  Babies,  242. 

"       Learning  of,  227. 
Germicides,  37. 

Gertrude  Suits,  60,  193,  211,  285, 

346,  382- 
Gestation,  see  Pregnancy. 
Girl  Again.  A,  193. 
Girls,  Early  Training  of,  23,  6S 
102,  278. 
"      Our,  Future  of,  23. 
Glands,  Enlarged.  204. 
Glass,  Dangers  of  Broken,  213. 
Globe,  180. 
Glossitis,  127. 

Golden  Opportunity,  The,  181. 

"     Age  of  Art,  280. 
"  Goodness,"  Early,  358. 
Good  old  Times,  Shadows  of  the, 
194. 

Graham  Bread,  224. 

"       Crackers,  19. 

"  Muffins,  19. 
Grandmothers,  158. 
Grapes,  232. 

Gravity,  Center  of,  Experiments 
in,  50. 

Guide  Association,  Ladies',  1. 
Gum,  137. 

Hair,  Care  of,  363. 
Hammock  under  Crib,  58. 
Hand  Feeding,  47. 

"  "      Apparatus  for,  47. 

Hardy  Specimens,  222. 
Hats  and  Caps,  60,  S6,  148,  249, 

288,  347. 
Head,  Bones  of  the,  200. 

"     Washing  the,  223. 
Headache  from  Eye  Strain,  295. 
Health,  Laws  of,  262,  289. 
Hearing,  Earliest,  114. 
Heart  Disease,  31. 
Heating,  Methods  of,  189. 

"        the  Nursery,  351. 
Helpfulness,  Early  Lessons  in, 

!33.  197.  218. 
Helps  in  Home  Education,  178. 
Her  Name,  354. 
Hiccoughs,  160. 

High  Chair  Philosophy,  164, 
196,  260,  292,  356. 


Hives,  265.  330,  365. 
House  Building  Suggestion,  36. 
Households,  Divided,  325. 
Hunt's,  Helen,  Little  Boy,  162. 
Humiliating      an  Unwashed 

Princeling,  258. 
Hydrophobia,  261,  290. 
Hydrocele,  353. 
Hyperobia,  295. 
Hypophosphites,  72. 

Ice  Cream,  245. 

Illness,  Sign  of,  271. 

"  I  Love  You",  257. 

Imagination,  Early,  53,  230. 

Indigestion,  62,  90,  128,  165, 
188,  191,  222,  282,  381. 

"Industrial  Exposition,"  Chil- 
dren's, 217. 

Institutions,  Hints  for  Contribu- 
tors to,  163. 

Insurance,  Life  or  Death,  7,  326. 

Intelligence,  Early.  386. 

Irregular  Sight,  295. 

Jacket,  Crocheted,  85. 

Japanese-English,  243. 

Japan,  Orthodox  Doctrines  from, 

385. 
Jaundice,  142. 
Jenness  Miller  Co.,  27. 
July  Heat,  Dangers  of,  229. 

Kerosene  and  Diphtheria,  29. 
Kindergarten,  110,  143,  174,  206, 

236,  265,  357,  373. 
Kissing,  Danger  of,  388. 
Knee,  Lameness  of,  192. 
Knock  Knee,  71. 
Kumyss,  90. 

Ladies'  Guide  Association,  1. 
La  Grippe  in  Italy,  244. 
Lamps  for   Heating  Food,  47, 
210. 

Languages,  Learning  Different 

ones,  67.  227. 
Lap.  Holding  Baby  on  the,  294. 
Large  House,  Disadvantages  of 

a,  354- 
Larynx,  107. 

Last  Good  Night,  The,  36. 
Laudanum,  39. 

Laundries,  Infection  from,  293. 
Layette,  148. 

Leg  Covering,  A  New  Style  of, 

27 

Leg,  Irregular  Growth  of,  249. 
Leiter's  Apparatus,  43. 
Letter  Cards.  181. 
Libels,  Recent,  324. 
Liebig  Foods,  72. 
Lifting  the  Baby,  368. 
Light  in  the  Sick  Room,  257. 
Lime  Water,  191,  248,  250. 
Lips,  Purple,  287. 
Litmus  Paper,  135. 
Little  Detaining  Hands,  2S1. 
Little  G.  W.'s  Virtue,  216. 
Little  Old  Ladies,  26. 
Liver,  A  Sluggish,  379. 
Liver,    Regular  Action  of  the, 
352. 

Long  Clothes,  350. 
Looking  Backward,  120. 
Lost  Children,  261. 
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Lungs,  107. 

Lying  Down,  Position  in,  220, 
248. 

Lyssophobia,  261,  290. 

Maccaroni,  93. 
Malarial  Fever,  159,  300. 
Mal-nutrition,  128,  190,  191. 
Maltine,  12S. 

Map  of  U.  S.,  Dissected,  178. 
Manners  in  Public  School,  37. 
Mastication,  224,  293. 
Meig's,  Dr.,  Cream  Food,  177, 
188,  349. 

Mellin's   Food,  29,  30,  72,  93, 

127,  247,  248,  250. 
Milk,  Cow's,  49,  129,  177. 
"    Crust,  138. 

"    Dilution  of,  29,   188,  190. 

191,  246,  350. 
"    Drying  Up  of,  129. 
"    Infected,  229. 
"    Leg,  250. 
"    Mother's,  1S8,  2S3. 
"  "        Relating  to  Gen- 

eral Health,  15S. 
"    Our  Cow's,  188. 
"    Peptonized,  221. 
"    Sterilized — see  Sterilizing. 
"    Sugar,  161,  178. 
"        "     Duty  on,  197. 
"    Tests  for  Acidity,  135. 
"    Supply,  State  Inspection  of 
the,  326. 
Mind,  The  Baby's,  239,  274,  305, 

34°,  369- 
Mirror.  A  LTse  for  the,  211. 
Miss  Peculiar,  119,  152,  153. 
Moccasins,  Chamois  Skin,  28. 

Kid,  287. 
Money,  Toy,  180. 

"      Spending,  185. 
Morphine,  39. 
Mortality,  Infant,  229. 
Mosquitoes,  Protection  Against, 

262. 

Mothers'  Clubs,  125. 

"       Education  of,  198. 

"       Love,  130,  141. 
Mothers'  Parliament,  19,  62, 

94,  117,  151,  182,  213,  252, 
277. 

Mothers'  Register,  91,  193. 

"  Mother"  Tongue,  355. 

Mouth  Breathing,  3. 

Mud  Pies,  Reminiscences  of,  377. 

Muffins,  Graham,  19. 

Music,  Early  Study  of,  45,  186. 

Mutton  Broth,  159,  284. 

My  Heaven.  99. 

My  Lost  Jokes,  259. 

My  Music  Class,  186. 

Myopia,  295. 

Names  and  Nicknames,  226. 

Napkins — see  Diapers. 

Naps — see  Sleeping. 

Narcotics,  Danger  in  Using,  325. 

Narrow  Escape,  A,  228. 

Natural  Science  at  Home,  9,  50. 

Navel  Rupture — see  Rupture. 

Near  Sight,  295. 

Neatness  in  Dress  at  Home,  226. 

Needle  Floating  Experiment,  n. 

"     Work,  149. 
Negative  Doings  for  Nurses,  131. 


Nestle's  Food,  31,  62,  352. 
Nettle  Rash,  266. 
Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  94. 
New-born  Child,  Washing  the, 

362. 
Night  Air,  133. 

Night  Clothes,  Material  for,  26, 

30,  285,  309. 
Night    Feeding,    130,  192,  283, 

35  »• 

Nipples,  Rubber,  47,  48. 

"  "       Anti  -  vacuum, 

59- 

"       Sucking,  286,  379. 
"       Ulcerous,  142. 
Nostrums,  Patent,  367. 
Nursery  Health  Tract,  284,  352. 
Nurse  Maids,  19,  64,  65,  94,  97, 
184,  213,  280,  345. 
"         "    Persons  Experi- 
enced as,  184,  255. 
"        "    Training  School 
for,  69. 
Nursery  Classes,  230. 

"      Governess,  97. 
Nursery  Helps  and  Novel- 
ties, ss,  208. 
"      Literature,  32. 
"      Problems,    29,  60, 
90,  127,  157, 188,  221, 
245.   283,  307,  348, 
377- 

Nursing,  131,  249,  351. 

"       Bottles,  47,  48,  124,  127, 
191,  213,  223. 

"       Sick  Children,  12. 
Nursery  Tales,  Twice-told,  365. 
Nursing  Time,  Convenience  at, 

66. 

Oatmeal,  224,  247,  308. 
Oatmeal-Gruel,  190. 

"      Preparation  of,  19. 

"     Water,  92,  190,  191. 
Obedience,  99,  162. 
Obstinacy  Meets  a  Sad  Fate,  254. 
Occupations  and  Amusements, 

372. 

Ogre,  An  Innocent,  155. 
Ophthalmia,  171. 
Opiates,  Evils  of,  39. 
Optimism,  Delightful,  187. 
Optimist,  Another  Juvenile,  253. 
Oranges,  157,  189,  224,  381. 
Orchard,  Lessons  in  the,  268. 
Order,  Habits  of,  120. 
Outdoor  Exercise,  30,  61,  in. 
Outfit  for  Eighteen  Months  Old 

Child,  347. 
Overclad  Children,  368. 
Overfeeding,  222,  246,  309. 
Overlying  of  Infants  by  Parents, 

166. 

Papilla?  on  the  Tongue,  379. 
Parasites,  364. 
Pastimes,  Rainy-Day,  372. 
Paregoric,  39. 

Parents,  as   Reflected  in  Chil- 
dren, 185. 
Patent  Nostrums,  367. 
Peaches,  232. 
Pears,  232. 

Pens  for  Restraining  the  Baby, 

55.  57,  5»- 
Peptonized  Milk,  221. 


Perambulator  Wear,  347. 
Pharynx,  3,  277. 
Phimosis,  91. 

1  'holographs  Acknowledged,  134. 

Photographing  the  Baby,  258. 

Physician,  Family,  Responsibili- 
ties of,  192. 

Physiology,  by  Mothers,  Study 
of,  94. 

Piano,  Early  Study  of,  45. 
Piazza,  309. 
Pigeon  Breast,  203. 
Pillows,  173. 

Pillow  Slips,  Closing,  147. 
Play  Room,  District,  130. 
Playthings,  Carelessness  in  Se- 
lecting, 365. 
Plums,  232. 
Poisoning,  365. 
Potatoes,  31,  93,  224,  359. 
Poultry  Yard,  Child  in  the,  144. 
Powder,  Nursery,  368. 
Pregnancy,  Regulations  during, 
31,  211. 
"  Food  during,  221. 

Premature  Child,  Diet  of  a,  382. 
Premature  Little  Women,  68. 
Pre-Natural  Deafness,  154. 
Prevention  of  Disease,  103. 
Prickly  Heat,  140,  365. 
Primer,  Reformed,  133,  290. 
Prunes,  232. 

Psychology,  Studies  in,  239,  274, 

3°5-  34°.  369- 
Punishments,  1S7,  228,  253. 

Quackery,  The  Love  of,  195. 
Quinsy  Sore  Throat,  41. 
Quieting  Mixtures,  358. 
Quinine,  339. 

Rabies,  261,  290. 
Raisins,  222. 
Reading,  Early,  22. 
Regular  Habits,   Training  to, 
380. 

Repetition,  Value  of,  7. 
Reporting  the  Baby,  226. 
Rest  for  Little  Feet,  211. 
Restlessness,  302. 
Rewards  in  Curing  Fretfulness, 
121. 

Rheumatism,  A  Cause  of,  173. 
Rickets,  71,  127,  190,  193,  197, 
199. 

Ridge's  Food,  191. 

Rotch's,  Dr.,  Cream  Food,  177. 

Dr.,  Bottle,  225. 
Round  Shoulders,  117. 
Rubbers,  347. 

Rupture,  61,  66,  67,  170,  212,  248. 

Sailor  Suit,  Girls',  147. 
Saliva,  129. 
Sand-box,  The,  372. 
Saucepan,  Enamel  Ware,  212. 
Scalds,  14. 
Scalp,  Care  of,  363. 
School  for  Nurses  and  Mothers, 
65- 

School  Discipline,  Value  of,  291. 
Science  at  Home,  9,  50. 
Scientific  Mother,  The,  121,212. 
Screaming  Spells,  119. 
Scrofula,  204,  3S6. 
Sculpture,  Ancient,  291. 
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Sea  Bathing,  263. 

Sea    Bathing    for    a  Nursing 

Mother,  285. 
Second  Summer,  130,  193,  2S5. 
Selfishness,  133. 
Servants,  96,  184. 
Shells  as  Playthings,  55. 
Shipboard,  On,  293. 
Shoes,  Pattern  for,  146. 
285. 

Short  Clothes,  350. 
Sickness,  Signs  of,  271. 

"       Diversion  in,  209. 
Sickroom,  Convenience  for,  212. 
Sight,  Errors  of,  295. 

"     Diversion  of,  114. 
Signs  and  Wonders,  29. 
Singing,  Early  Lessons  in,  45, 
186. 

Skin,  Care  of,  362. 

"    Disease  of,  137,  364. 
Skirt  Protector,  57. 

"    Crocheted,  85. 

"    Flannel,  147. 
Sleeplessness,  130,  158,  161,  192, 
224. 

Sleeping  in  the  Nursery,  98. 
Sleep,  Disturbed,  271. 

"     Regulation  of,  30. 

"     Various,  Questions  of,  31 

93.  9s-  "A    I3°.  158, 

192,  259,  286. 
Small  Boys,  35. 
Snow-time,  Walking  in,  30. 
Soap  Bubbles,  373. 
Socks,  146. 

Social  Reform  from  the  Kitchen, 
132. 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  of,   in  Milk, 
165. 

Solid  Food,  Change  to,  127. 
Songs,  Nursery,  1S9. 
Soothing  Syrups,  39,  367. 
Soporifics,  383. 
Soxhlet  Apparatus,  136. 
Speaking  Out  in  Meeting,  213. 
Speller,  the  Mechanical,  179. 
Spending  Money,  185. 
Sponge  Bath,  249. 
Spools  of  Thread,  Experiments 

with,  10. 
Sprue,  130. 
Squint,  222. 

State  Care  for  Destitute  Infants, 
70. 

Stammering,  351. 
Stencil  Cards,  373. 
Sterilizing  of  Milk,  135,  169,  284. 
Sterilizing  Milk,  Apparatus  for, 

47.  92-  I3°.  !S7- 
Sterilizing  Milk,  166,  193. 

"  Peptonized  Milk,  221. 
Stockings,  60,  285,  287,  288,  350. 


Stocking  Supporters,  30. 
Strawberries,  132,  246. 
Study,  Home — see  Education. 
Stories  with  Doubtful  Morals, 
216. 

St.  Vitus  Dance,  18. 

Sugar  of  Milk — see  Milk  Sugar. 

Sugar,  308. 

Suggestions  upon  Various  Top- 
ics, 211. 

Summer  Diarrhoea,  289. 
"       Fabrics,  288. 

Sunburn,  365. 

Sunday  Lessons,  118. 

Sunlight   in  the  Living  Room, 

Suppositories,  Glycerine,  93,  97, 
151,  160,  189, 
213. 

"  128,  189,  249. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  31,  359. 
Sweets,  246. 

Table,  Age  for  Eating  at,  92. 
Tartar  on  the  Teeth,  351. 
Teeth,  Stick  for  Cleansing,  210. 

"      Grinding  the,  224. 
Teething,  Delayed,  91. 

327.  381. 
Teeth,  129,  190,  351,  352. 
Temper,  Irritability  of,  in  Sick- 
ness, 272. 
Texts,  Early  Memories  of  Scrip- 
ture, 156. 
Throat,  Examination  of,  42. 

"      Quinsy  Sore,  41. 
Thrush,  141. 

Thumb  Sucking,  93,  151,  223, 

252.  379- 
Time  Table  for  Busy  Mothers, 

215- 

"  Tip  Cat,"  The,  102. 
Tired   Mother,   The,   119,  152, 
280. 

Tobacco  Smoke,  173,  192. 
Toboggan  Slide,  Parlor,  58. 
Toeing-in,  249. 
Tomatoes,  93. 
Tongue  Depressor,  42. 

"      Inflammation  of,  127. 

"      Red  Papillae  on,  379. 
Tonsils,  Inflammation  of,  41,  77. 
Tooth  Cough,  329. 

"     Fever,  328. 
Tonsilitis,  42. 
Tonsils.  Enlarged,  77. 
Tooth  Rash,  137. 
Tower  of  Hannoi,  210. 
Toy  Receptacle,  56. 
Toys,  Individual  Ownership  of, 
56. 

Toy  Money,  180. 
Trachea,  107. 


Training  Children  to  be  Helpful, 
218. 

Traveling  with    Children,  81, 
251. 

Trousseau  and  Layette,  148. 
Trusses,  etc.,  for  Rupture,  61, 

66,  67,  212. 
Tuberculosis,  167,  205. 
Typical  Experience,  154. 
Tyrotoxicon,  137. 

Underclothes,  Winter,  24,  380. 

"  Summer,  285. 

Union  Child's  Bed,  190. 
Untruthfulness,    Dealing  with, 
357- 

Urgent  Appeal,  An,  280. 

Vaccination,  70,  129,  205. 
Valedictory  of  a  Graduate,  255. 
Valentine's  Beef  Juice,  349. 
Vaseline,  249. 

"  Vas  Marriage  a  Failure,"  194. 
Vegetables  Admissible  as  Food, 
359- 

Ventilation,  no,  133,  173. 
Ventriloquial  Baby,  198. 
Verses  at  Meal-Time,  19. 
Voice,  Tone  of,  259. 
Vomiting,  222,  247,  250,  309. 

Wagner  Cap,  148. 
Waists,  288. 

Wakefulness — see  Sleeplessness. 
Walking,  91,  248. 
Wall  Paper,  162. 
Washing  Clothes,  A  Method  of, 
28. 

Water  Sports,  263. 
Water,  Value  of,  230. 
Weaning,  29,  31,  47,  128,  129, 

130,  188,  234,  245,  246,  249, 

283,  284,  308. 
Wedding  Outfit,  149. 
Weight,  221,  224,  247,  283,  352. 
Wet  Nurses,  255. 
Winter  Underclothes,  24. 
Winter  Outfit,  60. 
Wind  Colic,  286. 
Whooping  Cough,  Relief  in,  77. 

"  "      Contagion  of, 

222. 

"  "  Ignorance 

C  once  rn- 
ing,  377- 
Woman's  Dress  Reform,  26. 
Woolen  Goods,  285. 
Word  Construction,  First  Expe- 
rience in,  290. 

Yacht,  Nursery,  212. 

Zinc  Chlorides,  37. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  VI.  DECEMBER,  1889.  No.  61. 


EVERY  year  brings  an  enlargement  of 
the  circle  of  Babyhood's  readers,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  new  year  upon 
which  the  magazine  now  enters  will  see  its 
constituency  increased  to  an  extent  greater 
in  proportion  than  the  increase  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  With  a  larger  audience  a  speaker 
usually  grows  more  eloquent  and  earnest ; 
and  we  promise  that  the  fact  that  so  many 
more  parents  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  their  little  ones 
shall  not  dampen  Babyhood's  ardor  in  its 
chosen  work.  It  is  pleasant  to  receive  con- 
tinual testimony  that  these  pages  have  carried 
substantial  aid  and  encouragement  here  and 
there  during  five  years,  sometimes  in  ways 
least  anticipated ;  and  to  know  that  threat- 
ened dangers  have  often  been  averted  through 
warnings  or  hints  herein  suggested.  And  so 
much  of  Babyhood's  usefulness  has  been 
due  to  its  occasional  correspondents,  that  we 
again  ask  our  readers  to  contribute  to  the 
general  store  such  of  their  experiences  as 
may  be  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  reproof  or 
correction,"  and,  in  so  far  as  journalistic 
possibilities  admit,  their  observations  shall 
be  printed.  Some  of  our  newest  readers, 
especially,  may  catch  the  inspiration,  and 
lend  a  hand  in  making  the  coming  year  the 
most  fruitful  yet  in  spreading  broadcast  the 
gospel  of  perfect  health  to  childhood,  wherein 
lie  such  possibilities  for  coming  manhood  and 
womanhood. 


There  is  a  new  association  lately  started  in 
London  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  conve- 
nience to  families  traveling  abroad.     It  is 


called  the  "  Ladies'  Guide  Association,"  and 
is  under  the  auspices  of  several  titled  and  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Its  various  functions  are 
set  forth  in  an  interesting  letter  from  its  Sec- 
retary, Sara  Teresa  Hall,  to  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. The  society  has  temporary  rooms  at 
121  Pall  Mall,  but  soon  will  have  new  and 
more  commodious  ones  opened  on  Trafal- 
gar Square.  Every  guide  recommended  by 
the  bureau  must  have  good  references  and 
pass  an  examination  as  to  her  special  qualifi- 
cation for  the  work  she  selects ;  for  there  are 
many  branches,  from  the  one  of  guiding 
travelers  to  nursing  the  sick,  mending  the 
wardrobe  of  bachelors  in  apartments,  or 
taking  charge  of  family  mending.  But  the 
special  feature  which  recommends  it  to  our 
attention  is  the  care  of  children.  The  asso- 
ciation furnishes  competent  persons  with 
whom  children  and  nurses  can  be  left  while 
the  older  members  of  the  family  take  more 
extensive  journeys — or  the  guides  will  take 
children  on  excursions  themselves,  or  take 
charge  of  them  for  an  afternoon  each  week, 
or  more  if  desired;  exploring  the  country 
with  them  by  drives  or  walks,  or  showing 
them  the  city  sights  and  teaching  them  about 
what  they  see.  This  will  meet  a  want  often 
felt  bv  delicate  persons  who  wish  to  take 
their  children  abroad  with  them,  but  who  have 
not  the  strength  to  give  them  the  real  advan- 
tages of  their  stay  there,  as  well  as  by  parents 
called  abroad  for  urgent  reasons,  and  who 
must  take  their  children  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  leaving  them  behind.  There  are  already 
more  than  one  hundred  guides  registered,  and 
the  bureau  hopes  soon  to  establish  agencies 
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BABYHOOD. 


in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  institution  will  meet  with 
the  encouragement  and  success  it  deserves. 


Some  one  has  said  that  more  could  be 
accomplished  for  the  world  by  forming  safe 
channels  for  the  proper  direction  of  energy 
than  by  raising  embankments  to  hem  it  in. 
A  child  will  be  energetic  and  its  restless  activ- 
ities will  express  themselves  in  various  ways. 
If  we  do  not  form  the  channels  for  their  safe 
expression,  the  child  will  form  them  for  him- 
self. Therefore,  instead  of  treating  him  to  a 
chorus  of  "  don'ts  "  when  he  chooses  some 
way  that  is  not  our  way,  we  should  interest 
ourselves  in  properly  directing  this  enterpris- 
ing spirit.  A  gentleman  not  long  ago,  in  de- 
scribing his  early  youth,  said  that  for  a  long 
time  he  fully  believed  that  his  name  was  "  John 
Don't,"  as  that  was  the  way  in  which  he  was 
so  commonly  addressed.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  prohibitions,  but  it  is  easy  to  mul- 
tiply these  until  the  little  one's  life  will  seem 
made  up  of  them.  "  Please,  mamma,"  said 
one  youngster,  after  a  morning  of  refused  re- 
quests, "  I  tant  don't  so  much,  but  I  tan  do." 
The  boy  understood  his  own  case,  which  was 
more  than  his  mother  did. 


A  genuine,  real,  live  bugaboo  has  come  into 

our  midst,  if  we  may  believe  the  New  York 

Sun,  and  we  can  now  have  a  depot — a  sort 

of  "  clearing-house,"  as  it  were — where  we 

may  send  our  disobedient  little  ones  to  be 

frightened  into  obedience,  at  a  small  fee  per 

fright.   Says  the  Sun  : 

"  She  is  a  tall  and  rather  hard-featured  woman 
from  Manchester,  who  displays  the  extraordinary 
sign  on  the  door  of  her  flat  : 

DISCIPLINARIAN  OF  CHILDREN. 

"  Her  sister  established  the  particular  '  profes- 
sion,' which  she  follows,  in  London  nearly  two 
years  ago,  and  it  is  now  transplanted  to  New  York. 

"  '  My  sister,'  said  the  Manchester  woman  who  has 
established  herself  here,  '  realizing  that  the  ma- 
jority of  mothers  love  their  children  too  much  to 
punish  them  severely,  conceived  the  idea  of  setting 
herself  up  as  a  public  disciplinarian.  She  is  a  wo- 
man of  great  force  of  character  and  unerring  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  concerning  children,  and  she  had 
extensive  experience  as  a  visiting  nurse  before  adopt- 
ing her  present  business.  It  is  her  idea  that  chil- 
dren are  more  severely  punished  when  they  are 
frightened  than  through  any  physical  means.  To 


slap  a  child  in  the  heat  of  passion  while  the  child  is 
excited  and  unruly  does  not  have  half  as  salutary  an 
effect  as  the  more  mature  and  considered  punish- 
ment, such  as  imprisonment  in  a  dark  wardrobe  or 
sending  the  little  one  to  bed  without  supper. 

"  '  Better  than  this  is  to  threaten  the  child  with  a 
visit  from  the  bugaboo.  The  dread  of  the  arrival 
of  this  awful  personage  will  act  as  an  incentive  to 
good  conduct  with  the  most  fractious  children  in  the 
world.  My  sister  is  a  bugaboo,  and  that  is  about 
what  I  am.  The  fee  in  England  for  visiting  a  house 
and  disciplining  the  children  is  two  shillings.  This 
involves  medical  advice  drawn  from  the  fund  of  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  world,  besides  whatever 
suggestions  the  condition  of  things  may  naturally 
lead  up  to.' " 

Public  opinion  may  be  safely  trusted  to  duly 
land  this  "  bugaboo  "  in  jail  upon  the  first 
infraction  of  the  law  regarding  cruelty  to 
children,  or  upon  the  dispensing  of  medical  ad- 
vice by  a  person  of  "  considerable  experience 
in  the  world,"  unless  the  dispenser  dispenses 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  regulating  medical 
practice.  But  a  truly  sad  feature  of  the  case 
is  that  a  leader  of  public  opinion  like  the  Sun 
should  have  only  this  comment  to  make  : 

"  Mothers  and  fathers  of  families  will  probably 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  idea  is  worth  encoura- 
ging or  not." 

Alas,  have  we  really  so  adolescent  a  brother 
right  down  in  Printing  House  Square,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place  where 
Babyhood  has  been  regularly  published  for 
five  years  ?    Oh  ! 

With  the  coming  of  the  holidays  let  us  not 
forget  those  children  less  fortunate  than  our 
own.  Now  is  the  time  to  teach  charity  and 
kindliness  to  our  little  ones.  Each  child  who 
brings  Christmas  joys  to  one  other,  in  hos- 
pital or  tenement-house  or  sick  room,  is  really 
carrying  home  a  richer  gift  than  any  he  gives, 
and  learning  a  lesson  which  will  make  life 
more  useful  and  beautiful.  Any  gift,  how- 
ever small,  given  with  friendliness,  not  as 
charity,  is  one  of  the  sure  steps  which  link 
the  rich  to  the  poor  in  a  brotherhood  which 
destroys  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  social  dis- 
cord. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  from  each  home 
that  Babyhood  visits,  children  will  send  out 
Christmas  gifts,  however  small,  to  the  chil- 
dren's hospitals  or  the  city  missions  for  the 
poor,  or,  when  practicable,  take  them  per- 
sonally to  such  poor  children  as  they  may 
know  of,  for  "  the  gift  without  the  giver  is 
bare." 


A   NEW   ASPECT  OF  CATARRHAL  TROUBLES. 


BY  D.  BRYSON   DELAVAN,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Laryngology \  New  York  Polyclinic . 


THE  good  Professor  Wilhelm  Meyer, 
friend  of  Hans  Andersen  and  Ole  Bull, 
found  that  among  his  patients  in  Copenhagen 
were  many  children  who  suffered  severely 
from  catarrh.  Not  from  simple  catarrh 
either,  but  from  a  disease  which  was  far  more 
pronounced,  which  never  entirely  disappeared, 
which  resisted  all  ordinary  means  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  effects  of  which  upon  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  patients  were  many  in  num- 
ber and  in  character  most  unfortunate.  Some 
of  these  children  had  enlarged  tonsils,  and 
some  had  not ;  but  even  when  the  tonsils  were 
large,  removal  of  them  seemed  to  result  in  very 
little  advantage.  Uncomfortable  as  they  were 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  whenever  the 
weather  was  bad  they  would  take  fresh  cold, 
and  then  matters  would  be  much  worse. 
Now  Denmark  is  a  low  country,  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  and  the  climate,  although  not  very 
cold,  is  changeable  and  damp.  Catarrhal 
diseases  are  very  common  there,  so  that,  when 
the  season  was  particularly  inclement,  what 
with  their  coughing  and  snuffling  by  day  and 
their  loud  snoring  at  night,  there  was  hardly 
a  moment  of  comfort  or  a  wink  of  sleep  either 
for  the  unfortunate  sufferers  or  their  friends. 
Patient  after  patient  would  come  to  the  doc- 
tors, begging  them  to  do  something  for  them 
— "  kill  or  cure."  Many  of  them,  poor  things, 
were  so  thoroughly  wretched  and  discouraged 
that  they  didn't  much  care  which.  So  they 
were  told  "  to  gargle  their  throats  with  salt 
water,"  and  "  to  use  the  same  with  a  nasal 
douche."  Then  they  were  given  cod-liver  oil 
and  iron,  and  when  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  were  ordered  away  "  for  a  change  of 
air."    The  tonics   and   the  change  of  air 


generally  improved  them  somewhat  for  a 
little  while.  With  the  first  cold  that  they 
caught,  however,  back  would  come  all  of  the 
old  symptoms,  and  they  would  be  as  badly  off 
as  before. 

Now,  what  was  true  of  Denmark  is  to  a 
greater  or  or  less  degree  true  of  the  rest  of  the 


Fig.  i. — Boy  aged  seven.  Mouth  breather,  from  ob- 
struction of  the  pharynx  ;  open  mouth  ;  vacant  expression  ; 
pinched  nostrils ;  dull  eyes  ;  drooping  eyelids ;  sunken 
chest ;  round  shoulders.  (Hooper.) 

world ;  and  there  are  very  few  places  where, 
if  one  were  to  search  carefully  enough,  he 
would  not  find  peculiar-looking  children  who 
breathed  with  their  mouths  open  and  who 
snored  at  night.  No  doubt  all  readers  have 
seen  many  such. 

While  others  were  wasting  time  in  specu- 
lating as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  this  dis- 
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ease,  or  else  abandoning  their  cases  in  hope- 
less despair,  Dr.  Meyer  was  hard  at  work 
studying  his  patients.  He  found  that  the 
children  might  be  affected  at  any  age.  They 
were  usually  pale,  listless  and  dull.  Some 
were  badly  developed,  and  much  too  small 


Fig.  2. — The  upper  pharynx  in  the  healthy  condition  ;  the 
vault  or  arched  roof.-!  being  well  rounded  and  free  from  ob- 
structing tissue,  and  the  entrances  to  the  nose  C  being  en- 
tirely clear  and  open.  (Lefferts.) 


for  their  ages.  The  trouble  occurring  during 
infancy  the  children  could  not  nurse,  or  if  nurs- 
ing were  attempted  they  would  make  two  or 
three  efforts  and  then  drop  backward  tired, 
flushed  and  perspiring  from  the  exertion  ;  the 
suckling  process  being  impossible  because  of 
their  inability  to  breathe  through  the  nose. 
Deafness  was  very  common  among  them,  and 
often  severe,  and  many  of  them  suffered  from 
often  recurring  attacks  of  ear-ache,  which 
were  liable  to  come  on  whenever  they  caught 
a  more  than  ordinarily  severe  cold,  and  which 
frequently  ended  in  suppuration.  The  older 
ones  spoke  with  thick  muffled  voices,  pro- 
nouncing certain  letters,  especially  "  m  "  and 
"  n,"  like  one  with  an  influenza,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  read  aloud  or  to 
make  themselves  understood  in  conversation. 
Their  facial  expression  was  extraordinary  and 
characteristic,  for  the  blue  veins  were  promi- 
nent under  the  dull  gray  skin,  the  eyelids 
drooped,  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  were 
pinched.  Most  conspicuous  of  all,  the  mouth 
was  wide  open,  and  the  upper  front  teeth 
were  apt  to  project.  This  projection  of  the 
teeth  was  caused  by  a  change  in  the  shape  of 
the  upper  jaw,  both  in  the  horizontal  and  in 
the  vertical  plane,  for  instead  of  the  line  of 


the  teeth  and  that  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
being  rounded  like  a  Norman  arch,  they  were 
narrowed  and  pointed,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Gothic  arch.  From  this  much  deformity 
resulted,  particularly  to  the  interior  of  the 
nose,  which  was  almost  sure  to  be  distorted 
in  such  a  way  that  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  it  was  obstructed.  Certain  cavities 
communicating  with  the  nose  were  also  affec- 
ted by  it,  and  their  growth  and  development 
so  influenced  that  the  shape  of  the  bones  of 
the  face  was  changed  and  the  whole  expression 
of  the  patient  thereby  radically  altered. 
Moreover,  the  children  were  exceedingly 
backward  at  school,  so  much  so  that  when 
they  tried  to  learn  the  alphabet  they  would 
sometimes  manage  by  hard  work  to  get  as 
far  as  "  f,"  and  then,  upon  learning  "g," 
would  forget  "a,"  so  that  both  they  and  the 
teacher  had  a  hard  time  of  it. 


Fig.  3. — Side  view  of  the  pharynx,  representing  the  same 
normal  condition  as  Fig  2.  In  natural  respiration  the  mouth 
is  closed  and  the  current  of  air  enters  through  the  nose, 
where  it  is  first  filtered,  warmed  and  furnished  with 
moisture,  and  then  passed  directly  downwards  through 
the  larynx  and  trachea  into  the  lungs. 

As  for  headaches,  they  were  seldom  with- 
out them,  particularly  in  the  morning,  after 
sleeping  badly.  It  was,  indeed,  during  sleep 
that  life  was  hardest  for  them ;  their  nights 
were  far  worse  even  than  that  of^one  who  has 
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been  half  suffocated  from  sleeping  in  a  very 
close  room.  They  snored,  of  course;  other- 
wise they  might  rest  quietly  enough  during  the 
early  part  of  the  evening.  Sooner  or  later, 
during  the  night,  however,  they  grew  feverish 
and  restless,  tossing  about,  throwing  off  the 
bed-clothes,  muttering  as  if  in  a  bad  dream, 
or  starting  up  in  sudden  fright  from  night- 
mare. A  few  of  them  would  be  aroused  by 
fits  of  strangling  and  choking,  at  once  distress- 
ing and  calculated  to  alarm.  In  short,  they 
showed  all  of  the  symptoms  due  to  lack  of 
fresh  air.  No  wonder  then  that  they  waked 
with  headaches  and  had  little  appetite  for 
breakfast ;  that  they  were  stupid,  inattentive 
and  depressed  ;  that  their  thick  tongues  could 
not  answer  the  questions  that  their  deaf  ears 
could  not  hear  ;  that  they  were  weak  and 
puny,  and  that,  with  the  slightest  provocation 
in  the  way  of  cold,  they  were  utterly  miserable. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  so  dull  that  even  the 
doctors  thought  that  they  were  becoming 
idiotic. 

Again,  they  were  decidedly  more  subject 
to  diphtheria  than  other  children,  and  when 
this  disease  or  scarlet  fever  attacked  them 
they  suffered  far  more  severely  than  the  aver- 
age, and  many  of  them  died.  They  commonly 
had  bronchitis,  and  were  more  liable  than 
healthy  children  to  other  acute  affections  of 
the  chest.  Indigestion  was  common  with 
them.    They  suffered,  too,  from  various  ner- 


Fig.  4. — The  upper  pharynx,  showing  a  large  adenoid 
growth  A  springing  from  the  vault,  filling  the  superior  part 
of  the  pharynx,  covering  the  tube  leading  to  the  ear  Cand 
obstructing  the  entrances  to  the  nose  B.  {Lefferts.) 

vous  symptoms,  the  most  common  of  which 
was  a  peculiarly  irritating  cough,  while  now 
and  then  one  of  them  would  have  St.  Vitus's 
Dance,  and  some  are  even  said  to  have  had 
epilepsy.    To  find  them  "  pigeon-breasted  " 


was  common.  In  general,  through  lack  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  oxygen,  they  were  not 
properly  nourished  and  could  not  possibly 
thrive. 


Fig.  5. — Side  view  of  number  4,  showing  obstruction  A 
in  upper  part  of  pharynx.  Owing  to  this,  the  patient  must 
breathe  through  the  mouth. 

A  happy  inspiration  one  day  induced  Dr. 
Meyer  to  pass  the  tip  of  his  finger  upwards 
behind  the  palate  of  one  of  these  patients. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. Instead  of  finding  a  free,  open 
cavity  there  (see  Figs.  2  and  3),  he  came  upon 
a  soft  mass,  which  filled  the  pharyngeal  space, 
and  in  so  doing  made  it  impossible  for  the  air 
to  pass  through  the  nose  downwards  into  the 
lungs,  and  which  pressed  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  canal  leading  to  the  ear  in  such  a 
way  that  deafness  was  inevitable.  (See  Figs. 
4  and  5.)  Here,  then,  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble,  for,  instead  of  having  "  ca- 
tarrh," these  patients  suffered  from  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  and  one  which  up  to  that  time 
had  never  been  fully  recognized.  Accord- 
ingly Dr.  Meyer  gave  it  the  name  "  Adenoid 
hypertrophy  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx."  It 
should  be  explained  that  the  word  "  ade- 
noid "  means  "  glandular,"  and  that  in  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  pharynx  there  is  a  col- 
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lection  of  this  glandular  material,  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  lower  pharynx,  and  known 
there  as  the  tonsil.  Enlargement  of  the  ade- 
noid structure  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  is 
analogous  to  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  and  in 
itself  is  harmless ;  that  is,  it  is  a  simple 
growth,  and  will  never  become  malignant  or 
dangerous,  its  injurious  effects  being  largely 
mechanical,  and  influencing  parts  other  than 
itself.  To  relieve  the  trouble  it  seemed  only- 
necessary  to  remove  the  cause.  This  being 
done,  by  the  removal  of  all  of  the  unnatural 
growth  which  filled  up  the  space  between  the 
nose  and  the  throat,  the  fresh  air  was  thus 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  pharynx  and  lungs  in 
the  usual  way.  The  result  was  marvelous. 
All  of  the  bad  symptoms  disappeared,  the 
worst  of  them  instantly  and  forever. 


Fig.  6. — Method  ot  bandaging  the  chin  to  prevent  mouth 
breathing  during  sleep.  {French.) 

Following  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Meyer,  it 
has  often  been  the  writer's  privilege,  after 
operating  upon  these  cases,  to  find  the  hear- 
ing quickly  restored ;  the  restless,  broken 
sleep  replaced  by  calm  refreshing  slumber ; 
the  headaches  and  the  mental  dullness  dissi- 
pated, and  in  their  places  activity  of  mind 
and  capacity  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  ; 
the  pale,  bluish  complexion  replaced  by  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health  ;  the  voice  clear  and 
the  pronunciation  accurate  ;  the  whole  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  child  transformed. 
Later,  the  defects  due  to  the  pharyngeal 
disease  which  are  not  immediately  relieved 
by  the  operation,  such  as  deformities  of  the 
nose  and  chest,  mouth  breathing,  and  mis- 
pronunciation, if  they  do  not  vanish  spon- 
taneously, may  be  readily  corrected  by  ap- 


propriate exercises  or  treatment.  Mouth 
breathing,  through  habit,  may  persist  even 
after  free  nasal  respiration  has  been  obtained, 
in  which  case  the  child  should  be  urged  to 
avoid  it  while  awake,  and  when  asleep  may 
be  greatly  assisted  by  the  device  suggested 
by  Dr.  French,  of  Brooklyn,  and  figured  in 
illustration  No.  6.  The  bandages  are  made 
of  mull,  a  somewhat  elastic  material,  and  are 
secured  at  their  intersection  opposite  each 
temple  by  means  of  a  safety  pin. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  removal  of 
the  thickened  adenoid  should  be  performed 
and  completed  at  one  time,  under  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  by  an  experienced  operator.  It  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  use  of  various 
instruments,  which  are  passed  into  the  child's 
mouth  and  upwards  behind  the  soft  palate ; 
the  growth  is  then  seized  and  scraped  or  torn 
away  until  the  whole  is  removed.  The  child 
should  be  watched  afterwards,  and  any  re- 
maining faults  corrected ;  and  should  any- 
remnant  of  the  growth  exist  and  threaten 
trouble,  it  should  be  carefully  removed.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  there  are  other  ob- 
stacles to  free  respirations  besides  the  adenoid 
at  the  vault,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
sils or  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose,  or  both.  In  these  cases  the  careful  re- 
moval of  all  existing  causes  of  obstruction 
will  be  necessary  to  insure  a  successful  result. 

The  care  of  the  child  after  the  removal  of 
the  growth  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Two  varieties  of  treatment,  the 
one  immediate,  the  other  remote,  should  be 
carried  out.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  perhaps  for  several  days  after 
the  operation  the  patient  is  laboring  under 
what  may  be  called  an  acute  surgical  con- 
dition. During  this  time  he  should  be  put 
to  bed,  if  possible,  and  kept  there  until  any 
abnormalities  of  pulse  or  temperature  have 
subsided,  and  any  signs  of  nervous  depres- 
sion, as  shown  by  paleness,  irritability  or 
loss  of  appetite,  have  disappeared.  Mean- 
while the  administration  of  iron  and  quinine, 
or  some  equally  good  tonic,  will  materially 
hasten  recovery.  Of  course,  it  will  only  be 
in  exceptional  cases  that  marked  symptoms 
of  the  above  conditions  will  arise,  and  in  a 
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majority  of  cases  the  children  will  be  so  ac- 
tive and  lively  that  it  will  be  hard  to  restrain 
them,  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  im- 
proved breathing  and  the  increased  supply  of 
oxygen  being  a  condition  of  actual  stimula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  attention  to  the  above 
details  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  more  rapid 
and  perfect  convalescence,  even  if  secured  at 
the  cost  of  some  little  inconvenience. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  considered  that  with 
the  performance  of  the  operation  the  case  is 
completed  and  all  possible  help  to  the  patient 
thereby  afforded.  Not  only  should  the  gen- 
eral condition  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible, 
but,  most  important  of  all,  the  patient  should 
be  carefully  examined  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  removal  of  the  adenoid 
has  been  accomplished  thoroughly,  and  with 
complete  success.  Should  the  contrary  prove 
to  be  the  case  further  treatment  may  be  called 
for,  and  although,  when  properly  performed 
at  first,  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  repeated  when  required.  Indeed,  to 
avoid  misunderstandings,  and  particularly  in 
difficult  cases,  it  is  well  that  this  should  be 
explained  beforehand.  The  pharynx  having 
been  freed  from  the  offending  gland,  such  con- 
ditions as  catarrhal  inflammation,  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  and  any  existing  tendency  to 
local  congestion,  can  be  greatly  benefited  by 
local  treatment,  although  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  record  that  in  most  instances  special 
interference  will  be  unnecessary,  as  the  child 
will  rapidly  and  without  further  assistance 
gain  the  better  of  his  various  infirmities. 

Probably  few  procedures  in  medicine  are 
capable   of    affording   such   an  important 


amount  of  relief  as  certainly  and  as  easily 
as  the  above ;  while  the  performance  of 
it  is  practically  devoid  of  danger,  and  its 
immediate  results  very  speedily  and  pain- 
lessly recovered  from.  Indeed,  if  done  un- 
der an  anaesthetic,  the  child  may  be  kept  in 
almost  complete  ignorance  of  anything  hav- 
ing taken  place.  Unlike  what  is  true  in  cases 
where  the  lower  pharynx  is  the  seat  of 
the  difficulty,  the  vault  of  the  pharynx  is 
situated  so  high  above  the  parts  concerned  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  that  deglutition  is  ac- 
complished by  these  patients  without  the 
slightest  discomfort,  and  the  child,  even  if 
not  more  than  three  years  old,  will  express 
the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  relief  afforded, 
becoming  at  once,  of  all  patients,  the  most 
appreciative  and  the  most  grateful.  Under 
the  new  conditions  of  unobstructed  breath- 
ing, of  freedom  from  local  irritation  and 
from  acute  attacks  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion and  of  the  general  improvement  of  nu- 
trition, which  follows  the  relief  of  adenoid 
enlargement  of  the  pharynx,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal, proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity,  un- 
til it  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  identity  of 
the  patient,  or  to  believe  that  a  few  short 
months  could  have  wrought  so  wonderful  a 
change. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  evident  th;.t 
adenoid  disease  is  one  of  the  most  painful 
and  injurious  afflictions  which  can  befall  a 
child  ;  that  many  children  suffer  from  it;  that 
it  is  easily  recognized  by  almost  any  intelli- 
gent person,  and  finally  that  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  means  it  may  be  thoroughly  and  abso- 
lutely cured. 


THE  VALUE  OF  REPETITION. 


BY  MARION  FOSTER  WASHBURNE. 


UPON  the  silver  mug  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain small  boy  are  three  little  Kate 
Greenaway  figures  about  which  the  fond  mo- 
ther has  woven  a  short  story  suited  for  baby 
ears.  Since  the  cup  first  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  its  juvenile  owner  this  story  has 


been  repeated  at  least  ten  times  a  week,  and 
always  in  precisely  the  same  way.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  any  variation  from  the 
earliest  mode  of  telling  produced,  first  a  puz- 
zled look  in  baby  eyes,  and  then  a  decided 
protest  from  baby  lips.    Even  a  change  of 
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inflection  was  instantly  noticed  and  re- 
sented. 

In  the  experience  of  every  mother  a  similar 
desire  for  exact  repetition  must  have  been  ob- 
served ;  and  wise  is  she  who  yields  to  the 
persistent  request,  springing  as  it  does  from 
an  instinct  as  necessary  to  the  intellectual 
economy  as  the  instinct  of  hunger  is  to  the 
physical.  In  the  typical  case  of  the  silver 
mug,  the  story,  simple  as  it  was,  and  compre- 
hensible in  the  main,  contained  many  words 
unknown  to  the  eager  auditor.  Daily  his 
vocabulary  increased,  and  daily  he  wished  to 
bring  this  increased  knowledge  to  the  test  of 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  little  tale 
he  loved.  Even  with  older  children  this 
simple  explanation  holds  good.  For  eight  or 
ten  years  at  least  there  are  many  words  in 
almost  any  story  or  rhyme  which  are  but  im- 
perfectly comprehended. 

In  one  of  the  Dotty  Dimple  stories  the 
little  heroine,  imprisoned  in  a  hogshead, 
sings,  in  her  echoing  childish  voice, 

"  Let  busy  Caro,  wife  of  Barrow, 
Come,  come  away  !  " 

I  have  read  that  story,  and  been  sung  to 
sleep  by  that  song,  correctly  worded,  hundreds 
of  times,  yet  not  until  I  was  a  grown  woman 
did  the  absurdity  of  the  words,  as  Dotty  and 
I  misunderstood  them,  come  home  tome.  My 
misconception  did  not  originate  with  hers,  for 
I  knew  the  song  long  before  the  story,  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I  learned  that  the 
words  really  were 

"  Let  busy  care  awhile  forbear, 
Oh  come,  come  away  !  " 

I  dread  to  think  how  many,  many  times 
those  few  syllables  had  to  be  repeated  before 
I  at  all  got  the  sense  of  them.  Yet,  perhaps, 
if  my  vanity  would  let  me  realize  it  vividly 
enough,  I  might  learn  a  very  salutary  lesson  of 
sympathetic  patience.  If  we  could  all  of  us 
remember  that  the  oft-times  wearying  per- 
sistency is  but  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward 
desire  for  thorough  and  clear  apprehension, 
which  we  would  only  too  gladly  praise  in  the 
same  little  beings  when  old  enough  to  be  col- 
lege students,  we  might  not  only  be  patient 
with  it  but  encourage  it. 


Dr.  Seguin,  in  his  Report  on  Education, 
lays  the  strongest  possible  stress  upon  the 
important  part  which  the  sympathies  play  in 
the  development  of  the  child.  He  speaks  of 
"  things  which,  touching  us  to  the  quick,  touch 
us  for  ever."  There  are  many  of  us  who 
know  that  we  were  so  touched  by  things  often 
the  most  incongruous,  and  that  out  of  a  Mo- 
ther Goose  jingle  or  the  refrain  of  an  old- 
fashioned  song,  we  have  extracted  food  for 
happiness  and  reflection  far  beyond  our  adult 
powers.  Illustration  and  analog}-  flow  most 
freely,  in  later  thinking,  from  these  childish 
stores.  But  in  order  that  fancies  and  thoughts 
may  penetrate  to  this  center  of  us  where  they 
become  vitalized,  and  whence  they  flow  forth 
again  on  occasion  vivid  with  what  force  of  in- 
dividuality we  may  have  in  us,  they  must 
trickle  slowly  through  the  outer  strata  of  ig- 
norance and  slow  musing ;  and  the  stream, 
lest  it  be  lost  and  absorbed,  must  be  continu- 
ally fed  with  new  supplies.  To  the  child  who 
literally  hungers  and  thirsts  after  knowledge 
— the  righteousness  of  the  mind — it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  how  and  by  whom  the  men- 
tal pabulum  is  supplied.  If  it  is  well  that  the 
mother  should  superintend,  and  if  possible 
personally  administer  the  daily  food  for  the 
stomach,  how  much  more  important  is  it  that 
the  food  for  the  brain  should  be  given,  all  in- 
terpenetrated with  her  love  and  care,  appeal- 
ing at  once  to  the  intellect  and  emotions  of 
the  sensitive  recipient.  The  child  lives  into 
such  knowledge,  makes  it  a  part  of  himself, 
and  becomes  organically,  not  superficially,  a 
thinker! 

Mr.  Denton  Snider,  in  his  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  says  that  the  tragedy 
came  into  Hamlet's  life  inevitably  because  the 
bridge  connecting  the  objective  and  subjective 
worlds  in  his  nature  was  broken,  and  connec- 
tion could  only  be  made  by  the  wild  leaps  of 
impulse,  one  of  which  caused  him  to  kill 
Polonius.  In  other  words,  he  could  think  but 
not  execute.  His  reasoning  became  lost  in 
its  own  subtle  mazes  instead  of  material- 
izing in  healthy  action.  The  child  who  lives 
his  thoughts,  as  every  child's  natural  instinct 
prompts,  is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a  Ham- 
let, a  Chatterton,  or  a  tragical  visionary  of 
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any  sort.  To  the  extent  of  the  power  in  him 
he  will  accomplish.  Nothing  will  go  to 
waste. 

But  in  order  that  knowledge  may  get  deep 
enough  down  to  reach  the  "  quick  "  of  the 
child's  being,  to  get  below  mere  intellectual 
perception,  it  must  be  driven  in,  blow  upon 
blow,  repetition  after  repetition. 

There  is,  however,  a  mistake  into  which  an 
intense  realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
wisdom  so  imparted  to  a  child  might  easily 
lead.  The  knowledge  would  all  be  carefully 
chosen,  by  mature,  artificialized  standards,  by 
the  intellect,  unenlightened  by  the  sympa- 
thetic intuitions  of  the  mother.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  disastrous  to  the  last  degree. 
It  would  be  as  unnatural  and  unsafe  as  to 
feed  a  child  upon  chemicals,  so  many  phos- 
phates, so  much  gluten — a  truly  scientific 
diet — with  the  pleasure  of  dainty  food  all  left 
out.  Intellectually,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
physically  on  the  other,  the  child  would  droop 
and  wither.  And  if  such  wrong  food  should 
be  driven  home  by  dreaded  repetition,  it 
would  be  as  if  to  the  injury  of  the  chemicals 
were  added  the  insult  of  a  feeding  tube  and  a 
forcing  machine;  preparing  the  small  brain 
for  service  as  the  livers  of  Strasbourg  geese 
are  prepared  for  pa tc-de-f  oie-gras. 

With  the  present  imperfect  information  re- 
garding the  needs  of  the  mental  and  moral 
economy,  perhaps  the  best  guide  to  the  kind  of 
knowledge  which  ought  to  be  provided  is  the 
child's  own  craving.  His  happy  relish  for  the 
right  food  is  at  once  the  mother's  reward  and 
her  assurance  that  she  has  not  done  wrong. 
This  is,  of  course,  providing  that  the  child's 
tastes  are  unperverted  by  inherited  or  acquired 
vicious  bias,  and  that  the  food  administered  J 


is  seen  to  agree.  Foolish  would  be  that 
mother  who  should  persist  in  an  oatmeal 
diet,  however  theoretically  hygienic,  after  she 
had  discovered  that  in  her  little  one  it  invari- 
ably gave  rise  to  trouble  ;  and  equally  foolish 
would  she  be  who  should  allow  her  ambi- 
tious hopeful  to  study  himself  into  a  brain 
fever,  because  she  liked  to  minister  to  his 
eager  zest.  A  mother's  duty  often  seems  to 
consist  in  a  wise,  and  for  the  most  part  in- 
active, observation  of  her  child's  growth,  con- 
fining her  great  desire  to  help  to  the  warding 
off  of  adverse  influences,  and  to  answering 
the  knowing  creature's  demands  in  the  way 
that  himself  likes  best.  She  should  see  that 
meddlesome  hands  are  kept  off,  and  thus  se- 
cure to  the  delicate  being  in  her  charge  the 
opportunity  of  being  ministered  to  by  hands 
even  more  gentle  and  loving  than  hers. 

Choose,  then,  oh  wise  young  mother,  the 
tale,  or  the  verse,  or  the  play  that  seems 
sweetest  and  best,  not  only  to  discriminating 
brain  but  to  loving  mother  heart,  testing  it  by- 
all  the  canons  of  remembered  childhood. 
Offer  it  to  the  infantile  autocrat  in  most  at- 
tractive style,  and  if  he  refuses  it,  lay  it  by, 
perhaps  altogether,  perhaps  only  till  later  de- 
velopment brings  a  change  of  taste.  But,  if 
it  pleases,  continue  it,  not  till  you  are  tired, 
but  till  he  is,  which  will  be  as  much  later 
than  your  weariness  as  his  fresh  young  inter- 
est exceeds  yours.  Even  repeat  a  little  more 
than  he  asks,  as  many  times  as  he  will  let  you 
without  compulsion,  or  until  you  are  sure  that 
this  bit  is  his,  never  to  pass  from  his  posses- 
sion. Thus  will  be  cultivated  that  habit  of 
intellectual  thoroughness,  that  capacity  for 
mental  grasp,  which  is  necessary  to  all  sound 
thinking. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  TRAINING.— I. 

BY  T.  O'CONOR  SLOANE,  A.M.,  PH.D. 
Author  of  "Howe  Experiments  in  Science." 

UNDER  existing  conditions  home  is  not  home.    An  etymologist  would  be  in  strict  ac- 

to  be  treated  as  an  educational  in-  cord  with  fact  in  insisting  upon  a  literal  ap- 

stitute  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term.    Most  plication  of  the  word  "education"  to  home 

children   are  taught  at  school  and  led  at  training.    A  question  has  been  asked  :  can- 
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not  something  in  the  line  of  natural  science 
work  be  done  with  the  children  at  home  ? 
In  answer,  the  opening  sentences  of  this 
article  might  be  appealed  to.  Home  is  an 
admirable  place  for  educating  or  leading  on- 
wards in  all  kinds  of  science,  material  or 
spiritual.  For  teaching  it  is  often  the  worst 
place. 

Children  differ  widely  in  disposition  and 
need  individual  education.  Yet  the  cases  in 
which  natural  science  may  be  an  agent  are 
in  the  vast  majority.  Hitherto  it  seems  to 
have  been  seldom  used.  It  is  incredible  how 
many  people  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  pass 
to  their  graves  in  ignorance  of  the  first  laws 
of  the  physical  world  about  them.  Presum- 
ably well-educated  people  will  puzzle  by  the 
hour  over  such  problems  as  that  of  the  wagon 
wheel,  whether  the  top,  centre  or  bottom  of 
a  wagon  wheel  travels  the  fastest.  Yet 
what  would  be  easier  than  to  analyze  the 
motion  by  observation  of  the  nearest  moving 
vehicle  ?  The  higher  form  of  purely  mental 
analysis  is  not  needed  ;  each  revolving  wagon 
wheel  tells  its  own  story. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  natural  science 
can  be  utilized  at  home  with  the  youngest. 
It  will  teach  the  child  to  be  an  observer  and 
a  sensible  investigator  of  everything  seen. 
In  all  cases  as  much  of  the  explanation  as 
possible  should  come  from  the  child's  own 
mind.  With  this  as  the  key-note,  apparatus 
can  be  found  in  every  house.  From  what  fol- 
lows it  will  be  seen  that  a  lady's  work-basket 
can  be  used  as  a  cabinet  of  scientific  apparatus. 
An  experiment  has  been  defined  as  a  question 
addressed  to  nature,  nature  giving  the  answer  ; 
in  tracing  its  co-relation  with  other  phenomena 
lies  the  art  of  explaining. 

This  cultivation  of  the  observing  faculty 
may  be  of  immense  importance  from  a  mate- 
rial standpoint — mentally  it  inevitably  will  be 
so.  Some  years  ago  a  young  man  amused 
himself  with  some  spools  of  thread.  Our 
readers  might  try  the  same  experiments. 
Place  upon  a  table  a  spool  from  which  most 
of  the  thread  has  been  removed.  Draw  out 
a  few  inches  of  the  thread  so  that  it  will  lead 
from  the  lower  side.  The  question  is  what 
the  spool  will  do  if  the  thread  is  pulled.  If 


pulling  the  thread  draws  the  spool  towards 
you,  then  it  will  wind  up  the  thread.  If  the 
thread  unwinds,  then  the  spool  must  roll 
away  from  you.  Either  of  these  actions 
seems  paradoxical.  One  actually  happens  ; 
the  reader  must  determine  which  it  is.  The 
result  will  be  curious  and  well  worth  noticing. 
So  it  seemed  to  the  observer  mentioned.  He 
amused  himself  over  it,  and  then  took  to  in- 
venting. He  applied  the  principle  to  the 
propulsion  of   a  torpedo,  and  produced  a 


highly  successful  one.  The  British  Govern- 
ment recently  purchased  the  invention  for  a 
very  large  sum,  and  has  enlisted  the  services 
of  the  inventor  at  a  high  salary.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  value  of  the  art  of  universal 
observation. 

Now,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  many 
readers,  after  perusing  the  above,  will  try  the 
simple  experiment.  To  the  student  of  human 
nature  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  would  try,  without  any  suggestion,  the 
opposite  experiment,  namely,  to  lead  the 
thread  from  the  upper  side  of  the  spool  and 
to  pull  it.  In  the  latter  case  a  result  just  as 
interesting  follows.  In  either  case  the  thread 
must  be  lightly  and  steadily  pulled,  so  that 
the  spool  shall  roll  and  not  slide. 

Some  examples  of  imperfect  observation 
may  follow  this. 

Some  years  ago  Charles  Reade,  the  novel- 
ist, appeared  as  the  champion  of  ambidex- 
terity. To  meet  his  views  that  men  should 
learn  to  do  every  one-hand  action  with  right 
or  left  hand  indifferently,  the  objection  was 
made  that  many  tools  were  made  right- 
handed.  Thus  a  scythe  and  handle  have  a 
shape  that  precludes  use  on  the  left  of  the 
operator.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  advo- 
cate of  ambidexterity  cited  a  number  of  tools 
that  could  be  used  by  either  hand,  and 
among  them  was  named  the  scissors. 

This  was  a  curious  error.  The  scissors  is 
a   typically  right-handed  instrument.  The 
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thumb  naturally  presses  its  handle  towards 
the  other  hand  ;  when  the  scissors  is  held  in 
the  right  hand  this  action  forces  the  blades 
together  so  that  they  cut ;  held  in  the  left 
hand  the  same  action  tends  to  separate  the 
blades,  so  that  they  cut  poorly,  if  at  all.  A 
left-hand  scissors  must  have  the  blades 
crossed  the  other  way.  Such  have  often  been 
made  for  use  in  cutting  the  finger  nails  of  the 
right  hand.  Every  one  has  noticed  how 
poorly  a  scissors  cuts  when  held  in  the  left 
hand;  comparatively  few  have  gone  far  enough 
in  their  observations  to  ascertain  the  reason. 

Another  example  of  an  error  due  to  imper- 
fect observation  may  be  given.  Hold  a 
needle  between 
the  thumb  and 
forefinger  by  its 
head  and  point, 
and  place  it  gently 
upon  the  surface 
of  water.  If  nicely 
done  it  will  float. 
The  experiment  is  simple,  and  is  frequently 
performed.  Now,  why  does  it  float  ?  An 
explanation  has  often  been  given,  namely, 
that  the  needle  makes  so  large  a  dimple  or 
depression  that  it  displaces  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  hence  floats.  Here  a  good 
observer  was  badly  needed.  Steel  is  far  heavier 
(specific  gravity  7.8  A-)  than  water.  The 
needle  makes  the  slightest  possible  depression, 
and  displaces  nothing  like  its  own  weight  of 
the  fluid.  It  is  really  sustained  by  the  quasi 
cohesion  and  surface  tension  of  the  water. 
The  film  of  liquid  covering  the  mass  below 
acts  like  a  membrane  of  india  rubber  and  re- 
fuses to  break  away  so  as  to  permit  the  needle 
to  sink. 

To  observe  the  film  better,  make  a  small 
loop,  by  tying,  in  a  filament  of  silk.  It  should 
be  moistened  a  little.  Take  the  scissors  and 
dip  one  handle  in  a  little  soap  solution  and 
remove  it.  A  delicate  membrane  of  liquid 
fills  the  oval  aperture.  This  shows  a  film 
such  as  supported  the  needle.  The  open 
loop  of  thread  must  be  laid  upon  the  film.  It 
will  lie  upon  it,  in  an  irregular  shape,  just  as 
it  fell.  With  a  closely  twisted  piece  of  paper 
touch  the  area  within  the  loop  so  as  to  break 


the  film  there.  At  once  the  loop  will  fly  open, 
and  if  flexible  enough  will  be  distended  into 
a  perfect  circle.  This 
illustrates  the  prop- 
erty of  the  surface 
film  of  being  under 
tension.  It  acts  like 
a  sheet  of  stretched 


india-rubber,  pull- 
ing the  loop  open 
to  its  widest  ex- 
tent. The  strength 
which  enabled  it  to 
sustain  the  needle 
is  evident.  This  is 
one  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest,  which  can  be  performed 
with  the  simplest  apparatus. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  ne- 
cessity for  and  use  of  accurate  and  perpetual 
observation.  It  is  also  apparent  that  much 
can  be  clone  in  experimenting  at  home.  Thus 
from  the  same  work  box  with  some  spools 
and  a  wide  piece  of  tape,  very  fair  illustrations 
of  the  pulley  can  be  improvised.  Three  steel 
knitting  needles  thrust  through  a  cork  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  balanced  on 
the  edges  of  two  goblets,  illustrate  equilibri- 
um, stable,  unstable  and  indifferent.  The 
same  needles  broken  into  pieces  an  inch  long 
can  be  made  into  magnets.  A  long  steel 
bonnet  pin  terminating  in  a  black  glass  head, 
can  be  used  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
vibrations  of  rods.  To  do  this,  it  must  be 
thrust  firmly  into  a  board.  Vibrated  by  lamp- 
light, the  bright  spot  upon  the  head  can  be 
made  to  produce  most  beautiful  Lissajon's 
figures.  The  young  student  will  ask  why  the 
large  head  shows  so  small  a  bright  spot,  and 
why  the  spot  when  moving  produces  a  con- 
tinuous line.  This  introduces  two  new  sub- 
jects— the  reflection  of  light  and  the  persist- 
ence of  vision. 

So  much  is  accessible  in  every  house  that 
parent  and  child  may  study  science  together 
with  mutual  benefit.  Lest  it  should  appear  an 
undignified  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Faraday  used  little  more 
apparatus  in  some  of  his  greatest  lectures. 


NURSING  IN  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Ft  'oi>i  au  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Charity  Hospital  Training  School. 
BV  J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.D.. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Bella  ue  Hospital  Medical  College:  Physician  to  Charity  Hospital, 

Xew  York  City. 


EFFICIENCY  in  nursing  is  very  much 
promoted  by  the  common  practice  of 
recording  symptoms,  the  times  of  administer- 
ing food  and  medicine,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  taken.  This  practice  fully  repays  for 
the  trouble  incurred,  and  it  tends  to  prevent 
any  omission  in  the  treatment  which  might 
otherwise  happen  from  forgetfulness.  Mak- 
ing a  memorandum  of  every  event  having 
any  significance  in  a  case,  should  never  be 
abandoned,  not  only  because  it  promotes 
accuracy  in  nursing,  but  because  the  perusal 
of  the  memoranda  materially  assists  the 
physician. 

Nurses,  young  and  vigorous,  and  with 
little  experience,  sometimes  undertake  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  properly. 
They  injure  their  health  and  impair  their 
efficiency  as  nurses  by  undertaking  too  much. 
In  a  case  of  severe  sickness  one  nurse  should 
not  assume  the  entire  care  of  the  patient,  and 
yet  one  meets  with  families  who  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  nurses  require  sleep  and 
Test  like  other  people,  and  who,  with  the 
assistance  which  they  may  give,  expect  that 
nurses  will  be  a  portion  of  each  hour  at  the 
bedside,  and  will  superintend  the  adminis- 
tration of  food  as  well  as  medicine  most  of 
the  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Such 
exactions,  if  complied  with,  render  proper 
nursing  impossible,  and  are  injurious  both  to 
the  patient  and  nurse.  The  nurse,  in  order 
to  be  in  proper  condition  for  the  performance 
of  her  responsible  duties,  should,  like  the  day 
laborer,  have  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  hours 


for  sleep  and  rest.  In  any  case  of  severe 
sickness,  which  requires  the  hourly  presence  of 
the  nurse,  the  physician,  if  spoken  to  in  re- 
ference to  the  matter,  will  insist  on  the  em- 
ployment of  a  second  nurse,  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  patient  during  twelve  hours  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  thus  each  nurse  may 
obtain  the  needed  rest. 

A  nurse  without  proper  sleep,  and  half 
awake  when  she  administers  medicine,  is 
liable  to  make  serious  mistakes.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  New  York 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  promising  child  through 
a  dose  of  concentrated  carbolic  acid,  admin- 
istered by  a  nurse  who  had  mistaken  the 
bottle.  She  was  indeed  grossly  and  crimin- 
ally careless ;  but  certainly  there  is  an  ex- 
tenuating circumstance  when  such  mistakes 
are  made,  as  they  usually  are,  by  nurses  that 
are  overworked  and  have  been  deprived  of 
the  needed  sleep.  Cautious  physicians,  who 
seldom  make  mistakes,  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  over  their  prescriptions  two  or  three 
times  before  giving  them  to  the  family,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  nurses  would  habituate 
themselves  to  a  similar  precautionary-  mea- 
sure, by  always  carefully  examining  the  label 
of  a  bottle  before  giving  the  dose.  More- 
over, as  an  additional  safeguard  against 
error,  liniments  and  disinfectants  should 
never  stand  on  the  same  table  with  the 
bottles  containing  the  medicines  designed  for 
internal  use.  Nurses  may  also  sometimes 
be  able  to  prevent  serious  consequences  of 
mistakes  made  by   careless  physicians  or 
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druggists,  as  in  a  case  which  recently  came 
to  my  notice,  in  which  the  druggist,  in  dis- 
pensing a  liniment  and  a  medicine  for  internal 
use,  exchanged  the  labels.  The  error  was 
detected,  fortunately,  for  the  patient  would 
have  been  poisoned  had  the  liniment  been 
administered  as  directed  on  the  label.  If  the 
nurse  has  a  mind  clear  and  active  from  suf- 
ficient sleep,  and  fully  understands  the  nature 
of  the  disease  and  the  purpose  for  which  the 
medicine  is  ordered,  she  will  be  more  liable 
to  detect  such  mistakes  than  if  tired  from 
inadequate  rest  and  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  remedies. 

The  acute  contagious  maladies  of  childhood 
have  become  so  prevalent  that  nurses  are 
frequently  employed  in  attending  children 
suffering  from  them.  It  is,  therefore,  import- 
ant to  know  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
propagated,  in  order  not  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  them  to  others. 
Whooping-cough  and  measles  are,  as  all 
know,  very  contagious.  If  either  enter  a 
family,  it  is  seldom  that  any  child  in  that 
family,  not  protected  by  a  previous  attack, 
escapes.  In  the  asylums,  quarantining  cases 
of  measles  and  whooping-cough  is  less 
effectual  in  preventing  their  propagation  to 
others,  than  is  the  case  with  those  graver 
maladies,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Their 
area  of  contagiousness  seems  to  be  consider- 
ably wider  than  is  the  case  with  either  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever;  and  yet  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  the  propagation  to  others  of 
either  measles  or  pertussis  through  the  person 
or  apparel  of  physician  or  nurse.  In  a  con- 
tinuous practice  of  a  third  of  a  century  I  have 
not  met  a  case  in  which  there  was  even  the 
suspicion  that  either  measles  or  pertussis 
was  communicated  by  a  third  person  or  by 
clothing  or  other  articles.  Such  is  the  fact. 
We  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
contagious  principles  of  these  maladies,  which 
are  believed  to  be  microbic,  and  which  seem 
to  have  so  little  attachment  to  surfaces  on 
which  they  alight  that  they  are  quickly  dis- 
sipated. Therefore,  in  attending  a  case  of 
measles  or  whooping-cough,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  employ  any  disinfecting  process  upon  the 
person  or  clothing,  beyond  ordinary  bathing 


and  exposure  of  the  garments  worn  in  the  open 
air.  The  case  is  very  different  in  regard  to 
both  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  The  con- 
tagious principles  of  these  diseases  have  a 
remarkably  tenacious  attachment  to  surfaces 
on  which  they  alight,  and  consequently  both 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  often  com- 
municated by  third  persons  and  infected  ar- 
ticles. 

In  this  country  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever 
have  been  common  and  fatal  since  the  year 
1829,  and  diphtheria  since  the  decade  be- 
tween 1850  and  i860.  Diphtheria  promises 
to  be,  above  all  other  diseases,  the  scourge  of 
childhood  in  the  future.  It  is  now  established 
in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  every  year  becoming  more 
prevalent,  and  producing  a  larger  number  of 
deaths.  Epidemics  of  it  in  rural  localities  are 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent.  In  New 
York  City  in  1887  more  than  three  thousand 
children  died  from  diphtheria  and  croup — 
croup  being  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
diphtheria.  It  is  believed  that  the  statistics 
of  1888,  when  published,  will  show  a  still 
greater  mortality  from  these  diseases.  In 
Brooklyn  diphtheria  is  also  equally  prevalent 
and  fatal,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of 
the  cities  in  our  vicinity.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  important  that  nurses  be  aware  of  the 
danger  of  communicating  diphtheria  by  their 
persons  or  dress,  and  should  know  what 
precautionary  measure  to  make  use  of. 

The  peculiar  specific  principles  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria  are  not  so  volatile  and 
quickly  dissipated  as  those  of  whooping- 
cough  and  measles.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
remain  for  weeks  attached  to  objects  on 
which  they  alight,  infecting  these  objects  so 
that  they  may  communicate  the  disease, 
whether  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  even  in 
places  at  a  distance.  I  might  mention  very 
distressing  instances  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment. Many  years  ago,  before  the  microbic 
nature  of  scarlet  fever  was  known,  and  the 
danger  of  communicating  it  by  a  third  per- 
son or  by  infected  articles  was  fully  realized, 
as  it  is  at  present,  a  medical  friend  of  mine 
went  to  a  family,  stated  that  he  had 
visited  a  scarlet  fever  patient,  and  took  one 
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of  the  children  on  his  lap.  This  introduced 
scarlet  fever  into  the  family,  and  two  of  the 
three  children  died  of  it.  Instances  are  related 
in  which  physicians  or  nurses  attending  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  have  communicated  scarlet 
fever  or  puerperal  fever  to  parturient  wo- 
men, with  a  fatal  result. 

A  recent  French  medical  journal  publishes 
many  instances  in  which  diphtheria  was  com- 
municated by  physicians  or  nurses.  A  young 
resident  physician  who  attended  diphtheritic 
patients  in  a  Parisian  hospital,  and  who  was 
in  the  habit,  after  his  daily  labor  was  over,  of 
walking  a  considerable  distance  to  his  father's 
house  in  the  city,  communicated  diphtheria 
to  his  relatives.  A  female  nurse  of  diph- 
theritic patients  sent  the  shawl  which  she 
wore  in  attending  these  cases  to  a  friend  at 
a  distance,  who  wore  the  infected  article,  and 
soon  after  sickened  with  diphtheria.  A  boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years,  with  fatal  diphtheria, 
whom  I  saw  in  consultation,  apparently  con- 
tracted the  disease  by  embracing  a  playmate 
who  was  in  the  street  for  the  first  time  after 
an  attack  of  diphtheria.  So  tenaciously  does 
the  diphtheritic  virus  and  that  of  scarlet  fever 
cling  to  the  clothing,  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
sons of  those  exposed  to  it,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  nurse  and  physi- 
cian should  make  use  of  adequate  measures 
to  prevent  their  communicating  the  malady, 
whether  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  to  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

The  nurse  is  more  likely  than  the  physician 
to  communicate  it,  on  account  of  her  longer 
sojourn  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  more 
intimate  relation  to  the  patient.  Obviously  the 
nurse  should  never  go  from  a  scarlatinous  or 
diphtheritic  patient  to  a  new  engagement 
without  thoroughly  bathing  in  water  contain- 


ing some  disinfectant,  and  a  complete  change 
of  clothing. 

Boiling  water  destroys  the  virus  of  any  dis- 
ease. It  is  evident  also,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria, 
that  some  disinfectant  should  be  employed  in 
the  sick-room  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
sickness.  The  clothing  and  person  of  the 
physician  as  well  as  nurse  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  infected  if  such  a  procedure  be  adopted. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
prescribing  the  following,  which  I  think  is 
more  efficient  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  the 
air  of  the  room  than  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Health  Board.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  are  added 
to  each  quart  of  water,  and  maintained  in  a 
state  of  constant  simmering  in  a  shallow  vessel 
with  broad  surface,  as  a  tin  wash-basin  : 

One  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,  one  ounce  of  oil  of 
eucalyptus  and  six  ounces  of  turpentine. 

But  the  physician  will  recommend  some 
disinfectant  for  the  sick-room.  If  he  does 
not,  he  neglects  an  important  duty,  and  the 
nurses  should  speak  to  him  in  reference  to  it. 
Frederic  the  Great,  in  his  sanguinary  war 
with  the  allied  powers,  carried  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  his  pocket,  so  that  if  driven  to  an 
extremity,  he  might  end  his  life  by  poison, 
rather  than  see  Prussia  humiliated.  I  con- 
stantly carry  corrosive  sublimate  with  me 
for  a  much  more  laudable  purpose— to  disin- 
fect hands,  face  and  beard  after  visiting  a 
patient  with  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever;  and 
never  attend  a  parturient  case  without  first 
soaking  my  hands  in  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution.  By  similar  precautionary  measures, 
nurses  can  safely  go  from  a  scarlet  fever  or 
diphtheria  patient  to  a  new  engagement. 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D. 


AMONG  the  injuries  that  befall  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  nursery,  burns  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Inquiring  fingers  come  in 
contact  with   the   stove,  the  tea-kettle,  the 


lamp-chimney  and  a  multitude  of  such  things. 
The  pain  of  a  bum  demands  prompt  mitiga- 
tion, and  if  the  burn  is  deep  its  prolonged 
healing  will  need  a  good  deal  of  care,  while 
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a  judicious  first  dressing  may  beneficially  in- 
fluence the  subsequent  course  of  the  cure. 

The  severity  of  the  injury  depends  upon 
the  extent  as  well  as  the  depth  of  the  burn- 
ing. A  small  burn  of  the  hands,  for  instance, 
from  touching  a  hot  stove,  even  if  deep, 
destroying  tissue,  healing  slowly,  and  finally 
impairing  the  use  of  the  hand,  may  produce 
little  constitutional  disturbance  ;  while  a  very 
slight  burn  or  scald,  hardly  blistering  the 
skin,  if  extensive,  and  particularly  if  on  the 
body,  may  produce  great  shock.  The  treat- 
ment, therefore,  of  burns  may  require  both 
general  and  local  measures.  The  handling  of 
shock,  if  from  a  burn,  is  the  same  as  if  from 
any  other  injury,  and  has  in  a  previous  num- 
ber been  sufficiently  spoken  of. 

Burns  are  classified  by  surgeons  into  various 
"  degrees,"  sometimes  with  unnecessary  pro- 
lixity. For  our  purpose  it  is  enough  to  speak 
of  burns  which  simply  irritate  the  skin,  burns 
which  blister,  and  deep  burns  killing  the  true 
skin  and  perhaps  deeper  tissues.  For  the 
first  kind  it  is  only  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
pain,  which  is  often  great,  and  with  children 
to  quiet  their  alarm.  The  principal  points 
are  to  protect  the  part  from  the  air,  and  if 
practicable  to  make  the  protecting  substance 
a  soother  of  pain.  Common  substances, 
found  in  nearly  every  house,  which  are  use- 
ful for  the  purpose  are  flour,  finely  powdered 
starch  and  oil,  which  are  good  protectors. 
Bi-carbonate  of  soda  (the  "  baking  soda  " 
of  the  kitchen),  dusted  on,  is,  by  reason  of  its 
alkalinity,  especially  soothing.  If  by  chance 
carbolic  acid  is  in  the  house,  it  may  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  oil  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  acid  to  fifty  of  oil.  This  ap- 
plied to  the  burnt  surface  where  it  is  sound 
partly  benumbs  the  pain.  If  there  is  blister- 
ing, and  the  blisters  are  broken,  the  carbolic 
acid  mixture  should  be  applied  cautiously, 
particularly  if  the  exposed  surface  is  consid- 


erable, as  the  acid  is  sometimes  absorbed  and 
produces  poisonous  effects.  A  safer  antisep- 
tic dressing  can  be  made  by  mixing  boric  acid 
with  oil  or  vaseline,  in,  say,  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  boric  acid  to  twenty  of  oil.  The 
dry  powders  before  mentioned — flour  and 
starch — can  be  used  on  blistered  surfaces. 
Better  yet,  perhaps,  is  powdered  soap  stone 
(talc)  if  at  hand.  Molasses  is  often  used  as  a 
protective  if  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  and  a 
batter  of  molasses  and  flour  was  formerly  used 
in  some  hospitals.  A  mixture,  which  is  a 
standard  application,  is  the  carron  oil,  which 
is  the  lime  liniment  of  the  drug  shops.  It  is 
made  by  mixing  lime  water  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  cotton-seed  oil  or  of  linseed  oil ; 
the  former  is  pleasanter  in  odor.  Here  the 
alkali,  which  is  soothing,  is  mixed  with  the 
protective  oil.  The  burnt  part  should  be 
further  protected  by  a  layer  of  soft  cotton  or 
linen  stuff,  or  of  cotton  batting.  The  absor- 
bent cotton,  now  so  much  used,  is  best  of 
all. 

Deep  burns  are,  so  far  as  domestic  practice 
goes,  to  be  treated  precisely  as  are  simple 
blister-burns.  Whatever  dressing  is  used,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  wounded  part 
is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  practicable,  and  the 
dressing  changed  not  too  often.  If  the  skin 
is  not  broken  the  change  of  dressing  will  not 
be  very  painful,  and  fresh  powder  may  be 
dusted  on,  or  fresh  oil  added  easily.  If  the 
surface  is  broken  the  frequency  of  the  change 
of  dressing  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
discharge.  If  it  is  slight,  and  the  patient  is 
comfortable,  the  dressing  may  remain  two  or 
three  days.  But  no  dressing  should  remain 
after  it  is  foul  or  irritating.  In  changing,  if 
the  burn  is  extensive,  involving  the  length  of 
a  limb,  for  instance,  remove  a  part  of  the 
dressing  at  a  time  and  quickly  replace  it,  to 
avoid  the  discomfort  arising  from  exposure 
to  the  air. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  NERVOUS  CHILDREN. 


BY  ALICE  M.  FARNHAM,  M.D., 
Assistant  Physician  N.  1*.  City  Insane  Asylum,  Hart's  Island. 


THE  divine  right  of  every  child  is  to  be 
well  born.  Yet  the  world  is  full  of 
puny  children  whose  lives  are  but  a  per- 
petual mourning  for  their  lost  heritage  of 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  In  our  large 
cities  where  the  struggle  to  maintain  exist- 
ence is  greatest,  the  evil  effect  of  high-pres- 
sure living  is  most  noticeable.  The  fittest 
survive,  while  the  weaker  either  perish  or  be- 
come painfully  crippled  in  the  conflict.  Par- 
ents are  unable  to  transmit  to  their  offspring 
that  which  they  themselves  do  not  possess. 
And  the  joy  of  the  presence  of  the  good  fairies 
at  the  christening  feast  of  many  a  child  is 
turned  to  grief  at  the  arrival  of  the  wicked 
fairy,  who  uninvited  presents  the  little  being 
with  the  fatal  gift  of  a  nervous  temperament. 
What  do  the  unhappy  parents  do  when  they 
behold  this  calamity?  Do  they,  like  the  king 
and  queen  in  the  story,  endeavor  by  constant 
vigilance  to  protect  their  child  from  the  bane- 
ful charm  ?  By  no  means.  The  occurrence 
is  usually  ignored,  or,  after  fruitless  lamenta- 
tions, affairs  are  allowed  to  take  their  course. 
What  are  the  consequences?  Let  the  seeker 
for  information  consult  the  tables  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  observe  how  many  children 
die  annually  of  convulsions  and  diseases  of  the 
brain.  Let  him  visit  our  hospitals  and 
asylums  and  see  the  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
imbecility.  Let  him  scan  the  newsapers  and 
note  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals.  Would 
that  they  who  see  their  sins  of  alcoholi? rr>  and 
other  excesses  visited  upon  their  children 
would  undertake  as' a  self-imposed  penance, 
to  maintain  tha'-  constant  patience  and-  eare 
which  are  potent'  charms  to  antidote?  ten- 


dency to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Yet 
they  whose  children  exhibit  that  delicacy  of 
body,  that  irritability  of  nature  so  difficult  to 
control,  are  often,  because  of  the  defects  of 
their  own  natures,  unable  to  give  to  the  grow- 
ing young  mind  the  proper  training.  And 
instead  of  seeing  the  slight  departure  from 
mental  symmetry  improve  under  a  proper 
education,  by  unwise  treatment  behold  the 
development  of  a  deformity  which,  when  once 
established,  admits  of  no  cure.  But  when 
should  the  education  of  a  child  begin  ?  At 
its  birth. 

At  the  departure  of  the  monthly  nurse  the 
baby  has  already  acquired  good  or  bad  habits 
in  regard  to  eating  and  hours  of  sleep.  What 
a  creature  of  habit  a  young  infant  is  only 
they  who  have  had  the  training  of  a  little  one 
can  understand.  The  first  manifestation  of 
a  nervous  heredity  may  be  convulsions  or 
hydrocephalus,  or,  these  being  absent,  a 
condition  of  restlessness,  accompanied  by 
nervous  startings  and  fits  of  uncontrollable 
screaming,  the  cause  of  which  the  most  dili- 
gent search  fails  to  discover.  As  the  child 
grows  older  these  merge  into  a  general  ex- 
citability, with  wild  fits  of  temper,  and  perhaps 
"hysterics."  Quiet,  a  warm  bath,  or  some- 
times merely  sponging  the  face  and  hands 
with  cool  water  will  often  soothe  the  excited 
nerves. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  a  child  is  more 
active  than  that  in  an  adult,  while  the  part 
of  the  brain  which  governs  the  muscles  has 
in  the  young  a  proportionally  larger  develope- 
ment.'At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  brain  has 
attained  its  full-size,  but  the  bones  of  the  skull 
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art  not  as  firm  and  strong  as  in  later  years. 
Under  these  conditions  the  rapid  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  rise  of  bodily  temperature 
which  accompany  the  inception  of  the  febrile 
disorders  of  childhood,  cause  an  increase  of 
blood  in  the  brain  which  exhibits  itself  in 
convulsions  or  delirium  ;  and  often  the  pres- 
ence of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  or 
the  pressure  of  teeth  upon  the  dental  nerves, 
telegraphs  the  disturbance  to  the  brain,  and 
the  easily  excited  muscles  are  driven  to  the 
over-action  of  convulsions. 

As  infancy  merges  into  childhood  the  effects 
of  an  unhealthy  home  atmosphere  become  vis- 
ible. The  mother  often  impetuously  caresses 
and  reproves ;  her  patience  or  impatience  vary- 
ingwithherown  "  moods  and  tenses."  If  there 
are  several  children,  a  lack  of  justice  in  the 
home  government  is  keenly  felt  by  the  sensi- 
tive little  ones.  Many  a  parent  by  neglecting 
to  investigate,  and,  with  strict  impartiality,  to 
decide  the  disputes  of  his  children,  has  im- 
planted a  feeling  of  bitter  injustice  and  re- 
bellion in  the  young  mind.  A  feeling  that  he 
is  not  understood  and  appreciated  has  driven 
many  a  nervous  child  into  a  morbid  self-ab- 
sorption, which  in  later  years  has  become  an 
exaggerated  egotism. 

A  delicate  young  child  once  became, 
through  fear  of  punishment  for  his  little 
faults,  addicted  to  telling  falsehoods.  His 
unwise  young  mother,  not  understanding  that 
this  habit  was  but  the  sign  of  a  too  vivid 
imagination,  combined  with  a  weak  bodily 
condition,  undertook  by  increased  severity  to 
cure  this  exhibition  of  "  total  depravity."  The 
child  became  more  self-concentrated  and 
morose,  scarcely  speaking  to  those  around 
him,  seeking  in  books  the  consolation  he 
could  not  find  in  his  home.  Gradually  the 
life  of  books  became  his  life.  He  fancied  his 
mother  the  wicked  step-mother  in  his  favorite 
fairy  book.  Many  wild  ideas  passed  through 
his  mind.  He  often  thought  of  running  away, 
and  the  idea  of  suicide  even  came  to  his 
mind.  This  morbid  condition  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  result  in  insanity  had  not  a 
judicious  friend  gained  his  confidence  and 
dispelled  the  condition  of  gloom. 

Few  men  in  looking  backward  over  child- 


hood view  it  as  a  poetic  period  of  happiness 
and  freedom  from  care.  How  many  recall 
times  of  unhappiness  and  misery  caused  by 
the  ridicule,  harshness  or  injustice  of  elders. 
Many  a  man  has  carried  with  him  to  the  grave 
the  scars  of  a  lonely,  misunderstood  youth. 
Truly  the  little  child  should  be  taught  by 
the  gospel  of  love.  A  nervous  child  is  an 
emotional  child,  and  should  therefore  lead 
a  tranquil  life.  Late  hours  and  evening  sup- 
pers should  be  strictly  prohibited.  The 
bodily  powers  should  be  carefully  guarded. 
A  bread  and  milk  supper,  with  a  warm  bath, 
.  and  a  quiet  bed-time  talk  with  mamma 
will  usually  insure  an  undisturbed  night's 
sleep,  which  a  hearty  supper  and  a  rough- 
and-tumble  play  would  effectually  banish. 
"  Night  horrors  "  and  wakefulness  in  chil- 
dren are  often  but  the  result  of  gruesome 
stories  told  by  the  mother  or  nurse  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  the  child  into  subjec- 
tion. Often  a  nervous  little  being  has  cowered 
shivering  beneath  the  bed  clothes,  waiting 
the  advent  of  the  "  genii  with  fiery  eyes,"  or 
the  "  rag  picker  who  carries  off  wicked  little 
children."  A  child  is  keenly  sensitive  to  dis- 
grace, and  corporal  punishment  is  usually 
injudicious,  and  to  some  children  very  harm- 
ful. Many  nervous  children  feel  under  punish- 
ment by  blows  that  physical  repulsion  which 
in  some  cases  amounts  almost  to  a  temporary 
insanity.  The  deprivation  of  some  longed- 
for  treat,  and  the  feeling  that  mamma  is  dis- 
pleased, will  produce  a  more  beneficial  and 
lasting  result  upon  the  character  of  the  child 
than  the  "  good  whipping  "  so  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  of  many  mothers.  It  is  well  for 
parents  to  remember  that  naughtiness  is  often 
but  another  name  for  loss  of  self-control. 
And  to  teach  the  child  to  govern  the  too  irri- 
table nerves  is  the  only  logical  means  of 
remedying  this  condition. 

At  six  years  of  age  the  scholastic  education 
usually  begins.  Few  families  of  moderate 
means  can  afford  a  governess,  and  the  little 
one  must  be  sent  to  school.  In  some  cases 
the  removal  from  an  unhealthy  home  atmos- 
phere to  the  companionship  of  other  children 
is  a  positive  gain.  But  in  large  schools  the 
experiment  is  a  dangerous  one.   Take  a  sen- 
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sitive  child  with  a  weak  body  and  an  active 
brain;  shut  him  in  a  crowded  ill-venti- 
lated schoolroom  ;  subject  him  to  the  com- 
petition of  other  children  of  more  robust  phy- 
sique ;  compel  him  to  spend  long  hours  in 
learning  meaningless  facts.  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  the  little  cheeks  flush  and  the  eyes  grow 
heavy?  But  the  fear  of  displeasing  the 
teacher  or  mamma  forces  the  eyes  to  remain 
fixed  on  the  page,  and  the  weary  brain  to  try 
to  grasp  the  tedious  lesson.  What  a  comment 
upon  our  boasted  common  school  system  to 
know  that  in  the  primary  schools  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  average  age  of  the  children  is 
seven  years,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
twitch  their  hands,  feet,  or  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  suffer  from  head- 
ache. The  vitiated  air  deprives  the  brain  of 
pure  blood,  which  is  necessary  to  its  well- 
being  ;  and  the  lack  of  this  essential  may  show 
itself  in  chorea  (St.  Vitus  dance),  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  A  child  of  nervous 
temperament  is  usually  fond  of  studying,  and 
needs  to  be  held  back  rather  than  be  urged  for- 
ward in  school-work.  The  ambitious  parent 
should  remember  that  he  who  in  youth  over- 
works his  mind,  will  in  age  surely  suffer  the 
consequences  of  his  folly. 


The  modern  kindergarten,  where  the  powers 
of  observation  rather  than  those  of  repetition 
are  cultivated,  and  pupils  are  treated  as  indi- 
viduals rather  than  as  a  mass,  is  the  best  de- 
veloping place  for  a  child's  mind.  Yet,  if  at 
the  age  of  six  years  the  child  has  not  learned 
at  home  habits  of  obedience  and  self  control, 
the  unhappy  parents  may  be  fated  to  see  the 
work  of  instructors  perish  for  want  of  a  firm 
and  sure  foundation.  To  parents  who  behold 
in  their  offspring  the  reproduction  of  their 
bodily  taints  and  evil  tendencies  is  the  work 
of  regeneration  given.  Shall  the  developing 
character  be  stunted  by  harshness  and 
cruelty  ?  Or  by  foolish  indulgence  or  neglect 
be  permitted  to  luxuriate  in  the  weeds  of  sin  ? 
Shall  parents  shrink  in  trembling  from  their 
responsibility  ?  Shall  they  not  patiently  and 
conscientiously  take  up  their  burden,  and,  by 
studying  the  nature  and  needs  of  their  chil- 
dren strive  to  mitigate  the  hereditary  curse  ? 
For,  to  use  the  words  of  a  famous  neurolo- 
gist, "  I  believe  that  the  aims  of  a  true  educa- 
tion would,  if  sincerely  recognized  and  ear- 
nestly pursued,  do  more  than  all  the  maxims 
of  philosophy  have  done,  and  all  the  arts  of 
medicine  can  do,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  in- 
sanity upon  earth." 


NURSERY  COOKERY.— VIII. 


BY  ELSIE  HAVENS. 


The  Breakfast  Table. 

IT  should  be  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  not  as 
an  opinion,  that  children  and  grown  peo- 
ple are  often  credited  with  being  cross  when 
they  are  only  hungry.  Many  a  home  is  the 
scene  of  confusion  in  the  morning  simply  be- 
cause breakfast  is  not  promptly  served. 
Punctuality  should  be  the  rule  of  every  house- 
hold. The  constant  care  of  little  children 
has  impressed  me  with  the  importance  of 
bountiful  meals,  well  cooked,  and  served 
promptly  in  a  dainty,  orderly  manner. 


The  advice  given  by  all  the  best  author- 
ities, is  to  have  breakfast  as  soon  after 
sunrise  as  possible.  It  is  an  excellent  rule 
to  adopt,  and  a  sure  way  to  make  the  day- 
begin  happily,  as  all  days  should.  It  is  a 
great  help  to  have  the  breakfast  table  -set 
the  night  before — and  also  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren early  to  dress  themselves.  It  keeps 
them  busy,  and  is  such  a  relief  and  saving  of 
time  to  the  mother.  My  little  ones  of  three 
and  four-and-a-half  dress  themselves  and 
button  their  own  shoes,  only  needing  help  for 
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aprons  or  dresses  buttoning  behind.  Their 
under-clothes  are  buttoned  in  front. 

We  have  found  a  literary  salad  to  be  a 
pleasant  breakfast  dish.  As  soon  as  our 
babies  can  talk  they  have  "  a  verse "  for 
breakfast.  On  Sunday  mornings  one  from 
the  Bible,  through  the  week  any  pretty  sen- 
tence. The  time  does  not  seem  so  long  to 
the  hungry  little  ones,  while  the  oatmeal  is 
being  dished,  if  they  are  listening  to  each 
other's  verses.  Papa  and  mamma  keep  a 
stock  on  hand  for  their  own  edification,  or 
their  guests',  in  a  silver  cup,  from  which  they 
draw  and  read  when  they  have  not  one  in 
mind.  In  this  way  we  are  kept  on  the  alert 
for  pretty  snatches  or  interesting  facts. 

Favorites  with  the  children  are  such  little 

sentences  as — 

"Quiet  ways  are  best." 

"  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 

"  Little  children,  love  one  another." 

The  following  recipes  are  reliable  and  ex- 
cellent for  the  children's  bill  of  fare : 

Oatmeal. 

Take  five  measures  of  water  to  one  of  oat-flakes — 
cook  thoroughly  and  season  with  salt.  Mould  in 
cups  and  turn  out  on  saucers.  The  children  think 
oatmeal,  cerealine,  corn-starch,  rice  and  tapioca  very 
pretty  served  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  an  advantage 
for  those  wishing  to  have  early  breakfast,  as  the  cups 
can  be  prepared  the  day  before;  and  by  setting  them 
in  a  tin  pan  and  turning  another  over  them  they 
can  be  heated  in  the  oven  in  cool  weather,  and  in 
summer  are  more  acceptable  cold. 

Oatmeal  and  cerealine  can  be  made  more 
nutritious  and  very  delicate  by  adding  to  one 


cup  of  oatmeal  and  four  of  water,  when 

cooked,  one  cupful  of  boiling  water  and  one 

tablespoonful  of  Imperial  Granunfi  dissolved 

in  a  little  cold  water.    Allow  it  to  boil  about 

two  minutes  after  adding  the  granum.  My 

children  are  always  delighted  when  they  find 

at  their  places,  as  a  special  treat,  a  glass  of 

Eg-fr  Gruel. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  pour  on  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Beat  the  white  stiff,  sweeten  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and,  adding  a  little  vanilla  or 
tart  jelly  to  flavor,  put  it  on  the  top. 

I  think  it  well  to  keep  on  hand  a  box  of 
Graham  crackers,  and  a  pot  of  tiny  raised 
biscuits,  which  are  good  and  sweet  even  after 
they  become  dry  and  hard,  rather  than  the 
traditional  pot  of  cookies,  gingersnaps  or 
crullers.  I  make  the  little  biscuits  from  dough 
prepared  for  Parker  House  rolls,  and  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  is  an  excellent  one  for 
Graham  Crackers. 

5  Cupfuls  Graham  flour, 
1  cupful  butter, 
1  cupful  sugar, 
1  cupful  cold  water, 
1  teaspoonful  soda. 
Roll  as  thin  as  possible  with  white  flour — cut  and 
bake  like  cookies. 

Graham  Muffins. 

These  muffins  are  delicious  for  the  old 
folks  and  just  the  thing  for  the  children,  even 
the  very  little  ones,  for  they  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, without  any  eggs  or  shortening. 

3  Cupfuls  Graham  flour, 

1  teaspoon  salt, 

2  heaping  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
1  pint  sweet  milk. 

Bake  in  a  quick  oven  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— The  perusal  of  the  letter  of 

F^ty  Questions ;  R.  \y.  in  the  last  number  of 

m,  _  or'  _  Babyhood,  and  the  editorial 
The  Eeason  Why.  .  , 

comments,  induce  me  to  ask 

indulgence  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  problem  of 
"THE  Nurse-Maid."  I  shall  submit  what  I  have 
to  say  in  the  form  of  questions  : 

1.  Is  not  the  average  low  quality  of  the  service 
obtained  an  expression,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 


fact  that  the  workers  are  recruited  from  a  class  in 
which  the  educational  process  has  been  too  feeble 
to  develop  the  necessary  intelligence,  refinement, 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  duty  with 
regard  to  employers  ? 

2.  Does  not  this  class  represent  almost  exclu- 
sively the  peasantry  and  the  lower  strata  of  the 
laboring  population  in  several  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  must  we  not  look  to  some  other  source  if  we 
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wish  to  obtain  a  body  of  efficient  and  enlightened 
"  care-takers  "  for  the  nursery? 

3.  Does  »ot  this  then  become  a  pivotal  question 
in  the  problem  before  us  :  Can  the  nurse-employ- 
ing classes  succeed  in  enrolling  a  large  body  of 
intelligent  native-born  women  into  the  service  of 
the  nursery  ? 

4.  Is  there  not  a  very  strong  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  young  women  in  this  country  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  allied  to  household  ser- 
vice ? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  inertia  ? 

6.  Is  not  the  aversion  based  mainly  on  the  idea 
that  accepting  a  position  in  a  household  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  social  degradation  ? 

7.  In  what  way  is  this  sentiment  to  be  over- 
come? 

8.  How  is  it  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
not  yielded  in  the  slightest  degree? 

9.  Unless  driven  by  the  most  dire  necessity,  will 
the  American  young  woman  willingly  enter  into 
an  employment  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  she 
works  for  a  mistress  ? 

10.  Is  there  a  class  of  American  women,  respect- 
able, refined  and  enlightened,  who  are  willing  to 
renounce  their  title  to  being  called  "  ladies  "  ? 

11.  Does  not  the  acceptance  of  the  position  of 
nursery-governess  in  our  day  imply  this  renunci- 
ation ? 

12.  Will  even  the  most  conscientious  discharge 
of  her  duties  in  this  capacity  preserve  a  lady  from 
social  ostracism  ? 

13.  In  the  system  of  social  barriers  between  the 
various  strata  of  the  population,  which  prevails  to 
such  an  unfortunate  extent  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  caste  distinction  with  regard  to  women  per- 
forming household  duties  for  others  more  arbi- 
trary than  in  the  case  of  other  employments  ? 

14.  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  based  upon  senti- 
ments, which  in  the  existing  constitution  of  society 
are  naturally  present  and  must  almost  of  necessity 
assert  themselves? 

15.  Is  not  the  distinction  a  natural  one  between 
labor  employed  on  specific  things  and  for  specific 
lengths  of  time,  or  in  the  service  of  mercantile 
or  other  establishments,  and  the  bestowing  of  one's 
time  and  labor  to  the  discharge  of  an  array  of  in- 
definite duties  connected  with  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, tasks  which  have  no  measure  or  standard  of 
excellence,  or,  in  fact,  limit  of  time,  and  which  are 
frequently  imposed  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  children  or  their  mother? 

16.  Is  it  not  natural  to  associate  an  occupation 
in  which  the  individual  "  lives  out,"  that  is  to  say, 


has  no  home  she  can  call  her  own,  with  the  loss 
of  dignity  and  self-respect  ? 

17.  Is  it  not  natural  that  women  of  refinement 
should  refuse  to  fill  a  position  which  in  many 
cases  is  but  little  removed  from  that  of  domestic 
servants— a  class  subjected  to  an  inexorable  social 
ostracism  ? 

18.  Does  not  the  position  of  nursery -governess 
(as  at  present  understood)  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  a  domestic  servant? 

19.  If  it  does  not  of  necessity,  are  not  its  duties 
generally  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  those 
of  a  domestic  ? 

20.  Is  it  not  natural  for  a  woman  of  refinement 
to  be  averse  to  filling  a  position  in  which  she  is 
apt  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  servant  class? 

21.  In  what  way  can  the  position  of  nursery- 
governess  be  elevated  so  as  to  render  it  accept- 
able to  women  of  refined  sensibilities  ? 

22.  Does  not  the  mere  fact  that  a  chain  of  im- 
perceptible gradations  leads  up  from  the  position 
of  domestic  to  that  of  nursery-governess  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  considered  respectable  (in  the 
sense  of  not  excluding  one  fro?n  social  recog- 
nition) ? 

23.  Can  the  position  of  nursery-governess  be 
elevated,  so  to  say,  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  as 
is  the  case  of  that  of  trained  nurse,  for  example  ? 

24.  Does  not  the  attitude  of  the  employing  class 
militate  against  such  a  possibility,  at  least  for  the 
near  future  ? 

25.  Can  we  easily  imagine,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  relations  between  a  nurse- 
governess  and  the  lady  of  the  house  can  generally 
be  such  that  the  former  will  not  feel  more  or  less 
humiliation  in  her  position,  a  humiliation  different 
in  character  from  that  frequently  felt  when  a 
woman  has  to  betake  herself  to  some  manual 
labor  in  order  to  make  a  living  ? 

26.  Have  not,  in  fact,  the  notions  of  caste  be- 
come so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  our  women  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  as  to 
have  blunted  the  sense  of  proportion  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  consideration  due  to  those  who 
happen  to  tread  the  humbler  paths  of  life  ? 

27.  Have  they  not  to  be  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  relations 
that  ought  or  might  exist  between  them  as  em- 
ployers of  labor,  and  those  employed  by  them, 
before  any  position  in  their  household  will  be 
sought  by  gentle-women  able  to  do  other  work  ? 

28.  And  even  if  a  large  proportion  of  our  ladies 
were  educated  up  to  this  level,  would  not  a  bar 
still  remain  to  engaging  in  the  occupation  in  ques- 
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lion  in  the  fact  that  the  person  would  never 
know  in  advance  whit  treatment  she  might 
expect  at  the  hands  of  her  employer  ? 

29.  Would  not  the  occupation  for  the  same 
reason  continue  to  be  regarded,  in  the  estimation 
of  most  people,  as  not  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a 
gentle-woman  ? 

30.  Is  it  likely  that  the  relations  between  the 
mistress  of  a  household  and  any  person  employed 
by  her  to  assist  her  constantly  in  her  duties  as 
mother  can  be  made  to  be  similar  to  those 
ordinarily  existing  between  employers  of  labor  and 
those  (of  the  humbler  classes)  employed  by  them  ? 

31.  What  lesson  is  furnished  by  the  conditions 
which  prevail  at  present  in  the  matter  of  house- 
hold service  ? 

32.  Is  there  any  field  of  labor  in  which  on  the 
average  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  so  strained  and  unsatisfactory  (not  to 
say  disgraceful)  as  in  the  case  of  household 
service  ? 

33.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  melancholy 
state  of  things? 

34.  Can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  mistress's  ex- 
planation that  it  is  simply  due  to  the  depravity 
of  the  serving-class  ? 

35.  Can  this  explanation  be  a  satisfactory  one 
in  the  light  of  the  average  high  moral  character 
of  the  female  servants  in  this  country  ? 

36.  Is  there  not  a  kind  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  servants  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  their  em- 
ployers which  does  not  exist  among  other  classes 
of  workers  ? 

37.  Is  this  not  inherent  in  the  kind  of  service 
exacted  from  them,  in  their  position  as  a  kind  of 
fixture  in  the  household,  to  be  handled,  and 
managed,  and  set  to  tasks  without  regard  for  any- 
thing but  the  convenience  of  the  employer  ? 

38.  Is  it  likely  that  the  relations  between  women 
"living  out  "  in  any  capacity  and  their  employers 
could  in  general  be  anything  but  strained,  unless 
the  former  were  willing  to  make  an  undue  and 
improper  sacrifice  of  self-pride? 

39  Is  the  household  economy  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  position  which  a  gentle-woman  shall  fill 
without  being  treated  merely  as  a  superior  kind  of 
domestic,  or  else  admitted  in  a  measure  into  the 
family  ? 

40.  What  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  refined  and 
educated  nurse-governess  ? 

41.  Is  she  to  be  called  by  her  first  name  or  to 
be  addressed  at  all  times  with  the  courtesy  due  to 
a  "  lady  "  ? 


42.  Will  she  be  a  person  with  whom  the  lady 
of  the  house  can  indulge  in  ordinary  conversation 
without  being  considered  to  commit  a  grievous 
breach  of  the  rules  of  fashionable  etiquette  ? 

43.  Is  she  to  have  a  respectably  furnished  room 
set  apart  for  herself  ? 

44.  Will  she  be  permitted  to  take  her  meals  in 
some  better  place  than  the  kitchen  ? 

45.  Will  she  be  permitted  to  invite  her  friends, 
male  and  female,  to  visit  her  ? 

46.  Is  she  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  room  for 
the  reception  of  gentlemen  visitors  other  than  her 
bed-room  or  the  kitchen  ? 

47.  Is  all  her  time  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  her 
employer,  or  will  she  be  permitted  to  set  apart 
certain  fixed  hours  which  she  can  call  her  own  ? 

48.  Is  she  to  be  allowed  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  the  Sunday  ? 

49.  Are  her  duties  to  be  definitely  outlined  so 
that  they  shall  not  degenerate  into  those  of  a 
domestic  ? 

50.  Is  the  mistress  of  the  house  expected  to 
refrain  from  calling  upon  her  to  do  menial  house- 
work in  case  of  sudden  emergency  (as  the  depar- 
ture of  the  cook  or  chamber-maid)  ? 

If  the  position  of  nurse-governess  means:  To 
be  denied  the  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy  ;  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  person  with  whom  intercourse  is  to 
be  avoided;  to  live  without  a  single  apartment  one 
can  call  one's  own  ;  to  be  compelled  to  take  one's 
meals  in  the  family  kitchen  ;  to  be  unable  to  re- 
ceive company  ;  to  feel  that  all  one's  time  belongs 
to  one's  employer  ;  to  be  deprived  of  the  day  of 
rest,  a  day  held  inviolable  in  the  case  of  those 
engaged  in  the  very  lowest  occupations  ;  to  be 
called  upon  to  perform  the  most  menial  services  in 
case  those  charged  with  such  duties  happen  to 
have  left  the  house  suddenly — if  it  means  all  this, 
or  part  of  this;  if  it  means  in  addition  to  be  ex- 
posed to  ill-considered  reprimand  ;  to  be  re- 
proved perhaps  even  in  the  presence  of  strangers ; 
to  be  enrolled  among  a  class  of  workers  who  are 
contemptiously  sneered  at  and  frequently  abused 
in  the  public  prints  (even  Babyhood,  in  a  dis- 
creditable way,  lending  its  columns  to  such  abuse) ; 
if  it  means  such  humiliation  in  one's  own  eyes  and 
those  of  one's  friends  and  society,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  refined  American  women  will  hesitate  long 
before  accepting  employment  in  any  such  ca- 
pacity ? 

Let  those  ladies  in  easy  circumstances  who  can- 
not understand  why  young  women  in  this  coun- 
try should  prefer  working  themselves  almost  to 
death  as  factory  operatives,  or  dress-makers,  or 
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sales-women,  or  type-writers,  to  accepting  a  posi- 
tion in  a  household,  be  themselves  confronted  with 
the  question  what  they  would  do  if  adversity 
should  compel  them  to  work  for  a  living.  If  this 
question  were  plainly  put  before  them,  they 
would  perhaps  realize  what  a  gulf  intervenes  be- 
tween the  exchange  of  one's  labor,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  some  establishment,  for  dollars  and 
cents,  at  so  much  per  day  or  week,  or  piece,  and 
selling  one's  self  into  the  bondage  of  a  household 
where  frequently  the  whims  of  children  are 
law. 

The  history  of  the  American  people  has  been 
such  in  its  economic  and  social  aspects  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  class  of  the  popu- 
lation (excluding  what  still  remains  a  distinctly 
foreign  element)  that  is  not  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  significance  of  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween servile  occupations  and  other  employments. 
And  this  fact  deserves  as  much  to  be  a  source  of 
national  pride  as  anything  else  in  the  present  or 
past  We  shall  have  reached  a  sad  point  when 
the  American  will  no  longer  consider  it  an  insult 
to  be  offered  a  fee  or  to  be  told  to  wear  a  white 
cap  as  a  badge  of  one's  position.  For  the  supply 
of  such  labor  as  is  devoted  to  menial  service  or  to 
employments  savoring  of  menial  service  we  are 
compelled  to  draw  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
foreign  element  in  our  population.  Among  the 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  there  is  a  large  stratum 
of  the  population  to  whom  servile  employments 
appear  a  perfectly  natural  thing.  From  this  class 
we  can  recruit  a  vast  body  of  efficient  workers,  for 
the  most  part  occupying  a  very  high  plane  with  re- 
gard to  honesty  and  personal  morality;  but  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  in  them  those  higher  require- 
ments, which  mothers  consider  or  ought  to  con- 
sider as  essential  qualifications  in  those  whom 
they  invite  to  assist  them  in  the  rearing  and  train- 
ing of  children.  But  when  we  ascend  from  this 
class  to  that  portion  of  our  population  in  which  re- 
finement of  thought  and  manners  is  present,  we 
find  an  almost  invincible  prejudice  against  the  oc- 
cupation we  are  considering,  and  it  is  at  least  very 
doubtful  whether  this  fact  ought  to  be  a  subject 
of  regret.  Can  the  status  of  the  nurse-gover- 
ness be  made  such  that  the  occupation  can  be 
embraced  by  a  person  of  refinement  without  a 
sense  of  self-abasement  ?  This  can  hardly  be  be- 
fore society  has  been  educated  up  to  a  new  per- 
spective with  respect  to  the  duties  of  man  in  the 
matter  of  social  intercourse.  Society  will  have  first 
to  realize  that  the  system  of  caste,  in  conformity 
with  which  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  courtesy 


are  denied  to  the  class  of  persons  who  work  for 
mistresses,  is  not  a  thing  of  divine  ordination.  Our 
ladies  will  have  to  learn  that  it  is  not  ordained 
that  a  young  woman  whom  poverty  forces  to  em- 
brace the  vocation  of  nurse-maid  must  forthwith 
forfeit  the  title  of  "miss"  that  is,  of  "  lady." 
When  will  those  who  preach  ethics  from  the  pul- 
pit have  the  courage  to  step  forward  and  declare 
it  to  be  a  wrong  and  a  sin  to  deny  the  day  of  rest 
to  those  who  toil  incessantly,  without  measure  of 
time  ?  When  will  they  preach  that  to  make  use  of 
human  creatures  as  mere  ornaments,  emblems  of 
wealth  and  state,  and  impose  upon  them  a  garb 
which  stamps  them  as  slaves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  men,  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord? 

When  society  will  have  come  to  recognize  that 
it  owes  other  duties  to  the  servant  class  than  the 
obligation  to  provide  board  and  lodging,  and  pay 
the  stipulated  wages,  then  perhaps  the  position  of 
nurse-governess  will  cease  to  be  deemed  incom- 
patible with  ' '  respectability. ' ' 

It  is  the  fashion  at  present  (probably  it  has  al- 
ways been  so)  to  discuss  publicly  the  demerits  of 
cooks  and  chambermaids,  and  the  nursery-maid 
is  certain  to  receive  her  share  of  abuse.  Fashion- 
able mothers  complain  that  they  cannot  with 
safety  entrust  their  children  to  persons  who  lack 
refinement  of  thought  and  manners,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  there  is  any  culpa- 
bility in  shifting  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood 
to  the  shoulders  of  such  incompetent  assistants 
merely  because  the  demands  of  fashionable  life 
render  maternal  duties  and  responsibilities  irk- 
some.— H.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


a  Resource  and 
Amusement. 


—  So  much  has  been  said 
Early  Reading  as  against  teaching  young  chil- 
dren to  read,  that  I  should  like 
to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  as  I  believe  that  reading  should  be  taught 
as  soon  as  a  child  can  speak  fluently.  The  exact 
age  will  vary  with  the  child;  but  on  an  average 
we  can  begin  with  the  alphabet  at  about  two 
years  old,  and  by  four  or  five  reading  should  be 
a  pleasure  and  resource  to  the  child.  The  pres- 
ent custom  of  deferring  all  systematic  instruction 
until  seven  or  eight  years,  sometimes  even  later, 
gives  us  a  class  of  children  who  are  constantly 
whining  for  something  to  do,  and  making  them- 
selves nuisances  to  all  around  them  while  the  fond 
mother  says, "  Dear  little  fellow,  he  is  too  nervous 
and  his  brain  is  too  active  for  us  to  teach  him 
anything!"    When  at  last  school  life  does  begin, 
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the  teacher  finds  no  habits  of  attention  nor  power 
oi  patient  work;  the  child  suffers  from  the  sudden 
change  from  unbounded  liberty  to  the  strict  dis- 
cipline and  long  hours  of  the  school-room;  and  the 
first  few  years  of  school  life  are  spent  in  doing  at  a 
disadvantage  what  the  mother  could  have  done  so 
easily  while  the  child  was  altogether  in  her  hands. 
So  great  is  the  difficulty  sometimes  found  in  teach- 
ing large  children  to  read,  that  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  boy  of  the  educated  classes  who  at 
ten  years  old  could  not  read  for  himself  the  text 
of  the  lesson  books  given  him  at  school,  and  who 
was  studying  arithmetic,  geography,  and  even 
Latin,  under  such  disadvantages. 

At  four  years,  a  child  really  needs  some  regular 
work  and  enjoys  his  play  all  the  more  for  it  ;  and 
if  he  can  fill  in  vacant  moments  by  reading  for 
himself  the  little  stories  suited  to  his  comprehen- 
sion, he  is  a  joy  to  himself  and  to  his  elders.  An 
infant  of  two  likes  to  learn  anything  new,  and  the 
alphabet  is  just  as  interesting  as  Mother  Goose  if 
it  is  taught  in  the  right  way.  Some  mothers 
think  that  lessons  must  be  made  a  disagreeable 
task,  and  try  to  continue  them  after  the  child  is 
tired.  The  true  secret  is  to  stop  before  fatigue  is 
felt,  and  to  feel  in  no  haste  yourself.  If  a  little 
child  takes  three  months  in  learning  the  letters  it 
does  not  matter.  Associate  each  letter  in  his 
mind  with  some  pleasant  image  or  idea,  and  when 
he  begins  to  spell  make  little  stories  at  once  of  the 
words  learned;  use  the  old  way,  the  word  method, 
or  the  phonetic  —whichever  seems  to  suit  best  for 
the  individual  child,  or  whichever  appeals  most 
to  your  mind — but  have  a  regular  time  and  a  reg- 
ular place,  and  adhere  to  them  strictly.  As  Miss 
Martineau  well  says,  "  A  law  of  work  which  leaves 
him  no  choice,  but  sets  his  faculties  free  for  his 
business,  saves  him  half  the  labor  of  it." 

Five  minutes  a  day  is  enough  at  first,  if  it  be 
regularly  given.  The  length  of  the  lesson  can  be 
gradually  increased,  until  at  four  or  five  a  child 
may  have  two  lessons  of  half-an-hour  each  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and  when  he  goes  to  school  at 
seven  or  eight  years,  he  will  have  a  power  of  at- 
tention, and  have  done  the  worst  part  of  the 
drudgery  of  his  education,  without  knowing  that 
it  was  not  a  pleasure.  Even  if  he  is  no  further 
advanced  at  ten*years  old  than  the  boy  who  began 
later,  he  will  have  learned  with  less  nervous  strain 
and  in  an  easier  way.  "  The  mind  of  an  infant 
is  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain. "  Why  not 
then  make  the  impressions  with  things  that  must  be 
learned  sooner  or  later,  and  leave  the  after  years 
free  for  the  reasoning  and  work  that  cannot  be 


done  in  early  life  ?  Of  course  a  careful  mother 
will  see  to  it  that  the  print  used  by  her  child  is 
clear  and  large,  that  he  does  not  read  by  insuffi- 
cient light,  that  due  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
taken;  then  will  be  seen  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,  growing  together,  and  both  duly  nourished 
and  cared  for.  I  speak  from  experience  with 
many  children  and  from  watching  the  results  of 
the  two  methods. 

Friends  and  strangers  who  see  a  baby  of  two 
saying  its  letters,  or  a  child  of  four  reading  a  story- 
book with  enjoyment,  shake  their  heads  and  say 
the  results  will  be  disastrous  ;  but  I  can  point  to 
many  middle-aged  men  and  women,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  school  teachers,  etc.,  who  all  learned 
to  read  before  they  were  five  years  old,  without 
mental  or  physical  injury,  and  whose  lives  have 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  early  intelligence. — 
T.  B.  C,  Germantown,  Pa. 

— In  the  talk  about  the  higher 
The  Future  of  Our  education  of  women  it  seems 

Girls  • 

to  me  that  something  is  taken 

for  granted  that  is  not  true.  The  position  the 
world  generally  takes  about  women's  work  is 
that  anybody  can  do  it.  Now,  a  large  majority 
of  housekeepers  and  women  who  have  filled  the 
place  woman  has  held  in  the  past  will  agree  in 
saying  that  the  first  years  (longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  way  the  particular  woman  in 
question  has  been  placed)  after  she  has  taken  up 
her  work  have  been  spent  in  learning  her  pro- 
fession, for  which  she  has  had  no  former  train- 
ing. 

Those  first  years  must  be  full  of  discomfort  for 
herself  and  those  dependent  upon  her  or  in  her 
employ.  It  seems  to  me  that  sending  a  girl  out 
into  her  world  of  responsibility  with  no 
special  education  in  her  profession  is  just  as  un- 
wise as  to  say  to  a  boy  after  a  school  or  even  a 
college  education,  but  before  any  professional  or 
business  training,  "  Now,  go  be  a  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  a  business  man." 

A  woman's  work  cannot  be  done  by  anybody, 
and  the  better  it  is  done  the  better  for  the  nation 
and  the  community.  Is  there  nothing  to  be  proud 
of,  nothing  to  strive  for  in  the  idea  of  a  woman 
making  either  her  own  or  her  father's  home  a 
place  where  there  is  rest,  peace  and  happiness,  not 
only  to  those  whose  home  it  is,  but  to  those  who 
come  to  it,  and  where  the  influences  are  all  for  good 
and  right?  Is  there  not  something  to  make  one 
stop  to  think  and  almost  tremble  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  life  of  a  little  brother  or  sister, 
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daughter  or  son,  made  or  ruined  by  our  wisdom 
or  ignorance  ? 

If  the  nation  is  to  be  a  strong  one,  and  public 
life  pure,  the  home  life  must  be  different  from 
what  it  very,  very  often  is,  and  the  women  of  the 
next  generation  must  feel  that  strictly  woman's 
work  is  just  as  noble  a  profession  every  way 
as  man's.  No,  more  than  that,  they  must  feel 
that  the  study  of  little  children  from  a  mental  and 
moral  point  of  view — how  best  to  bring  out  what 
is  best  in  them  —how  to  make  them  physically  into 
strong  men  and  women  is  for  their  children  a  sort  of 
work  that  can  not  be  bought  with  any  amount  of 
dollars,  but  only  by  each  woman's  really  educating 
herself  for  it. 

Even  should  she  never  have  the  happiness  of 
having  children  of  her  own,  no  woman  is  so 
situated  that  she  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
little  children  in  some  way.  She  is  by  her  teach- 
ing, by  her  example,  and  by  her  home,  the  one 
from  whom  the  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation  are  to  get  their  first  ideas  of  the  right 
or  wrong  way  for  a  nation  to  live.  Is  this  a  pro- 
fession to  look  down  upon  ? 

If  I  could  only  put  into  my  words  the  depth  of 
earnestness  that  I  feel,  I  know  it  would  help  some 
of  the  young  girls  just  thinking  over  life  and  its 
problems  to  feel  proud,  and  at  the  same  time 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of 
woman's  work  so  many  now  look  down  upon  and 
despise.  Some  will  answer:  "Yes,  and  for  this 
reason  give  a  girl  the  higher  education  we  are 
working  for;  let  her  have  all  the  advantages  boys 
have."  Let  her  have  every  advantage  possible 
that  will  make  a  finer  woman  of  her,  I  cry,  too, 
with  all  my  heart. 

Let  us  suppose  she  has  had  her  college  educa- 
tion; has  graduated  even  first  in  the  class  at  Har- 
vard or  any  other  college.    She  stands  in  the 


same  position  as  a  young  man  ready  to  begin 
at  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of  his  business  or 
to  study  his  profession,  but  not  fitted  for  the  work 
she  has  to  do  one  bit  more  than  the  boy  is. 

If  to  make  her  mind  fit  to  "  grapple  with  the 
hard  problems  of  living  "  this  education  is  neces- 
sary, then  for  her  sake,  for  her  husband's  sake, 
for  her  father's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  her,  either  as  children,  employees,  or  in 
any  other  way,  give  her  further  education  for  her 
work  as  you  do  the  boy  for  his. 

Do  not  let  her  waste  her  father's  or  her  hus- 
band's money,  pa'ience  and  time  by  useless  mis- 
takes she  ought  to  have  learned  to  avoid  before 
undertaking  her  trust.  Do  not  let  her  children 
become  sick,  wear  out,  or  grow  up  in  the  wrong 
path  through  her*pitiable  ignorance  of  the  develop- 
ment of  children,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and 
through  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health, 
care  of  sickness,  and  what  all  the  questions  and 
anxieties  of  childhood  mean  which  she  should 
have  learned  before  undertaking  such  work.  Do 
not  let  her  direct  her  employees  without  any  know- 
ledge of  how  and  in  how  short  a  time  work  can  be 
done.  Do  not  let  her  be  carried  away,  by  the  sad 
stories  of  those  in  her  employ  or  whom  she  comes 
in  contact  with  through  her  home,  into  a  morbid, 
really  unkind  charity,  instead  of  a  helpful,  judicious 
aid  at  the  right  time  and  the  giving  of  a  little  of 
herself.  Let  her  learn  beforehand  enough  about 
hygiene  to  keep  her  home  and  surroundings 
sweet  and  healthful  ;  and  above  all  let  this 
be  really  learned,  that  her  time  which  is  so 
valuable  after  her  work  is  undertaken  be  not 
wasted,  and  she  be  torn  this  way  and  that  until 
she  is  so  tired  and  worn  as  to  be  no  companion  to 
those  instrusted  to  her,  and  who  need  her  more 
than  anybody  or  anything  else. 

Boston.  M.  D.  C. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Some  Winter  Underclothes. 

When  we  first  put  our  little  ones  into  short 
clothes  we  are  not  apt  to  realize  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  covering  of  the  legs.  If  the  short-coat- 
ing take  place  in  summer  the  baby  will  not  suffer; 
but  if  the  change  be  made  on  the  edge  of  winter 
the  mother  will  become  more  anxious  as  the 
severe  cold  weather  advances. 


This  problem  came  home  to  me  in  the  autumn, 
and  I  went  for  advice  to  a  magazine  that  shall  be 
modestly  nameless.  Owing  to  the  incompleteness 
of  my  files,  which  have  been  much  borrowed  from, 
I  could  not  find  the  article  of  which  I  was  in 
search,  and  of  which  I  retained  a  dim  remem- 
brance ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  even  in  this 
faint  recollection  was  help. 
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Following  up  the  suggestion,  I  determined  to 
put  flannel  drawers  on  my  active  boy,  who  was 
just  struggling  to  walk.  His  little  petticoats 
would  not  stay  down  properly,  as  he  wriggled  and 
climbed  over  floor  and  chairs;  and  the  flesh  of  his 
sturdy  legs  was  often  cold  to  the  touch  in  spite  of 
long  Jaeger  stockings.  He  was  so  constantly  in 
that  coldest  of  cold  places, 
the  very  lowest  stratum  of 
air  in  the  room,  it  seemed 
plain  to  me  that  he  needed 
the  extra  protection  much 
more  than  his  mamma  who 
never  thought  of  weather- 
ing the  winter  without  it. 

So  I  bought  a  pair  of  grey 
Australian  wool  drawers  of 
the  smallest  size,  and  cut 
the  seat  out  of  them,  leaving 
the  legs  separate,  and  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The 
raw  edges  were  finished 
with  flannel  binding,  and  in 
the  upper  point  a  button- 
hole was  worked.  On  his 
shirt  I  sewed  two  squares  of 
strong  white  cotton,  one  on 
each  side,  and  buttons  were 
firmly  attached  to  these. 
The  grey  color  of  the  drawers  kept  them  looking 
decent,  even  after  two  day's  rubbing  over  the  floor, 
whereas  white  became  dingy  in  an  hour.  Alto- 
gether the  experiment,  undertaken  with  some 
misgivings,  proved  so  satisfactory  that  Master 
Baby  now  has  several  pairs  that  are  in  constant 
use. 

The  diminutive  panties  not  only  keep  him 
thoroughly  warm,  but  also  serve  the  further  pur- 
poses of  holding  his  shirt  down,  and  of  preventing 
his  napkin  from  slipping  to  the  floor.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  "  change  "  him  when  the  drawers  are 
on  than  when  they  are  off,  because  the  stockings 
do  not  require  pinning;  the  two  wools  cling  to- 
gether, and  render  further  fastening  unnecessary. 
The  drawers  are  not  unbuttoned,  but  the  ends  of 
the  diaper  are  slipped  beneath  the  long  tabs,  and 
drawn  to  the  front.  There  is  no  more  trouble 
with  these  little  garments  becoming  wet  than  with 
stockings — in  fact,  less,  for  the  stockings  protect 
the  drawers  that  they  cover. 

I  made  also  some  Jaeger  shirts  which  were 
prettier,  cheaper,  and  better  shaped  than  the 
ready-made  ones.  For  a  dollar  I  bought  half-a- 
yard  of  white  stockinet  of  medium  weight,  and 
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added  a  further  outlay  of  25  cents  for  a  pair  of 
wristlets  of  webbing.  A  large  pair  of  wristlets 
will  make  three  small  pairs.  The  stockinet  made 
two  shirts,  and  an  extra  pair  of  sleeves.  The 
ready-made  shirts  would  have  cost  a  dollar  and  a- 
half  a  piece,  and  would  have  been  plain  and  awk- 
ward. No  mother  of  a  rfiby  that  hates  to  be 
dressed  can  approve  of  Dr.  Jaeger's  plan  of  but- 
tons  on  the  shoulders.  The  manner  in  which  I 
cut  their  little  garments  was  so  simple  that  I  think 
I  can  describe  it,  so  that  a  pattern  can  be  easily 
dispensed  with. 

Eleven  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  goods — the 
stockinet  is  always  double,  and  these  directions 
take  for  granted  that  the  cloth  is  folded  as  it 
comes  from  the  store — I  cut  straight  up  for  four- 
teen inches.  This  gave  me  an  oblong  piece, 
double,  measuring  eleven  by  fourteen  inches,  of 
which  the  larger  dimension  represented  the 
length.  About  an  inch  from  each  side  in  the  top 
I  made  a  notch,  and  put  another  notch  just  four 
inches  from  the  top  in  each  side.  I  next  cut  slightly 
curving  lines  from  the  notches  in  the  top  to  the 

o  inches.  1  in. 
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Fig. 
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ones  in  the  side,  making  arm-holes.  The  shape 
.was  then  as  in  Fig.  2.  Then,  about  two-and- 
a-half  inches  from  the  arm-holes,  on  the  top,  I 
made  two  pencil  marks.  Opposite  the  middle  of 
top,  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  toward  the  center 
of  the  cloth,  I  made  another  dot,  and  connected 
the  three  dots  with  a  curved  line  along  which  I 
ran  two  rows  of  white  silk  machine  stitchings. 
When  I  had  cut  around  the  stitched  portion  I  had 
the  strengthened  neck  which  is  found  upon  all 
the  "regular  made  "  shirts.  A  seam  in  one  side, 
two  short  seams  at  the  shoulders,  and  a  very 
loosely-sewed  hem,  turned  over  once,  completed 
the  body  of  the  garment.  In  sewing  the  hem, 
the  stockinet  should  be  kept  on  the  stretch  that 
the  stitching  may  have  the  elasticity  of  the  goods. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  seam  made  in  sewing  in 
the  sleeves. 

The  sleeves  were  also  made  on  a  double  fold  of 
the  goods,  and  were  very  simple.  In  cutting,  the 
top  of  the  second  sleeve  fitted  into  the  place  left 
by  the  bottom  of  the  first,  so  that  the  two  sleeves 
come  out  of  a  square  ptece.  The  upper  part  was 
a  trifle  rounded.    (Fig.  3.) 

All  the  seams  were  laid  flat  and  cat-stitched. 
The  opening  in  front  had  a  piece  of  white 
silk  about  an  inch  wide,  which  bound  the  edge, 
and  furnished  a  foundation  for  the  buttons.  I 
1  finished  off  the  neck  with  a  croch- 
eted  edge  of  white  silk.  This 
\  edge  consisted  of  a  simple  shell- 

\  stitch,  which  was  worked  right 

\  into  the  goods,  over  the  raw-edge, 

\  and  was  very  little  trouble.  For 

\   a  more  elaborate  trimming  three 

II  rows  of  shells  might  be  made.  The 
I]       J    sleeves  were  finished   with  the 
UmiUUIUUI  webbing,  which   was  machine- 
FlG'  3"        stitched  on.     This  is  much  more 
secure  and  workmanlike  than  sewing  over  and 
over  by  hand.    After  the  loose  seam  is  made  the 
scissors  trim  the  goods  down  close  to  the  line  of 
sewing. 

Chicago.    M.  F.  W. 

Material  for  Night-Clothes. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  material  for  children's 
night-clothes,  which  has  been  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  and  which  some  of  your  readers  may  not 
have  thought  of  using.  It  is  a  cheap  flannel, 
called  in  Boston  shops  "  Dommit. "  It  costs 
about  nine  cents  a  yard,  and  washes  as  easily  as 
cotten  cloth.  It  grows  thinner  with  washing,  so 
that  I  have  made  new  night-gowns  for  winter, 
and  then  when  summer  comes  they  are  of  just  the 
right  thickness.  L.  R.  R. 

Milton,  Mass. 

Little  Old  Ladies. 

Little  children  dressed  up  like  d^ll-babies  are 
pitiful  sights.  Their  pretty,  dainty  dresses  and  Iresh 
ribbons  too  often  represent  sacrifice  of  strength 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, since  to  keep  themselves  immaculate  they 
must  ever  bear  their  clothes  in  mind,  and  protect 
them  at  whatever  cost  of  pleasure  it  may  require  ? 
This  is  a  mistake,  and  an  unnecessary  load  of  care . 
on  their  innocent  hearts.  A  grown  person,  who 
need  be  accountable  to  no  one,  hates  to  have  the 
care  of  an  article  of  dress  always  in  memory. 


How  incalculably  worse  it  is  for  the  children,  with 
the  scolding,  or  worse  still,  the  whipping  in  view  ! 
Then  this  carefulness  keeps  them  from  necessary 
exercise.  They  are  afraid  to  run,  lest  they  should 
fall  and  muddy,  or  tear,  "the  dress."  Making 
mud  pies,  and  playing  in  the  sand,  and  all  those 
healthful  games,  are  out  of  the  question,  except 
in  so  modified  a  form  as  to  rob  them  of  all  zest. 

With  this  bringing  up,  from  the  very  cradle, 
what  can  you  expect  better  than  a  "butterfly," 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  dress,  which  must  be 
forthcoming  at  every  cost?  And  fine  dress  too, 
for  the  baby  who  was  decked  out  in  lace  and 
ribbon,  the  little  child  with  wider  lace  and  wider 
ribbon,  demands  constantly  that  the  finery  shall 
increase  in  proportion  to  her  years.  If  it  does 
not,  how  miserable  she  is,  because  there  has 
grown,  in  every  fibre  of  her  being,  athought  ofher 
clothes  ;  and  a  standard  of  value  for  people,  on 
the  clothes  basis,  has,  unwittingly,  filled  her  mind. 
To  such  a  person  pecuniary  loss  requiring  the 
absence  of  these  essentials  would  be  doubly  pain- 
ful. This  is  not  a  needless  precaution  in  a  country 
where  fortunes  shift  so  often. 

The  rich  mother  who  dresses  her  child  in  simple 
washable  chintzes  sets  a  most  commendable 
fashion.  With  her  the  fine  clothes  only  harm  the 
child,  because  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  make 
the  way  of  getting  them  easy;  but  the  poor  neigh- 
bor, who  wants  her  daughter  to  look  as  well 
must  get  the  things  by  dint  of  extra  work  herself, 
and  extra  crossness,  often,  to  husband  and  chil- 
dren. How  much  better  if  she  would  devote  this 
time  to  amusing  and  making  her  household 
happy  and  comfortable. 

I  so  often  have  in  mind  a  little  girl  who  was  one 
of  the  show  skaters  in  a  rink,  when  rinks  were  in 
vogue.  She  was  about  seven  years  old,  but  her 
silk  frocks  and  grown  lady  airs  were  painful  to 
see.  She  did  not  like  her  forced  life,  but  would 
sigh  plaintively  to  be  like  her  child  friends.  Of 
course  this  was  an  extreme  case,  but  simpler 
gowns  that  must  be  always  guarded  may  repre- 
sent as  great  sufferings. 

Let  the  little  folks  realize  that  their  garments 
must  not  be  needlessly  hurt;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  have  these  fine  enough  to  be  saved 
at  such  vital  expense.  Patsey  Preston. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Woman's  Dress  Reform,  and  Physical 
Development. 

The  article  on  the  above  subject  in  a  recent 
number  of  Babyhood  was  one  of  all  the  good 
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things  that  the  magazine  contained  which  espe- 
cially attracted  my  attention,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  expressed  the  earnest  desires  and  convictions  of 
a  great  number  of  sensible  American  mothers. 

I  belong  to  a  company  of  young  women,  many 
of  them  mothers,  who  have  lately  taken  up  both 
these  important  subjects,  and  arc  living  by  per- 
fectly practical  rules,  which  have  shown  good  effect 
already,  and  we  believe  will  surely  do  great  things 
for  us  and  for  our  children.  The  dress  reform 
consists  in  wearing  the  union  undergarment,  then 
two  other  garments  only  under  the  dress,  unless 
a  boned  waist  is  worn,  which  is  not  necessary. 
Then  the  dress  skirt  is  supported  by  a  waist  fast- 
ened to  it  and  out  of  sight  under  the  basque,  which 
may  be  boned  or  not.  The  whole  dress  may  be 
as  beautiful  and  artistic  as  ever,  but  all  feeling  of 
discomfort  is  gone.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  known, 
even  by  a  woman,  that  one  was  practising  dress 
reform.  This  is  not  a  fundamentally  different 
style  of  dress  from  that  now  worn,  but  it  answers 
the  purpose  desired  and  does  not  render  one  a 
marked  object. 

The  reform  undergarments  are  designed  to 
cover  the  body  as  uniformly  as  possible;  and  if 
made  of  suitable  materials  for  the  different  sea- 
sons are  quite  warm  enough  in  winter,  and  far 
more  comfortable  in  summer  than  the  old  style. 
One's  wardrobe  is  simplified,  and  the  dressing  and 
undressing  processes  are  far  more  quickly  ac- 
complished than  before.  It  certainly  is  true  that 
the  removal  of  the  corset  is  of  no  avail  if  the 
weight  of  the  skirts  must  hang  from  the  hips, 
which  makes  matters  even  worse  than  before. 
The  steel  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  corset,  and  no 
matter  how  loose  the  corset  is  worn  the  diaphragm 
is  constricted  and  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  expand 
at  every  breath,  as  it  should,  with  the  corset 
holding  it  back. 

Then,  for  the  second  branch  of  our  subject,  we 
take  light  calisthenics,  similar  to  those  in  the 
sensible  plan  of  a  correspondent  in  Babyhood  of 
last  April,  who  puts  her  little  flock  through  gym- 
nastic exercises  every  night  to  strengthen  the 
points  that  need  it  most.  At  first  our  practice 
made  us  quite  lame,  bringing  into  play  so  many 
unused  muscles,  but  we  soon  grew  limber  and 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  These  calisthenics 
strengthen  us  so  that  we  can  dispense  with  the 
corset  without  the  "all-gone"  feeling  that  we 
anticipated  and  felt  for  a  short,  time.  I  made  the 
change  more  gradual  by  wearing  a  boned  waist 
for  about  a  month,  but  now  that  is  laid  aside  and 
after  less  than  three  months  from  the  change,  do 


not  miss  my  corset  at  all,  though  before  that  "I 
could  not  do  without  it,"  as  so  many  think. 

The  first  thing  we  learned  was  how  to  stand 
correctly,  which  we  thought  we  knew  all  about. 
There  are  exercises  for  strengthening  the  neck, 
arms,  chest,  waist,  legs  and  feet;  also  to  correct 
nervousness  and  dyspepsia,  and  to  practice  walk- 
ing and  breathing  properly.  These  exercises  may 
be  taken  twice  a  day  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
We  took  lessons  in  a  class,  but  the  exercises  are 
described  fully,  also  the  changes  of  dress,  in  the 
magazine  Dress,  published  by  the  Jcnness-Miller 
Publishing  Co.,  17  West  125th  Street,  New  York. 

Portland,  Oregon.  FELICIA. 

An  Inexpensive  Bonnet. 

A  very  pretty  bonnet  for  a  baby  may  be  made 
at  small  expense,  by  cutting  out  of  cream  cash- 
mere a  round  piece  about  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  then  facing  it  all  round  with  satin  about 
three  inches  wide.  The  center  lining  may  be  of 
surah.  When  this  flat  round  piece  is  faced  and 
lined,  make  four  one- 
inch  box  plaits,  which 
are  to  be  tacked  in  the  j, 
center  of  each  and  g 
opened  in  such  a  way  m 
as  to  stand  high  off  the 
child's  forehead  ;  then 
place  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  foundation 
a  number  of  small  nar- 
row plaits  to  fit  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 
Some  swan's  down  is 
sewn  round  the  headpiece  about  three  inches  from 
the  edge  which  covers  the  stitches  holding  the 
plaits,  and  ties  fastened  to  the  edge  shape  the  bon- 
net to  the  chin.  Loops  of  ribbon  on  the  crown, 
and  a  lace  ruching  placed  inside,  complete  a  very 
becoming  little  bonnet  for  Baby  of  any  age. 

Colorado.  L. 

A  New  Style  of  Leg  Covering. 

A  writer  in  Babyhood  has  already  referred  to 
the  fact, which  many  mothers  havediscovered,  that 
very  thick  stockings  are  by  no  means  desirable  for 
children,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  moist- 
ure of  the  feet,  which  often  results  from  then- 
use.  Another  objection  to  woolen  stockings  is  that 
they  shrink  badly  in  washing,  and  yet  being  worn 
between  the  bare  foot  and  the  strong-smelling 
leather,  perpetual  washing  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   These  objections  become  quite  serious  as 
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soon  as  a  child  becomes  too  old  to  wear  leggings 
in  the  street,  for  then  something  very  warm  in 
the  way  of  a  stocking  must  be  worn  on  the  leg. 

After  thinking  over  all  these  different  sides  of 
the  question,  I  invented  a  style  of  leg-covering  for 
my  little  boy,  which  has  proved  a  complete  suc- 
cess. I  simply  made  for  him  two  pairs  of  thick 
knitted  stockings  without  feet,  and  with  ribbed 
ankles.  These  came  down  inside  the  tops  of  his 
boots  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  very  warm 
stockings,  but  being  in  reality  leggings.  They 
were  worn  over  thinner  stockings,  and  therefore 
required  not  a  single  washing  during  the  winter. 

These  leggings  were  knitted  with  thick  Ger- 
mantown  worsted  and  large  needles,  and  I  began 
them  at  the  ankle  with  fifty-four  stitches  for  a  boy 
of  eight,  and  widened  for  the  calf  of  the  leg  to 
seventy-two  stitches.  The  object  of  beginning 
at  the  ankle  is  that  when  the  knees  wear  out,  the 
tops  can  be  unravelled  and  knit  again.  Two 
pairs  lasted  through  the  winter  to  the  early  spring 
without  wearing  into  a  single  hole.  C. 

Boston,  Mass. 


An  Easy  Method  of  Washing  Children's  Clothes. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of  Babyhood 
how  I  do  my  washing,  as  it  is  such  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  way  of  rubbing  the  clothes  to 
pieces. 

I  cut  up  a  bar  of  soap  and  dissolve  it  in  a  little 
water,  then  fill  up  the  boiler,  and  when  the  water 
is  not  far  from  boiling  I  add  eight  or  ten  table 
spoonfuls  of  kerosene  oil,  mix  it  and  put  in  the 
clothes  dry,  fine  clothes  first,  then  the  others  as  is 
usual.  If  anything  is  stained,  I  soak  it  for  a  few 
minutes  in  cold  water  first,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
rub  the  stain  out.  Stir  occasionally  until  they 
boil,  then  stir  often,  letting  them  boil  hard  for  fif- 
teen minutes;  then  take  them  out  into  a  tub  of 
warm  (quite  warm)  water.  I  only  draw  them  up 
on  the  board  two  or  three  times  to  rinse  the  dirty 
water  out,  and  wring  them  into  a  tub  of  cold  water, 
then  blue  them  and  hang  them  out.  Of  course 
some  things  will  require  some  rubbing,  bands, 
bottoms  of  skirts,  etc.,  but  for  children's  clothes 
especially  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  clothes 
as  well.    Baby's  napkins  I  rinse  off  and  dry  as  he 


uses  them,  and  put  away  to  wash  in  this  way. 
A  great  many  have  no  success  washing  this  way 
because  they  fail  to  have  the  water  warm,  or 
nearly  hot,  that  the  clothes  are  put  into  from  the 
boiler ;  and  of  course  cold  water  will  harden  the  dirt, 
and  oil  also,  right  into  the  clothes.  A  tea-spoon- 
ful of  baking  soda  put  into  the  boiler  will  whiten 
the  clothes  beautifully.  Elastic  starch  has  also 
helped  me  out  greatly  in  doing  my  own  ironing; 
boil  it  and  use  it  like  any  other  starch. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  A  Mother. 


Chamois-Skin  Moccasins. 

When  Baby  is  promoted  to  short  clothes,  and 
until  he  begins  to  walk,  the  little  shoes  purchased 
at  the  store  seem  ill-adapted  to  his  tiny,  soft  foot. 
My  own  little  boy  is  wearing  moccasins,  which  I 
make  of  chamois-skin,  and  the  pattern  of  these 
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Fig.  i.  Fig.  2. 


pretty  shoes  has  been  passed  about  among  my 
friends  until  it  has  been  quite  generally  adopted. 

I  purchase  a  skin,  which  makes  several  pairs. 
The  edges  C  to  D  and  C  to  E  (Fig.  1),  are  sewn 
together  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe.  The  edge  A 
to  B  is  sewn  over  and  over  with  strong  yellow 
silk  and  then  drawn  up  so  that  the  small  toe-piece 
(Fig.  2)  will  just  fit  in.  Then  all  the  edges  are 
worked  in  button-hole  stitch  with  bright-colored 
silk,  and  eyelets  made  of  the  same  silk  in  the  ankle 
strap,  into  which  a  cord  is  put  to  lace  the  shoe. 
When  finished  and  filled  with  the  plump  baby-foot 
these  little  moccasins  are  quite  irresistible. 

Boston,  Mass.  L.  S.  F. 
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NURSERY 

The  Relations  of  Kerosene  to  Diphtheria. 

To  the  Editor  0/  BABYHOOD  : 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  of  a  New  York 
physician  that  diphtheria  is  more  prevalent  in 
homes  where  kerosene  is  used  for  light  or  fuel  ? 
This  opinion  has  been  both  denied  and  corroborated, 
and  we  wish  to  know  if  it  has,  in  your  judgment, 
any  foundation.  M.  L. 

Hingham,  Mass. 

We  have  never  before  heard  the  statement,  and 
we  know  of  no  facts  that  would  support  such  a  be- 
lief. If  kerosene  were  burnt  in  a  room  either 
for  light  or  fuel,  and  the  results  of  combustion 
not  properly  carried  off— as  happens  usually 
when  lamps  or  stoves  without  chimneys  are 
used— of  course  the  air  would  be  by  so  much 
impure,  and  foul  air  from  whatever  cause  im- 
pairs the  general  health,  and  renders  the  system 
more  susceptible  to  nearly  all  forms  of  conta- 
gion. Beyond  this  nothing  can  be  proved.  In 
great  cities  gas  is  the  ordinary  source  ot  light,  and 
lamps  are  chiefly  used  in  those  dwellings  which 
have  a  crowded  population,  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  say  that  such  or  such  a  district  has  a 
greater  prevalence  of  diphtheria,  and  that  also  it 
was  a  district  in  which  kerosene  was  much  used, 
but  there  would  be  no  evidence  so  far  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  two  facts.  This  method  of 
reasoning  is  one  of  the  most  pestilent  sources  of 
error  in  medicine.  If  any  dependence  of  the  dis- 
ease upon  the  use  of  kerosene  is  to  be  shown  it 
must  be  by  strict  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
results  obtained. 


Signs  and  Wonders. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  nine  months  old.  He  has  been  nursed 
entirely  from  the  first,  at  intervals  of  four  hours 
since  he  was  six  months  old,  five  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  weighs  a  little  over  eighteen  pounds, 
and  has  just  cut  two  teeth,  seemingly  without  any 
trouble.  Will  Babyhood  kindly  say  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  give  no  other  food  until  the  day  of  be- 
ginning to  wean  him  arrives,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  give  oatmeal  once  a  day  for  a  month  previous  to 
that  date,  prepared  or  recommended  in  the  August 
number  ?  ' '  Grandma"  says  that  the  day  for  weaning 
must  be  selected  according  to  the  position  of  certain 
zodiacal  signs  and  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  physi- 
cian recommending  the  same.  Having  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  the  theory  seems  to  me  unscientific 
and  ridiculous.    What  does  Babyhood  say? 

An  Interested  Subscriber. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

We  consider  the  "  beginning  of  weaning  "  to  be 
whenever  a  child  gets  any  other  food  than  breast 
milk.  The  decision  whether  the  weaning  shall  be 
gradual  or  abrupt  depends  upon  circumstances. 


PROBLEMS. 

In  this  case,  as  you  present  it,  we  think  you  may, 
by  the  time  you  see  this,  begin  at  once  to  feed  him, 
at  first  once  a  day  in  place  ot  a  nursing  and  soon 
increase  to  twice,  and  within  a  month  or  two  at 
most  wean  him  entirely. 

The  whole  matter  of  "signs  "  is  nonsense.  We 
regard  only  one  ;  we  do  not  like  to  see  Aquarius 
(the  water  bearer)  too  near  to  the  milky  way 
(milk  route). 

Injury  to  the  Ankle. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Lillie,  when  about  three,  showed  a  defect  in  walk- 
ing, apparently  from  a  weakness  of  the  ankle,  the 
foot  turning  a  Little  when  running.  The  only  cause 
that  could  be  thought  of  was  that  nearly  a  year  before 
she  had  fallen,  doubling  her  foot  under  her,  which 
caused  considerable  pain.  Soon  the  ankle  appeared 
hard  and  stiff,  and  smaller  than  the  other.  In  three 
or  four  months  the  inside  of  the  ankle  and  instep 
have  taken  on  the  appearance  of  a  bad  scar  from  a 
burn,  calloused,  wrinkled,  shrunken  to  the  bone. 
What  does  Babyhood  think  is  the  cause  of  this 
withering  ?  Can  it  be  helped  by  some  sort  of  treat- 
ment ?  If  neglected  will  it  continue  and  destroy  the 
foot  ?  Eva  W.  Collier. 

Bedford,  Mont. 

The  case  is  obscure  as  there  is  no  account  of  any 
swelling  preceding  the  shrunken  appearance.  If 
we  were  to  hazard  an  opinion  it  would  be  this  :  that 
the  original  injury  was  a  strain  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  about  the  joint  which  resulted  in  the  shrink- 
age and  other  symptoms  detailed.  If  there  is  no 
good  medical  aid  to  be  had,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  joint,  if  not  tender  when  handled, 
be  rubbed  with  the  hand  and  moved  gently  in 
all  directions,  the  skin  being  first  covered  with 
some  warm  oil  or  lard.  If  the  calf  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  rub  it  and  move  it  also. 


The  Treatment  of  a  Nervous  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Kindly  inform  me  how  I  could  counteract 
nervousness  in  my  baby,  who  is  eight  months  old, 
and  healthy  and  hearty  in  every  other  respect.  Her 
nourishment  consists  of  my  milk  and  a  few  bottles 
of  Mellin's  food  daily.  The  nervousness  is  inherited 
from  her  father  and  exhibits  itself  principally  in 
restless  sleep.  B.  B.  N. 

Chicago,  III. 

If  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  you  of  course 
start  somewhat  handicapped.  In  what  way  the 
baby's  nervousness  is  manifested  other  than  by 
restless  sleep,  you  do  not  state  ;  so  we  can 
answer  only  in  a  general  way.  In  the  first 
place  see  that  no  source  of  irritation  exists  ; 
that  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  espe- 
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cially  is  right.  The  diet  you  state  as  to  kind, 
but  not  as  to  quantity  or  frequency.  A  child  of 
nine  months  needs  nourishment  not  more  than  five 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  You  give  "  a  few  bot- 
tles of  Mellin's  food"  and  the  breast.  If  you 
mean,  for  instance,  three  bottles,  then  there 
should  be  two  nursings.  Further,  avoid  all  sources 
of  excitement  or  irritation  from  without.  See 
particularly  that  she  is  kept  quiet  before  bedtime. 
Even  children  as  young  as  she  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  their  surroundings.  If  the  mother  or 
father  is  excited  or  irritable  in  their  presence  they 
respond  by  a  corresponding  irritability  or  "  cross- 
ness." The  details  of  what  you  may  do  and 
what  you  should  not  do  would  fill  a  number  of 
Babyhood,  but  perhaps  these  hints  will  suggest 
the  lines  on  which  you  are  to  work. 


Pedestrianism  in  Snow-time. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  a  child  two  years  of  age  to  walk  out-of- 
doors  in  winter  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  ? 

Mother. 

Such  a  question  can  only  be  answered  after 
making  many  provisos.  If  the  child's  feet  and 
legs  are  thoroughly  protected — which  means 
stout  shoes,  rubbers,  or  their  equivalent  of  over- 
shoes, and  leggings— he  probably  could  safely  go 
where  the  paths  have  been  cleared  or  the  snow 
trodden  hard.  But  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
wade  in  the  snow,  still  less  to  play  and  wallow  in 
it  as  he  pretty  certainly  would  do  if  not  con- 
stantly watched.  In  any  case  it  would  be  far  safer 
if  he  went  in  his  carriage. 


Tight  Garters. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  kind  of  garters  are  best  for  children — the 
round  ones  above  the  knee,  or  the  stocking  sup- 
porters attached  to  the  waist ;  and  why  ? 

Dundee,  III.  J.  A.  P.  B. 

The  objection  to  the  circular  garter  worn  above 
or  below  the  knee  is,  of  course,  that  if  tight  it  in- 
terferes with  free  return  of  blood  from  the  leg. 
The  objection  to  the  waist  slocking  supporter  is 
that  if  tight  it  draws  forward  too  much  on  the 
loins.  Jsow,  practically  neither  does  harm  if  not 
too  tight.  It  one  tries  to  keep  a  sdk  stocking  up 
next  the  skin  or  upon  slippery  underclothing,  a 
tight  garter  of  either  kind  is  needed  to  keep  the 
stocking  free  from  folds.  But  as  children  dressed 
for  comfort  and  not  for  show  generally  in  cool 
weather  have  drawers  of  woolen  or  some  knit 
goods  and  stockings  of  wool  or  some  substantial 


material,  the  stocking  is  really  kept  in  place  with 
very  slight  pressure.  Very  little,  for  instance,  is 
required  to  keep  the  stocking  of  the  bicyclist  or 
sportsman  in  place.  In  our  judgment,  the  stock- 
ing supporter  is  preferable  if  the  garter  must  be 
tight,  but  if  the  child  is  properly  dressed  it  makes 
little  difference.  You  should  yourself  see  about 
the  snugness  of  fit. 


Various  Queries  of  Diet,  Dress  and  Sleep. 

To  the  Editor  ^/"Babyhood  : 

My  little  daughter  is  an  active  child  of  ten  months, 
weighs  23  pounds,  and  is  31  inches  in  height.  She 
has  two  teeth,  the  upper  incisors,  just  through,  the 
lower  not  having  appeared.  She  takes  Mellin's 
Food  and  seems  to  thrive  on  it.  She  has  until 
recently  taken  half  a  pint  of  the  prepared  food  six 
times  a  day  (none  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and 
6  A.M.).  In  accordance  with  your  advice,  I  lately 
attempted  to  change  to  five  times  a  day,  increasing 
the  quantity  given  at  a  time.  She  has  taken  kindly 
to  the  change  of  interval,  but  not  of  quantity,  sel- 
dom ever  taking  more  than  her  usual  half-pint.  She 
shows  no  especial  hunger,  and  generally,  on  being 
offered  the  milk  after  three  hours,  refuses  it. 

(1)  Shall  I  adhere  to  the  new  way  or  attempt  to 
return  to  the  old  ? 

(2)  She  has  usually  had  two  or  three  discharges  a 
day  from  the  bowels,  one  in  the  morning,  one  or 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Within  the  last  two  weeks 
(the  first  tooth  appeared  four  days  ago)  she  has  had 
five  or  six  passages  a  day,  rather  bad  looking.  Just 
about  that  time  I  began  to  think  it  would  be  well  to 
place  her  on  her  chair  more  frequently,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urination,  as  a  gradual  training  for  regu- 
larity and  cleanliness  in  that  as  in  the  other  dis- 
charge. The  times  were  after  eating,  bathing  and 
sleeping.  Do  you  think  placing  her  on  the  chair 
would  increase  the  tendency  to  discharge  when  the 
bowels  were  already  loose  ? 

(3)  What  material  is  best  for  diapers  ?  Should 
they  be  folded  very  thick  ?  I  use  the  ordinary  cot- 
ton diapering,  and  am  annoyed,  now  that  the  baby 
is  creeping,  by  having  the  floor  wet. 

(4)  The  child  I  am  describing  is  very  active  and 
nervous.  She  sleeps  well  from  about  7.30  p.  m.  till 
6  or  6.30  a.m.,  rousing  once  for  milk,  but  sleeps  lit- 
tle through  the  day.  If  she  sleeps  two  hours  in  the 
morning,  we  think  she  is  doing  well.  She  rarely  has 
more  than  a  "  cat-nap"  in  some  one's  arms  or  in 
her  carriage  in  the  afternoon.  She  seldom  goes  to 
sleep  at  all  without  vigorous  protest.  For  some 
time  I  have  put  her  to  sleep  by  rocking  in  my  arms, 
and  it  has  usually  been  an  exhausting  process,  at- 
tended by  a  great  deal  of  kicking,  squirming  and 
crying.  Lately,  I  have  taken  to  putting  her  in  her 
crib  and  lying  down  by  her  without  any  talking  or 
singing.  She  no  longer  cries,  but  seems  to  find  the 
situation  very  amusing,  and  is  as  much  excited  as 
ever.  She  jumps  up,  laughs,  goes  round  and  round 
the  crib,  holding  on  to  the  railing,  lies  down  and 
kicks  wildly,  and  so  on.  That  would  probably  go 
on  for  hours,  did  I  not  stop  it  by  holding  her  fast. 
Then  she  resorts  to  her  thumb  and  I  know  that  before 
long  there  must  be  a  battle  fought  over  that  habit. 
Can  you  throw  some  light  on  this  perplexing  sub- 
ject ?    Am  I  doing  right  or  wrong  ? 

(5)  Is  Shaker  flannel  a  good  material  for  winter 
night-gowns  ?  A  Hoosier  Mother. 

Angola,  Ind. 

(I)  We  think  it  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  new  way, 
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as  no  signs  of  want  of  nutrition  exist.  Children 
are  over-fed  much  oftener  than  under-fed. 

(2)  Possibly,  but  probably  not.  It  certainly 
would  not  increase  the  total  quantity  of  the  dis- 
charges, and  placing  her  on  the  chair  would  prob- 
ably not  produce  an  evacuation  unless  the  matter 
was  already  in  the  lower  bowel.  The  increase  is 
probably  due  to  some  other  cause. 

(3)  The  material  is  good  enough.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  too  small,  or  they  may  be  not  suffi- 
ciently well  adjusted  to  keep  well  in  place  while 
the  child  is  creeping.  A  small  napkin  over  the 
seat  and  privates,  covered  by  another  to  pin 
around  the  hips,  is  the  usual  amount  required. 
But  many  children  of  the  nervous  type  you  de- 
scribe give  trouble  by  wetting. 

(4)  So  far  as  we  see  you  are  doing  right,  and 
in  the  end  will  probably  succeed. 

(5)  Yes.   

Long-Delayed  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  about  weaning  my 
baby  ?  He  is  seventeen  months  old,  has  four  jaw 
teeth  and  six  front  ones  ;  he  eats  heartily  of  poached 
eggs,  toast,  baked  apples  and  sweet  potatoes,  walks, 
talks — in  fact,  seems  perfectly  well  and  strong. 
Would  you  wean  him  now,  or  wait  until  he  has 
cut  his  stomach  and  eye  teeth  ?  If  so,  please 
tell  me  how  to  go  about  it.  I  saw  a  reference  in 
your  last  issue  of  a  party  using  "  flour  ball  "  while 
weaning  her  child — now  please  tell  me  what  that  is 
and  how  it  is  used.  My  reason  for  wishing  to  wean 
him  is  that  he  has,  for  the  last  month,  formed  the 
habit  of  nursing  all  night  ;  and  by  morning  I  have 
not  enough  energy  left  to  go  through  the  day. 

Ben  ham,  Texas.  W.  G. 

The  child  should  have  been  weaned- last  spring, 
when  he  was  about  a  year  old.  We  have  here 
the  anomaly  of  a  child  still  suckling  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  months,  and  at  the  same  time  "  eating 
heartily  "  of  diet  which  few  children  of  two  years 
old  can  successfully  deal  with. 

You  should,  in  our  opinion,  wean  him  entirely 
at  once  from  the  breast.  A  child  of  his  age  needs 
nothing  from  his  supper-time,  say  7  p.  M.,  till 
morning,  except  a  drink  of  water.  In  fact,  this 
is  true  of  children  much  younger  than  he.  As  you 
have  let  him  get  into  very  bad  habits  of  feeding 
both  by  day  and  night,  you  may  have  some 
trouble  ;  but  if  you  persevere  you  will  succeed,  for 
he  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  unusual  digestive 
power. 

First  of  all,  substitute  for  the  breast  some  food 
of  which  good  milk,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  the  basis. 
If  you  have  good  milk,  begin  with  one-third  water 
and  two-thirds  top  milk,  taken  from  the  pan  with- 
out stirring  up.    This  to  take  the  place  of  breast 


milk.  If  you  cannot  get  good  milk,  try  Nestle's 
food  or  Carnrick's,  according  to  printed  direc- 
tions. Now  this  milk,  if  well  taken,  will  prob- 
ably be  more  substantial  than  your  own  milk  has 
been  for  some  months,  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
he  will  drink  a  large  tumbler  full  (half  a  pint) 
every  three  hours,  it  will  be  enough.  But  it  he 
wants  more  let  him  take  it,  but  do  not  give  it 
more  frequently,  and  as  soon  as  possible  lengthen 
the  intervals  to  four  hours.  With  all  this  he  can- 
not eat  the  things  he  has  been  taking.  Stop  the 
sweet  potato,  and  be  careful  about  the  eggs  until 
he  is  safely  weaned.  Indeed,  while  he  is  being 
weaned,  we  should  prefer  to  give  only  milk  and 
some  cereal  preparations,  such  as  thin  oatmeal 
mush.  The  flour  ball  you  will  find  fully  described 
in  your  back  numbers,  and  it  will  do  in  place  of 
the  other  cereals. 

The  Queries  of  an  Asiatic  Reader. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Can  it  be  that  a  child  of  just  a  year  dies  from 
a  disease  of  the  heart  ?  My  bright,  beautiful  boy 
grew  suddenly  very  ill  ;  an  examination  of  his  little 
mouth  showed  me  that  five  teeth  would  pierce  at 
once.  He  was  very  ill,  had  fever  and  dysentery 
and  much  pain.  Two  teeth  came  through,  and  he 
seemed  a  little  better.  He  slept  well  and  retained 
the  little  food  he  took  (we  had  given  him  a  nurse  on 
doctor's  advice,  though  he  was  already  weaned  with 
success).  And  just  as  we  thought  he  was  doing  well 
he  left  us.  We  found  him  lifeless,  with  a  calm  and 
sweet  expression  on  his  little  face,  in  his  bed,  where 
we  had  left  him  two  hours  before  in  a  sound  sleep. 
Are  we  right  in  thinking  of  congestion  of  the  heart? 
My  husband's  mother  died  of  it,  under  analogous  cir- 
cumstances. Baby  was  so  bright,  so  strong,  so 
healthy,  that  we  cannot  think  he  had  not  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  diseases  caused  by  the  teeth.  It 
was  only  for  a  fortnight  that  he  was  so  ill. 

(2)  When  a  mother  of  good  and  healthy  constitu- 
tion, but  with  strength  a  little  reduced  by  influences 
of  tropical  heat,  is  pregnant,  will  it  be  profitable  to 
her  child  if  she  drinks  much  fresh  milk  and  takes 
cod-liver  oil  ? 

(3)  Would  it  be  good  to  accustom  a  new-born 
child,  however  strong  and  healthy  he  may  seem, 
to  take  cod-liver  oil  from  the  very  first  day  of  his 
life? 

(4)  What  does  it  signify  when  a  baby  who  has 
been  ill  sleeps  with  his  eyelids  only  half  closed  ? 

A  Mother  in  Far-off  Asia. 

(1)  A  child  of  that  age  may  easily  have  h^art 
disease.  In  the  case  of  your  child,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  any  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  existed.  The  heart  of  little  ones  who 
have  been  seriously  ill  often  ceases  beating  with 
little  warning. 

(2)  The  fresh  milk  will  probably  be  beneficial 
in  improving  the  mother's  health,  and  in  so  far 
gives  the  child  a  better  prospect.  The  use  of  the 
oil  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  stomach. 
Ordinarily  the  stomach  of  a  pregnant  woman  is 
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too  sensitive  to  bear  cod  liver  oil,  in  warm  weather 
especially,  and  the  appetite  is  often  impaired  by  its 
use. 

(3)  Not  unless  there  was  evidence  of  some 
constitutional  need.  The  cream  contained  in  its 
mother's  milk  should  be  enough. 

(4)  The  symptom  occurs  under  various  condi- 
tions, and  is  usually  a  sign  of  nervous  exhaustion. 


Condensed  Milk— Baby-Jumpers. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

(1)  How  much  should  condensed  milk  be  diluted 
for  a  child  from  ten  to  fifteen  months  old  ?  Do  you 
consider  the  "  Eagle  "  brand  the  best  ? 

(2)  Is  the  moderate  use  of  a  baby-jumper  for  a 
strong  and  not  heavy  baby  of  eight  months  objec- 
tionable ?  H. 

Northboro,  Mass. 

(1)  First  reduce  the  condensed  milk  to  the 
equivalent  of  good  cow's  milk,  following  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  kind  you  are  using.  Then, 


for  a  ten  months'  child,  use  about  two-thirds  of 
this  milk  so  diluted  and  one-third  of  water,  and 
gradually  diminish  the  water  ;  at  fifteen  months  a 
quarter  water,  and  probably  by  eighteen  months  he 
can  take  the  milk  of  the  full  strength  of  cow's  milk. 
The  "Eagle  Brand  "  has  always  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  uniformity  and  purity.  We  have  seen 
one  or  two  other  brands  which  we  believed  to  be 
also  reliable. 

(2)  A  baby-jumper  is  of  no  use  to  the  parent 
unless  the  child  can  stay  in  it  for  some  little  time. 
We  suppose  it  is  never  of  any  use  to  the  child  save 
as  a  means  of  keeping  it  out  of  mischief  while  the 
mother  can  attend  to  something  else.  The  baby- 
jumpers  we  have  seen  were  all  arranged  to  have 
the  child  on  its  feet,  the  weight  being  partly  borne 
by  the  supporters.  We  think  such  a  contrivance 
inadvisable  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to  begin 
to  draw  itself  beside  articles  of  furniture  and  to 
stand  beside  them. 


NURSERY  LITERATURE. 


[The  descriptions  of  books  in  this  list  are  given  in  the  following  rrder  :  Title,  author,  general  character  of  con- 
tents, size,  number  of  pages,  style  of  binding,  publisher,  price.  The  size  is  given  in  inches,  in  preference  to 
the  usual  terms  of  "octavo,"  "duodecimo,"  etc.,  which  are  of  too  indefinite  or  variable  a  nature  to  be  of  value. 
Illustrations  are  wood-cuts,  black,  unless  otherwise  stated.] 


Books  for  Mothers. 

Mother-Play,  and  Nursery  Songs. — Translated 
from  the  German  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  The 
songs  of  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system 
are  here  offered  to  American  mothers  in  a  faith- 
ful and  generally  fluent  translation.  The  illustra- 
tions, some  of  which  are  full-page,  are  pleasantly 
redolent  of  German  life,  and  the  plays  and  plates 
are.  fully  explained  in  thirty -three  pages  of  prose 
text.  12  by  9,  192  pages.  Boards.  Lee  6c 
Shepard,  Boston.  $2. 

Our  Baby's  Book. — A  calendar  of  twelve  Bristol 
board  leaves  held  together  by  a  chain,  and  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  mottoes.  A  page  each  is 
devoted  to  the  record  of  Baby's  birth,  its  weight, 
the  arrival  of  the  first  tooth,  the  day  when  it  began 
walking,  and  other  important  events  in  its  life. 
11  by  10.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.  $1.50. 

Hygiene  of  the  Nursery. — By  Louis  Starr, 
M.D.  An  excellent  popular  treatise  on  the  feeding 
and  the  general  management  of  infants  and  young 


children,  by  the  clinical  professor  of  diseases  of 
children  in  the  hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Illustrated.  ~/\  by  5,  274  pages.  Cloth. 
P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $1. 

Our  Glorified. — By  Elizabeth  Howard  Fox- 
croft.  Poems  and  passages  of  consolation,  es- 
pecially for  those  bereaved  by  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren. This  compilation  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
personal  affliction  sustained  by  one  whose  life  was 
in  an  unusual  degree  devoted  to  the  service  of 
children.  6\  by  4J,  136  pages.  Cloth.  Lee  cc 
Shepard,  Boston.  $1. 

The  Nursery  Lesson  Book. — By  Philip  G. 
Hubert,  Jr.  A  very  useful  guide  for  mothers  in 
teaching  young  children.  Fifty  easy  lessons, 
each  lesson  combining  simple  and  progressive  in- 
struction in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing 
and  singing.  One  hundred  outline  illustrations 
of  familiar  objects,  accompanied  by  questions 
pointing  out  their  striking  features,  facilitate  the 
work  of  instruction.     Sixteen  nursery  songs, 
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selected  for  their  pleasing  and  simple  melody, 
are  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  music.  The  type  is 
excellent,  ioi  by  7,  74  pages.  Colored  boards. 
G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons,  New  York.    75  cents. 

Mother,  Nurse  and  Infant. — By  S.  P.  Sackett, 
M.D.  A  book  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
mothers  and  monthly  nurses,  but  in  some  parts  of 
too  technical  a  nature  for  the  lay  reader.  We 
should  think  the  trained  nurse  rather  than  the 
inexperienced  mother  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
8  by  5^,  387  pages.  H.  Campbell  &  Co.,  New 
York.  $2. 

Books  for  Children. 

Among  the  Stars,  or  Wonderful  Things  in  the 
Sky. — By  Agnes  Giberne.  Illustrated.  A  little 
invalid  boy,  who  is  much  alone,  studies  the  stars 
from  his  nursery  window,  thinks  of  them  as  his 
friends,  and  longs  to  know  more  of  them.  A 
German  astronomer  and  his  daughter  take  an 
interest  in  his  desire  for  knowledge,  and  teach 
him  in  a  simple  way  much  that  is  interesting 
about  the  planets,  constellations,  sun  and  moon; 
taking  him  on  sky  journeys,  on  "  the  wings  of 
imagination."  7 J  by  5,  31 1  pages.  Cloth.  Robert 
Carter  &  Bros.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

Fairy  Kitow-a-Bit. — A  nut-shell  of  knowl- 
edge.— By  A.  L.  O.  E.  A  fairy  living  in  a  book- 
case appears  to  two  little  boys,  and  with  his  magic 
wand  makes  the  tea  plant  grow  from  tea;  the  salt 
reveal  a  salt  mine;  the  coffee,  a  coffee  plantation, 
and  so  on,  with  the  common  objects  around, 
teaching  a  great  deal  in  a  very  charming  way. 
Blustrated.  7  by  5,  193  pages.  Cloth.  T. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  London  and  New  York.  80 
cents. 

Fairy  Frisket,  or  Peeps  at  Insect  Life. — By 
A.  L.  O.  E.  A  woodland  fairy  teaches  the  same 
little  boys  about  the  tiny  creatures  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  by  her  magic  wand  changes  the 
children  into  ants  and  butterflies.  Blustrated. 
7  by  5.  Cloth.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London  and 
New  York.    80  cents. 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  her  Children. — By 
Jane  Andrews.  Fourteen  stories,  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  of  "  Amber  Beads, "  "Frost 
Giants,"  "  Sea-life,"  &c.  Illustrated.  7  by  5, 
160  pages.  Cloth.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
Library  Editon,  $1.00.    School  Edtion,  50  cents. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans. — By  Miss  Nina  Moore. 
A  very  pleasing  juvenile  illustrative  history,  or 
rather  story,  of  those  early  times,  well  calculated 
to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct  children.  7  by  5, 
197  pages.  Cloth.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  70  cents. 

The  Birds'1  Christinas  Carol.  — By  Kate  Doug- 
lass Wiggin.  An  unusually  charming  story  of  a 
little  invalid  who,  from  her  sick  room,  sends  out 
help  and  happiness  to  all  within  her  reach.  Illus- 
trated. 8  by  5^,  67  pages.  Tinted  boards. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.   50  cents. 

A  World  of  Little  People. — By  Raymond  M. 
Alden.  The  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  little 
black  ant,  who  is  carried  off  by  a  war  party  of  red 
ants.  His  escape  and  adventures  are  told  in  a 
lively  entertaining  narrative.  Illustrated.  Incident- 
ally some  interesting  information  is  given  about 
other  insects  and  their  curious  habits.    7  \  by  5, 


75  Pages.  Cloth.  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  Boston.  60 
cents. 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  Poetry. — Selected  and 
arranged  by  Loomis  J  Campbell.  An  excellent 
collection  of  poems  for  children  of  all  ages.  It  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  published  separately  and 
together,  the  part  for  youngest  readers  being 
entitled  "Simple  Poems  and  Easy  Rhymes." 
7  by  5,  105  pages.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
Cloth.  $1.00.  Separate  parts,  paper,  25  cents 
each. 

Our  Children ' s  Songs. — A  pleasing  illustrated 
collection  of  poems  for  children,  many  of  them 
from  standard  authors  both  past  and  present, 
divided  into  Songs  for  the  Nursery,  Songs  for 
Childhood,  Songs  for  Girlhood,  Songs  for  Boy- 
hood, Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  Children. 
9J  by  6},  203  pages.  Cloth.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  $1.00. 

A  Dog's  Mission. — By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowc.  Illustrated.  The  story  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  book  shows  how  a  lonely  old 
woman's  life  is  made  sweet  and  bright  again  by 
taking  into  her  home  a  poor  persecuted  dog  and 
caring  for  it.  There  are  several  other  short  stories 
in  the  book.  7.'  by  6,  130  pages.  Cloth.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Airs.  Partington' s  Mother  Goose  Melodies. — 
Edited  by  Uncle  Willis.  A  rather  better  edition 
of  the  familiar  rhymes  than  those  usually  met 
with,  the  type  being  very  good  and  the  illustra- 
tions fair.  Directions  are  given  for  illustrating 
the  melodies  by  pantomine  and  tableaux.  Twelve 
of  the  songs  are  set  to  music.  7^  by  $y2,  224 
pages.  Colored  boards.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton.   50  cents. 

Christmas  Rhymes  and  New  Year's  Chimes.  — 
By  Mary  D.  Brine.  A  charming  collection  of 
verses,  adapted  on  the  whole  to  older  children 
than  those  to  whom  the  title  seems  to  address 
itself.  The  illustrations,  by  various  hands,  are 
very  pretty,  and  the  entire  make-up  exceedingly 
dainty.  10  by  7J,  124  pages.  Illuminated  boards. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Health.— By  Albert  F. 
Blaisdell,  M.D.  Forty  sensible  and  easy  lessons 
in  physiology  for  little  folks.  It  is  intended  that 
interesting  material  from  other  sources,  simple 
experiments,  blackboard  sketches,  etc.,  should 
supplement  the  use  of  this  text-book,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren of  from  eight  to  ten  years.  Blustrated.  7 
by  4^,  117  pages.  Colored  boards.  Lee  & 
Shepard,  Boston.    35  cents. 

Outlines  of  Lessons  in  Botany. — By  Jane  H. 
Newell.  For  the  use  of  teachers,  or  mothers 
studying  with  their  children.  An  improvement 
on  the  former  method  of  teaching  botany  by 
technical  classification,  the  book  following  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Gray's  First  Lessons  and  How  Plants 
Grow.  The  main  divisions  are  "  Plants  and  Their 
Uses,"  "Seedlings, "  "Roots,"  "Buds  and 
Branches,"  "Stems  "  and  "Leaves."  The  les- 
sons are  only  suitable  for  children  of  a  rather  ad- 
vanced age.  The  illustrations  are  very  clear  and 
serviceable.  7  by  5,  140  pages.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.    50  cents. 
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Striking  Evidence  of  the  Power  of  Unsanitary 
Condition  to  Facilitate  Diphtheria. 

Dr.  Chapman,  of  New  Haven,  has  recently 
published  in  the  Medical  News  an  account  of  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  of  great  severity,  which 
broke  out  in  the  village  of  Heiligenblut  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  spread  to  two  other  villages  lower 
down  the  mountains.  The  account  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  physicians,  but  from  it  something  may 
be  drawn  instructive  to  the  readers  of  Babyhood. 
Dr.  Chapman  thus  describes  the  villages  referred 
to:  "  The  architectural  and  ground  plans  of 
Tyrolean  houses  are  the  same  ;  the  size  only  vary- 
ing according  to  the  wealth  of  the  proprietor. 
This  general  plan  has  been  perpetuated  for 
hundreds  of  years,  having  been  found  the  best  to 
fulfill  certain  absolutely  necessary  conditions  of 
living  in  so  rough  a  climate.  A  wide  entrance 
hall,  ending  in  a  stone  staircase  leading  to  the 
sleeping-rooms  above,  paved  with  stone  and 
roofed  with  heavy  arches  of  stone,  is  effectually 
closed  in  winter  by  massive  doors.  The  only  en- 
trance in  winter  is  through  a  narrow  door  let  into 
one  of  the  great  panels.  On  one  side  of  this  hall 
are  two  entrances,  seldom  closed  by  doors;  one 
into  the  great  stone  kitchen  and  the  other  into  the 
living  room,  the  only  rooms  occupied  except  at 
night.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  is  one  en- 
trance, always  open,  leading  into  a  broad  and 
deep  stable.  Here  are  kept  the  horses  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  are  on 
the  Alps,  high  up  above  the  village.  But  with 
the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  cattle  are  driven 
down  from  the  hills.  The  sheep,  goats  and  horses 
and  cows,  pass  through  the  narrow  entrance,  the 
huge  doors  are  shut,  and  there  they  remain 
throughout  the  long  winter. 

"  The  fluids  and  solids  which  naturally  accu- 
mulate with  rapidity,  are,  occasionally,  trans- 
ported, with  some  slight  attempt  at  cleanliness,  to 
a  great  stone  pit  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the 
house,  but  situated  directly  to  the  rear  of  the 
stable  Still,  the  cattle  stand  fetlock  deep  in 
mire.  The  animal  heat  from  so  large  a  number 
is  so  great  that  the  temperature  in  the  stables  stands 
steadily  at  that  of  June,  finding  an  escape  through 
the  always  open  door  ;  the  heated  air  warms  the 


hall;  mingling  with  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fires, 
it  diffuses  itself  through  the  living  room,  and  escapes 
„  up  the  staircase  to  the  sleeping-rooms  above.  An 
effective  and  economcial  steam-heating  system. 

"  Lienz,  3,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  a  town  of  a  few  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains.  A  swift-running  river  passes  through 
it,  into  which  all  the  drainage,  which  is  altogether 
on  the  surface,  runs. 

"  Windisch-Matrei,  3,700  feet,  is  a  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  situated  on  a  spur  of  a 
great  mountain,  overlooking  a  deep  valley. 
Mountain  torrents  rush  through  it  ;  its  single 
street  is  paved  with  cobbles. 

"Heiligenblut,  over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
hangs,  like  a  swallow's  nest,  to  the  side  of  a  pre- 
cipitous incline,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
brawling  stream  of  ice-cold  water  fed  by  the  great 
glaciers  four  thousand  feet  still  higher.  The 
stones  of  its  single  narrow  and  tortuous  street 
are  washed  by  the  constant  overflow  of  a  torrent 
which  rushes  past  to  meet  the  stream  in  the  gorge 
below.  The  scenery  is  forbidding.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  seems  stone,  polished  smooth  by 
the  storms,  and  glistening  dry  under  the  noonday 
sun. 

"  Heiligenblut  has  about  half  the  population  of 
Windisch-Matrei.  From  June  to  October  a  tele- 
graph station  is  located  here.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  post-wagon  comes  twice  a  week,  except 
when  winter's  snows  have  covered  the  roads  deep; 
then  communication  with  the  outside  world  en- 
tirely ceases,  except  for  some  random  visitor  whom 
the  government  makes  its  temporary  postman. 
For  six  weeks,  at  least,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
diphtheria,  all  witnesses  alike  testified  that  Heili- 
genblut had  been  entirely  isolated. 

"  During  the  summer  the  journey  from  Lienz 
takes  more  that  twelve  hours,  so  that  travellers 
are  accustomed  to  halt  over  night.  For  half  the 
distance  the  road  is  too  narrow  for  the  ordinary 
carriage,  and  so  steep  and  dangerous  that  one 
prefers  to  trust  the  feet  rather  than  wheels.  The 
road  to  Windisch-Matrei  is,  however,  a  good  post- 
road,  and  by  no  means  so  long  or  hard.  Winter 
closes  upon  Heiligenblut  in  September,  and  does 
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not  let  go  its  hold  before  the  middle  of  May.  In 
fact,  throughout  the  summer,  in  sheltered  nooks 
on  a  level  with  the  village,  there  are  still  remind- 
ers of  winter's  severity  in  the  shape  of  banks  of 
snow." 

Early  in  February,  1887,  a  boy  at  Heiligenblut 
sickened  with  diphtheria  and  speedily  died.  Of 
sixty  cases  which  followed  forty-eight  were  fatal. 
The  disease  disappeared  by  the  end  of  March. 
The  epidemic  was  carried  early  in  April  to 
Windisch-Matrei  and  later  in  the  month  to  Lienz. 

The  instructive  points  are  these  :  The  pecu- 
liarly unwholesome  domestic  arrangements  had 
not  caused  diphtheria  before,  for  "  the  disease 
was  entirely  unknown  to  the  oldest  inhabitant." 
But  when,  from  some  source,  the  peculiar  poison 
of  the  disease  was  carried  there,  the  conditions 
favorable  for  waking  it  to  life  were  developed  by 
the  unsanitary  arrangements.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  danger  of  filth, 
because  often  no  mischief  is  noted.  But  the  effi- 
ciency of  filth  in  helping  the  growth  and  spread  of 
special  poisons  is  undoubted.  Among  Dr.  Chap- 
man's conclusions  are  these  : 

"  That  the  latent  germ  was  stimulated  into 
active  development  in  the  steaming,  fermenting, 
fevered  atmosphere  of  the  stable. 

"  That  its  virulence  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  high  altitude  and  by  the  rarity 
and  low  temperature  of  the  air. 

"That propagation  from  house  to  house  was  not 
hindered  by  the  passage  of  the  germ  through  a 
rarefied  air  of  very  low  temperature." 


Small  Boys. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  subject.  But  for  all  the 
essays  and  stories  and  Barefoot  Boys  and  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroys,  we  have  a  theory  that  the  vein 
has  as  yet  only  been  sounded  and  perhaps  picked 
about  lazily  ;  the  genius  that  shall  work  it  to  its 
utmost  is  yet  to  come. 

Nor  do  we  claim  to  be  that  Zeus-born  mortal. 
Only  from  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  innumer- 
able favors  received  at  the  hands  of  the  guild, 
from  a  feeling  of  acute  pleasure  that  one  or  two 
street  pictures  have  afforded  us,  out  of  the  min- 
gled sentiments  of  amusement  and  annoyance  and 
respect  and  dismay  caused  by  a  very  young  per- 
son of  our  acquaintance,  we  would  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  many  virtues  of  small  boys,  and 
throw  a  cloak  of  charity,  bordered  heavily  with 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling,  over  their  sins, 
their  noise  and  their  muddy  boots. 


Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  horse-cars  that 
have  been  stopped  by  shrill  whistles  that  were  not 
ours,  the  bundles  that  have  been  rescued  from  the 
muddy  street,  the  errands  that  have  been  run  out 
of  pure  good-will,  the  many  smiles  and  nods  and 
winks  of  good-fellowship,  even  for  those  evilly- 
disposed  urchins  who  have  taken  umbrage  at  our 
new  electric  bell,  and  who  have  tried  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  it  by  stuffing  extraneous  sub- 
stances up  the  speaking  tube,  we  entertain  senti- 
ments not  unkindly,  stopping  short  of  the  gallows 
in  our  prophecies  of  their  future. 

For  the  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  type  our  admira- 
tion is  tempered.  It  may  be  because  he  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public;  it  may  be  because  we 
secretly  doubt  his  existence  in  actual  life;  at  all 
events,  our  heart  warms  more  toward  the  unkempt 
ragamuffin  who  whistles  cheerily  to  himself  in 
alleys,  in  spite  of  insufficient  clothing  and  in- 
clement weather;  toward  newsboys  and  all  boot- 
blacks— two,  in  particular,  whom  we  saw  the 
other  day  sitting  in  a  sunny  corner  on  their  in- 
verted boxes,  arms  intertwined  in  small  boy 
fashion,  head  of  one  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other 
who  was  playing  softly  on  a  harmonica,  both 
utterly  oblivious  to  passers-by,  to  their  own  pictur- 
esque rags,  and,  finally,  to  the  interests  of ' '  trade. ' ' 

We  confess,  too,  to  a  weakness  for  the  common, 
every-day  boy,  who  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but 
who  has  limitless  possibilities  in  both  directions. 
He  is  bearish;  he  forgets  his  manners;  his  big 
boots  clump  about  the  house;  he  steps  on  things 
and  knocks  down  perishable  articles- and  gets  in 
the  way;  he  is  ungrammatical;  he  has  an  avowed 
admiration  for  Sullivan  and  Kilrain;  he  sometimes 
indulges  in  bad  language,  but  he  stands  sturdily 
on  his  small  legs,  accepting  manfully  the  knocks 
and  blows  that  fall  to  his  lot,  receiving  meekly, 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  deficiencies,  sisterly  snub- 
bings  and  maternal  scoldings.  He  is  affectionate 
in  his  way,  responds  quickly  to  a  sympathetic 
touch  or  to  any  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
often  suffers  neglect  because  he  is  misunderstood. 
Accepted  as  a  responsibility,  he  is  capable  of 
wonderful  development. 

For  both  these  classes,  finally,  and  indeed  for 
all  classes,  we  beg  forbearance,  a  show,  at  least, 
of  interest  and  companionship,  and  breadth  of 
view. 

Many  men  besides  their  fathers  have  thought 
small  boys  worthy  of  study:  Murillo,  whose 
cherubs  and  holy  children,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
street  gamins,  are  wonderfully  human;  Dr. 
Arnold,  known  and  dear  to  all  boys  through  his 
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"  Tom  Brown;"  T.  B.  Aldrich,  who  has  told 
one  bad  boy's  story  with  appreciation  and  skill. 
Surely  in  the  light  of  their  many  good  qualities  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  cultivate  a  like  spirit  toward 
them. — Golden  Rule. 


The  Last  Good-Night. 

Clad  in  their  night-gowns,  clean  and  white, 
The  children  come  to  say  good-night ; 

"  Father,  good-night,"  says  Marjory, 
Climbing  for  kisses  on  my  knee. 

Then  Ernest,  Kittie,  Harry  next — 
And  Baby — till  I  feel  perplexed, 

Wishing  the  last  good-night  was  said, 
And  each  and  all  were  packed  to  bed. 

These  small  folks  take  me  unawares  ; 

I  hear  them  call,  when  safe  upstairs, 
As  I  sit  down  to  read  or  write, 

"  Father,  we  want  to  say  good-night !  " 

The  book  or  pen  is  laid  aside  ; 

I  find  them  lying  open-eyed — 
Five  rosy  rebels,  girls  and  boys, 

Who  greet  me  with  tumultuous  noise. 

Can  I  be  stern  with  such  as  these  ? 

Can  charming  ways  and  looks  displease  ? 
They  hold  and  scarce  will  let  me  go, 

And  all  because  they  love  me  so. 

Then  in  a  vision,  suddenly, 

The  future  seems  unveiled  to  me  ! 

It  is  my  turn,  though  all  in  vain, 
To  long  to  say  good-night  again. 

I  see  the  years  stretch  on  and  on, 
The  children  all  grown  up  and  gone  : 

No  chamber  echoes  to  their  tread, 

The  last  good -night  has  long  been  said  ! 

And  by  his  fire-side,  desolate, 
An  old  man  sits,  resigned  to  wait, 

Recalling  joys  that  used  to  be, 
And  faces  that  he  may  not  see. 

Therefore,  what  bliss  is  mine  that  now 
I  still  can  smooth  each  little  brow, 

And  feel  the  arms  that  clasp  me  tight, 
The  lips  that  kiss  the  last  good-night ! 

—  The  Quiver. 


Sunlight  in  the  "  Living  Room." 

There  must  of  necessity  be  north  rooms  in 
houses  where  the  houses  are  more  than  one  room 
deep  ;  but  unhappy  are  they  who  must  live  in 
these  same  north  rooms.  Not  long  ago  a  most 
useful  and  estimable  lady  died,  leaving  a  wide 
circle  to  mourn  her  loss.  She  was  but  a  little  past 
the  prime  of  life,  and  had  much  to  live  for.  Her 
constitution  was  sound,  and  for  twenty  years  she 
had  not  had  a  sick  day  ;  but  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis snapped  the  cord  of  life,  and  she  was  gone. 
After  searching  a  long  time  for  a  cause  suffi- 
cient for  this  result,  her  friends  concluded  that 
she  died  of  north  rooms.  The  editorial  office 
where  she  spent  most  of  the  hours  of  every  day 
never  had  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  it  except  in  the 
longest  days  of  summer.  Her  own  room  in  her 
dwelling  was  also  a  north  room.  Almost  literally 
the  sun  never  shone  on  her,  nor  on  her  special 
surroundings.  The  vigor  and  tenacity  born  of 
sunshine  she  did  not  daily  accumulate.  She  be- 
came like  a  plant  grown  in  a  cellar,  blanched  and 
brittle  and  frail. 

If  those  who  pass  most  of  every  day  in  the  open 
air — as  day  laborers,  and  those  whose  occupations 
keep  them  out-of-doors — spend  much  of  their 
time  when  in-doors  in  north  rooms,  they  may  not 
suffer  very  much,  but  those  whose  lives  are 
passed  mostly  within  walls  of  brick  and  mortar 
should  see  to  it  that  the  sun  pours  in  at  then- 
windows. 

In  selecting  the  site  of  a  house  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  whether  or 
not  it  gives  opportunity  for  building  so  as  to  have 
sunshine  in  the  main  rooms.  In  planning  a 
house  those  rooms  most  used  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  sunshine  that  can  be  poured  into 
them.  A  bay-window  in  a  room  with  southern 
exposure  will  allow  one  to  sit  in  the  sunshine 
from  morning  till  night  of  a  winter's  day.  What 
better  place  for  an  invalid  or  a  brain-worker  than 
such  a  nook  as  that  ?  What  better  place  for  chil- 
dren and  babies  to  live  in  ? 

In  summer  time  north  rooms  are  quite  tolera- 
ble, and  may  be  freely  used  ;  but  even  then  rooms 
that  have  been  purified  by  sunshine  are  best  for 
sleeping-rooms.  Shades,  blinds  and  awnings 
may  so  temper  the  sun's  rays  in  mid-day,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  that  no  discomfort  need  be 
experienced  from  them. — Christian  Advocate. 
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T  T  TE   are  tempted  by   several  inquiries 
Y'V    concerning  disinfectants  to  say  a  word 
about  the  subject  in  general.    The  popular 
use  of  the  word  disinfectant  makes  it  include 
disinfectants  proper — that  is,  those  which 
destroy  infectious  matter  ;  antiseptics,  those 
which  arrest  putrefactive  changes ;  and  deo- 
dordants,  those  which  correct  foul  odors. 
Germicides  are   also  disinfectants  proper 
whenever  the  infection  is  due  to  the  existence 
of  germs.    There  would  be  little  or  no  harm 
in  this  popular  confusion  were  it  not  that 
some  very  good  deodorants  and  even  some 
very  good   antiseptics  are  very  indifferent 
disinfectants.    It  is  quite  possible  to  destroy 
all  foul  odor,  and  yet  have  the  disease-pro- 
ducing  poison   scarcely  touched.  Perhaps 
no  one  would  make  the  error  in  connection 
with  deodorants,  which  act  physically  like 
dry  earth  {e.g.,  in  the  earth  closet)  or  char- 
coal, but  the  confusion  is  very  great  when 
chemical  agents  are  in  question.    Of  the 
disinfectants   proper  (germicides)  the  cop- 
peras (ferrous-sulphate),  while  not  of  the 
rank  of  corrosive  sublimate,  has  considerable 
power,  and  its  deodorant  effect  is  very  good. 
If  it  is  thrown  into  a  large  mass  of  foul 
matter — as,  for  instance,  a  privy  vault — there 
is  often  at  first  a  liberation  of  foul  gases, 
with  a  corresponding  temporary  aggravation 
of  foetor,  but  it  presently  is  corrected.  The 
advantages  of  it  are  that  it  is  safe  for  house- 
hold use  and  very  cheap,  the  ordinary  price 
at  wholesale  being  between  one  and  two 
cents  per  pound,  a  hundred  pounds  generally 
costing  in  cities  about  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  is  more  powerful  as 
a  deodorant,  perhaps  as  four  to  one,  but  it 
costs  from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound  at 
wholesale,  and  is  rather  dearer  on  the  whole. 
As  an  antiseptic  the  copper  sulphate  is  very 


valuable  as  a  germicide,  rather  better  than 
copperas.  Zinc  chloride  (six  to  nine  cents  a 
pound  at  wholesale)  is  also  an  excellent  deo- 
dorant, but  as  an  antiseptic  not  so  good  as 
copper  sulphate.  It  does  not  stain  clothes, 
and  has  no  smell. 


The  importance  of  the  recumbent  posture 
in  the  exhaustive  diseases  of  childhood  is  es- 
pecially great,  and  its  necessity  cannot  be  too 
loudly  proclaimed  or  too  often  enforced. 
Diseases  characterized  by  continued  fever 
and  the  presence  of  depressing  blood  poisons 
enfeeble  the  heart  muscle  to  a  disproportion- 
ate degree  and  render  sudden  changes  of 
position  in  bed  extremely  dangerous  as  pre- 
disposing to  a  fatal  collapse.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  diphtheria.  "  In  no  disease,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  pneumonia,"  writes  Dr. 
Jacobi,  "  have  I  seen  more  fatal  results  from 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  sick,  or  from  any- 
thing more  than  a  sudden  change  of  posture, 
than  in  diphtheria.  Unless  absolute  rest  be 
enforced,  neither  physician  nor  nurse  have 
clone  their  duty." 


Under  the  heading  of  "  Manners  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  a  late  number  of  the  Nation 
dwells  especially  upon  the  necessity  for  teach- 
ing school  children  a  horror  of  scattering 
scraps  of  paper,  banana  and  orange  peel,  and 
refuse  of  various  sorts  through  the  streets  : 

"It  is  not  easy  to  teach  neatness  to  grown  men 
and  women,  but  it  is  possible  to  infuse  into  children 
a  horror  of  the  anti-social  practice  which  helps  a 
great  deal  to  disfigure  and  vulgarize  our  cities,  of 
throwing  down  refuse  of  whatever  nature,  pea-nut 
shells,  bits  of  paper,  cigarette  ends,  old  shoes,  hats, 
etc.,  on  roads,  lanes,  sidewalks,  public  stairways, 
etc.  Our  indifference  to  this  practice,  which  is  the 
result  of  long  familiarity,  is  incomprehensible  to 
foreigners.  *  *  No  child  should  leave  the  public 
schools  without  having  a  dread  of  refuse  ground 
into  him.  He  should  be  taught  to  hate  the  sight  of 
unswept  streets  or  sidewalks, of  saliva-stained  marble 
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or  granite,  of  ashes  or  refuse  of  every  description, 
and  especially  of  bits  of  newspaper  and  ends  of 
cigars,  as  signs  of  gross  selfishness  and  a  low  social 
tone." 

It  certainly  is  a  good  plan  to  instill  such 
principles  into  children  at  school,  but  the 
home  is  the  place  where  the  surest  seeds  of 
this  good  fruit  could  be  sown.  Too  many 
children  are  allowed  to  leave  all  their  clutter 
to  be  cleared  up  by  others,  thus  being,  in  ef- 
fect, systematically  taught  that  they  have  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  They  learn  to 
toss  apple  cores  into  the  street,  or  strew  nut 
shells  on  the  sidewalk,  long  before  they  have 
seen  the  inside  of  any  school,  and  it  is  only 
by  watchful  and  careful  training  at  home 
that  this  much-needed  reform  can  rest  on  a 
sure  basis.  Each  mother  who  instills  into  her 
child  a  love  of  cleanliness  and  order  is  bene- 
fiting the  world  at  large  almost  as  much  as 
her  own  family. 

The  experiments  instituted  some  time  ago 
by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  to  ascertain  certain 
effects  of  the  corset,  and  published  in  Scrib- 
ner's,  have  not,  in  our  opinion,  received  the 
public  notice  which  the  subject  deserves. 
That  the  influence  of  tight  clothing  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart  during  exercise  might  be 
accurately  demonstrated,  twelve  young  wo- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  con- 
sented to  run  540  yards  with  loose  clothing, 
and  then  run  the  same  distance  with  corsets 
on.  The  time  was  the  same  on  each  trial — 
two  minutes  and  thirty  seconds — and  that 
the  exercise  of  the  first  might  not  prejudice 
the  results  of  the  second,  twenty-four  hours 
were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  trials. 
The  results  were  stated  by  Dr.  Sargent  to  be 
as  follows :  "  Before  beginning  the  running, 
the  average  heart  impulse  was  84  beats  to 
the  minute ;  after  running  the  before-men- 
tioned distance,  in  loose  clothing,  the  heart 
impulse  was  152  beats  to  the  minute;  the 
average  natural  waist  girth  being  25  inches. 
The  next  day  corsets  were  worn  during  the 
exercise,  and  the  average  girth  of  waist  was 
reduced  to  24  inches.  The  same  distance 
was  run  in  the  same  time  by  all,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  the  average  heart  im- 
pulse was  found  to  be  168  beats  per  minute. 


When  I  state  that  I  should  feel  myself  justi- 
fied in  advising  an  athlete  not  to  enter  a 
running  or  rowing  race  whose  heart  impulse 
was  160  beats  per  minute  after  a  little  exer- 
cise, even  though  there  were  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  disease,  one  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  wear  and  tear  on  this  important  organ, 
and  the  physiological  loss  entailed  upon  the 
system  in  women  who  force  it  to  labor  for 
over  half  their  lives  under  such  a  disadvantage 
as  the  tight  corset  imposes."  Doctors  have 
decried  the  corset,  books  have  been  written 
against  it,  preichers  have  anathematized  it, 
artists  have  shown  it  up  with  no  sparing  hand, 
and  yet  it  is,  like  the  poor,  "  always  with  us." 
It  has  no  defenders.  All  agree  that  tight 
lacing  deforms  the  body,  limits  respiration, 
threatens  all  sorts  of  trouble  to  the  mother 
and  unnumbered  possible  evils  to  her  chil- 
dren. But  very  few  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  warning  or  rebuke  has  a  per- 
sonal application. 

The  Babies'  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  an  important  charity  and  is  doing  an 
excellent  work.  It  is  stated  that  out  of  the 
ten  thousand  hospital  beds  of  the  city,  not 
forty  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of 
sick  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Its 
object  is  to  apply  to  these  infants  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  afforded  adults  in  such 
abundance  in  our  many  institutions.  And 
the  babies,  especially,  need  this  care.  The 
struggle  for  existence  among  the  poorer 
classes  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of 
rearing  children,  especially  in  cities,  and  an 
opportunity  such  as  is  afforded  in  the  hos- 
pital referred  to  is  an  unqualified  blessing. 
Mothers  employed  away  from  home  must 
leave  their  infants  in  the  care  of  others,  and 
it  is  a  common  experience  in  all  dispensaries 
to  see  feeble  and  cachectic  infants  brought 
for  advice  and  treatment  to  these  institutions 
by  neighbors  or  relatives  of  the  parent  who  is 
at  work.  The  superficial  attention  and  over- 
sight which  an  infant  ill  under  such  home 
surroundings  receives,  the  improper  food,  and 
the  bad  air  of  a  crowded  apartment,  empha- 
size the  need  of  the  charity  thus  briefly  men- 
tioned. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OPIATES  TO  INFANTS. 


BY  JOHN  DORNING,  M.D., 


Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York 
riiysician  to  St.  Joseph's 

OCCASIONALLY  the  maternal  world  is 
startled  by  a  newspaper  account  of  an 
infant's  death  from  an  overdose  of  opium. 
But,  sad  to  relate,  the  impression  is  never 
profound  enough  to  be  productive  of  any  very 
beneficial  results,  for  mothers  and  nurses  con- 
tinue to  administer  paregoric,  cordials  and 
the  like,  as  of  yore.  The  extent  of  this  per- 
nicious practice,  particularly  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  is  simply  amazing, 
and  is  perhaps  apparent  only  to  medical  men. 
And,  of  one  hundred  mothers  whom  I  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  at  my  clinic,  a  short 
time  ago,  over  sixty  gave  their  babies  opiates 
in  one  form  or  another.  This  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit. 

What  is  an  Opiate  ? 

To  many  of  these  mothers  th;  meaning  of 
the  word  opiate  was  not  very  clear.  One 
loquacious  little  woman  believed  "  an  opiate 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  poisonous  drug,"  but 
she  "  never  gave  her  baby  anything  like  that; 
all  that  Baby  got  when  he  cried  too  much 
was  some  '  Godfrey's  cordial.'  "  When  in- 
formed that  her  favorite  cordial  contained 
opium  she  became  horror-stricken,  and  gave 
her  protege  a  shake  or  two  by  way  of  assur- 
ing herself  that  he  still  survived. 

An  opiate,  then,  is  any  medicine  that  con- 
tains opium  or  any  of  its  derivatives,  as  mor- 
phine or  codeine,  and  has  the  power  of 
inducing  sleep  or  repose. 

How  Opiates  are  Administered. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  that  laudanum  and 
paregoric  are  preparations  of  opium.  The 
former  is  the  tincture  of  opium  and  contains 
40  grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce.  Paregoric 
is  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  and  has 
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a  strength  of  2  grains  of  opium  to  the  ounce. 
Either  preparation  kept  in  a  bottle  that  is  not 
tightly  corked  will,  by  evaporation  of  the  al- 
cohol, become  stronger  with  age.  While 
some  mothers  have  the  temerity  to  give 
laudanum  to  their  infants,  the  majority  of 
those  addicted  to  the  practice  of  giving  opiates 
use  the  less  potent  compound,  paregoric.  But 
the  amount  of  the  drug  given  in  either  of 
these  forms  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
quantity  administered  under  some  other  and 
perhaps  less  obnoxious  name.  I  refer  to  the 
vast  number  of  nostrums  that  are  advertised 
and  sold  as  "  cordials,"  "  elixirs,"  "  soothing 
syrups,"  "sedative  drops,"  "carminatives," 
"  anodynes,"  "  diarrhoea  mixtures,"  "  embro- 
cations," "  cough  syrups,"  etc. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  mother  who 
"  would  not  for  the  world  "  give  her  baby 
paregoric  is  beguiled  by  a  very  sympathetic 
and  assuring  advertisement  in  the  back  of  a 
periodical  into  using  some  patented  compound 
of  opium.  The  particular  nostrum  men- 
tioned may  lay  claim  to  being  the  "  mother's 
true  friend  " — tempting  bait  to  the  credulous 
parent.  It  is  said  to  make  "  teething  easy." 
This  touches  a  responsive  chord  in  the  moth- 
er's heart,  for  the  process  of  dentition  is  a 
bete  noire  to  most  parents.  It  promises  to 
"  relieve  colic,  check  diarrhoea,  cure  coughs, 
insure  restless  infants  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep."  The  soundness  of  the  sleep  those 
who  have  used  it  can  generally  vouch  for. 
And,  finally,  it  is  "  warranted  perfectly  pure 
and  harmless."  What  more  can  the  fond 
parent  desire  than  the  manifold  blessings  to 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  magic  liquid  ? 

Some  of  these  nostrums  contain  a  laxative 
to  counteract  the  constipating  effects  of  the 
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opium.  There  are  a  few  soothing  mixtures 
that  are  said  to  contain  neither  opium  nor 
morphine.  This  may  be  true.  Still,  the  ve- 
racity of  the  over-ambitious  manufacturer  is 
not  always  above  suspicion. 

Why  Opiates  are  Given. 

Sleeplessness  in  an  infant  is  always  dis- 
tressing to  the  anxious  mother  or  annoying 
to  the  impatient  nurse,  and  the  most  avail- 
able means  is  generally  sought  for  relieving 
this  condition.  Judging  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  paregoric  or  cordial  bottle  is 
brought  into  requisition  by  some  mothers,  it 
is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  there  being 
a  removable  cause  of  the  existing  trouble 
never  occurs  to  them.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  having  the  cry  hushed 
and  the  eyelids  closed,  whether  the  real  con- 
dition be  sleep,  stupor  or  coma. 

Diarrhoea  in  the  summer  and  coughs  in 
the  winter  are  frequently  treated  with  some 
opiate  mixture  obtained  from  the  drug  store, 
until  the  little  patient  becomes  alarmingly 
narcotized.  The  doctor  is  then  summoned, 
because  the  affection  has,  in  the  parent's  es- 
timation, "  gone  to  the  brain."  The  mother 
would  promptly  resent  the  accusation  that 
she  had  been  poisoning  her  baby. 

In  some  nurseries,  when  the  infant  attains 
that  age  when  the  teeth  should  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  counsel  of  the  wise  old  women  who 
have  raised  children  of  their  own  or  that  of 
the  druggist  is  sought  in  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  facilitating  this  process.  One  will 
expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  a  teething  ring, 
another  will  advise  rubbing  the  gums  with 
laudanum,  while  the  erudite  apothecary  will 
trot  out  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Nockemoff 's  teething 
syrup,  warranted  to  soften  the  gums  and  ren- 
der teething  such  a  pleasure  that  children 
will  bewail  the  termination  of  the  process. 

A  poor  mother  will  dose  her  baby  to  pre- 
vent the  neighbors  being  annoyed  by  his  cry- 
ing, while  she  goes  out  to  earn  a  pittance  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  family.  A  gay  and 
frivolous  parent  will  now  and  then  drug  her  in- 
fant to  the  verge  of  coma  rather  than  deny  her- 
self the  pleasures  of  the  social  world.  Some 
trusty  nurses  carry  a  vial  of  laudanum  or 


paregoric  in  their  pockets  for  use  in  case  Baby 
should  be  guilty  of  creating  a  disturbance  at 
the  little  coterie  in  the  park. 

Susceptibility  of  Children  to  the  Opium 
Poison 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  children 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effects 
of  opium,  more  so  than  is  the  case  with 
almost  any  other  drug.  Then,  again,  there 
are  idiosyncrasies  and  diseased  conditions 
which  render  the  most  insignificant  doses 
dangerous  to  life.  Physicians  are  always 
extremely  cautious  in  prescribing  opium  for 
young  children.  But  a  few  months  ago  I 
saw  a  six  months'  infant  so  profoundly  nar- 
cotized by  six  drops  of  paregoric,  given  by  the 
mother  for  an  attack  of  colic,  that  its  life  hung 
in  the  balance  for  fifteen  hours.  One  drop 
of  laudanum  given  to  a  baby  a  day  old  and  a 
few  drops  of  paregoric  administered  to  a  nine 
months'  infant,  have  been  known  to  prove 
fatal. 

Action  of  Opium. 

The  symptoms  following  the  administra- 
tion of  opium  vary  somewhat  according  to 
the  dose  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  subject. 
Ordinarily,  in  children  a  moderate  dose  (that 
is,  a  moderate  dose  for  a  child)  exerts  a  qui- 
eting influence,  inducing  a  peculiar  dreamy 
condition  which  gradually  passes  into  sleep 
varying  from  a  light  and  dreamful  slumber  to 
a  deep  stupor.  On  awakening  no  unpleasant 
effects  may  be  experienced,  but  very  often 
there  is  a  state  of  depression,  as  shown  by 
languor,  headache,  nausea  or  even  vomiting, 
which  may  last  for  some  hours.  As  the  effects 
of  the  drug  wear  off,  there  may  be  nervous 
twitching  of  the  muscles,  itching  of  the  skin, 
particularly  around  the  nose,  so  that  that 
organ  is  rubbed  vigorously  for  relief.  Hives 
sometimes  appear  on  the  skin.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  bladder  is  blunted,  giving  rise  to 
difficulty  in  urinating.  There  is  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  with  a  diminution  of  their  secre- 
tions, thereby  causing  indigestion  and  consti- 
pation. 

When  large  doses  are  given,  sleep  comes 
on,  quickly  followed  by  coma.    The  pupils 
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are  strongly  contracted  ;  the  face  is  suffused, 
often  quite  blue ;  the  pulse  is  full,  slow  and 
strong,  the  skin  generally  dry  and  warm,  the 
respiration  slow  and  deep.  In  fatal  cases  a 
state  of  collapse  supervenes,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient quietly  ceases  to  breathe. 

Admonition  to  Mothers. 

In  view  of  the  clangers  incident  to  the  use 
of  opium  among  infants,  parents  should 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  assume  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  the  drug  for  their 
little  ones.  The  very  fact  that  physicians, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  use  of  drugs,  are  so 
careful  in  the  use  of  opium  among  their  baby 
patients,  should  be  sufficient  warning  for 
mothers,  who  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
action  of  poisons,  not  to  meddle  with  it  at  all. 
Opiates  will  stifle  the  harassing  cry  and  cause 
the  eyelids  to  droop,  and  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional smile  may  flit  over  the  placid  counte- 
nance, but  it  is  not  "  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer."  It  is  an  artificial  sleep,  a  mere 
manifestation  of  the  operation  of  a  poison  on 
the  nerve  centers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  a  cause  for  everything,  even 


for  a  baby's  crying.  If  the  mother  fail  to 
unearth  the  cause  of  her  baby's  suffering, 
the  family  physician  will  no  doubt  be  able  to 
do  it  for  her.  In  the  case  of  restless,  peevish 
and  crying  infants,  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
habits  and  the  general  health  should  be  in- 
vestigated. Improper  feeding — this  will  em- 
brace too  frequent  nursing  or  feeding,  poor 
quality  of  breast  milk  and  improper  artificial 
food — is  the  principal  cause  of  derangements 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  secondarily  may 
induce  some  form  of  malnutrition,  as  rickets. 
Children  suffering  with  rickets  are  prone  to 
attacks  of  bronchitis  and  bowel  trouble. 
They  are  often  restless  and  fretful.  The 
symptoms  of  rickets  are  very  often  attributed 
to  "  teething."  It  is  about  time  that  mothers 
learned  that  "teething"  is  not  accountable 
for  all  the  ills  of  infancy,  and  that  quack  nbs- 
trums  do  not  "  soften  the  gums  "  and  "  facili- 
tate "  this  process.  This  subject,  however, 
will  be  discussed  in  a  future  article.  In  con- 
clusion, if  the  diet,  clothing  and  general  hy- 
giene of  children  receive  proper  care,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
opiates  in  the  nursery. 


ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS  (QUINSY). 
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•ill  Eye 


THERE  are  comparatively  few  local  ail- 
ments of  childhood  that  are  productive 
of  so  much  injury  to  the  neighboring  struct- 
ures, and  also  to  the  general  health,  as 
diseased,  and  especially  enlarged  or  hyper- 
trophied,  tonsils.  The  distressing  and  bane- 
ful disturbances,  directly  and  indirectly  caused 
by  their  presence,  are  so  much  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  this  evil  may,  to  a  large  extent, 
be  remedied,  at  least  alleviated,  and  often 
prevented  by  timely  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  and  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  disease  and  the  resulting  sequels. 


Acute  Sore  Throat— Catarrhal  Sore  Throat. 

This  is  often  the  prelude  to  the  severer 
form  of  sore  throat,  acute  tonsilitis.  As  the 
readers  of  BABYHOOD  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  common  affection,  I  will  refer  to  it 
but  briefly.  It  is  generally  announced  by  a 
sensation  of  dryness  and  heat  in  the  throat 
with  slight  pain  in  swallowing.  There  is 
seldom  any  cough  or  hoarseness  in  this  stage, 
but  there  may  be  some  fever  and  general  in- 
disposition. 

The  only  treatment  necessary  is  confine- 
ment of  the  child  to  bed  or  to  the  room, 
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where  it  may  have  equable  temperature.  The 
food  should  be  plain  and  easily  digestible.  A 
mild  laxative  of  castor  oil  or  magnesia,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  constipated,  may  be 
given,  and  if  fever  is  present  small  doses  of 
quinine  (two  grains  for  a  child  of  four  or  five 
years,  every  four  or  six  hours)  may  be  ad- 
ministered. For  the  pain  and  discomfort 
in  the  throat  a  Priessnitz  application  is  ben- 
eficial. A  towel  dipped  in  ordinary  water 
and  wrung  out  thoroughly  is  placed  around 
the  neck ;  over  this  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  and 
the  whole  held  in  place  by  a  dry  towel.  A 
gargle  of  chlorate  of  potash  (a  teaspoonful  in 
half  glass  of  water)  is  also  serviceable. 

Phlegmonous   Sore  Throat— Acute  Tonsil- 
itis— Quinsy. 

This  may  follow  upon  one  or  more  attacks 
of  catarrhal  sore  throat,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
is  a  severer  form.  Consequently  it  requires 
more  attention  and  care.  Here,  not  only  the 
tonsils,  but  also  the  back  of  the  throat 
(pharynx)  and  the  vault  of  the  throat  and 
uvula  are  involved  in  the  inflammation.  One 
tonsil  may  be  first  attacked  and  then  the 
other,  or  both  at  the  same  time. 

This  severe  type  of  "  sore  throat  "  is  usually- 
ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  chilly  sensations, 
generally  followed  by  considerable  fever, 
which  may  in  a  few  days  rise  as  high  as  104 
or  105  degrees.  Sometimes  the  patient  may 
in  the  beginning  simply  have  pain  in  the 
limbs,  back  and  head.  This  applies,  however, 
more  particularly  to  the  rheumatic  variety  of 
sore  throat.  There  is  generally  considerable 
pain  in  the  throat,  particularly  in  swallowing, 
or  there  may  be  only  a  feeling  of  constriction 
and  dryness  at  first.  This  inflammation  in- 
creases in  severity,  and  then  there  is  marked 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and,  at  times,  in  res- 
piration. The  tonsils  may  become  so  much 
swollen  as  almost  to  block  up  the  passage, 
and  thus  cause  attacks  of  suffocation. 

Method  of  Examination. 

The  child  may  be  unable  to  open  the  mouth 
wide,  which  fact  will  make  the  examination  of 
the  throat  difficult.  Still,  with  a  little  patience, 
this  can  be  gently  done.  Let  the  patient 
face  the  light  and  open  the  mouth  as  wide  as 


possible  ;  then  press  lightly  but  firmly  with  the 
handle  of  a  spoon,  or,  better  still,  a  tongue  de- 
presser  (Fig.  2),  which  should  be  in  every 
household,  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
tongue,  while  the  child  attempts  to  say  "Ah." 
If  this  method  proves  objectionable,  then 


Fig.  i. — Normal  Appearanxe  of  the  Throat 
— 1,  Soft  Palate  ;  2,  Uvula  ;  7,  8.  Tonsils  ;  9,  Pharynx. 

gently  insert  the  forefinger,  and  press  the 
tongue  down.  Thus  you  see  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  throat  (Fig.  3)  a  large,  irregular, 
swollen,  red  mass,  with  patches  of  a  creamy 
yellowish  secretion  on  the  surface.  The  back 
of  the  throat  is  congested  ; 
the  uvula  and  other  struct- 
ures of  the  throat  are  also 
inflamed. 

Just  here  I  would  warn 
my  readers  against  mistak- 
ing this  secretion  of  the 
tonsils  for  a  diphtheritic 
deposit.  The  secretion  in 
diphtheria  presents  a  leath- 
ery or  grayish-black  ap- 
pearance. It  is  very  tena- 
cious, and  can  only  with 
great  difficulty  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  tonsil,  while  in  tonsil- 
itis  this  layer  of  exudation  can  be  easily  re- 
moved or  brushed  off.  And  in  diphtheria  the 
back  of  the  throat  can  be  more  easily  ex- 
amined than  in  tonsilitis,  as  diphtheritic  pa- 


Fig.  2. — Tongue 
Depresser.  —  A, 
handle  ;  B.  blade. 
Different  sizes  may 
be  obtained,  for 
children  or  adults. 
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tients  do  not  usually  have  the  excessive 
swelling  found  in  tonsilitis.  Then,  more- 
over, the  general  symptoms  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance  in  diphtheria  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Of  course  diph- 
theria may  follow  upon  an  attack  of  tonsilitis, 


Fig.  3. — Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Ton- 
sils, or  "Quinsy  Sore  Throat." 

and  if  it  is  feared,  the  physician  should  at  once 
be  called  in. 

Other  symptoms  of  tonsilitis  are  impair- 
ment of  taste  and  smell,  buzzing  in  the  ears, 
or  indigestion  and  offensive  breath  from 
swallowing  the  secretion.  The  patient  suffers 
occasionally  from  frontal  headaches,  and  in 
small  children  there  may  even  be  delirium  or 
convulsions. 

Causes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment,  I  con- 
sider it  essential  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  some  of  the  various  causes  of  ton- 
silar  affections,  so  that  exposure  of  the  chil- 
dren may  be  avoided,  or  the  evil  corrected 
when  discovered.  First  and  foremost  among 
exciting  causes  is  cold,  exposure  to  draughts, 
the  failure  to  dry  the  feet  thoroughly  after 
being  in  the  rain  or  after  a  bath  ;  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  particularly  affecting 
children  liable  to  sore  throat.  Septic  causes, 
such  as  impure  drinking-water  or  milk,  must 
also  not  be  forgotten.  A  frequent  source  of 
infection  is  defective  sewerage,  offensive  gases 
being  inhaled.  When  several  members  of  a 
family  are  attacked,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  this  fact  and  the  condition  of  the 
sewerage  investigated.  Then  we  have  ton- 
silar  affections  after  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  rheumatism. 


They  even  occur,  it  is  said,  after  difficult  den- 
tition. 

Heredity  as  a  Predisposing  Cause. 

Of  prime  importance  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  disease  of  the  tonsils  is  hereditary, 
as  we  frequently  see  this  affection  in  children 
of  parents  who  have  or  had  enlarged  tonsils. 
Consequently  such  parents  should  be  partic- 
ularly watchful  of  their  children  to  avert  at- 
tacks of  tonsilitis. 

Duration  of  the  Attack. 

The  usual  duration  of  acute  tonsilitis  is 
from  six  or  eight  to  twelve  days,  dependent 
upon  the  severity  of  the  inflammation,  whether 
suppuration  (formation  of  an  abscess)  takes 
place,  or  it  ends  in  resolution — /.  e.,  the  tonsils 
gradually  shrink.  Suppuration  is  usually 
announced  by  a  chill  or  rigors.  Sometimes 
the  child  may  be  awakened  at  night  by  a 
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Fig.  4.— Leiter's  Apparatus  for  Applying 
Cold  to  the  Throat. 

The  coil  is  placed  firmly  and  evenly  around  the 
neck  and  tied  by  means  of  tapes  attached  at  each 
end.  The  can  hanging  above  the  head,  connected  at 
A,  should  contain  about  three  quarts  of  water,  so 
that  it  takes  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  to  pass 
through  the  coil,  and  empties  through  the  tube  B, 
which  extends  to  a  pitcher  on  the  floor.  When  the 
can  is  empty,  the  water  from  the  pitcher  may  be 
poured  back  into  the  can,  so  that  one  application 
requires  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.  The  upper 
tube  is  placed  in  the  can.  so  that  it  touches  the  bot- 
tom. Then  draw  or  suck  in  lower  tuoe  (producing 
a  siphon),  and  the  water  flows  freely  through  the 
coil. 

This  procedure  should  be  used  every  two  or 
three  hours  the  first  and  second  days,  and  every 
three  or  four  hours  on  the  third  day. 
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feeling  of  suffocation,  the  matter  is  discharged 
and  relief  obtained. 

Treatment. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils  be  recognized  early,  as  then 
most  good  can  be  obtained  by  proper  treat- 
ment. This  is  the  duty  of  the  mother,  as  gen- 
erally the  physician  is  not  called  in  until  the 
attack  has  become  severe.  Consequently, 
careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  any  com- 
plaints of  the  children  or  to  any  of  the  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  tonsilitis.  On  the 
first,  second,  and  sometimes  the  third  day, 
the  attack  may  be  aborted  or  the  duration  of 
suffering  limited,  and  suppuration  and  other 
unpleasant  and  evil  consequences  be  averted 
by  simple  means — /.  e.,  the  application  of  con- 
stant cold  with  Leiter's  apparatus.    (Fig.  4.) 

As  I  consider  this  apparatus  of  very  great 
value  in  this  and  other  affections,  a  drawing 
is  here  given  to  show  the  method  of  applica- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts,  with 
much  better  results  than  follow  the  ordinary 
applications  of  cold,  as  damp  cloths,  etc.  The 
reasons  for  the  greater  efficiency  of  this  appa- 
ratus are  thus  given  by  a  well-known  author- 
ity :* 

1 .  The  effect  is  strictly  local. 

2.  The  temperature  is  constant ;  warm  ap- 
plications do  not  become  cold,  nor  cold  appli- 
cations warm. 

3.  Moisture,  with  all  its  attendant  inconve- 
nience, is  not  necessary,  but,  if  indicated,  can 
be  applied  by  this  method,  the  required  tem- 
perature being  maintained. 

4.  It  is  cleanly,  light,  and  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 

5.  Ice,  so  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  is 
not  required,  the  temperature  of  ordinary 
pump  water  being  quite  cold  enough. 

6.  Lastly,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  the  apparatus  is  so  cheap  and  capable, 
moreover,  of  such  diverse  application,  that, 
unlike  many  other  novelties  in  instrumental 
therapeutics,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
urging  its  general  adoption. 

It  is,  however,  of  little  or  no  benefit  if  ap- 
plied after  the  third  day,  and  may  even  be 

*  Lennox  Browne  :  The  Throat  and  Its  Diseases. 


injurious  if  suppuration  is  imminent,  though 
at  this  period  the  coil  may  be  used  with  warm 
water  to  considerable  advantage.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  its  good  effects,  preventing  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation,  and  producing 
a  sensation  of  comfort  and  ease.  The  appa- 
ratus, which  should  be  in  every  household, 
can  be  applied  in  bed — the  can  being  tied  to 
the  bedpost. 

Other  treatment  than  that  indicated  had 
better  be  left  to  a  competent  physician.  How- 
ever, if  the  child  is  strong  and  not  too  young, 
a  light  emetic  of  mustard  and  water  is  bene- 
ficial. A  mild  laxative  should  always  be 
given,  as  castor  oil  or  citrate  of  magnesia 
(effervescing)  or  rhubarb.  If  the  child  is  con- 
stipated a  saline  purgative  is  better.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guiac 
in  a  half-glass  of  milk  often  acts  well  in 
aborting  the  attack  (but  it  is  unpleasant  to 
take).  It  may  first  be  gargled  and  then 
swallowed.  This  should  not  be  given  after 
the  second  day.  Small  doses  of  quinine,  or, 
better  still,  salicylate  of  soda  (5  to  10  grains) 
every  three  hours,  are  useful  in  the  fever. 
Sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  al- 
coholized luke-warm  water  is  very  agreeable. 

Gargles,  as  well  as  inhalations,  are  of  little 
value.  The  inhalation  of  steam  (plain  water 
or  medicated  with  chamomile  flowers,  hops, 
sage,  etc.)  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  But 
gargles  and  inhalations,  brushing  or  any  other 
treatment  that  fatigues  or  irritates  the  child, 
causing  hawking  or  coughing,  should  not  be 
used.  Sprays  with  an  ordinary  atomizer  are 
much  more  agreeable.  A  still  simpler, 
pleasant  and  soothing  method  is  to  hold  in 
the  mouth,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  gargle, 
according  to  the  method  of  Von  Troeltsch,* 
some  warm  water,  medicated  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  (one  part  acid  to  fifty  or  sixty 
of  water).  Salicylic  acid  (1  to  100)  is  said  to 
have  special  virtues. 

*  "Take  a  mouthful  of  the  gargle,  hold  it  in  the 
back  of  the  throat  with  the  head  thrown  back,  then, 
closing  the  nose  with  finger  and  thumb,  open  the 
mouth  and  make  the  movements  of  swallowing 
without  letting  the  liquid  go  down  the  throat.  No 
harm  need  be  feared  if  some  of  the  liquid  should 
happen  to  be  swallowed."  In  fact  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  gargle  if  we  wish  to  get  the  fluid  into  the 
throat  at  all. 
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Ordinary  cold  application  can,  as  stated  be- 
fore, to  better  advantage  be  replaced  by  Leit- 
er's  apparatus,  which  should  be  used  about 
every  two  or  three  hours  the  first  day,  and 
every  three  or  four  hours  the  second  and  third 
days.  Warm  applications,  as  cloths  wrung  out 
in  hot  water  or  poultices  (of  linseed  meal,  etc.), 
are  very  acceptable  and  beneficial  in  the  later 
stages  of  resolution,  when  the  tonsils  have  be- 
gun to  shrink,  or  just  before  and  after  sup- 
puration. Leiter's  apparatus  can  also  here  be 
used  with  more  comfort  and  ease  with  warm 


water,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  it 
too  warm  and  thus  scald  the  neck. 

The  diet  must  be  bland  and  nourishing ; 
not  too  warm  or  at  all  irritating.  Raw  oysters 
are  very  pleasant  to  take. 

In  order  to  render  the  system  less  suscep- 
tible to  colds,  proper  attention  should  be  paid 
to  clothing,  and  the  body  be  strengthened  by 
gymnastic  exercise  and  cold  baths,  care  being 
taken  to  rub  the  skin  after  the  bath  with  a 
crash  towel,  and  thus  promote  healthy  reac- 
tion. 


MUSIC-STUDY  FOR  YOUNG 
GERS  AND  POSIT1 

BY  PHILIP  G 

WITHIN  the  last  year  or  two  several 
German  doctors  have  suggested  that 
there  were  possible  dangers  in  making  young 
children  study  music.  Nervousness,  fits,  sleep- 
lessness and  over-excitability  were  cited  as  due 
possibly  to  music,  and  parents  were  warned 
against  allowing  nervous  children  to  sing  or 
to  play  on  the  piano  or  violin.  It  was  said 
that  in  such  children  the  emotions  needed 
repression  rather  than  stimulation. 

May  we  not  suspect  these  learned  gentle- 
men of  spite  ?  They  have  suffered  from  the 
piano-practicing  fiend.  They  are  among 
those  who  believe  that  piano-playing  should 
be  in  the  control  of  the  authorities,  and  al- 
lowed only  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
they  throw  forth  these  alarming  suggestions 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief. 

I  have  asked  a  great  many  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  music,  what  they 
thought  as  to  this  question,  and  the  weight 
of  opinion  is  wholly  against  these  alarmists. 
It  may  be  argued  that  self-interest  would 
prompt  every  music-teacher  to  take  arms 
against  any  such  theory,  so  that  I  extended 
my  inquiries  from  the  teachers  to  the  doctors 
who  might  know  of  such  cases;  and  again  the  , 


CHILDREN— POSSIBLE  DAN- 
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dangers  mentioned  as  possible  are  said  to  be 
so  slight,  as  compared  with  the  positive  ad- 
vantages, that  they  may  virtually  be  ignored. 
I  have,  however,  heard  of  children  who 
seemed  to  be  affected  by -music  more  than 
was  good  for  them  ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
teacher  was  commonly  more  to  blame  than 
the  music.  If  a  child  complains  of  headache 
after  every  music  lesson,  it  is  safe  to  stop. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  reading  or  writing. 
That  a  sickly,  nervous  child  is  better  off  with- 
out lessons  of  any  kind  when  they  are  found 
to  have  an  irritating  effect,  needs  no  argu- 
ment. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  two-year-old  child 
who  never  goes  to  sleep  so  long  as  the  sound 
of  a  piano  is  heard  in  the  house  ;  an  attempt 
to  put  him  to  sleep  by  playing  to  him  has 
just  the  opposite  effect.  We  may  assume 
that  such  a  child  needs  no  lessons  in  music 
for  several  years  ;  he  will  absorb  as  much  as 
is  good  for  him.  The  children  upon  whom 
music  appears  to  exercise  no  marked  effect 
are  probably  the  ones  who  will  gain  most  by 
short  lessons. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Seeger,  who  has  devoted 
i  much  attention  to  singers'  troubles,  tells  me 
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that,  in  the  few  cases  of  possible  injury 
through  singing,  the  evil  could  always  be 
traced  to  an  unnatural  system  of  breathing. 
A  child  who  talked  in  a  strained  voice  and 
breathed  spasmodically  would  naturally 
make  matters  worse  by  attempting  to  sing. 
Outraged  organs  would  protest  and  pain 
would  result.  Make  the  child  use  the  voice 
naturally,  and  all  trouble  will  disappear. 

The  advantages  of  beginning  to  teach  a 
child  music  when  other  training  is  begun  are 
many.  Aside  from  the  positive  enjoyment 
which  even  children  so  young  as  three  years 
of  age  obtain  from  singing,  the  general 
health  may  be  improved.  Singing  induces 
regular,  full  breathing.  The  ancients  were 
convinced  of  the  physical  benefits  of  music. 
Oribasius  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  effects 
of  singing  in  preventing,  curing,  or  alleviating 
a  great  number  of  diseases,  such  as  lung 
trouble,  bad  digestion,  etc.  Galen  spoke 
highly  of  flute-playing.  As  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  music  upon  the  manners  and  morals 
of  people,  literature  is  full  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  who  has  taught 
music  to  thousands  of  children,  says  that  he 
knows  of  no  instance  where  injury  has  re- 
sulted. He  has  had  classes  of  children  under 
four  years  of  age  who  sang  nursery  rhymes 
and  other  little  songs  with  enthusiasm.  But 
his  practice  is  never  to  give  young  children 
more  than  a  few  minutes  of  music  every  day. 
With  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  five 
minutes  a  day  ought  to  suffice. 

Whether  or  not  the  early  cultivation  of 
music  helps  materially  in  giving  a  child  good 
taste  in  music  is  to  me  still  an  open  question. 
I  can  recall  so  many  instances  in  which  the 
utmost  cultivation  and  care  produced  nothing, 
and,  upon  the  other  hand,  instances  in  which 
musical  taste  or  faculty  seemed  to  appear 
without  cultivation,  that  I  am  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  love  or  appreciation  of  music  as 
something  not  to  be  taught.  But,  when 
present,  it  may  be  developed.  It  is  said  that 
Richard  Wagner  as  a  boy  sho.ved  no  particu- 


lar love  for  music.  It  was  only  after  hearing 
a  Beethoven  symphony  that  this  master-cre- 
ator of  music  said  to  himself  :  "  I  will  be  a 
musician." 

Perhaps  for  the  very  reason,  however,  that 
extraordinary  musical  genius  may  lie  dormant 
until  awakened,  ought  every  child  to  be  tested 
and  given  at  least  the  opportunity  to  do 
wonders.  It  is  also  to  be  said  that  in  instru- 
mental music  technical  facility  of  a  high  order 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  early  training.  For 
the  violin  or  the  piano,  the  fingers  must  be 
prepared.  Five  minutes  at  the  piano  when 
the  child  is  six  years  old  may.  do  more  good 
than  an  hour's  work  a  few  years  later. 

Many  parents  will  ask  :  "  What  are  we  to 
do  when  hours  of  painful  practice — painful  to 
parents  as  well  as  to  children — and  years  of 
lessons  from  the  most  competent  teachers 
we  can  find,  fail  to  produce  anything?" 
An  old  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  the  other 
day :  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  my 
eldest  girl.  We  began  to  teach  her  music 
when  she  was  three  years  old.  We  have 
spent,  literally,  thousands  of  dollars  upon  her 
musical  education.  She  is  now  sixteen,  and 
her  playing  of  a  Chopin  nocturne  sounds  like 
a  caricature.  What  ought  we  to  have  done 
and  what  ought  we  to  do  ?  " 

I  sympathize  so  keenly  with  this  sufferer 
that  I  should  advise  giving  up  the  attempt  to 
make  bricks  without  straw.  If  a  child  of 
three  shows  aptitude  for  the  piano,  let  him 
begin  his  little  lessons.  If  not,  wait  until  the 
disposition  manifests  itself.  The  world  can 
afford  to  lose  a  few  phenomenal  players  if  we 
can  escape  some  ills  I  know  of. 

Again,  the  appreciative  faculty  may  be  well 
developed  without  implying  any  executive  or 
creative  faculty.  I  am  very  fond  of  music 
myself,  and  think  that  I  know  good  music 
from  bad.  But  the  lessons  I  received  for 
years  in  piano  playing  resulted  in  nothing  so 
far  as  piano  playing  is  concerned.  And  I  do 
not  believe  these  lessons  helped  me  to  any 
love  of  music — rather  the  ether  way. 


HOW  INFANTS  SHOULD  BE  NURSED  AND  FED. 
III.— HAND-FEEDING. 
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\  S  stated  in  the  first  paper,  our  object  is 
f\  not  to  discuss  7i>/ta/  infants  shall  be  fed, 
but  hou>.  In  this,  the  concluding  article,  we 
shall  offer  some  suggestions  upon  general 
methods  in  hand  feeding. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  again  that  all 
children  are  to  be  nursed  whenever  this  is 
possible;  that  no  feeding  and  no  food  sup- 
plies perfectly  the  place  of  good  maternal 
nursing. 

Partial  Nursinsr  versus  All-Feeding-. 

Some  physicians  still  cherish  the  view  that 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  combine  nursing  and  feed- 
ing, and  the  opinion  is  even  more  widely 
received  among  the  general  public.  All 
physicians,  however,  who  have  studied  the 
subject  with  any  degree  of  care  agree  that 
children  who  get  but  one-half  breast  milk  do 
much  better  than  those  who  get  none  ;  and 
that  if  the  mother  is  able  to  supply  her  child 
with  but  a  portion  of  what  it  requires,  she 
should  do  so,  provided  it  can  be  done  with- 
out detriment  to  herself.  When,  however, 
careful  observation  has  shown  that  the 
mother  is  too  weak  or  too  anaemic  to  nurse 
her  child,  or  that  her  milk  disagrees  with  the 
child,  the  sooner  all  nursing  is  stopped  and 
proper  hand  feeding  begun  the  better  for  the 
child,  and  for  her  also. 

The  Apparatus  for  Hand  Feeding:. 

I.  Feeding  Bottles. — Many  fancy  bottles 
are  in  the  market,  but  none  are  so  good  for 
general  use  as  those  with  flat  bottoms  and 
long  necks  so  commonly  used.  We  must 
have  a  bottle  that  will  stand,  and  one  that 
contains  as  few  angles  as  possible.  The  six- 
ounce  size  is  the  best  to  besnn  with,  and  as  I 


some  are  sure  to  be  broken  soon,  it  is  as  well 
to  lay  in  a  dozen  at  the  outset. 

2.  Nipple  Tips. — The  simplest  are  the 
best.  Never  under  any  circumstances  should 
the  bottle  attachments  in  the  shape  of  a  tube, 
partly  of  rubbqfand  partly  of  glass,  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  feeding  bottle,  be  tol- 
erated. To  keep  them  clean  is  an  impos- 
sibility. The  black  rubber  nipples  which  slip 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  are  the  best  at- 
tachment. The  red  rubber  ones  are  so  soft 
as  to  collapse  easily,  and  are  useless.  It  is 
best  to  buy  the  nipples  which  are  not  per- 
forated, and  make  the  necessary  opening 
yourself  with  a  large  pin.  The  opening  should 
never  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  milk  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  stream. 

3.  Lamps. — In  the  country,  where  no  gas 
is  to  be  had,  an  alcohol  lamp  is  usually  the 
best  that  can  be  had.  In  the  city  no  family 
who  have  a  baby  to  feed  artificially  should  be 
without  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  costs  but  half 
a  dollar,  and  with  this  and  a  few  feet  of  rub- 
ber tubing  to  attach  it  to  the  gas  fixture,  an 
apparatus  is  at  hand  which  is  always  in  readi- 
ness, and  needs  no  filling. 

4.  A  glass  graduate  or  measuring  glass, 
holding  either  2  or  4  ounces. — This  is  in- 
expensive, easily  kept  clean  and  accurate, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  com- 
mon mode  of  measuring  by  the  tablespoon. 
The  spout  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
funnel. 

5.  Large  and  small  bottle  brushes. 

6.  Bicarbonate  of  soda. 

7.  Absorbent  cotton. 

8.  An  Arnold  sterilizer ;  not  necessary  in 
the  country,  where  fresh  milk  can  be  obtained 
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twice  a  day.  In  the  city,  however,  where  some 
of  our  milk  is  twenty-four  hours  old  when 
it  is  delivered  and  forty-eight  when  con- 
sumed, this  or  some  substitute  is  an  absolute 
necessity.    It  costs  $2. 50. 

The  Care  of  Bottles  and  other  Apparatus. 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  emptied,  the  bottle 
should  be  rinsed  with  cold  water,  then 
washed  thoroughly  with  hot  soap-suds  and  a 
brush,  rinsed  and  filled  with  a  weak  soda 
solution  until  shortly  before  it  is  needed, 
when  it  is  again  to  be  scalded  for  ten  minutes, 
or  rinsed,  dried  and  baked  in  an  oven  for 
twenty  minutes,  being  previously  corked  with 
a  plug  of  cotton. 

Rubber  nipples  should  be  rinsed  with  cold 
water  after  using,  best  by  holding  them 
under  a  faucet,  and  then  be  fllowed  to  soak 
in  a  weak  soda  solution  till  needed.  It  is  well 
to  turn  these  inside  out  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  scrub  them  thoroughly. 

All  other  utensils  used  should  be  kept  ab- 
solutely clean  with  soap  and  hot  water. 

Preparing-  the  Bottles  for  a  Day. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the 
milk  for  the  day.  the  entire  number  of  meals 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  should  be  prepared  ; 
i.e.,  supposing  the  milk  to  be  delivered  but 
once  daily.  If  the  infant  is  to  have  seven 
meals  a  day,  the  proper  quantity  for  a  feeding 
is  put  into  each  one  of  the  seven  bottles.  If 
lime-water,  barley-water  or  any  other  addi- 
tion or  diluent  is  to  be  added  to  the  milk,  it 
should  be  done  now.  The  bottles  are  now 
plugged  with  cotton,  and  steamed  in  the 
sterilizer  for  forty  minutes.  They  are  then 
removed,  cooled  and  placed  upon  ice.  When 
the  hour  for  feeding  comes  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  ice  chest  for  a  bottle 
and  heat  the  milk  to  the  proper  temperature, 
by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  cup  or  saucepan  of 
water  kept  hot  over  the  lamp.  The  milk  is 
thus  preserved  and  heated  in  the  same  bottles 
from  which  it  is  fed. 

In  case  we  are  in  the  country  where  good 
fresh  milk  is  delivered  twice  a  day,  the  same 
plan  is  pursued,  omitting  the  sterilizing. 

When  fed,  the  milk  should  be  about  100 
degrees  Fahr.    A  variation  of  a  few  degrees 


from  this  is  unimportant,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  employ  a  thermometer.  Many 
nurses  learn  to  estimate  the  temperature  quite 
accurately  by  feeling  the  outside  of  the  bottle. 
The  practice,  often  followed,  of  the  nurse 
taking  a  few  pulls  at  the  bottle  herself  before 
giving  it  to  the  baby,  should  on  no  account  be 
allowed.  A  simple,  convenient  and  tolerably 
accurate  way  of  determining  the  tempera- 
ture is  to  drop  a  few  drops  from  the  bottle 
upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  should  feel 
warm,  but  never  hot  to  the  touch. 

Quantity  and  Frequency  for  the  Different 
Ages. 

No.  of         One  Daily 
Age.     Feedings.    Feeding.  Quantity. 

1  week  10..    1  to  1  %  ounces.  .10 to  15  ounces. 

2t04%veeks.  8..  2102%  "  ,.i6t020  " 
6  weeks....  7..  3  to  3^2  "  ..21  to  24  " 
4  months  . .  6..  4I4  to  5  "  ..261030  " 
9  "  ..S--6Kto7K  "  ..33*038  " 
12       "      ..5..    8to8}£     "     ..40t043  " 

General  rule  :  If  the  number  of  feedings  is 
what  we  have  stated  hpre  it  should  be,  very 
nearly  the  proper  quantity  will  be  given  if  we 
increase  each  meal  one  ounce  a  month  up  to 
the  age  of  six  months,  and  then  one-half  an 
ounce  a  month  up  to  twelve  months. 

In  connection  with  hand  feeding  it  is  even 
more  important  than  in  nursing  that  regu- 
larity in  hours  and  proper  intervals  be  religi- 
ously adhered  to.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  here  the  reasons  for  this.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  just  given  that  we  have 
assumed  that  a  child  after  four  months  needs 
but  six  meals  a  day.  At  this  time  all  night 
feeding  (/".  e.,  between  10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.) 
should  be  stopped.  When  nine  months  is 
reached,  the  10  P.M.  meal  can  also  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  child  taught  to  go  from 
7  P.M.  to  6  or  7  A.M.  without  food. 

During  the  second  and  third  years  the  mis- 
take is  often  made  of  allowing  too  few  regu- 
lar meals,  so  that  the  pernicious  habit  of 
constant  lunching  or  "eating  between  meals" 
is  established,  because  the  child  cannot  well 
go  as  long  as  adults  without  food.  It  is  bet- 
ter, then,  to  continue  the  five  meals  a  day 
throughout  the  second  year  and  four  regular 
meals  throughout  the  third  year,  and  allow 
nothing  except  water  at  other  times. 
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Pernicious  Habits  in  Feeding. 

One  or  two  special  things  should  be  empha- 
sized under  this  head.  First,  the  habit  of  filling 
a  bottle  and  putting  it  into  the  crib  with  the 
child,  allowing  it  to  eat  or  sleep  as  it  chooses. 
Only  the  amount  proper  for  a  single  feeding 
should  be  put  into  the  bottle,  and  the  child 
should  not  be  over  half  an  hour  in  taking  it. 
Infants  should  never  be  allowed  to  form  the 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  nipple  in  the 
mouth. 

Too  rapid  feeding,  although  not  so  injuri- 
ous, should  likewise  be  avoided.  This  usu- 
ally results  from  the  fact  that  the  holes  in  the 
rubber  nipple  are  too  large,  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  literally  pours  into  the  in- 
fant's mouth  until  the  bottle  is  empty.  In 
this  way  a  child  may  be  only  three  or  four 
minutes  in  getting  its  meal.  It  is  natural 
that  a  certain  amount  of  effort  should  be 
made  in  nursing,  and  this  should  be  required 
also  in  bottle  feeding.  The  muscular  move- 
ments required  in  sucking  certainly  stimu- 
late the  salivary  secretions,  and  are  hence 
beneficial. 

Requirements  According-  to  Seasons. 

The  system  of  the  child  as  well  as  that  of 
the  adult  requires  less  food  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  cold 
season  a  certain  additional  amount  of  food 
is  required  for  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  the  loss  by  radiation  being  much 
greater. 

In  the  summer,  on  the  contrary,  perspiration 
is  very  active,  and  there  is  consequently  an 
increased  amount  of  water  demanded.  In 
the  summer  season,  therefore,  and  particu- 
larly during  very  hot  periods,  the  amount  of 
food  given  should  be  diminished  by  one- 
third  or  one-fourth,  and  the  difference  in 
bulk  be  made  up  by  adding  water.  Water 
should  also  be  allowed  freely  between  feed- 
ing hours.  If  this  rule  were  strictly  fol- 
lowed, very  many  cases  of  summer  indiges- 
tion and  diarrhoea  might  be  avoided. 

Variations  Required  by  Disease. 

No  matter  from  what  disease  a  child  be 
suffering,  if  it  is  an  acute  disease  and  accom- 
panied by  fever,  the  powers  of  digestion  are 


very  much  impaired,  and  to  give  the  allow- 
ance required  by  the  infant  when  in  perfect 
health  would  in  most  cases  be  injurious,  and 
might  cause  added  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  loss  of  appetite 
and  repugnance  to  food  so  common  in  pneu- 
monia, scarlet  fever,  dipththeria  and  many 
kindred  diseases,  is  the  way  in  which  nature 
expresses  the  fact  that  the  normal  powers  of 
digestion  are  crippled.  There  is  great  dan- 
ger in  many  cases  here  of  overdoing  the 
matter  of  feeding.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
use  of  foods  which  have  been  partially  di- 
gested, such  as  peptonized  milk,  comes  in  so 
well. 

If  the  attack  from  which  the  child  is  suf- 
fering is  one  of  acute  indigestion  with  vomit- 
ing, whether  diarrhoea  is  present  or  not,  posi- 
tive harm  is  very  often  done  by  over-zealous 
mothers  or  nurses  in  the  matter  of  feeding. 
Here  nothing  is  of  so  much  value  in  restoring 
these  organs  to  a  healthy  condition  as  rest. 
A  large  number  of  these  attacks  are  cured, 
and  more  speedily  than  by  any  other  means, 
by  abstinence,  no  food  whatever  being  al- 
lowed, and  only  a  little  bland  barley  water 
or  toast  water  sufficient  to  allay  thirst. 

In  all  cases  where  we  have  acute  disease 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  there  is  for 
the  time  almost  complete  arrest  of  the 
powers  of  digestion,  and  all  food  does  harm. 

No  Infant  Foods  So  Good  as  Cow's  Milk. 

We  cannot  close  this  series  of  articles 
without  emphasizing  the  statement  that  no 
one  of  the  infant  foods  so  widely  advertised 
and  sold  compares  in  value  with  cow's  milk 
for  use  as  a  diet  for  healthy  infants  who 
must  be  artificially  fed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Physician's,  interested  especially  in 
the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  held 
in  Washington  in  September  of  last  year, 
•the  feeling  was  practically  unanimous  in  con- 
demnation of  the  increasing  use  in  the  city, 
and  even  in  the  country,  of  patented  infant 
foods  to  the  exclusion  of  cow's  milk  in  the 
hand  feeding  of  infants. 

With  simple  and  sufficient  means  of  steril- 
izing cow's  milk  at  our  command,  and  with 
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increasing  care  in  regard  to  milk  and  dairy  in-  as  to  quantity  and  regularity  are  at  the  same 

spection  and  the  handling  of  milk  in   the  time  carried  out,  a  new  era  will  have  dawned 

houses,  the  dangers  which  have  hitherto  been  in  infant  feeding — let  us  hope  with  results 

connected  with  its  use  as  a  food  for  infants  in  far  better  than  those  that  have  attended  the 

cities  will  no  longer  exist.    If  proper  rules  methods  these  have  supplanted. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  TRAINING.  — II. 


BY  T.  O  CONOR  SLOAN'E,  A.M.,  PH.D., 


Author  of  "  Home  Experiments  in  Science 

THE  writer  of  these  lines  once  knew  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  ob- 
serving that  there  were  no  phenomena  in 
nature.    His  meaning  in  making  this  truly 


Fig.  i. 

astonishing  remark  was  clear.  He  regarded 
the  word  phenomenon  as  meaning  something 
surprising.  Nature  should  not  surprise  by 
her  manifestations ;  they  are  all  subject  to 
and  dictated  by  law.  If  we  could  but  reason, 
perfectly  without  assistance,  we  should  never 
need  to  study  natural  philosophy.  All  of 
nature's  ways  would  be  evident  and  clear  to 
us. 

After  men  had  been  actively  observing  and 
theorizing  about  nature's  ways  for  many  cen- 


turies, Newton  developed  the  primary  law  of 
gravitation.  It  would  seem  rather  hard  to 
thrust  the  subject  of  center  of  gravity  directly 
at  a  little  child  ;  yet,  in  abolishing  the  dry- 
ness of  the  subject  by  showing  some  pretty 
experiments,  the  child  may  acquire  a  good 
idea  of  what  it  means,  without  being  fright- 


Fig.  2. 

ened  or  repelled.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa 
may  be  taken  as  the  object,  its  picture  may 
be  shown,  and  the  theory  of  bodies  in  stable 
equilibrium  may  be  illustrated  and  finally  ap- 
plied to  it. 
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First  show  the  little  philosopher  how  to 
find  the  center  of  gravity — the  point  at  which 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  positions. 
Take  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  about  a  foot 
across.  Pass  a  bonnet-pin  through  it  near 
its  edge,  so  that  it  will  freely  swing.  Hang 
a  thread,  with  a  button  attached,  to  the  pin. 
This  thread  will  cross  the  axis  containing  the 
center  of  gravity.  Its  position  must  be 
marked  with  a  pencil.  A  dot  at  the  lower 
end  is  enough  ;  the  line  may  be  completed 
with  the  aid  of  a  ruler.  Remove  the  pin  and 
place  it  in  a  new  position,  hang  the  little 
plumb-line  on  it  and  repeat  the  same  deter- 
mination for  a  new  line.  The  axis  containing 
the  center  of  gravity  passes 
through  the  intersection  of 
the  two  lines.  If  a  thread  is 
drawn  through  the  point  thus 
determined  the  pasteboard 
will  hang  horizontally.  (Fig. 
I.) 


foot  furthest  from  the  wall  be  lifted.  It  will  be 
found  impossible  to  stand.  The  vertical  from 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  person  passes 
outside  the  supporting  foot.  (Fig.  2.)  The 
child  could  stand  against  the  wall  when  on 
both  feet  because  the  vertical  from  its  center 
of  gravity  passed  within  the  outermost  point 
of  support  afforded  by  the  outer  foot.  The 
tower  of  Pisa  stands  for  a  similar  reason.  The 
vertical  from  its  center  of  gravity  passes  within 
the  base.  If  it  passed  outside  of  it,  the  tower 
could  not  stand.  This  can  be  very  simply 
and  elegantly  illustrated  by  a  miniature  rep- 
resentation of  the  great  structure.  A  rect- 
angular block  or  box  of  wood  and  a  strip  of 
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Even  in  so  simple  an  lr 
experiment  as  this  some 
nicety  is  needed.  The 
pasteboard  must  swing 
very  freely  on  the  bonnet-pins,  and  the 
plumb-line  must  nearly,  but  not  quite,  touch 
it.  The  marking  of  the  true  position  of  the 
thread  will  need  exactness.  If  the  final  result 
is  not  perfect,  the  paper  can  be  spun  on  the 
point  of  a  pencil,  when  any  slight  inexactness 
will  be  unseen  or  masked  by  the  rotary  mo- 
tion. If  a  rectangular  piece  is  taken,  the 
plumb-lines  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  ob- 
lique lines  drawn  from  corner  to  corner  will 
determine  the  same  point. 

For  a  body  to  stand  in  equilibrium  the  ver- 
tical from  the  center  of  gravity  must  pass 
within  its  base.  Let  the  little  philosopher 
stand  sideways,  with  one  foot  and  shoulder 
against  the  wall  of  the  room.    Now,  let  the 


wood  narrower  than  the  box  is  needed.  The 
block  will  be  easily  obtained,  for  none  of 
Babyhood's  friends  bring  up  their  families 
without  building-blocks.  On  two  opposite 
sides  mark  the  center  of  gravity  lines  as  be- 
fore. It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  lines  from 
corner  to  corner,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  At  the 
intersections  drive  in  two  pins.  (Fig.  3.) 
You  may  first  show  how  nicely  it  will  turn 
and  spin  round  upon  them. 

From  each  one  hang  a  plumb-bob  and 
place  it  on  the  strip  held  horizontally,  with  one 
end  on  the  edge  of  a  table  or  of  a  pile  of 
books.  The  plumb-lines  indicate  the  vertical 
through  the  center  of  gravity.  Notice  how  it 
keeps  within  the  base.  Slowly  raise  the  end 
of  the  ruler.  The  plumb-lines  approach  the 
corner,  and  as  they  pass  it  the  block  falls 
over.  The  vertical  passes  outside  of  the  base  ; 
hence  the  fall  of  the  tower.  Two  pins  may 
be  driven  into  the  board  to  prevent  slipping. 

A  body  free  to  rotate  around  a  point  is  in 
equilibrium  when  its  center  of  gravity  is  be- 
low the  point  of  support.  A  needle  will  not 
stand  on  its  point.  But*  thrust  its  head  into 
a  cork  and  into  the  cork  thrust  two  knives  or 
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forks,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  system 
is  brought  below  the  point  of  the  needle  and 


Fig.  4. 

will  rest  in  equilibrium  thereon.  (Fig.  4.) 
Press  a  cork  into  a  thimble  and  arrange  in  a 


All  this  will  lead  up  to  the  knitting-needles 
and  cork  experiment  spoken  of  in  the  last 
number  of  BABYHOOD.  Fig.  6  explains 
itself.  By  sliding  the  needles  in  one  or  the 
other  direction,  every  condition  of  equilibrium 
about  the  axis,  determined  by  the  needle 
resting  on  the  two  tumblers,  may  be  brought 
about.  Simple  as  it  seems,  it  is  quite  a 
pretty  experiment  and  susceptible  of  many- 
changes. 

All  this  may  possibly  seem  too  serious  for 
children  of  the  age  Babyhood  has  in  mind. 
Yet  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  this 
view  is  erroneous.  He  has  had  a  somewhat 
extensive  experience  in  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing on  natural  science,  and  has  addressed  old 
and  young.  Hrs  experience  is  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  latter  class.     He  has  found 


Fig.  5. 

similar  way,  and  see  how  nicely  it  will  spin  on 
a  knitting-kneedle  or  bonnet-pin.    (Fig.  5.) 


young  boys  to  take  hold  of  chemistry  and 
general  scientific  manipulation  as  well  as  or 
better  than  their  elders.  Is  it,  then,  hoping 
for  too  much  to  indulge  the  wish  that  some 
of  the  little  people  in  whose  interest  Baby- 
hood is  published  may  benefit  by  the  simple 
experiments  here  described  ?  The  boys  have 
their  carpenter's  tools ;  what  better  work 
could  be  found  for  them  than  to  make  in 
more  permanent  shape  the  plain  apparatus 
here  mentioned  ?  Thus  the  leaning  tower 
could  be  made  with  some  attempt  at  truth. 
A  neat  model  could  be  made  with  represen- 
tations of  windows  and  door,  and  pins  or 
brass  nails  could  be  driven  firmly  in  place  to 
suspend  the  plumb-lines  from.  The  needle 
and  thimble  could  b^  easily  arranged  in  more 
permanent  form,  pieces  of  wood  taking  the. 
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place  of  the  forks.  Everything  spoken  of 
could  be  given  a  more  finished  aspect. 

The  effect  would  be  that  apparatus  would 
accumulate.  This  would  be  most  desirable. 
A  shelf  could  be  devoted  to  its  storage,  and 
eventually  the  young  philosopher  would  have 
in  his  cabinet  of  scientific  apparatus  the  me- 
mento of  many  well-spent  hours.    A  little 


sandpaper  will  do  wonders  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  all  woodwork,  and  pieces  of 
cigar  boxes  or  of  other  larger  boxes  will  sup- 
ply the  requisite  wood.  • 

A  proper  objective  study  of  natural  philos- 
ophy may  be  started  in  the  kindergarten. 
It  will  last  one  through  years,  for  an  entire 
life  is  not  enough  for  its  study. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  WONDERLAND. 


BY  MARGARET  B.  WRIGHT. 


WHAT  a  field  for  the  poet  and  romancer 
if  only  they  could  distinctly  remember 
the  quaint  and  curious  imaginings  of  their 
childhood  !  Such  a  fairy  world  as  they  lived 
in  then,  when  elf,  and  sprite,  and  fay,  living 
and  active,  danced  around  the  rim  of  their 
dinner  plate.  When  the  tiles  of  the  fireplace 
were  peopled  with  living  heroes  of  romance, 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  giants  and 
dragons  to  peep  over  the  garden  wall,  and  for 
ogres  to  prance  in  at  the  front  gate,  to  look 
down  from  the  clouds  and  the  moon  and  up 
from  the  pansy's  face.  It  was  all  so  new  and 
strange  to  them,  this  threadbare  old  world  to 
whose  disadvantage  we  now  know  so  much  ; 
so  no  wonder  their  young  imaginations  made 
of  it  just  what  they  pleased.  No  wonder  that 
to  one  little  girl  the  saucy  baker's  boy  rep- 
resented "  Drones,  Principal-baddities  and 
Powers,"  and  that  stray  horsemen  were 
Powers  of  Light  or  of  Darkness,  in  days  when 
trees  were  of  infinite  stature  and  touching  the 
sky,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  universe  the 
picket  fence  over  the  way. 

But  poets  and  romancers  forget,  or  but 
dimly  remember ;  and  fairyland  ceases  when 
common  sense  begins,  as  it  does  with  the 
gradual  falling  of  natural  objects  into  their 


proper  atmosphere  and  relations.  We  forget 
so  entirely  that  we  wonder,  as  about  utterly 
unknown  things,  at  the  queer  remarks  of  our 
little  ones,  only  repeating  our  own  illusions 
and  experiences  of,  after  all,  so  little  while 
ago.  Those  queer  remarks  often  have  no 
real  "  sense  "  in  them,  a  maniac's  babble  is  as 
wise,  yet  their  perfect  unconsciousness  and 
their  extraordinary  jumble  of  facts  and  fancy, 
their  distorted  perspectives  and  chaotic 
images,  tell  us  that  sane  imagination  is  there, 
although  imagination  utterly  at  sea  and  far 
away  from  truth. 

Little  Ruth  has  been  told  the  story  of  the 
blue  tiles  around  the  nursery  fire  so  often 
that  the  history  of  those  Biblical  persons  is 
very  real  to  her,  although  as  grotesquely  out 
of  shape  and  position  as  the  whole  world  of 
Alice  in  Wonderlatid.  What  can  be  in 
Ruth's  mind  as  she  sits  crooning  in  her  little 
chair,  and  watches  those  tiles,  seemingly 
infused  with  vital  sparks  from  the  dancing 
flames  ?  "  Moses,"  we  hear  her  say,  very 
softly,  "  Moses,  Dod  must  pank  you.  Notty 
folks  is  always  panked."  A  moment  after- 
ward, as  if  she  had  waited  for  the  "  pank- 
ing,"  she  asks  pityingly: 

"  Did  it  hurt  00,  Moses  ?" 
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Now  what  was  Baby  Ruth  thinking  of  ? 
Did  she  dimly  suspect  that  Moses  was  a 
"  notty  man  "  when  he  fell  into  a  temper  and 
threw  down  thp  Tables  of  the  Law  and 
broke  them,  just  when  they  had  been  given 
him  with  such  awful  ceremony  ?  Or  was  she 
looking  at  baby  Moses  among  the  bulrushes, 
kicking  up  his  fat  little  Israelite  heels,  and 
showing  those  lovely  spanking  possibilities 
that  no  cherub  possesses  and  that  are  almost 
the  greatest  fascinations  and  bewitchments  the 
human  baby  brings  with  him  to  his  mamma  ? 
Was  it  the  spirit  of  Hebraic  vengeance 
in  little  Ruth  that  imagined  Moses  so 
spanked  ?  Or  was  it  the  mother  instinct  in 
embryo  that  made  of  spanking  a  caress?  Or 
was  it  nothing  at  all  but  a  jumble  of  ideas  as 
confused  as  the  firelight's  action  upon  the 
tiles  ? 

"  Haven't  you  taught  Ruth  her '  Now-I-lay- 
me  '  ?"  somebody  asked  Ruth's  mamma.  That 
young  mother  was  offended  by  the  off-hand 
flippancy,  and  answered  coolly  : 

"  No.  I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  answer  her 
inevitable  questions  about  her  sou/.'" 

Ruth,  however,  heard  the  conversation. 
"  Teach  me  '  Now-I-lay-me'  mamma,"  she 
begged.  Strangely  enough,  no  question  was 
started  concerning  that  immortal  part  the 
Lord  was  prayed  to  "  keep  "  and  "  take."  Evi- 
dently, Ruth  had  her  own  preconceived  notion 
of  souls,  for  as  she  sleepily  repeated  the  verse 
a  few  nights  afterward,  it  was  in  this  wise : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  corn  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  corn  to  take." 

Evidently  Ruth's  soul  was  spelled  sole,  and 
her  sleepy  little  mind  confused  it  with  an  ex- 
crescence she  had  heard  talked  of  in  the  same 
connection. 

"  What  must  I  think  of  as  I  say  my  pray- 
ers?" asked  little  Madge,  dimly  conscious 
that  popcorn,  and  dolls,  and  wrangles  with 
brother  Frank,  were  not  correct  accompani- 
ments of  an  address  to  the  Heavenly  Father. 

"  Oh,  think  how  wicked  you  are  !"  answered 
mamma.  So  something  in  this  wise  that 
active  little  mind  worked,  all  unseen  by 
mamma,  waiting  to  get  away: 


"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  how  wicked 
I  am — how  wicked  I  am — but  I  ain't  any 
wickeder  than  Frank,  'cos  he  pulls  my  cat's 
tail  'n  I'd  lick  him  if  he  wasn't  the  strongest; 
how  wicked  I  am — how  wicked  I  am.  I  pray 
the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  'N  how  funny  to 
ask  Him  to  '  keep  '  it  fore  He  '  takes  '  it.  How 
wicked  I  am — 'cos  I  told  mamma  she  was  a 
big  tyke  when  she  called  me  a  little  tyke,  'n 
when  I'm  grown  up  I  won't  call  my  little  girl 
a  tyke  so'st  she  can  call  me  another — how 
wicked  I  am — how  w-i-c-k-e-d  I  am.  If — 
I  —  s-h-o-u-l-d  d-i-e  f-o-r-e  I  w-a-k-e  — 
w-i-c-k-e-d  a-m." 

At  three  years  of  age  Charlie  went  to  Sun- 
day-school for  the  first  time. 

"  And  I  said  my  verse !"  he  told  proudly. 

"  What  was  it,  dear  ?  " 

"  Jesus  perspired." 

What  could  he  mean  ?  No  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  repeat  it  otherwise  or 
take  back  his  assertion  that  thus  Marian 
taught  him.  When  sister  Marian  returned 
the  explanation  was  simple.  She  had  taught 
him,  "Jesus  wept."  It  was  a  scorching  day 
in  August,  and  by  a  not  altogether  unnat- 
ural transposition  of  words,  the  baby  had 
changed  it  to  "  Jesus  sweat,"  which,  in  its  turn, 
became  "Jesus  perspired." 

Marian  herself,  not  many  years  before,  had 
fallen  into  as  grotesque  confusion  of  ideas. 
She  had  heard  a  sermon  in  which  the  words 
"  Holy  Ghost "  were  repeated  many  times. 
That  night  she  had  bad  dreams.  "  There's 
goats  (ghosts)  in  my  room,  mamma,"  she  was 
heard  to  cry,  "  and  the  Holy  Goat's  in  the 
corner  !  " 

Grandmother  was  once  describing  to 
Marian  the  beautiful  heaven  in  which  she 
hoped  they  would  be  together  some  day.  It 
was  a  realistic  description  as  best  suited  to 
the  childish  mind. 

"  Always  summer,"  murmured  grandma, 
"  with  flowers  blooming  on  every  hand,  and 
tall  trees,  and  bees,  and  singing  birds." 

"No,  grandma!"  interrupted  the  eager 
listener,  "there  won't  be  no  bees  there,  'cos 
they  work  on  Sunday  down  here — I've  seen 
'em ! " 

Once  upon  a  time,  four  little  children  held 
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each  other's  petticoats  and  marched  tandem 
up  and  down  the  garden,  singing  as  they 
marched.  She  who  writes  now  well  remem- 
bers that  she  directed  their  choric  music,  com- 
posing herself  both  words  and  tune,  or  rather 
improvising  them  as  she  headed  that  trium- 
phal march.  Since  those  golden  days  she  has 
given  the  world  many  lays,  which  only  the 
world's  stupidity  robbed  of  world-wide  immor- 
tality, but  never  anything  so  thrilling  to  her 


own  imagination  as  that  chorus,  forty  years 
ago: 

"  Rub,  dub,  dub,  dub,  darby, 

Scoot  over  tortle  ; 
Rub,  dub,  dub,  dub,  darby, 

Tort  over  scootle  !  " 

What  in  the  world  did  it  mean,  and  why 
brought  it  heaven  down  to  earth  for  those 
innocent  babes  ? 

Alas,  that  I  have  forgotten  ! 


NURSERY  HELPS 

Shells  as  Playthings. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  shells  as  very  satisfac- 
tory toys  ;  not  merely  large  shells,  but  little  ones 
even  of  the  commonest  sorts,  which  almost  anyone 
could  procure  with  little  trouble.  A  half  pint  of 
little  shells,  a  little  box  or  two,  and  a  tiny  tin  cup 
or  patty  pan,  will  keep  almost  any  children  from 
two  years  old  (or  as  soon  as  they  can  be  trusted 
not  to  put  them  into  the  mouth)  to  seven  or  eight 
years,  quiet  for  the  most  of  a  half  day.  My  little 
ones  play  with  shells  by  the  hour.  I  put  a  box  of 
them  on  the  table  with  some  little  tins,  draw  up  two 
chairs,  and  the  children  are  happily  disposed  of 
for  a  long  time. 

The  value  of  a  plaything  to  the  child  consists 
much  more  in  its  possible  uses  than  in  its  own 
character,  and  many  things  may  be  done  with  a 
box  of  shells,  and  many  different  arrangements 
may  be  made  of  them.  They  are  in  themselves 
so  beautiful,  and  so  varied,  that  the  mere  com- 
parison affords  great  pleasure,  to  say  nothing  of 
cultivating  a  love  for  the  beautiful.  R. 


Safe  Inclosures  for  Wee  Toddlers. 

Since  your  first  issue,  my  dear  Babyhood,  you 
can  have  had  no  more  faithful  pupil  than  I  have 
tried  to  be.  Babyhood  has  been  so  much  a 
household  word  that  before  my  little  son  was 
eighteen  months  old,  I  used  to  send  him  to  the 
bookcase  for  "  Mamma's  Babyhood,"  and  he 
would  bring  it  correctly.  I  have  delayed  sending 
you  the  thanks  which  I  owe  you,  because  I  am 
nurse  maid,  house  maid,  "  chief  cook  and  bottle 


AND  NOVELTIES. 

washer,"  or  at  least  dish  washer,  and  in  addition 
to  this  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  lady  of  leisure  who 
must  receive  and  pay  calls  as  well  as  visit  the  poor 
and  sick.  In  a  word,  I  am  a  missionary's  wife. 

A  letter  in  a  back  number  signed  "  Tired  " 
leads  me  to  describe  a  plan  of  mine.  I  had  just 
the  writer's  experience  with  "  Number  One,"  and 
I  think  that  the  trouble  is  here:  "  One  after  an- 
other of  the  objects  not  destructible  in  the  room  is 
yielded  for  diversion."  So  did  I  with  "  Num- 
ber One."  "  Number  Two"  is  served  differently. 
He  is  put  into  a  carpeted  room,  hardly  larger 
than  a  good-sized  pantry.  In  this  room  there  is 
no  furniture,  but  there  is  a  large  window  which 
lets  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  room  is  heated  by 
the  kitchen  stove.  I  have  a  board  about  two  feet 
high  fastened  into  the  doorway  to  prevent  Master 
George  from  creeping  into  my  kitchen.  I  can 
see  him,  he  can  see  me,  yet  in  no  way  do  we 
interfere  with  each  other.  He  has  his  playthings 
on  the  floor  and  some  bright  "  Mother  Goose  " 
pictures  on  the  wall.  He  plays  with  one  thing 
after  another,  and  does  not  ask  for  attention. 
Sometimes  he  stands  in  the  doorway,  and 
"  talks  "  to  me  or  watches  me  while  I  go  about 
my  work.  I  nurse  him  regularly  and  put  him  to 
bed  regularly,  and  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell. 

If  I  am  unusually  busy  or  especially  tired, 
instead  of  taking  him  out  in  his  carriage  I  put 
him  into  a  big  packing  box  in  which  are  several 
rugs,  afghans,  etc.,  and  leave  him  in  the  sun- 
shine.   If  I  have  time,  but  am  tired,  I  wrap  up 
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well  and  .sit  beside  him.  Thus  we  both  get  sun, 
air  and  rest.  I  prefer  the  box  to  his  carriage,  be- 
cause he  can  move  about,  and  is  contented  for  a 
longer  time  in  it. 

I  found  that  I  could  not  teach  Grosvenor  to 
amuse  himself  by  providing  the  means  for  his 
amusement,  so.I  determined  to  teach  George  to 
find  the  means.  "  Not  carelessness  in  regard  to 
necessary  things,  but  an  absence  of  care-taking 
where  care  is  not  needed  "  (Babyhood,  vol.  I,  p. 
57),  has  been  my  motto,  and  perfect  happiness 
has  been  the  result.  George  is  just  eleven  months 
old,  has  six  teeth,  and  four  more  nearly  through, 
and  begins  to  walk  alone. 

Harriet  G.  Buch. 

Olympia,  Wash. 


Care  of  the  Children's  Combs  and  Brushes. 

Handsome  brushes  and  combs  require  some 
attention  to  keep  them  clean  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. Each  time  after  using  the  brush,  comb  out 
carefully  all  hairs.  Then  comb  quickly  a  few 
times,  and  shake  the  brush  to  get  rid  of  any  dust. 
Lastly,  wipe  off  brush  and  comb  before  laying 
them  away. 

Besides  this,  brushes  and  combs  will  need 
occasionally  a  thorough  cleansing.  Put  into  a 
shallow  basin  a  quart  or  so  of  water;  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ammonia  and  a  piece  of  good  soap. 
Make  a  slight  lather,  and  lay  the  combs  in  it, 
passing  them  back  and  forth,  so  that  the  water 
may  run  through  the  teeth.  When  they  are  well 
soaked,  take  the  edge  of  a  towel  or  cloth,  and  run 
it  through  each  space  between  the  teeth,  letting  it 
go  clear  to  the  top,  and  bearing  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  so  that  all  dirt  may  be  re- 
moved. Rinse  in  clean  warm  water  and  wipe 
dry. 

The  brushes  should  be  laid  bristles  downward, 
to  soak  in  water  prepared  in  the  same  way.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  come  up 
into  the  back  of  the  brush,  as  ivory  and  hand- 
somely-carved or  fancy-backed  brushes,  or  even 
good  wooden  backs  are  spoiled  by  being  too 
much  wet.  Rub  the  brush  back  and  forth  over 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  while  under  the  water,  so 
as  to  separate  the  bristles  and  cause  the  dust  to 
be  loosened  and  come  out.  Comb  the  brush  well, 
from  the  edges  toward  the  center.  Rinse  in  clear 
water,  pouring  it  sideways  through  the  bristles. 
Shake  the  brush  hard,  rub  the  bristles  on  a  towel, 
and  wipe  all  moisture  from  the  back  and  handle. 

Place  combs  and  brushes  to  dry  where  there  is 
a  good  air,  but  not  directly  in  the  sun.  The 


brushes  must  be  placed  bristles  down  while  dry- 
ing. Cleaned  in  this  way,  the  bristles  will  be  as 
stiff  and  white  as  new.  Eva  L.  Carson. 

Brooklyn. 


Individual  Ownership  of  Toys. 

When  "Donna  Boy  "  filled  the  oil-stove  with 
water  and  emptied  the  bottle  of  shoe-dressing  on 
the  library  carpet,  the  climax  of  our  despair  was 
reached.  At  the  breakfast  table  a  serious  discus- 
sion of  our  enfant  terrible  resulted  in  the  decision 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  our  neglect  to  furnish  suit- 
able playthings  for  the  lively  child. 

Nothing  had  ever  been  purchased  for  his  very 
own.  The  drawer  full  of  nondescript  toys  be- 
longing to  his  older  sisters  had  been  deemed  suf- 
ficient. But  the  china  dogs  he  cared  nothing  for; 
the  "Santa"  he  openly  snubbed;  and  he  took  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  quantity  of  bright  blocks 
placed  at  his  disposal.  His  sisters'  precious  dol- 
lies, his  only  adoration,  were  most  emphatically 
denied  him;  and  so,  propertyless,  he  wandered 
aimlessly  about  his  little  world,  seeking  amuse- 
ment wherever  it  offered. 

The  family  conference  opened  the  doting  uncle's 
purse  to  the  extent  of  a  tiny  red  cart  with  tw  o 
wheels.  From  this  time  a  wonderful  change 
came  over  the  proverbially  "naughty  boy."  A 
suggestion  to  fill  the  wagon  with  the  despised  gay 
blocks,  and  pile  them  by  his  mother's  sewing- 
machine,  kept  the  sturdy  little  legs  on  the  trot  for 
hours.  The  next  day  the  addition  of  a  dollie,  the 
size  of  his  sisters',  still  further  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  our  little  "Paul  Pry."  Later,  a  hobby- 
horse claimed  supremest  devotion,  and  thus  we 
solved  the  problem  of  our  nursery  difficulties. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.  M.  F.  P. 


Portable  Toy-Receptacle. 

A  GREAT  convenience  in  the  nursery  is  what  may 
be  called  the  toy-box.  It  serves  as  a  sort  of 
catch  all  for  blocks  and  small  toys  that  are  not 
valuable  enough  to  be  put  away  separately.  It 
can  be  cheaply  constructed  at  home. 

Buy  at  the  grocer's  a  smooth,  well-made  box  ; 
the  size  holding  soap  or  canned  goods  is  the 
best.  It  will  probably  cost  ten  cents.  Another 
ten  cents  will  buy  a  set  of  small  casters.  Fasten 
them  into  blocks  of  wood  about  two  inches  square, 
and  nail  these  blocks  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Then  paint  it,  inside  and 
out.  One  twelve-cent  can  of  prepared  paint  will 
be  enough. 
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This  can  easily  be  rolled  into  a  closet  or  corner 
by  the  little  owner,  and,  strongly  made,  will  last 
many  years.  Eva  L.  Carson. 

Brooklyn. 

Baby's  Skirt  Protector. 

To  prevent  my  baby  from  soiling  her  clothes,  I 
have  a  half-moon-shaped  pad,  12x15  inches,  made 
of  canton  flannel,  doubled  and  stitched  around 
the  edges  to  hold  in  place.  To  this  pad  is  but- 
toned a  piece  of  white  rubber  cloth  of  same  shape. 
The  pad  is  tied  loosely  around  the  waist  with 
tapes  over  the  diaper,  the  canton  flannel  coming 
next  to  the  diaper.  As  the  rubber  does  not  touch 
the  child,  simply  keeping  any  moisture  from  the 
skirts,  I  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  a  nine 


months'  wearing,  and  in  all  that  time  had  no 
soiled  flannels.  I  continued  to  use  the  pads  at 
night  after  my  little  girl  was  in  short  clothes. 

A  half  dozen  pads,  with  two  or  three  rubbers, 
are  sufficient.  If  the  rubber  is  frequently  washed 
in  ammonia  and  water  there  will  be  no  unpleasant 
odor.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  hold  a  child  with- 
out an  extra  pad  on  the  lap.  I  send  a  rough 
sketch.  V.  S.  P. 

Burlington,  Iowa. 


The  Care  of  Diapers. 

Babyhood  has  often  emphasized  the  point  that 
diapers  should  never  be  used  twice  without  wash- 
ing, a  position  which  every  careful  mother  must 
approve.  But  this,  to  a  mother  with  several 
children  and  no  nurse  girl,  is  rather  a  hard  re- 
quirement, and  I  have  noticed  in  such  instances 
that  many  a  mother,  otherwise  fairly  careful, 
goes  contrary  to  it  and  uses  the  articles  again  and 
again,  until  the  fact  is  only  too  evident  to  any  one 
with  a  sensitive  nose,  and  makes  her  baby  any- 
thing but  attractive.    I  have  always  made  a  com- 


promise, which  I  think  may  be  worth  suggesting 
to  some  of  these  busy  mothers. 

I  keep  a  pail  of  clean  water  in  the  washroom, 
and  all  diapers  that  are  simply  wet  go  into  the 
pail.  Every  night  and  morning  they  are  just 
wrung  out  and  hung  up  in  the  fresh  air,  if  it  is 
good  weather,  otherwise  in  the  house.  It  is  but 
five  minutes'  work,  yet  the  clothes  are  thus  kept 
for  several  days  almost  as  nice  as  if  thoroughly 
washed  and  ironed.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they 
go  into  the  wash,  and  there  are  no  more  of  them 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  baby  supplied  for 
one  day. 

This  method  serves  the  purpose  almost  as  well 
as  washing  and  ironing,  and  is  so  little  work  that 
no  mother  who  expects  to  take  decent  care  of  her 
baby  need  complain  of  it.  H.  R. 

"  The  Doctor." 

I  must  tell  about  a  closet-door  bag,  called  by 
my  children  "the  Doctor."  It  is  fastened  high 
up  on  the  inside  of  a  closet  door  in  the  nursery. 
It  is  made  of  fancy  ticking,  and  has  three  rows  of 
pockets. 

These  pockets  contain  various  articles  for  use 
in  sudden  emergencies.  First,  a  package  of  court 
plaster,  with  a  small  pair  of  scissors  (blunt  points) 
for  cutting  the  same;  then  a  roll  of  old  linen, 
principally  old  handkerchiefs;  a  small  box  of 
salve,  a  box  of  vaseline,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
arnica;  a  piece  of  thin  rubber  cloth,  and  a  roll  of 
soft  flannel;  a  package  of  old  kid  glove  fingers \ 
a  large  roll  of  flannel,  cut  about  three  inches  wide 
and  three  or  four  yards  long,  for  bandages,  and  a 
similar  roll  of  cotton  cloth;  a  box  of  absorbent 
cotton,  a  tin  box  of  mustard  leaves,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  extract  of  witch  hazel.  Such  things  are 
always  needed  in  a  family  of  children,  and  when 
wanted  are  wanted  at  once. 

By  the  way,  if  a  child  cuts  his  fingers  badly,  the 
best  thing  to  do,  if  one  has  good  nerves,  is  to  hold 
the  edges  of  the  cut  firmly  together,  and  with  a 
fine  needle  and  thread  take  a  tiny  stitch  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  till  the  cut  is  held  firmly 
together.  The  finger  will  not  have  to  be  done  up 
and  heals  "  by  first  intention,"  as  the  doctors 
say.  My  mother  always  did  so,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed her  practice  with  capital  results. 

Newtonville,  Mass.  C.  R.  M. 

Captivity  for  Little  Runaways. 

"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  My 
boy  was  always  a  nervous  little  fellow,  and  did  not 
like  to  stay  in  one  place.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to 
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sleep  by  himself,  and  when  quite  small  gave  us 
no  trouble  in  that  respect.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
would  climb  over  the  side  of  his  crib  and  creep 
around  the  room,  and  we  never  knew  where  to 
find  him  when  we  came  into  the  room,  so  that 
some  one  was  obliged  to  stay  with  him  until  he, 
was  asleep. 

Recently  a  cousin  spoke  of  his  little  one  being  of 
the  same  disposition,  and  took  me  in  to  see  an  in- 
genious device  for  keeping  the  little  fellow  in  bed. 
A  large  hammock  was  drawn  over  the  crib,  and 
securely  tied  underneath.  It  was  one  of  the  netted 
hammocks  in  which  the  meshes  will  not  slip.  A 


inches  wide,  and  in  two  lengths,  6  and  8  feet 
respectively.  The  illustration  represents  the  6-foot 
size.  It  can  be  folded  up  in  small  space  for  storing 
when  not  in  use. 


Another  Form  of  "  Pen." 

Rousseau  once  suggested  that  children  be  kept 
in  an  empty,  padded  room.  Put  Baby  off  in  a 
room  by  himself?  No,  indeed,  we  could  not  do 
that,  but  we  have  adopted  the  idea  with  some  im- 
provements. 

There  is  a  curious  corner  in  one  of  our  rooms 
which  Jack  calls  "  the  little  pig's  pen,"  but  which 


hand  can  be  slipped  through  the  meshes  to  cover 
up  the  little  fellow,  and  he  lies  in  this  little  cage 
and  goes  to  sleep  without  watchers,  and  will  lie 
in  his  crib,  or  sit  up  and  play  when  he  awakes, 
until  some  one  comes  to  him.  C.  R.  M. 

Newtonville,  Mass. 

Parlor  Toboggan  Slide. 

This  is  the  invention  of  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Wood, 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  who  states  that  the  plan  was 
suggested  to  her  by  her  children  borrowing  her 
sewing  table  to  place  against  a  lounge  and  thus 
make  an  incline  for  sliding  upon,  never  tiring  of 
the  sport. 

The  slide  is  made  of  selected  hard  wood,  22 


Aunt  Henrietta  declares  is  "  the  little  king's 
palace."  This  is  a  sort  of  pen  in  which  Baby  can 
safely  play  while  nurse  and  mamma  are  attending 
to  other  duties.  It  is  in  a  warm  corner  and  free 
from  drafts.  As  the  carpet  was  not  sufficient,  we 
made  a  padded  cushion  to  fit  the  pen;  but  this  is 
not  always  necessary.  A  carpenter  made  our 
screen,  but  it  can  easily  be  put  together  by  one 
who  is  at  all  "  handy  "  in  such  matters. 

Make  a  fence  of  upright  laths  4  feet  high; 
two  folds,  each  6  feet  long,  joined  by  hinges. 
Fasten  iron  hooks  at  the  ends  of  the  folds  so  as  to 
fix  the  screen  by  hooking  it  into  iron  supports  in 
the  walls,  at  the  same  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
corner.    The  pen  can  be  opened  like  a  gate,  when 
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Baby  goes  in,  or  taken  off  and  folded  up  against 
the  wall  when  not  in  use. 

This  little  room,  6  feet  square,  is  Baby's  realm, 
and  should  be  a  "  Happy  Valley,"  and  never  a 
place  of  punishment,  else  the  child  will  not  be  con- 
tented to  stay  in  it.  When  the  baby  is  first  put 
in  the  pen,  nurse  or  mamma  should  play  therefor 
a  while  with  him,  and  thus  accustom  him  to  it  as 
a  pleasant  place. 

The  laths  should  be  just  far  enough  apart  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  little  one  to  put  his 
head  between  them.  Pictures  can  be  pasted  on; 
of  course  they  will  soon  be  torn  off,  but  they  can 
be  renewed  with  very  little  trouble.  Keep  the 
corner  well  supplied  with  simple  toys,  with  which 
the  children  cannot  hurt  themselves;  and  remem- 
ber that  a  pailful  of  spools  will  be  as  entertaining 
as  something  expensive  which  would  be  easily 
rendered  useless.  Jean  Halifax. 

Oneida,  III.   

Knitted  Diapers. 

The  "  Antiseptic  Knit  Diapers,"  manufactured 
by  the  Novelty  Knitting  Company  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  are  made  of  soft  twisted  cotton  yarn.  It 
was  inadvertently  stated  in  a  recent  number  of 
Babyhood  that  worsted  was  the  material  used. 
The  cotton  is  spun  expressly  for  the  purpose,  is 
chemically  treated  to  remove  all  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  produces  a  soft,  fluffy  texture. 


Accessible  Places  for  Books. 

One  of  your  recent  articles  advises  parents  to 
teach  children  to  use  the  atlas  and  dictionary.  I 
think  it  will  be  easier  to  do  so  if  they  are  put  on  a 
stand  or  table  where  the  children  can  use  them 
without  having  to  lift  them.  They  are  such 
heavy  books  for  little  hands  to  manage.  I  re- 
member that  when  I  went  to  school  I  often  wished 
to  use  such  books,  but  they  were  on  a  high  shelf 
in  the  bookcase,  and  to  get  them  I  had  to  climb 
up  on  a  chair,  and  then  exert  all  my  strength  to 
lift  them  down;  so  I  seldom  did  it  unless  obliged 
to. 

Now  in  my  sister's  family  these  books  are  kept 
on  a  low  table,  so  that  any  child  old  enough  to 
read  can   use  them  easily.     Our  six-year-old 


Fayette  likes  to  look  up  words  that  she  has  learned 
to  spell,  and  three- year-old  Bertie  often  amuses 
himself  a  long  time  by  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  the  back  part  of  the  dictionary.  Indeed 
we  all  find  it  very  convenient,  and  use  the  books 
much  oftener  than  we  should  if  they  were  shut 
up  in  the  bookcase.  M.  R. 

Providence.  R.  I. 


Anti-Vacuum  Rubber  Nipples. 

A  want  which  has  often  been  expressed  in 
Babyhood  seems  supplied  in  the  shape  of  a  rub- 
ber nipple,  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  a  vacuum 
being  formed  in  the  bottle  during  nursing.  It  con- 
sists of  the  ordinary  style  of  nipple  with  the  inser- 
tion of  a  valve  in  the  side,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tional view,  Fig.  i.  When  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  bottle,  air  enters  the  valve  at 
A  and  opens  the  slit  B,  which 
closes  automatically  when  the  suc- 
tion from  nursing  ceases,  so  there 
is  no  escape  of  milk.  This  plan 
ought  to  go  far  toward  avoiding, 
if  it  does  not  altogether  avoid,  the 
chance  of  a  child  drawing  air  into 
its  stomach  at  nursing  time — a 
fruitful  cause  of  discomfort.  Fig. 
FlG"  *'  2  shows  the  principle  applied  to 
the  tube  style  of  fitting  for  nursing  bottles.  The 
valve  nipple  and  fit- 
tings are  made  by  W. 
F.  Ware,  70  North 
Third  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Readers  of  Baby- 
hood do  not  need  to 
be  cautioned  that  a 
nipple  of  this  style 
needs  more  than  the 
usual  care  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cleanliness,  as 

herein  lies  one  more  chance  for  the  secretion  and 
souring,  if  allowed  to  dry,  of  minute  particles  oj 
the  contents  of  the  bottle.  But  the  methods  of 
cleaning  which  have  so  often  been  urged  in  these 
columns,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  should  be  suffi- 
cient. 


Fig.  2. 
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NURSERY 

Partial  Deafness. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

I  wish  to  get  advice  through  your  columns  in  regard 
co  my  little  boy's  partial  deafness.  Before  he  was 
three  years  old  a  severe  cold  would  make  him  hard  of 
hearing,  and  now,  at  five  years  of  age,  the  same 
trouble  exists,  and  continues  long  after  all  signs  of 
cold  have  disappeared.  He  has  recently  had  a  bad 
cold,  with  earache,  and  his  partial  deafness  con- 
tinues so  long  that  we  are  anxious  lest  it  should  be- 
come permanent  and  past  relief.  He  has  never  had 
much  earache,  or  any  discharge  from  his  ear.  Is 
there  danger  of  its  becoming  permanent  deafness  ? 
Can  we  do  anything  to  prevent  this  ?  Would  you 
advise  us  to  consult  a  physician  ?  He  has  always 
been  a  delicate  child,  having  little  endurance.  His 
colds  always  take  a  croupy  turn,  and  but  for  con- 
stant doctoring  would  terminate  in  spasmodic  croup. 
Babyhood  has  been  a  constant  and  welcome  visitor 
for  almost  five  years,  and  we  feel  that  we  could  not 
raise  our  children  without  its  help. 

One  of  Babyhood's  Mothers. 

Adams,  Mass. 

There  is  always  danger  of  permanent  deafness 
under  such  circumstances.  Catarrhal  troubles  are 
probably  the  commonest  causes  of  deafness,  and 
they  are  very  active  in  just  such  delicate  children. 
The  child  should  certainly  be  taken  to  a  physician, 
who,  by  advice  as  to  his  general  regimen,  and  by 
local  treatment  of  his  throat  and  nose,  may  be  able 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  deafness.  You  will  find 
some  explanation  of  the  source  of  deafness  in  read- 
ing our  articles  on  diseases  of  pharynx  and  tonsils. 

Babyhood  cannot  answer  by  mail  any  ques- 
tions, as  requested  to  do  in  this  instance.  It  does 
not  undertake  to  treat  cases,  but  endeavors  to 
give  such  general  information  as  shall  be  helpful 
not  only  to  the  inquirer  but  others. 


The  Winter  Outfit. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood: 

Please  to  inform  me,  through  your  valuable  maga- 
zine, how  to  dress  my  year-old  boy  this  winter.  He 
has  worn  since  birth  the  "  Gertrude  "  suits.  What 
puzzles  me  is  the  Jaeger  shirt,  and  whether  he  will 
be  old  enough  to  dispense  with  diapers.  At  what  age 
do  they  put  drawers  on  children?  Also,  what  kind 
of  cloak  and  cap  ought  he  to  have  ? 

Cleveland,  O.  Young  Mother. 

You  could  dress  him  in  the  Gertrude  suit, 
shortened,  with  the  inner  garments  made  warm 
enough  for  winter,  or  you  could  put  him  into 
regular  woolen  shirts  and  have  waists  to  which  to 
button  woolen  skirts,  also  the  drawers  when  you 
can  put  them  on. 

The  trouble  with  a  child  of  that  age  is  to  keep 
him  warm  about  the  legs.  He  should  wear  long 
woolen  stockings  fastened  up  high,  and  when 
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upon  the  floor  should  have  woolen  creeping 
drawers.  When  out  of  doors,  he  can  be  easily 
wrapped  up  warm  in  afghans,  and  should  have  a 
good  warm  cloak  and  cap  made  like  a  girl's 
hood,  or  else  a  hat  with  ruchings  about  the  face 
and  warm  ear- pieces. 

Some  children  younger  than  one  year  wear 
drawers.  It  is  about  as  easy  to  begin  at  one  time 
,  as  another.  You  should  have  plenty  of  them  and 
not  expect  the  child  to  tell  his  wants,  but  be  con- 
tent with  keeping  run  of  the  intervals  for  him  till 
he  gradually  learns  to  tell. 

Jaeger  flannel,  we  believe,  can  be  bought  by 
the  yard,  and  garments  made  therefrom  in  the 
usual  way,  if  you  prefer. 


The  Value  of  Peptonoids. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  girl  is  nearly  thirteen  months  old.  and 
has  been  fed  on  Carnrick's  Food  for  the  past  ten 
months.  She  has  two  teeth  and  a  third  almost 
through. 

(1)  Do  you  approve  of  beef  peptonoids,  added  to 
the  food  as  directed,  or  do  you  prefer  beef  juice  ? 

(2)  What  diet  do  you  advise  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  should  she  be  weaned  from  the  bottle,  and  fed 
from  the  spoon  and  cup  ?  Subscriber. 

Now  York  City. 

(1)  The  peptonoids  we  believe  to  be  often  very 
useful  when  employed  in  the  manner  described. 
We  do  not  usually  find  them  necessary  for  young 
children  in  ordinary  health.  Beef  juice  alone  we 
do  not  use  as  a  food  in  health,  but  it  contains  in- 
gredients which  we  think  useful  with  bread  or 
cereals.  But  your  child  has  too  few  teeth  to  chew 
much,  and  for  the  present  must  rely  mainly  on 
milk. 

(2)  See  Dr.  Holt's  article  in  November  number. 


A  Mild  Form  of  Epilepsy. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  give  me 
your  opinion  as  to  what  is  the  matter  with  our  little 
girl  and  what  to  do  for  her.    She  is  now  two  years 

\  and  four  months  old,  and  for  the  last  three  months 
has  been  affected  at  intervals,  sometimes  of  a  day 
or  two  and  sometimes  of  several  weeks,  with  what 

I  in  common  phrase  is  called  "  peculiar  spells." 

If  standing  or  walking,  she  falls,  sometimes  stum- 

\  bling  once  or  twice,  then  getting  up  and  falling  again, 
until  finally  she  does  not  try  to  rise,  and  when  I  take 

J  her  up  she  clings  to  me  as  if  frightened,  laying  her 

I  head  on  my  breast.  If  I  try  to  make  her  sit  up  on 
my  lap  she  seems  afraid,  rather  than  unable  to  do 

:  so,  and  holds  her  head  in  a  peculiar  way  as  if  afraid 

'  to  look  up.  Her  eyes  in  the  meantime  roll  upward 
or  move  rapidly  from  side  to  side.  She  does  not 
usually  become  unconscious.  In  fact  I  do  not  know 
that  she  ever  has  been  ;  but  once.  I  could  not  be  sure 
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that  she  was  not  for  a  moment.  She  sees,  and  re- 
plies to  my  questions  usually.  These  symptoms 
last  only  a  few  moments.  She  recovers  somewhat 
gradually  and  finally  goes  about  her  play  as  before. 

Sometimes  she  has  not  seemed  to  feel  quite  as  well 
as  usual  for  a  day  or  so  before  and  after  these  symp- 
toms occur,  though  she  will  eat  well  and  digest  her 
food  well,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  trouble, 
only  she  is  more  feverish.  Sometimes  I  cannot  see 
but  that  she  feels  as  well  as  ever  during  the  day  on 
which  they  occur.  She  does  not  lose  her  color, 
though  she  is  sometimes  pale  about  the  mouth  and 
eyes. 

She  was  an  "  eight  months  "  baby,  and  during  the 
first  month  she  came  near  leaving  us  twice.  Once, 
when  about  two  days  old,  she  was  observed  with  a 
very  distressed  look  on  her  little  face,  which  a  mo- 
ment later  grew  perfectly  black.  Prompt  measures 
restored  her  natural  color,  but  it  was  several  hours 
before  she  was  herself  again.  About  two  weeks 
later,  when  I  was  still  very  sick,  after  being  put  to 
bed  one  night,  she  was  heard  to  make  a  peculiar 
noise.  Taking  her  to  the  light,  it  required  close  ex- 
amination to  see  that  she  was  breathing.  The  doc- 
tor, hastily  summoned,  administered  a  tonic,  and  said 
she  must  be  fed.  The  cause  was  exhaustion  from 
lack  of  nourishing  food. 

After  the  first  two  months  she  grew  plump  and 
rosy,  and,  though  small  for  her  age,  was  well,  passed 
through  the  whooping-cough  at  six  months  of  age, 
and  walked  at  thirteen  months.  She  would  walk 
under  the  table  till  about  twenty  months  old.  Since 
then  she  has  grown  rapidly,  is  the  very  picture  of 
health,  according  to  all  observers,  doctor  included. 
She  is  a  bright,  merry,  talkative  child.  She  eats 
heartily,  digests  her  food  well,  and  sleeps  about 
thirteen  hours  a  day,  though  she  is  quite  apt  to  be 
restless  at  night. 

I  do  not  know  that  her  history  will  be  of  any  help 
to  you  in  determining  her  trouble,  but  I  wish  to  be 
explicit  enough.  I  took  her  case  to  the  local  phy- 
sician, but  obtained  no  clue  to  her  trouble.  He 
asked  if  either  father  or  mother's  families  had  had 
cases  of  epileptic  seizure.  There  have  been  no  such 
cases.  Her  grandparents,  with  the  exception  of  my 
mother,  who  died  of  consumption,  are  strong,  tem- 
perate people. 

If  you  can  tell  me  what  her  trouble  is  and  what  to 
do  for  her,  you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on 

An  Anxious  Mother. 

Reedsburg.  Wis. 

The  earlier  history  seems  to  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  present  seizures.  The  attacks 
described  seem  to  be  pretty  clearly  that  form  of 
epilepsy  known  as  thepetit  mat—  that  is,  a  seizure 
in  which  the  full  convulsion  is  absent  and  con- 
sciousness is  but  momentarily  interrupted.  Your 
description  shows  careful  observation,  and  you 
present  quite  a  typical  picture  of  the  malady. 
You  should  directly  ask  your  physician  to  begin 
treatment  for  epilepsy,  unless  he  sees  some  good 
reason  for  delay. 

The  Spitting  Capabilities  of  a  Young  Baby- 
Proper  Temperature  for  an  Outing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  I  have  a  dear,  bright  little  baby,  nearly  four 
months  old,  who  seems  to  thrive  well  on  equal  parts 
of  very  thick  barley  water  and  milk.  Is  it  necessary 


to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  as  one  should  do 
were  it  only  mixed  with  water  ? 

(2)  The  baby  not  only  drools  a  great  deal,  but 
actually  seems  to  spit.  Is  that  unusual,  and  if  so, 
what  could  cause  it  ? 

(3)  At  how  low  a  temperature  would  it  be  safe 
to  take  so  young  a  baby  out  in  winter,  provided  the 
day  was  bright  and  not  too  windy  ? 

(4)  With  regard  to  an  article  in  your  magazine 
concerning  the  wearing  of  diapers  by  older  babies, 
perhaps  all  your  readers  do  not  know  that  in 
England  the  babies  are  taught  at  a  very  early  age  to 
use  a  little  chamber  prepared  in  this  way  :  A  strip 
of  flannel  with  a  running  string  on  both  sides  is 
fastened  round  the  rim,  that  it  may  feel  comfortable. 

A  Brooklyn  Mother. 

(1)  The  milk  strength  is  to  be  increased  as  if 
water  were  used,  but  we  think  that  it  need  not  be 
so  rapidly  done. 

(2)  The  power  to  really  spit  at  the  age  of  four 
months  is  unusual,  but  infants  often  eject  saliva, 
probably  unintentionally,  by  a  sort  of  blowing  and 
chewing  motion.  The  act  of  spitting  requires  a 
complicated  and  combined  movement  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  cheek,  and  respiratory  muscles. 

(3)  Not  lower  than  it  is  comfortable  for  the 
nurse  to  walk  slowly,  but  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  infant  is  to  be  carried  in  arms,  very  well 
protected  from  cold  and  draughts,  and  its  face  so 
held  that  it  breathes  freely  without  being  buffeted 
by  the  wind. 

(4)  Babyhood  has  frequently  called  attention 
to  this  difference  of  custom. 


Treating  Rupture  Without  a  Truss. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  ruptured 
navel,  as  our  baby  has  an  umbilical  hernia,  which  we 
discovered  by  Babyhood's  test.  We  use  a  rounded 
cork,  greased  with  vaseline  before  applying.  We 
use  the  rubber  adhesive  plaster,  and  before  putting 
it  on  pass  a  finger  wet  in  turpentine  over  its  face. 
This  makes  it  stick  on  better,  and  does  not  come  off 
for  some  days,  though  we  bathe  the  child  daily  in 
a  tub.  When  I  see  the  plaster  beginning  to  loosen 
at  the  ends  I  wet  it  with  warm  water  until  it  can  be 
easily  removed.  It  never  causes  any  irritation  of 
the  skin.  Should  this  treatment  be  continued  for 
years  ?    If  cured  by  it,  why  use  a  truss  ? 

Texas.  M.  W.  D. 

Whether  this  treatment  should  be  continued  for 
years,  or  for  any  indefinite  time,  depends  upon, 
first,  whether  the  trouble  is  cured.  Cure  can  only 
be  said  to  have  taken  place  when  the  rupture  has 
not  come  out  for  a  long  time  even  without  the 
support,  and  when  the  aperture  seems  to  be  quite 
clo«ed.  It  depends  also  upon  the  procurability 
of  any  better  appliance.  We  have  tried  the  cork, 
the  button,  the  half  bullet  and  similar  devices. 
Sometimes  they  are  successful;  sometimes  the 
prolonged  use  of  plaster  is  so  irritating  to  the  skin 
that  the  treatment  could  not  be  continued.  Of 
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Course — answering  the  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion— if  this  cures  there  is  no  need  of  a  truss. 
Notice  a  communication  in  this  connection  in 
"  Mothers'  Parliament."  Note  also  that  these 
extemporaneous  trusses  should  be  persevered  with 
only  if  they  retain  the  rupture,  or  when  nothing 
else  can  be  had. 


Artificially-Flavored  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  do  you  think  of  allowing  children  to  eat 
food  flavored  with  coffee  ?  Our  children  do  not 
know  what  tea  and  coffee  taste  like,  and  we  hope 
they  will  not  until  they  are  fully  grown  up. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Marian  Russell. 

We  see  no  sense  in  flavoring  food  with  coffee 
any  more  than  with  any  other  flavoring  extract. 
To  our  notion  the  need  of  flavoring  or  of  sauces 
suggests  indifferent  food  or  a  satiated  appetite. 

Mothers'  Methods  versus  Babies'  Whims. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among 
several  of  us,  who  were  victims  of  first  babies,  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  night  feeding  of  infants.  As  it 
is  my  turn  next  to  become  a  happy  mother,  and  as  I 
believe  firmly  that  whatever  Babyhood  advocates  is 
right,  I  beg  of  you  to  once  more  emphasize  the  rules 
for  the  hours  of  feeding  babies  from  their  birth  until 
they  are  about  eight  or  nine  months  old.  Most  of  us 
young  mothers  quail  before  the  ordeal  of  the  discip- 
line necessary  to  accomplish  the  rest  both  to  mother 
and  child,  uninterrupted  by  night  feeding,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  opposition  of  a  solicitous  family  who 
are  sure  Baby  will  starve  with  such  treatment.  How- 
ever, I  am  anxious  to  fortify  myself  with  ammunition 


from  Babyhood,  so  as  to  resist  the  enemies  who 
will  rise  to  protest.  I  should  like  also  to  hear  from 
mothers  who  have  tried  the  experiment.  How  soon 
after  birth  can  regularity  of  feeding  be  established  ? 
I  will  be  very  grateful  for  a  speedy  reply. 

San  Erancisco,  Cat.  M.  S.  E. 

A  very  complete  answer  to  these  queries  will 
be  found  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Holt,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  number. 


Unassimilated  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  now  ten  months  old,  was  a  perfect  pict- 
ure of  health  until  July,  when,  on  account  of  the 
poor  quality  of  my  milk,  I  weaned  her.  And  even 
when  nursing  her,  dating  from  January,  her  passages 
have  been  slimy  but  of  a  good  color.  She  is  now 
almost  worn  to  a  skeleton.  The  doctor  says  her  food 
does  not  assimilate,  and  we  cannot  find  any  food 
that  nourishes  her  completely.  Any  food  contain- 
ing milk  we  cannot  give  her.  We  have  been  in  the 
'  Adirondacks  all  summer,  and  for  a  while  she 
seemed  to  gain,  and  then  would  have  diarrhoea  more 
like  dysentery,  and  that  would  reduce  her  again.  Is 
there  anything  you  can  suggest  that  I  might  do  ? 

G.  E.  E. 

Where  milk  in  its  ordinary  state  cannot  be 
borne,  sometimes  preparations  of  milk  (canned 
milk)  or  milk  food  (Nestle's,  for  instance)  will  be 
tolerated.  If  not,  then  peptones  of  meat  (such  as 
;  Carnrick's  or  sarcopeptones)  may  be,  either  when 
used  alone  or  in  soups  or  broths  prepared  in  the 
usual  way.  There  are  many  other  things  that 
may  be  substituted,  but  for  a  child  as  ill  as  yours 
the  dietary  should  be  planned  by  your  own  phy- 
sician. 


MOTHERS'  P 

— We  are  living  in  a  hired 
An  American  house  outside  of  Florence,  and 
Family  in  Italy,  the  furniture  is  old-fashioned, 

very  stiff  and  very  hard.  The 
sofa  in  Mamsey's  room  is  narrow  as  well,  and 
suggestive  of  anything  rather  than  repose.  Never- 
theless the  children  spring  to  it  as  naturally  as 
steel  to  the  magnet.  To  be  sure,  Mamsey  always 
keeps  a  heap  of  tempting  pillows  piled  well  up, 
and  over  one  projecting  arm,  and  a  broad-lapped 
chair  just  at  hand  to  receive  the  books  or  work  or 
toys  that  the  sofa  is  too  narrow  to  hold.  Here 
comes  our  student  boy,  Don,  with  his  "poetry 
book,"  or  the  Herr  Graf  curls  his  small  length  on 
the  lowermost  cushion.    Here,  too,  comes  Bonnie  I 
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with  her  twins — dollies — thrown  up  one  over 
each  shoulder  as  Nursey  carries  our  babies.  The 
babies  come,  too,  often  enough,  and  Mamsey  her- 
self sometimes  flings  down  needle  or  pen  to  rest 
for  an  hour  on  the  hard  old  sofa  with  a  book. 
Indeed,  Mamsey's  dream  of  supreme  luxury  is 
"  to  lie  on  the  sofa  and  read." 

Student  Don  has  "fads."  From  sheer  love  of 
it  he  pored  over  maps  and  globes  so  devotedly 
that  now  he  never  has  to  study  his  geography 
lesson  ;  also,  he  has  taught  himself  as  much 
astronomy  as  his  young  brain  can  absorb.  One 
night  Mamsey  was  pointing  out  the  seven 
bright  stars  which  form  the  Dipper. 

"  What  is  a  dipper?  "  asked  Bonnie.  Mamsey 
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could  not  recall  the  German  equivalent,  but  began 
her  explanation  by  saying  : 

"Why,  it  would  not  have  been  half  fun  to  go 
berrying  if  we  had  not  had  our  bright  little  tin 
dipper  to  drink  from.  We  could  dip  it,  you  see, 
into  the  brook  or  the  water-pail." 

"I'd  like  to  dwink  out  of  that  star-dipper  up 
there  !  "  said  the  Herr  Graf,  who  lisps.  Mamsey 
proceeded  with  her  instruction,  showing  the  four 
stars  of  the  bowl,  the  three  of  the  handle,  and 
then  how  to  find  the  North  Star  shining  as  stead- 
fastly out  of  the  deep  blue. 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Don.  "And  the  Great 
Bear  circles  round  the  Polar  Star.  /  know  all 
about  it!"  Which  Mamsey  does  not  at  all,  so 
she  said  no  more. 

The  seventh  of  August  was  Don's  birthday. 
Now,  it  is  a  principle  with  Mamsey  to  make 
much,  in  a  simple  way,  of  all  family  festivals.  She 
has  a  pet  theory  that  it  helps  to  bind  the  little 
hearts  closer  together,  and  that  by  and  by  when 
her  darlings  may  be  far  apart  in  the  ' '  wide,  wide 
world,"  each  birthday  and  Christmas  Eve  will 
bring  loving  remembrances  of  what  "  we  used  to 
do  at  home."  Don  had  his  presents,  and  the 
others  had  gifts,  too,  for  after  all  they  are  only 
babies.  But  the  supreme  moment  of  these  festive 
days  comes  when  we  gather  about  the  round 
table,  light  the  candles  which  encircle  the  birth- 
day-cake, and  drink  "  /oats  "  (a  la  Bonnie)  in  the 
pure,  red  wine  of  the  country. 

This  summer  evening  we  were  out  on  the  ter- 
race— a  paved  square  in  one  corner  of  the  garden 
— all  embowered  and  roofed  by  clinging  vines 
of  tender  green,  and  sheltered  from  the  street  by 
a  high  stone  wall,  as  are  all  old  gardens  in  Italy. 
A  cloth  was  spread  over  the  wooden  table,  ten 
candles  threw  a  ring  of  radiance  over  the  eager 
childish  faces,  the  cake  was  cut  and  eaten  speedily, 
and  the  toasts  begun. 

Granny,  of  course,  gave  the  first,  followed  by 
Auntie  Peg.  Cook  and  Nurse  drank  deep  to 
Don's  "  Gesundkeit,  "  and  then  withdrew — not 
far — only  to  the  outermost  circle  of  light.  We 
like  the  entire  household  to  share  in  good  will. 

Then  rose  the  Herr  Graf,  whose  yellow  head 
twinkled  and  brown  eyes  shone,  as  he  lisped  :  "I 
hope  Don  will  always  be  ath  happy  ath  he  ith  to- 
night!" Bonnie's  "  toat"  was  characteristic.  "  I 
hope  we'll  always  have  birthday  cakes,  and  why 
don't  there  be  birthdays  every  day  ?"  The  babies 
have  not  reached  the  age  of  speech-making,  but 
they  smiled  their  wise  approval,  and  applauded 
by  a  loud  chorus  of  spoons. 


Mamsey  is  always  the  last.  Sweet,  sad  memo- 
ries made  her  voice  quiver,  but  she  said  brightly: 
"  I'm  so  glad  you  and  I  have  had  each  other  for 
ten  years,  Don,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  each 
other  for  many  many  years  to  come."  Here  her 
voice  broke  and  Auntie  Peg  bent  over  her  glass, 
and  Granny's  eyes  filled.  We  were  thinking  of 
dear  Pappy,  who  used  to  make  us  laugh  with  his 
merry  speeches — but  who  will  never  come  to  the 
birthday  feasts  any  more. 

But  Don  must  "  return  thanks."  Standing  up 
and  including  the  company  with  a  comprehensive 
wave  of  the  hand,  he  said  :  "I  thank  all  the  dear 
people  who  have  made  my  birthday  so  happy!" 

Just  then  a  wonderful  thing  happened  in  the 
sky,  and  Don,  of  course,  was  the  first  to  see  it. 
Jupiter  was  close  up  to  the  moon,  and  soon 
La  Luna  "  took  him  under  her  wing,"  and  it  was 
a  full  hour  before  we  saw  him  emerge  from  the 
other  side,  the  moon  having  crossed  the  planet 
diagonally.  Now,  we  older  ones  were  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  Jupiter.  Bless  you,  we  are 
neither  Professor  Proctors  nor  Maria  Mitchells  ! 
But  Auntie  Peg  solved  the  difficulty.  "  Let  us 
drink  toDon's  '  lucky  star'  !"  she  said. 

Next  day,  congratulating  ourselves  upon  our 
progress  in  Italian,  we  read  all  about  it  in  the 
newspaper,  and  are  proud  and  happy  to  think 
that  the  noblest  planet  in  the  heavens  is  our  boy's 
"  lucky  star." 

Don  is  absent-minded;  he  says  it  is  because  he 
is  "always  thinking  of  Saturn  and  his  rings." 
Mamsey  tries  very  hard  to  train  him  to  be  ''prac- 
tical" and  Don  tries  very  hard  to  be  trained;  but 
even  the  little  ones  have  a  habit  of  saying  :  ' '  Don 
never  can  find  anything;  we'll  go  and  look."  The 
Herr  Graf  emphasizes:  "  He  can  thee  all  sings  in 
ze  heavens,  but  never  what's  dust  under  hith 
nose."    I  wish  you  could  catch  the  lisp. 

Auntie  Peg  told  us  a  funny  story  about  an 
absent-minded  boy  who  grew  to  be  an  absent- 
minded  man— but  a  noble  man,  too,  and  a  clever 
Harvard  Professor.  One  night  while  visiting  a 
friend  he  became  so  absorbed  in  an  interesting 
topic  of  conversation,  that  when  he  rose  to  take 
leave  his  head  was  still  in  the  clouds.  He  picked 
up  the  lighted  lamp  from  the  hall  table  instead  of 
his  hat  and  would  have  marched  out  of  the  door 
with  it  had  not  his  kind  hostess  gently  dissuaded 
him. 

One  day  the  little  boys  were  talking  of  what 
they  meant  to  be,  and  several  learned  professions 
were  discussed.  "  And  what  will  Bonnie  do?" 
asked  the  Herr  Graf,  unconsciously  proving  himself 
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an  incipient  believer  in  the  rights  of  women — to 
work. 

Bonnie  twisted  her  shoulders  into  the  genuine 
foreign  shrug:  "Oh!  I'll  keep  the  house  pleasant, 
and  make  dresses  for  the  babies — /  don't  know 
anything  else  !  " 

How  Granny  laughed  !  This  is  the  same  little 
girl  who  often  throws  her  arms  round  Mamsey's 
neck,  saying  :  "  Oh  !  Mammina.we  never  ^a«hug 
ourselves  enough;  can  we?" — jfeanie  S.P.  Rudd, 
Florence,  Italy. 

— It  appears  to  me  that  some 

The  Nurse-Girl  Plans    miSht    be  matured> 
Topic.  whereby  in  the  course  of  a  few 

years  we  could  have  a  new 
race  of  domestic  servants.  Situated  as  we  are,  we 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  person 
whom  as  nurse  we  will  feel  safe  to  trust  our  child- 
ren with.  We  have  said  much  of  our  educational 
system,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  any  schools  where 
girls  of  the  lower  classes  are  thoroughly  taught 
and  fitted  for  the  care  of  little  children  and 
domestic  service.  Some  years  since  the  Wilson 
Industrial  School,  on  Tompkins  Square,  N.  Y. 
City,  attempted  something  of  the  kind,  but  since  I 
have  left  Xew  York  I  have  heard  little  in  regard 
to  it.  The  subject  is  of  vast  importance,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  people  of 
means,  but  also  respecting  the  moral  tone  of  the 
rising  generation  and  the  healthy  influence  it 
should  exert  on  the  general  state  of  society.  We 
need  educated  servants  in  every  department  of 
the  household,  and  it  is  technical  education  that  is 
required.  To  handle  a  baby,  to  dust  a  room,  to 
prepare  a  gruel,  and  to  economize  time  and  to 
work  easily  without  noise  or  confusion  in  the  house- 
hold, are  matters  of  strict  scientific  study  and  ex- 
perience, and  girls  cannot  do  it  unless  they  are 
properly  taught  and  instructed.  I  might  go  on 
to  speak  of  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  a  garment, 
the  darning  of  a  stocking  and  the  many  other 
things  that  should  be  done  by  the  servant.  Would 
it  not  be  a  theme  for  some  of  the  writers  of  Baby- 
hood ?  We  are  now  and  have  been  for  months 
wondering  where  we  are  to  find  persons  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  our  domestic  organization.  We  have 
girls,  to  be  sure — but  what  are  they  ?  What  are 
they  good  for  ?— H.  B.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

— May  I  say  a  word  about  the 
A  Word  for  the    present  engrossing  question  -of 
Nursery-Maid.    1  -a  t      <z  v 

*  nursery-maids  ?      Have  the 

ladies  who  deplore  the  lack  of  good  ones  ever 


tried  paying  them  as  well  as  they  do  their  other 
servants  ?  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
women  who  give  their  cooks  five  or  seven  dollars 
a  week  give  their  nurses  the  same,  or  how  many 
who  pay  the  cook  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  give  her 
the  help  of  a  kitchen-maid,  give  the  nurse  ten, 
and  a  nursery -maid  under  her?  I  think  it  un- 
kind to  condemn  a  whole  class  so  decidedly  as 
"  R.  W."  and  others  do.  Of  course  there  are 
careless  mothers  and  bad  nurses  everywhere;  but 
the  desired  article,  like  the  other  luxuries  of  life, 
is  to  be  had  by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 

I  know  from  experience  in  my  family  that  a 
refined  and  well-educated  foreign  lady  can  be  ob- 
tained as  nursery-governess,  to  take  the  whole 
charge  of  children  over  three  and  teach  them  the 
rudiments,  for  ten  dollars  a  week.  I  know  one 
woman  who  gives  her  head  nurse  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  and  there  are  no  complaints  on  either  side. 
In  this  case  the  nurse,  who  has  had  the  best 
hospital  training,  has  the  whole  management  of 
and  responsibility  for  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children,  and  ample  provision  of  subordinates; 
but  I  was  told  by  an  experienced  hospital  nurse 
that  her  price  was  excessive,  and  that  others  quite 
as  good,  who  were  past  their  prime  as  sick-nurses, 
could  be  had  for  ten  dollars  for  nursery  work.  Of 
course  both  of  these  and  similar  cases  imply 
collateral  expenses  and  a  style  of  living  which 
make  the  mere  wages  only  part  of  the  question, 
but  I  know  that  in  and  near  the  eastern  cities  and 
towns  many  excellent  nursery -maids  of  an  hum- 
bler grade  can  be  had  at  from  four  to  seven  dollars 
a  week.  The  higher  price  will  get  an  ex- 
perienced woman,  perhaps  nursing  her  second 
generation,  and  proud  of  the  care  of  "  Master 
Jack's"  or  "Miss  Kitty's"  babies;  and  the 
lesser  one,  a  neat  and  trustworthy  young  woman, 
who  will  do  her  best  to  carry  out  her  mistress's 
orders.  Perhaps  many  mothers  would  prefer  the 
latter,  at  least  if  they  are  like  one  young  mother 
I  know,  who  said  to  me:  "I  am  so  glad  we  are 
no  richer,  because  now  I  can  be  sure  it  is  my  first 
duty  to  take  most  of  the  care  of  my  own  children." 

The  proposed  training-school  for  nursery-maids 
may  make  them  more  plenty  for  the  rich,  but  will 
hardly  make  them  cheaper,  especially  if,  as  I  under- 
stand the  editor,  the  infant's  nurse  and  the  nursery- 
governess  for  the  older  children  are  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  individual,  in  which  case  she 
should  be  selected  from  a  rather  better  educated 
class  than  hospital  nurses  commonly  are.  I  judge 
by  analogy.    My  mother  used  to  pay  her  monthly 
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nurse,  who  did  all  the  washing  for  patient,  Babyj 
and  heiself,  seven  dollars  a  week.  Her  daughters 
pay  eighteen  and  twenty-one  to  theirs,  who* 
expects  a  great  deal  of  waiting  upon,  and  all  her 
own  washing — no  small  item — paid  for  in  addition. 
Of  course  they  are  better  nursed;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  every  one  should  pay  such  wages, 
and  I  find  on  inquiry  that  the  traditional  old 
woman  who  has  picked  up  her  training  as  she 
went  along  is  still  on  active  duty  at  seven  or  eight 
dollars  a  week.  The  encouraging  part  of  the  matter 
is  that  she  has  improved  with  the  times,  and  that 
ideas  from  the  training-school  have  filtered  down 
to  her  and  her  patients,  and  in  this  way  the 
training-school  for  nursery-maids  may  prove  a 
blessing  to  many  mothers  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  one  of  the  graduates  for  their  children, 
although  it  may  disappoint  some  expectations  too 
highly  raised. — D.  P.  V.,  Massachusetts. 

■ — I  wish  to  commend  your  hav- 
An  Unusual  mg  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
Blessing.        training  of  child's  nurses,  and 

hope  that  you  will  pursue  it. 
There  is  probably  no  more  pressing  need  among 
your  patrons  and  the  children  whom  they  repre- 
sent than  that  for  faithful  and  intelligent  nurses, 
and  none  less  hopeful  of  fulfillment.  Having  known 
the  blessing  (for  so  I  esteemed  it)  of  having  a 
conscientious  and  efficient  nurse  for  six  years,  I 
mourn  that  so  many  children  are  dependent  upon 
those  who  are  entirely  incompetent.  Should  there 
be  any  practical  movement  in  the  matter  I  am 
willing  to  try  to  add  my  mite.  I  wish  for  your 
paper  the  continued  prosperity  which  it  deserves. 
— A.  C.  J.,  Philadelphia. 

— In  reference  to  your  leading 
Day  Nurseries    paragraphs  in  the  number  of 

T„°  AiA\?  ^6  November,  I  would  suggest 
Good  Work.  ,  ,  '  ^T  .  , 
that  the  Day  Nurseries  estab- 
lished in  all  our  large  cities  for  taking  care  of 
working  women's  babies  might  be  made  to  increase 
their  usefulness  by  being  also  instructors  of  nursery- 
maids. Under  competent  matrons,  such  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have,  young  girls  could  be  prop- 
erly trained,  and  given  a  certificate  when  com- 
petent.— Interested  Papa,  Philadelphia. 

—Since  Babyhood  came  with 
School  for  Nurses  an         L  from  a  mother  heart 

and  Mothers.    ,  .  •.  , 

tor   some  provision  whereby 

a  woman  could  receive  an  education  that  would 
fit  her  somewhat  for  child-bearing  and  rear- 
ing, I  thought  I  might  with  propriety  suggest  my 


plan  to  Babyhood's  readers,  even  if  it  seemed 
to  consume  considerable  space.  For  we,  as  a 
people,  need  this  one  branch  of  education.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  carefully  reading  num- 
bers of  magazines  of  those  devoted  to  the  house- 
hold and  to  education,  and  I  find  there  is  scarcely 
a  magazine  which  I  take  up  that  does  not  touch 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  plan  for  this  most  practical 
education.  The  plan  of  the  society  mentioned  in 
a  recent  number  of  Babyhood  is  a  very  worthy 
one,  but  does  not  educate,  any  more  than  a  com- 
pany of  ladies,  comparing  medical  information 
among  themselves,  can  make  competent  pro- 
fessional nurses.  It  answers  for  emergencies,  and 
is  a  blessed  fund  of  knowledge  to  have,  but  there 
is  more  to  be  acquired. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  but  a  small  undertaking 
to  add  to  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  a 
training  school  for  child's  nurses  or  a  maternity 
school,  to  be  connected  with  a  children's  hospital 
or  a  maternity  hospital.  The  trained  nurses  of  our 
day  are  well  drilled  in  hospital  practice  and  night 
duties,  and  under  the  constant  supervision  of  skilled 
physicians  are  instructed,  and  well  instructed, 
too,  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  do  not  care 
much  for  a  nurse  now  who  comes  with  no 
diploma  and  no  experience.  The  day  for  such 
ri:ks  has  gone  by,  and  yet  we  take  for  our  help- 
less child,  whose  cry  alone  betokens  the  need  of 
help,  an  ignorant,  uneducated  girl,  of  whose 
habits  only  time  can  develop  any  sensible  idea. 
It  surely  is  revolting  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
placing  a  person  of  so  small  capabilities  in  such  a 
position  of  trust. 

Take  the  plan  of  kindergartens  as  an  example. 
The  teachers  are  instructed  in  methods,  and  in- 
structed in  the  exquisite  grace  of  patience  and 
amiability  and  in  the  quiet  movement  of  childish 
thoughts,  before  they  can  secure  positions  as 
teachers  of  any  method. #  Who  would  send  their 
child  after  it  could  talk  and  walk,  and  in  some 
intelligent  way  convey  its  ideas,  to  a  school  taught 
by  the  average  nurse  girl  ?  And  yet,  as  I  say, 
we  will  allow  such  a  person  to  take  charge  of  our 
children  by  the  hour,  sleep  with  them,  dress  them, 
take  them  on  the  street,  and  administer  medicine 
to  them.  In  my  mind  the  nurses  of  our  day 
should  come  with  their  diploma;  be  educated  at 
least  in  their  business  ;  have  had  hospital  train- 
ing where  children  are.  It  is  not  unattainable, 
any  more  so  than  a  trained  nurse  for  adults; 
and  the  physicians  who  are  interested  in  the 
children's  hospitals  should  see  to  it,  and  that 
speedily,  that  there  is  a  way  opened  on  the  same 
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rules  precisely,  so  that  any  young  woman  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  a  trained  nurse 
for  children.  It  would  be  an  embarrassing  thing 
to  a  young  lady  who  has  no  matrimonial  alliance 
in  view  to  be  asking  advice  of  this  one  and  that  as 
to  the  care  of  children,  and  in  regard  to  the  many 
new  experiences  of  maternity.  But  she  could 
seek,  and  with  all  propriety,  an  education  in  such 
a  school,  and,  armed  with  her  diploma,  earn  a 
livelihood  anywhere;  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  fort- 
unate enough  to  secure  her  services.  Babyhood 
should,  among  its  corps  of  physicians,  find  re- 
spondents to  this  demand.  I  trust  I  have  not  said 
too  much,  or  the  wrong  thing,  but  hope  before 
my  little  girl  reaches  the  end  of  her  education  to 
have  her  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  a  school. 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  little  kindergarten,  which 
was  established  in  Philadelphia  for  some  of  the 
benighted  babies  of  the  Jewish  refugees,  and 
under  the  charitable  impulse  of  some  warm- 
hearted young  ladies  has  developed  into  a  kinder- 
garten, in  which  the  babies  have  blossomed  out 
into  school  children  bright  and  happy;  where 
parents  were  restrained  from  beating  them,  for  it 
was  found  that  it  made  the  children  timid  and  dull. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  kindergarten,  and 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  home-trained  girl, 
both  babies  and  parents  were  benefited  to  an  ex- 
tent their  grandchildren  will  even  know.  So 
the  good  seed  continually  sown  for  the  children 
will  make  the  men  and  women  hereafter  rejoice 
with  their  darling  children  who  will  be  trained  in 
the  way  they  should  go. — Helen  Anna  Robeno. 

— A  good  way  to  prevent  taking 

A  Convenience  at  cold  ™  the  breasts  is  ,0  cut  the 
Nursing  Time,  gusset  of  the  undervest  and 
face  one  side  with  flannel,  so 
that  it  will  lap  under  the  other  side,  and  take  the 
breast  out  of  this  opening,  instead  of  unbuttoning 
the  undervest.  I  was  surprised  to  find  what  a 
difference  it  made  in  my  comfort  when  I  tried  this 
plan. — H.  G.  B.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

■ — In  a  recent  number  I  see 
Outgrowing      that  you  recommend  electricity 
Birth-Marks.      for  the  removal  of  birth-marks 
on  the  eyelids.    I  do  not  know 
if  I  have  been  especially  fortunate,  but  when  my 
baby  came  he  was  in  quite  a  deplorable  condition — 
being  cut  from  instruments,  and  had  over  both  eyes 
deep  red  marks  ;  on  his  body  was  also  a  small 
mark.    When  I  was  well  enough  to  see  him  I  was 


afraid  he  would  be  disfigured  for  life,  but  nurse 
and  do:tor  said  he  would  be  all  right.  The  body 
mark  has  never  entirely  gone,  and  for  perhaps  a 
year  the  eyelids  (which  were  gradually  growing 
paler)  would  turn  blood-red  when  the  wee  man 
cried  lustily.  Now  there  is  no  sign  whatsoever  ; 
so  all  my  fright  and  worry  went  for  nothing,  and 
by  writing  I  hope  to  save  some  other  young  mother 
the  dread  I  endured.—  C.  F.  B.,  New  Yo> k. 

—I  would  like  to  tell  "A  Sub- 
Substitutes  for  scriber  from  the  First,  Cana- 
da," how  I  cured  my  little 
daughter's  navel  rupture.  I  had  tried  various  ap- 
pliances, and  at  last  cured  her  by  using  a  common 
wooden  button  mould,  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
four  strips,  3  inches  long  and  y%  of  an  inch  wide, 
of  surgeons'  adhesive  plaster  put  on  the  flat  side 
of  the  mould  as  shown  in  the  inclosed  sketch, 
the  rounded  surface  of  the  button  giving  just 


enough  pressure  to  keep  the  rupture  constantly 
in  place.  It  is  easily  cleaned  and  changed  by 
moistening  the  plaster  with  warm  water,  and, 
what  is  very  important,  causes  no  irritation  what- 
ever. I  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  com- 
press not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The  baby 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  can  be  worn 
until  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  a  return.  My 
little  daughter  wore  hers  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
completely  cured. — M.  C.  £.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

— In  a  late  issue  of  your  valuable  magazine  a 
"  Canada  Mother"  tells  of  navel  rupture  of  her 
child,  fifteen  months  old.  The  case  seems  like 
that  of  a  little  granddaughter  of  'mine  who 
suffered  from  birth  with  the  same  trouble.  Various 
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remedies  were  advised  by  physicians,  the  lead, 
cork,  also  a  button-mould  (all  linen-covered),  but 
with  no  decided  improvement,  the  last  two  ab- 
sorbing perspiration,  which  caused  inflammation 
and  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  mother  decided  to 
try  an  old-fashioned  agate  button,  smooth  and 
convex  shaped,  using  it  without  covering;  the 
shank  was  passed  through  the  sticking  plaster, 
which  was  pressed  firmly  around.  This  proved 
a  complete  success;  the  little  girl  is  now  over  three 
years  old  and  has  been  for  some  time  entirely 
cured. — A  Grandmother,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

—  I  should  like,  if  I  can,  to  help  any  mother  whose 
baby  has  navel  rupture.  Mine  was  cured  easily 
and  satisfactorily  by  wearing  a  pad  similar  to  the 
inclosed.  A  mother,  who  signs  her  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number,  "A  Subscriber 
from  the  First,"  seems  not  satisfied  with  her  treat- 
ment, and  as  I  cannot  write  her  directly,  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  kindly  explain  this 
so  that  she  might  try  it  if  she  saw  fit. 


The  band  is  slipped  on  over  the  feet;  the  small 
bullet  inclosed  in  the  soft  pad  (shown  by  dotted 
lines)  is  fitted  into  the  navel;  the  elastic  in  the 
back  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  so  that  the 
band  may  fit  snugly  around  the  body.  The  straps 
are  then  fastened  over  the  shoulders,  and,  lastly, 
the  band  is  pinned  on  either  side  to  the  diaper. 
Thus  it  is  kept  in  place;  the  elastic  gives  with 
the  motion  of  the  body,  and  by  putting  the  finger 
on  the  navel  the  whole  thing  can  be  slipped  aside 


for  sponging.  I  had  no  trouble  whatever  with 
irritation  of  the  skin  from  it. 

Babyhood  has  helped  me  much,  and  I  am 
very  grateful. — M.  N.  S.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Picture  Books    — 1  would  willingly  accept  "  T. 
as  an  Aid  in     B.C.'s  "  way  of  teaching  French 
Learning  Lan-    to  a  baby,  had  I  not  a  way  of 

guages.  my  own  which  may  seem  pleas- 
ant to  many  a  mother. 

The  first  new  language  I  taught  my  little  daugh- 
ter to  understand  and  speak  was  the  Dutch,  for 
in  our  colonies,  at  least  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  the 
custom  to  allow  the  little  children  to  speak  the 
Malay  language,  the  language  of  the  inmates  o 
our  archipelago.  This  is  so  sweet,  so  easy  to 
pronounce,  so  simple  of  construction,  that  no  lan- 
guage in  the  world  can  be  fitter  for  babies.  So 
my  little  daughter  was  three  years  before  she  knew 
one  word  of  her  native  language,  but  at  that  time 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  teach  it  to  her.  I 
found  out  a  system  which  has  shown  itself  to  be 
very  pleasant  and  instructive,  namely,  learning 
a  language  by  means  of  picture  books. 

First,  I  should  say  that  my  child  never  gets  a 
picture  book  into  her  hands.  I  cannot  bear  the 
tearing  and  soiling  and  losing  of  picture  books  by 
children  ;  furthermore,  I  think  seeing  picture 
without  some  simple  instruction  quite  useless.  So 
I  take  every  evening  a  book  from  my  shelf  and 
show  it  to  my  little  daughter.  It  is  alike  a  reward 
for  good  behavior  during  the  day  and  a  source  of 
observation,  plain  instruction,  gayety  and  laughter 
and  tender  intimacy  between  her  and  me.  An 
evening  without  looking  at  pictures  would  be  a 
cruel  disappointment  to  her.  When  she  was  but 
two  years  old,  I  spoke  only  the  Malay  in  showing 
her  the  pictures;  but  after  she  passed  the  age  o 
three,  I  taught  her  the  names  and  qualities  o 
things  in  Dutch,  only  two  or  three  words  at  a 
time,  which  I  repeated  many  times  during  the 
next  day.  As  soon  as  she  knew  them  very  well, 
she  was  allowed,  as  a  reward,  to  repeat  them 
before  papa,  and  his  approval  was  a  stimulus  to 
her  to  be  more  studious.  The  words  were  soon 
followed  by  phrases  and  small  stories,  always  in 
connection  with  the  picture  books,  from  which  she 
drew  a  new  charm  by  this  process.  Very  soon  I 
could  omit  the  Malay  explications  I  had  used  in 
the  beginning,  for  the  child  understood  the  Dutch 
perfectly.  Even  when  I  added  new  books  to  the 
collection,  I  could  explain  them  in  Dutch.  And 
a  few  weeks  ago  she  began  to  speak  Dutch  with 
us — a  rather  comical  but  very  pure  Dutch.  All 
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this  she  has  learned  within  the  space  of  five 
months. 

When  she  will  be  nearly  four,  I  intend  to  teach 
her  French  in  the  same  way  and  by  means  of  the 
same  books,  and  afterward  German  and  Eng- 
lish. For  let  me  add  this  observation:  the  old 
books  never  become  tiresome  to  the  children  when, 
at  every  return  to  them,  the  mother  adds  a  little 
bit  of  new  knowledge  to  the  old  stock. 

All  this  shall  be  performed  without  reading,  for 
I  am  making  an  experiment  with  my  child.  I 
shall  see  if,  at  eight  years,  without  reading,  she 
will  not  be  further  advanced  than  children  of  the 
same  age  who  learned  to  read  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six. — A  Dutch  Mother,  Baros  Tegal,  Java. 

— Some  writer  has  expressed 
Premature  Little  the  thought  that  since  the  fall  of 
Women.        man  the  flowers  and  children 

are  all  that  have  retained  their 
pristine  loveliness,  and  sometimes  I  fear  we  shall 
have  no  more  innocent  little  children,  but  instead 
a  race  of  premature  men  and  women. 

What  shall  we  think  of  a  child  of  six  who  said 
she  had  "nothing  left  to  wish  for  but  diamond 
earrings?"  And  it  was  about  true,  for  she  was 
satiated  with  books  and  toys  and  finery  of  all 
kinds.  As  for  money,  she  was  given  so  much  that 
the  old-fashioned  little  creature  remarked  one  day 
to  a  friend:  "Do  you  know,  Kitty,  I  believe  I 
have  struck  a  bonanza  in  my  papa."  She  ap- 
peared at  an  evening  party  rouged  and  powdered, 
and  assumed  the  manner  of  a  society  belle. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  her  carry  on  a  flirtation, " 
some  one  said  to  me;  "it  is  too  'cute  for  any- 
thing." 

"  'Cute,"  I  answered,  indignantly,  "  it  is  very 
sad,"  and,  indeed,  this  much-pampered  Margarite 
was  to  me  always  a  sad-looking  child,  small  ior 
her  age  and  excessively  pale — an  only  child  of  a 
weak,  foolish  woman,  who  told  me  one  day,  in 
the  child's  presence,  she  did  not  approve  of 
children  being  out-doors  much,  it  ruined  the 
complexion !  "  There  was  plenty  of  fresh  air 
to  be  had  in  the  house,  if  that  was  what  was 
needed." 

"Ah,"  I  thought,  "  no  wonder  Margarite  looks 
like  a  faded  flower."  How  wistfully  she  looked  at 


a  rosy-faced  child  at  play  across  the  street,  and 
how  she  longed  for  a  good  romp  with  her  ! 

This  is  literally  true.  I  know  both  child  #id 
mother,  and  I  also  know  another  little  girl  whom 
her  mother  calls  Beauty,  who  is  about  the  same 
age  as  Margarite.  This  child  is  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, but  her  mother,  who  is  a  great  society  wo- 
man, not  content  with  what  nature  has  done  for 
her,  blondines  her  hair,  and  flatters  the  child  so 
constantly  that  there  is  not  a  natural  grace  left 
about  her.  Her  very  smile  is  conscious,  while  her 
love  of  admiration  is  so  great  that  she  is  mis- 
erable if  any  one  else  is  preferred  or  even  no- 
ticed when  she  is  present.  Never  have  I  seen 
more  jealousy  portrayed  than  she  showed  one 
day  when  an  artless  little  companion  took  her 
place  in  a  game  beside  a  boy  whom  Beauty  con- 
sidered her  "admirer."  She thr^-w  herself  in  her 
mother's  lap  and  cried  with  vexation.  Her  love 
of  pretty  clothes  amounted  to  a  passion.  She 
would  spend  hours  decorating  herself,  and  was 
inconsolable  if  any  one  else  was  better  dressed. 
"She  will  look  prettier  than  I,"  she  would  sob, 
and  really  seemed  to  suffer. 

Another  tiny  tot,  not  much  over  three,  was  sent 
to  dancing  school,  and  received  special  mention  in 
the  paper  as  having  "kept  on  the  floor  and 
waltzed  the  whole  evening  "  at  the  dancing  soiree 
given  by  the  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Poor  baby  !  What  a  shame  it  was  to  keep  you  up 
hours  beyond  bed-time  just  to  gratify  your  ambi- 
tious parents !  I  thought  how  pale  and  fretful 
the  little  thing  must  have  been  the  next  day,  and 
wondered  if  mamma  would  have  sense  enough  to 
discriminate  between  overwrought  nerves  and 
naughtiness.    I  hope  she  did. 

Oh,  what  are  we  thinking  about,  and  how 
dare  we  rob  childhood  of  its  rights— its  rights 
to  early  hours  and  sound  sleep  undisturbed  by 
excitement  ;  its  rights  to  long  hours  of  healthlul 
play  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  ;  its  rights  to 
simple,  nourishing  food  to  build  up  strong  bod'es 
and  firm  nerves  ;  and,  above  all,  its  right  to  just  as 
many  bright,  innocent  years  as  we  can  crowd  into 
that  period  which  precedes  manhood  and 
womanhood  !  Let  us  keep  our  little  children  with 
us  as  long  as  we  can — childlike  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  stature. — G.  E. 
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WE  are  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  state 
that  a  substantial  beginning  has  at 
last  been  made  in  the  direction  of  training 
schools  for  nursery  maids,  in  which  subject 
so  great  an  interest  has  been  shown  by  our 
subscribers.     Most  readers  will  remember 
the  article  by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Adams,  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  appeared  in  Babyhood  for  October, 
1887,  urging  the  great  importance  of  such  a 
school,  and  the  number  of  communications 
which  followed  it.    Babyhood  remarked  at 
that  time  that  "  it  is  often  discouraging  to  see 
how  long  it  takes  for  any  such  project,  how- 
ever meritorious,  to  develop ;"  and  we  had 
hardly  hoped  that  a  school  would  so  soon  be 
established.    It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
the  start  now  made  is  under  most  excellent 
auspices — no  better  could  be  desired  or  ex- 
pected— and  its  progress  will  be  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest.    The  institution  is 
known  as  the  "  Training  School  for  Infants' 
Nurses,"  and  has  been  founded   by  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Babies'  Hospital  at  657  Lexing- 
ton avenue. 

The  Hospital  has  accommodations  for  the 
care  of  thirty-five  infants.  Among  these  some 
are  convalescent  and  able  to  be  taken  out  for 
a  daily  airing ;  others  are  delicate  and  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  requiring  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  feeding  ;  while  the  greater  number  are 
admitted  suffering  from  various  other  dis- 
eases of  infancy,  acute  and  chronic.  Oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  in  the  Hospital  for 
nurses  to  gain  an  experience  among  compar- 
atively well  children  as  well  as  among  those 
seriously  sick.  The  course  of  training  has 
been  fixed  at  six  months,  and  it  covers  the 


range  of  subjects  apparent  in  the  following 
list : 

1.  Feeding. — Including  the  care  of  milk,  steriliz- 
ing milk,  the  preparation  of  all  the  commonly-used 
infant  foods  ;  together  with  instruction  with  refer- 
ence to  quantity  of  food  and  frequency  of  feeding, 
regularity,  etc. 

2.  Bathing. — The  daily  bath  ;  salt  and  bran 
baths,  hot  baths,  mustard  baths  and  others  which 
may  be  required  in  cases  of  illness. 

3.  Nursery  Hygiene. — The  proper  temperature  of 
a  nursery,  day  and  night  ;  ventilation,  clothing, 
cleanliness  and  fresh  air. 

4.  Perambulators. — How  to  dress  children  for  an 
airing,  with  instructions  as  to  the  proper  protection 
of  the  eyes  and  ears. 

5.  General  Regimen. — Simple  matters  required  in 
cases  of  slight  illness  ;  such  as  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  use  of  enemata,  the  making  of  poul- 
tices or  oil  silk  jackets.  Much  additional  instruction 
will  be  incidentally  given,  as  the  nurses  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  care  of 
children  who  are  acutely  ill. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  training  to  make 
these  girls  "  trained  nurses "  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  but  to  give  them  system- 
atic, routine  instruction  in  the  subjects  re- 
quired in  the  care  of  any  infant,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  give  them  some  idea  of  sick-nursing. 
The  chief  part  of  the  instruction  will  be  given 
by  trained  head  nurses  of  the  different  wards 
under  whose  direction  and  supervision  the  in- 
fants' nurses  will  do  their  work.  The  infants' 
nurses  are  to  be  paid  $7  a  month  during  their 
term  of  service  ;  they  will  be  registered  at  the 
hospital  for  situations  when  out  of  employ- 
ment, as  is  now  the  custom  in  the  training 
schools.  Our  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information,  may  obtain  it  by  addressing  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Chapin,  32  West  38th  street,  to  whom, 
also,  applications  for  admission  to  the  school 
may  be  sent. 

Let  us  hope  that  other  cities  will  now  take 
up  this  subject  in  earnest,  so  that  we  shall 
soon  see  a  practical  solution  of  one  of  the 
greatest — perhaps  the  greatest— of  difficulties 
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that  beset  busy  mothers.  There  is  certainly 
no  lack  of  public  sentiment  to  appreciate  the 
efforts  that  may  be  put  forward  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  all  that  was  said  two-and-a-half 
years  ago  of  the  need  of  such  institutions 
may  be  said  now  with  greater  emphasis, 
since  every  year  shows  an  increase  in  pop- 
ular knowledge  of  rational  nursery  hygiene, 
and  the  demand  for  enlightened  nursery  as- 
sistants. 


Among  the  various  valuable  papers  read 
at  the  recent  Convention  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  held  in  San  Francisco,  that  on 
"  State  Care  for  Destitute  Infants,"  by  H.  F. 
Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  Superintendent  of  Out- 
door Poor,  contains  many  wise  suggestions. 
The  system  which  he  describes  is  to  be  es- 
pecially commended  from  the  fact  that  it 
makes  the  children  inmates  of  homes,  rather 
than  herding  them  together  in  institutions, 
where,  though  made  as  good  as  circum- 
stances will  allow,  there  can  never  be  a  satis- 
factory  substitute  for  home  surroundings. 
As  there  is  always  a  chance  of  the  homes 
proving  unsuitable,  not  only  are  they  subject 
to  a  thorough  investigation  before  any  baby 
is  placed  in  them,  but  all  the  conditions  of 
the  child  and  his  surroundings  are  carefully 
inspected  and  recorded  from  time  to  time  by 
officials,  medical  and  otherwise,  appointed  by 
the  Board.    In  the  words  of  the  writer:  "  No 
pains  are  spared  to  give  these  charges  of  the 
State  the  best  possible  start  in  their  physical 
life ;  and  closer  medical  oversight  is  unques- 
tionably received  by  these  children  than  by 
those  of  average  families  in  the  Common- 
wealth.   The  success  of  this  work  is  dis- 
tinctly the  result  of  growth  of  experience,  of 
daily  observation  and  scrutiny  into  the  needs 
of  each  individual  child.    The  children  are 
watched  over  by  medical  officers  who  have 
children  of  their  own,  and  who  have  made 
the  study  of  children's  requirements  a  part  of 
the  work  of  their  life.    One  of  these  physi- 
cians, and  one  on  whom  most  of  this  care 
has  devolved   in  recent  years,  is  a  woman  ; 
and  it  is  to  her  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that 
the  gratifying  results  in  the  saving  of  infant 
lives  are  so  largely  due."     A  minute  record 


is  kept  of  every  child,  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  its  reception,  and  also  at  each  inspec- 
tion ;  and  for  those  children  eligible  for 
adoption  a  photograph  is  added  to  the  re- 
cord. The  character  and  circumstances  of 
any  family  wishing  to  adopt  a  child  are 
thoroughly  inquired  into,  and  the  Board  con- 
tinues to  exercise  a  superintending  care  over 
adopted  children  as  long  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable. 


In  an  Edinburgh  professional  journal  a 
simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  is  men- 
tioned, to  admit  of  the  continuous  inhalation 
of  steam  fumes  by  patients  suffering  from 
diphtheria.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
fixing  of  an  open  umbrella  to  the  bed,  or  sus- 
pending it  from  the  ceiling,  and  throwing 
over  this  a  large  sheet,  which,  falling  in  a 
tent  about  the  patient,  will  surround  him  with 
the  atmosphere  of  steam.  The  steam  is  sup- 
plied by  a  pipe  connection  with  a  kettle  or 
other  boiling  contrivance  that  passes  beneath 
the  tent.  The  suggestion  is  so  admirable 
and  feasible  that  we  are  sure  it  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  physicians,  who  are  some- 
times at  a  loss,  in  the  absence  of  especially 
devised  contrivances,  to  know  how  to  effect 
with  simple  means  the  end  desired  in  such 
cases. 


The  importance  of  early  re-vaccination  of 
children  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
London  Medical  Recorder,  in  a  review  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Gerstacker.  In  1874  this 
was  practiced  throughout  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many by  imperial  edict,  with  the  result  of  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  small-pox.  The 
beneficial  results  of  this  act  are  apparent  to- 
day in  the  German  army,  in  which  there  has 
never  been  such  immunity  from  the  disease. 
There  is  no  better  ascertained  fact  than  that 
svstematic  re-vaccination  is  necessary  at  an 
early  age  in  children,  both  to  test  the  tho- 
roughness of  a  previous  operation  and  effect 
present  protection.  The  duration  of  individ- 
ual susceptibility  is  somewhat  variable,  in 
some  few  cases  extending  throughout  life,  but 
in  most  instances  being  from  seven  to  ten 
years. 


A   DIET  DISEASE. 


BY  JAMES  H.  YOUNG,  M.D. 

Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Attending  Surgeon,  Orthopaedic  Department, 

University  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 


EVERY  intelligent  person  has  observed 
upon  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
large  cities,  at  summer  watering  resorts,  and 
in  similar  places  where  people  congregate, 
how  very  many  people  have  deformed  limbs. 
Not  limbs  that  have  been  broken  and  badly 
set,  but  legs  that  bow  out  or  in  at  the  knee, 
in  which  the  center  of  gravitation  does  not 
fall  as  it  should ;  in  which  the  knee  does  not 
move  with  that  freedom  which  nature  in- 
tended, but  describes  a  circle  outward  or  in- 
ward— bow  legs  and  knock  knee — limbs  that 
might  have  been  perfect  in  symmetry  and 
movement  had  intelligent  mothers  had  their 
attention  directed  to  the  cause,  and  taken 
proper  precaution  to  prevent  the  trouble  or 
remedy  it  after  it  had  begun.  These  deformi- 
ties are  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  of 
an  affection  called  rickets,  or  rachitis  as  it  is 
scientifically  known,  occurring  in  children 
from  birth  to  the  fifth  year,  at  a  time  when 
the  bones  are  growing  rapidly.  There  is  also 
another  form  occurring  particularly  from  12 
to  18  years  in  boys  who  are  obliged  to  stand 
most  of  the  time,  but  this  may  be  overlooked 
for  the  present.  It  may  not  be  appropriate 
to  describe  this  affection  scientifically  here,  but 
a  proper  understanding  of  its  nature,  cause, 
symptoms  and  prevention  may  be  interesting 
and  instructive  and  lead  to  good  results. 

Though  described  by  the  early  fathers  of 
medicine,  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  it  remained 
for  an  Englishman,  Whistler,  to  give  the  first 
scientific  description  of  the  disease,  from 
which  fact,  and  from  the  large  number  of  suf- 
ferers in  Great  Britain,  it  has  of  late  years  re- 
ceived in  all  countries  the  title  of  the  "  English 
disease."  Literature  contains  numerous  types, 
as  ^Esop  and  Thersites,  and  every  one  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  physical  suffering  and  mental 


anguish  depicted  by  Scott  in  his  "  Black 
Dwarf."  These  represent  severe  cases  in  which, 
as  we  see  them  now,  the  leg,  hip,  chest  and 
head  bones,  are  also  misshapen  and  distorted. 
The  bow  legs  and  knock  knee  in  which  we 
are  interested  result  from  the  milder  grades 
of  the  affection,  and  are  therefore  more  liable 
to  be  overlooked. 

Causes  and  Symptoms. 
Rickets,  although  common  among  the  poor, 
is  by  no  means  rare  among  the  better  class  of 
society.  Congenital  cases  occur,  but  inherit- 
ance is  a  small  factor  in  its  causation.  Bad 
hygienic  surroundings,  such  as  foul  air,  want 
of  sunlight,  warmth  and  proper  clothing  ac- 
centuate the  affection,  but  could  not  develop 
it  per  se.  It  is  emphatically  a  diet  disease,  the 
result  of  improper  food  ;  and  being  particu- 
larly common  in  the  so-called  "  hand-fed  " 
children,  or  those  who  have  suffered  from 
prolonged  nursing.  In  fact,  among  the  lower 
animals,  particularly  carnivora,  it  has  been 
produced  experimentally.  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  London,  the  lioness  could  not  be 
trusted  to  suckle  her  cubs,  and  the  young  lions, 
fed  by  hand  upon  food  deficient  in  bone- 
making  elements — earthy  phosphates  and  fat 
— rapidly  developed  rickets.  Nine  months 
after  the  substitution  of  proper  food  all 
symptoms  disappeared,  and  they  were  still 
healthy  eighteen  months  after.  The  affec- 
tion, then,  is  primarily  constitutional.  The 
blood  is  watery  and  impoverished,  its  circula- 
tion retarded  through  dilated  arteries,  com- 
pressed lungs,  and  enlarged  liver,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  distended,  and  there  is 
everywhere  a  tendency  to  increased  vascular- 
ity. The  local  manifestations  are  most 
marked  in  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities, 
although  the  joint  surfaces  and  surrounding 
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structures  (ligaments,  muscles,  etc.)  partici- 
pate and  were  at  one  time  considered  the 
starting  point.  These  long  bones  are  formed 
in  cartilage,  and  at  this  time  are  rapidly  under- 
going growth  and  transformation  into  bone 
by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts.  This  increased 
congestion  throughout  the  bone  retards  the 
deposit,  and  the  soft  bones  readily  yield  to 
the  weight  when  the  child  attempts  to  stand 
or  walk. 

The  affection  generally  shows  itself  about 
dentition  or  later,  when  the  child  attempts  to 
walk,  with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  diges- 
tion, vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  child 
sweats  easily  and  freely,  particularly  about 
the  head  and  neck,  lies  quiet  and  drowsy, 
preferring  not  to  be  disturbed.  Many  chil- 
dren appear  well  nourished,  but  usually  even 
in  these  the  abdomen  is  prominent,  the  skin 
pale  and  puffy,  and  the  muscles  soft,  flabby 
and  weak.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the 
body  and  head  may  grow  while  the  limbs  re- 
main small  and  weak  ;  attempts  to  use  them 
result  in  bending  the  bones  indifferent  direc- 
tions as  the  direction  of  the  weight  varies — 
as  the  child  walks,  crawls,  sits  or  shuffles 
across  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  disease 
seems  to  expend  itself  in  one  locality,  and  we 
have  a  one-sided  bow  leg  or  knock  knee.  As 
the  affection  advances,  the  bones  harden  and 
become  permanently  fixed  in  their  crooked 
positions.  Three  marked  stages,  then,  are 
recognized — stage  of  vascularity ;  a  stage  of 
softening,  and  a  stage  of  hardening ;  and  a 
recent  writer  has  placed  the  period  between 
the  second,  and  third  stages  at  three  years. 
Later,  from  a  change  of  diet  or  otherwise,  all 
the  symptoms  gradually  subside  or  disappear 
entirely,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  de- 
formed limbs. 

Treatment. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
cause  and  nature  of  this  affliction,  it  follows 
that  mothers  should  be  particularly  careful 
with  children  to  whom  a  proper  human  milk 
diet  cannot  be  administered,  lest  they  be  com- 
pelled later  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  with 


unsightly  limbs,  or  submit  them  to  operations 
which  we,  as  surgeons,  are  compelled  to  per- 
form for  their  correction. 

In  a  "  hand-fed  "  child  the  selection  of  an 
appropriate  diet  is  most  essential.  For  this 
purpose  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Meigs,  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cream,  milk,  and 
barley  gruel,  seasoned  with  salt,  answers  ad- 
mirably and  fulfils  its  purpose.  These  articles 
should  be  supplemented  later  by  prepared 
foods  of  the  Liebig  class,  of  which  Mellin's 
food  is  the  type. 

The  child  should  be  taken  regularly  into 
the  open  air  ;  proper  bathing  should  be  insti- 
tuted to  keep  the  skin  in  good  condition  ;  the 
limbs  should  be  rubbed  with  bathing  whiskey 
and  all  approved  hygienic  methods  should  be 
systematically  and  persistently  employed. 
Such  children  should  be  kept  off  their  feet 
longer  than  those  properly  fed,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  or  walk  until  they  show  a 
strong  inclination  to  do  so. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  lions,  cod-liver  oil, 
milk,  and  powdered  bones  brought  about  the 
cure,  and  so  with  children  it  is  a  specific,  and 
to  it  we  add  compound  syrup  of  hypophos- 
phites,  and  milk  as  above  prepared.  It  has 
been  my  habit  to  omit  the  oil  during  the  three 
summer  months  and  depend  entirely  upon  the 
other  remedies.  Other  medicines,  if  required, 
should  be  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy,  which  is  shared 
by  some  medical  men,  that  these  deformities 
will  be  in  time  "  outgrown  "—an  idea  as  per- 
nicious in  practice  as  it  is  unsound  in  principle. 
A  few  children  may  have  grown  out  of  them, 
but  the  proportion  is  too  small  to  allow  any 
child  to  go  uncared  for,  as  every  observant 
person  who  looks  about  him  can  see. 

While  in  the  soft  stage  crooked  limbs  may  be 
restrained  from  growing  worse  by  proper  me- 
chanical supports,  and  may  be  bent  into  better 
position  ;  but,  after  hardening  has  com- 
menced, nothing  offers  any  relief  but  correct 
surgical  interference.  Therefore  are  we  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  early  care 
and  prompt  recognition  of  this  affection. 
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OF  late  years,  considerable  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  the  subject  of  color- 
blindness, on  account  of  the  occurrence  of 
accidents  on  land  and  water  the  causes  of 
which  have  been  traced  to  the  existence  of 
this  defect  in  pilots  at  sea  and  engineers  of 
railroads.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  how  often 
the  safety  of  many  hundreds  of  human  beings 
depends  upon  the  correct  observance  of  a 
green  or  a  red  light ;  it  being  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, that  the  very  colors  which  most 
often  cannot  be  seen  by  those  who  are  color- 
blind, have  been  selected  as  signals  for  marine 
navigation  and  land  transportation. 

What  is  Color? 

Color-blindness  is  a  defect  of  vision  which 
prevents  the  afflicted  person  from  being  able 
to  distinguish  certain  colors.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  stop  to  consider  what  is 
color  ;  and  it  might  seem  absurd  to  state  that 
the  color  of  any  object  is  anything  but  what 
it  seems  to  be ;  but  such  is  really  the  case. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  ordinary  light  seems  white, 
because  it  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  various  hues ; 
and  that  when  we  separate  this  light  into  its 
component  parts,  we  produce  the  different 
colors.  This  is  what  we  do  when  the  light 
passes  through  prisms  of  glass ;  this  effect  is 
probably  familiar  to  all,  and  explains  the 
beautiful  rainbow  tints  resulting  when  the 
sunlight  falls,  for  instance,  upon  a  crystal 
chandelier.  In  this  example  we  have  pro- 
duced all  the  colors,  and  the  reason  we  see 
them  is  because  they  are  all  reflected  back 
into  the  eye.  Suppose,  however,  that  all  the 
color  rays  were  absorbed  by  the  body  upon 
which  they  fall,  excepting  the  red  ones,  and 
that  these  red  ones  only  were  reflected  back 


into  the  eye — the  body  would  then  appear  red; 
if  all  the  color  rays  were  absorbed  excepting 
the  green  ones  which  were  reflected  back  into 
the  eye,  the  body  would,  for  like  reason,  be 
green ;  and  so  with  all  the  other  colors.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  statement  made 
above,  that  the  color  of  any  object  is  not 
really  due  to  any  color  of  its  own,  but  is 
simply  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  color 
rays  which  it  sends  back  into  the  eye,  is  a 
correct  one.  This  explanation  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  affection  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Degrees  of  Color-Blindness. 

Color-blindness  has  been  most  frequently 
investigated  in  adults,  but  recent  examina- 
tions have  shown  that  it  is  equally  prevalent 
in  children ;  in  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
cases  are  born  with  color-blindness.  It  can 
undoubtedly  be  produced  in  certain  of  the 
diseases  of  the  eye  ;  but  we  leave  these  out  of 
consideration  because  those  diseases  of  the 
eye  producing  this  defect  are  rare  in  children, 
and  even  in  adults  the  congenital  variety  is 
probably  the  more  frequent. 

It  it  rare  for  children  to  be  born  without 
any  color  sense  at  all,  though  there  are  cases 
in  which  this  does  occur — in  which  to  the 
child  everything  appears  of  a  varying  shade 
of  gray.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  however,  there  is  only  absence  of  the 
power  of  distinguishing  a  certain  one  color. 
We  speak  of  red, green,  and  blue  or  purple,  as 
the  fundamental  colors,  because  we  can  pro- 
duce all  the  other  colors  by  mixing  two  or  all 
of  these  in  varying  proportions.  These  com- 
plementary colors — red,  green  and  blue — are 
the  ones  in  which  the  color-blind  is  defective. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  children 
having  this  defect  are  "  red-blind,"  that  is, 
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they  do  not  distinguish  red  objects,  and  the 
latter  appear  to  them  of  a  different  color. 
Next  in  frequency  come  the" green-blind'" 
these  have  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing 
green  objects  as  such,  and  they  appear  of 
another  color  to  them.  "  Blue-blindness  " 
occurs  only  rarely,  so  that  blue  is  the  color 
about  which  there  is  the  least  difficulty  of 
recognition.  A  child  may  be  both  red  and 
green-blind,  and  then  everything  will  appear 
of  a  grayish  color  of  varying  intensity. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
complete  and  incomplete  color-blindness;  in 
the  former  case  the  child  is  born  with  abso- 
lutely no  power  of  distinguishing  the  defect- 
ive color,  and  medical  science  is  at  present 
unable  to  diminish  or  remedy  the  trouble  ;  in 
cases  of  incomplete  color-blindness,  however, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  recognize  the  condition  early,  for 
much  can  be  done  by  proper  training  of  the 
color  sense,  as  will  be  explained  later,  so  as 
to  improve  the  condition  very  materially,  and 
even  to  cure  it  in  some  cases. 

Difficulty  of  Recognizing  the  Defect. 

The  color-blindness  of  many  children  is 
never  recognized ;  this  is  owing  to  two 
causes :  First,  the  child  may  be  surrounded 
by  such  circumstances  that  it  does  not  often 
have  to  use  its  sense  of  colors,  or  if  it  does, 
its  mistakes  are  not  criticised  nor  corrected, 
and  thus  the  child,  as  it  grows  older,  thinks 
no  more  about  it,  except  perhaps  to  wonder 
why  it  is  that  it  names  colors  so  differently 
from  its  companions ;  and  thus  the  affec- 
tion may  and  often  does  continue  unrecog- 
nized throughout  life.  The  second  reason  is 
that  though  the  child  cannot  distinguish 
red  or  green  or  both,  and  makes  mistakes  in 
colors  and  in  shades  containing  these  funda- 
mental colors,  still  the  objects  are  to  its  eye 
not  absolutely  without  any  color — they  have 
some  color,  though  this  is  different  from  that 
which  the  normal  eye  perceives.  Thus  a  child 
that  is  red-blind  will  see  red  as  green,  which 
it  will  distinguish  from  true  green  by  a  differ- 
ence in  intensity — the  green  appearing  to  the 
red-blind  as  a  very  deep  hue,  the  red  as  a 
lighter  green.  After  making  the  mistake  of 
calling  a  red  object  green  several  times,  and 


being  corrected  each  time,  and  told  that  the 
object  is  not  green  but  red,  the  child  learns  to 
regard  and  to  call  one  shade  of  what  appears 
to  it  as  green,  as  red,  whilst  true  green  it  has 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving. 

In  this  way  many  cases  are  never  recog- 
nized ;  the  child  learns  to  name  colors  properly 
although  they  appear  different  from  what  they 
do  to  the  normal  eye.  A  red-blind  woman 
may  pass  a  shop  window  in  which  there  is 
displayed  a  green  dress  and  a  red  bonnet ; 
the  bonnet  appears  to  her  of  a  peculiar  shade 
of  green,  and  the  dress  of  another  and  deeper 
shade  of  the  same  color.  She  has  learned 
from  previous  mistakes  that  what  she  regards 
as  a  shade  of  green  most  people  call  red,  and 
thus  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  her  to  re- 
mark to  the  friend  that  accompanies  her : 
"  What  a  pretty  red  bonnet !  "  In  this  way 
her  friend  might  be  kept  in  entire  ignorance 
of  her  defect.  The  naming  of  colors  is  a 
matter  of  training  entirely ;  the  child  who  has 
no  color  defect  hears  the  grass  called  green, 
the  sky  blue,  the  rose  red,  and  thus  it  calls 
other  things  which  have  similar  colors  by  cor- 
responding names. 

However,  with  our  increasing  knowledge 
on  the  subject  and  the  greater  popular  inter- 
est that  is  now  being  taken  in  the  recognition 
of  the  defect,  the  number  of  cases  which 
pass  unrecognized  is  not  as  large  as  it  was 
formerly  :  and,  as  already  stated,  the  detec- 
tion of  the  trouble  is  of  especial  importance 
when  there  is  only  a  partial  color  defect,  for 
then  much  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Before  speaking  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  well 
to  devote  some  space  to  the  consideration  of 
the  method  of  detecting  color-blindness. 
Means  of  Detection. 

Many  methods  have  been  used  which  are 
the  same  in  principle,  though  varying  in  de- 
tail; it  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  most  use- 
ful, simplest  and  most  commonly  applied  one. 
This  consists  in  employing  a  great  number 
(one  hundred  or  more)  of  skeins  of  worsted 
of  all  imaginable  colors  and  shades ;  we  pick 
out  one  of  the  fundamental  colors — red, 
green  and  violet  or  purple — and  have  the 
child  match  it.  It  will  not  do  to  ask  the 
child  to  pick  out  and  name  the  different 
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colors,  for  we  have  already  seen  how  it  is 
that  a  person  may  correctly  name  a  color  and 
yet  have  it  appear  to  him  of  a  different  hue 
than  to  the  rest.  It  is  the  inability  to  prop- 
erly match  the  color  given  which  enables  us  to 
recognize  color-blindness.  We  explain  to  the 
child  that  it  is  to  select  colors  which  resemble 
the  one  we  give  it,  though  these  may  be  of  a 
lighter  or  darker  shade.  Our  suspicions  are 
immediately  excited  when  the  selection  is 
made  in  a  slow  and  hesitating  way,  and  con- 
firmed when  entirely  different  worsteds  are 
produced  as  matches  in  color  to  the  one  we 
have  given  the  child. 

We  commence  with  a  light  but  pure  green. 
A  child  whose  color  sense  is  healthy  will, 
without  any  hesitation,  pick  out  other  worst- 
eds of  the  same  color  and  lay  them  before  us  ; 
the  color-blind,  however,  besides  doing  this 
hesitatingly,  will  also  select  other  colors — 
chiefly  buff,  yellow,  orange,  rose  and  straw 
color,  and  surprise  us  by  saying  that,  to  its 
eyes,  they  all  appear  of  the  same  hue.  This 
will  be  positive  evidence  of  the  defect,  though 
the  degree  will  vary  in  different  cases.  We 
then  select  a  light  shade  of  purple  having 
some  red  in  it,  or  a  pink  ;  in  matching  this 
the  color-blind  will  pick  out  blue,  violet, 
green  and  grey  ;  if  the  two  first  are  selected, 
we  call  the  case  one  of  "  red-blindness ;  "  if 
the  two  last  are  placed  alongside  of  the  test 
as  a  match,  we  call  the  case  one  of  "  green- 
blindness."  Or,  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
they  are  "  violet  or  blue-blind "  they  will 
select  red  and  orange  as  matches. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
affection  after  the  preceding  tests  have  been 
applied  in  the  manner  explained;  but  should 
we  wish  to  confirm  our  previous  results,  there 
is  yet  another  test  that  may  be  employed. 
Take  from  the  mass  of  skeins  one  of  a  bright 
red  color ;  upon  asking  the  child  to  match 
this,  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  that,  besides 
the  same  color,  it  will  also  pick  out  green  and 
brown  ;  if  "  red-blind  "  the  greens  and  browns 
will  be  of  a  dark  shade  ;  if  "  green-blind  " 
they  will  be  lighter.  The  more  complete  the 
defect,  the  more  variance  will  there  be  be- 
tween the  test  color  and  those  selected  as  a 
match.    To  distinguish  the  lesser  degrees  of 


color-blindness  is  not  always  so  easy,  and 
usually  requires  the  services  of  an  expert  who 
has  considerable  experience  of  this  kind. 
Frequency  of  Occurrence. 

Regarding  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  while 
we  cannot  speak  with  absolute  certainty, 
there  are  a  number  of  peculiar  facts  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Education 
certainly  has  great  influence  in  lessening  the 
tendency  to  it,  for  we  find  that  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  the 
lower  is  the  percentage  of  the  color-blind. 
The  average  frequency  in  males  is  about  four 
per  cent.;  and  yet  among  the  boys  at  Eton  it 
was  found  to  be  but  a  trifle  over  two  per 
cent.  It  is  more  frequent  among  laborers 
than  among  professional  men  ;  thus  showing 
the  great  influence  of  education. 

Among  females  it  is  quite  uncommon,  oc- 
curring only  once  in  about  225  women  ;  this 
would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  color  sense  in  the  female  sex. 
Girls  are  trained  from  a  very  early  age  to 
distinguish  the  different  colors  and  their  vary- 
ing shades ;  their  dresses  always  contain 
bright  and  varied  hues ;  while  the  boy  is 
taught  to  avoid  all  display  of  color  in  his 
dress,  and  the  older  he  gets  the  less  relief 
does  style  allow  him  from  the  sombre  dyes  of 
male  apparel,  until  finally  his  full  dress  suit 
would  be  faulty  did  it  contain  anything  but 
black  and  white.  Not  so  his  sister  ;  she  con- 
tinues to  wear  the  bright  garments  inaugu- 
rated in  her  infancy,  and  though,  as  she  gets 
older,  the  colors  vary  somewhat  in  compliance 
with  fashion's  dictates,  still  they  change  only 
in  tints  and  do  not  approach  the  dull  colors 
which  the  opposite  sex  employs ;  and  when 
she  appears  in  evening  dress,  her  pink  or  blue 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  black  and 
white  of  her  partner. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  we  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  frequency  in  the  two  sexes.  Another 
curious  fact  bears  out  this  explanation.  It  is 
well-known  that  the  Quakers,  and  other 
similar  bodies,  abstain  from  all  display  of 
color  in  dress  and  ornamentation  ;  even  the 
women  are  noted  for  the  simplicity  and  dull 
colors  of  their  garments ;  in  these  people 
color-blindness  is   more   common    than  in 
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others,  and  in  them  there  is  almost  as  much 
among  the  females  as  among  the  males, 
being  in  both  cases  almost  six  per  cent. 

It  is  also  well-known  that  the  affection 
travels  in  families  and  can  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  though  proper 
color  education  tends  to  rid  succeeding 
families  of  the  predisposition. 

Treatment  and  Training:. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
causation,  the  reader  will  surmise  the  line  of 
treatment.  As  previously  stated,  nothing  has 
as  yet  been  found  efficient  for  the  cure  of  those 
who  are  completely  color-blind.  Dalton,  the 
great  English  physicist,  discovered,  when 
quite  young,  that  he  was  afflicted  with  the 
disease  in  question,  and  although  he  took 
particular  pains  to  educate  himself  in  the 
science  and  knowledge  of  colors,  he  remained 
in  the  same  condition  throughout  life.  But 
when  the  defect  is  only  partial,  when  the 
child  has  difficulty,  but  is  not  entirely  unable 
to  distinguish  color,  we  can  do  a  great  deal, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  evil  'from  getting 
worse,  but  also  to  improve  it,  even  if  we  can- 
not entirely  effect  a  cure. 

The  sense  of  color  is  a  faculty  which  can 
well  be  compared  with  the  sense  of  music. 
Every  mother  notices  that  her  children  vary- 
considerably  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
their  taste  for  music ;  she  will  say  that  this 
one  has  "  a  good  ear  for  music  "  and  the  other 
"  a  poor  ear"  for  the  same  accomplishment; 
and  the  same  thing  will  be  noticed  to  run  in 
families.  Similarly,  we  might  observe,  if  we 
took  pains,  that  children  vary  in  regard  to 
what  we  might  in  like  manner  call  "  an  eye  for 
colors  ;"  some  are  born  with  this  faculty  well 
developed,  others  with  but  feeble  talents  in 
that  direction.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the 
different  faculties. 

Take  a  child  with  but  little  talent  for  music 
and  place  it  under  suitable  training,  and  we 
are  often  surprised  at  the  results.  We  are 
very  apt  to  incline  towards  the  belief  that 
there  is  not  so  much  in  talent  after  all ; 
for  the  child  with  "  a  poor  ear  for  music," 


though  it  may  not  develop  the  extraordinary- 
skill  of  its  more  gifted  brother,  yet  becomes  a 
musician,  so  that  the  listener  would  not  sus- 
pect there  ever  was  any  absence  or  lack  of 
development  of  that  talent.  The  same  thing 
can  be  done  with  the  color  sense  ;  there  are 
many  children  born  with  this  faculty  feebly 
developed,  who,  if  properly  taken  in  hand  and 
trained,  have  the  defect  entirely  removed, 
while  if  neglected,  they  develop  a  constantly 
increasing  color-blindness. 

Training  in  colors  should  form  part  of  every 
child's  education.  The  children  should  be 
taught  not  only  the  correct  names  of  colors, 
but  also  the  distinction  of  different  shades. 
The  study  can  be  made  a  very  attractive  one, 
and  certainly  belongs  to  every  child's  educa- 
tion. It  already  forms  part  of  the  course  in 
many  of  our  kindergartens,  but  should  have  a 
still  more  general  application.  Colored  plates, 
charts,  balls  and  other  objects  may  be  em- 
ployed, great  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
colors  pure  and  the  names  correct.  These 
would  serve  to  teach  the  little  ones  the  ele- 
ments of  the  science  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  so  much  pleasure  in  life  ;  for  what,  in- 
deed, would  nature  be  without  color  ! 

A  child  whose  color  sense  we  find  feebly 
developed  we  should  take  especial  care 
with ;  it  should  be  taught  to  paint,  and 
the  colors  it  uses  should  be  selected  of  good 
quality  and  varied  tints ;  it  should  be  encour- 
aged to  do  fancy  work  with  many-tinted 
worsteds ;  we  should  see  that  its  marbles 
represent  all  the  different  hues,  and  that  its 
playthings  are  variously  colored.  Every  mis- 
take in  the  naming  of  a  color  should  be  im- 
mediately corrected.  Our  modern  interior 
decorations,  especially  the  Japanese  scrolls  of 
numberless  designs  in  a  multitude  of  tints, 
are  valuable  among  the  objects  of  training. 

j  The  tendency  to  adorn  our  habitations  with 
brightly  colored  objects  should  be  encour- 
aged.   In  this  way  we  may  diminish  the  per- 

!  centage  of  the  color-blind,  and  tend  to 
eradicate  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  this 
curious  defect. 
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RELIEF  IN  WHOOPING  COUGH. 


A  SWISS  physician  claims  to  have  found 
£\  a  means  of  relieving  the  paroxysms  of 
whooping  cough  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  so  simple  and  harmless  that  it  seems 
worthy  of  trial  by  mothers  and  intelligent  at- 
tendants.   The  method  is  thus  described  : 

During  the  paroxysm  the  operator,  standing 
in  front  of  the  patient,  firmly  catches  with 
his  forefinger  that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  be- 
tween its  angle  and  the  ear,  places  the  ends 
of  the  middle  fingers  just  in  front  of  the 
lobes  of  the  ear  and  the  thumbs  upon  the 


chin,  and  by  strong  and  steady  traction  and 
pressure  pulls  the  jaw  downward  and  for- 
ward (the  arrow  in  the  cut  shows  approxi- 
mately the  direction). 

The  procedure  may  be  very  conveniently 
modified  by  making  traction  with  the  right 
thumb  and  forefinger  placed  on  the  hard 
gum  behind  and  below  the  lower  middle  in- 


cisors, and  the  remaining  fingers  under  the 
chin,  while  the  left  hand  is  fixed  on  the 
child's  forehead  for  purposes  of  counter- 
pressure. 

If  the  patient  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
operator,  the  latter  places  his  thumb  just 
above  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of 
the  ears,  the  forefingers  on  the  ridges  which 
run  from  in  front  of  the  ears  to  the  pro- 
minences of  the  cheeks,  the  remaining  fingers 
on  the  chin  ;  and  then  pushes  the  jaw  for- 
ward and  downward.  Traction  may  be 
made  still  more  rapidly  by  putting  the  fore- 
fingers into  the  patient's  mouth  on  the  hard 
gums  behind  and  below  the  back  molars. 
No  force  should,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the 
child's  teeth.  As  soon  as  the  jaws  have  been 
moved  in  the  way  indicated,  the  patient  is 
told  to  take  a  deep  breath.  The  procedure 
is  said  to  cut  short  the  spasm  almost  in- 
stantly. 

The  effect  is  explainable  on  physiological 
grounds.  It  is  claimed  that  the  systematic 
employment  of  this  method  not  only  stops 
the  paroxysms  but  diminishes  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  such  as  vomiting  and  ex- 
pectoration, as  well  as  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  further  that,  as  it  is  entirely  pain- 
less, children  do  not  object  to  it,  and  after 
experiencing  its  benefit  try  to  perform  the 
manipulations  upon  themselves.  Of  course 
greater  success  would  be  expected  if  the 
child  operated  upon  were  of  sufficient  age  to 
assist  or  at  least  not  to  resist  the  operator. 


CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS— ENLARGED 
(HYPERTROPHIED)  TONSILS. 

BY  J.  M.  MILLS,  M.D. 

Clinical  Assistant  at  the  Xew  I  'crk  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute  ;  Clinical  Assistant  at  the  I  'anderbilt  Clinic. 


THIS  very  common  affection  deserves  close 
and  careful  consideration,  for  it  is  es- 
pecially enlarged  or  hypertrophied  tonsils 
that  are  the  source,  directly  and  indirectly,  of 
great  injury  to  the  various  contiguous  struc- 


tures, and  if  this  center  of  local  and  general 
disturbance  is  removed,  much  evil  may  be 
averted  or  remedied. 

Enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils 
is  usually  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of 
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tonsilitis.  These  attacks  may  be  acute  or 
sub-acute,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  inflam- 
mation is  hardly  sufficient  to  attract  attention. 
Enlarged  tonsils  may  be  congenital,  or,  at 
least,  are  noticed  soon  after  birth.  Puny  and 
ill-nourished  children,  with  scrofula  or  lung 
trouble,  are  much  more  susceptible  to  this 
affection.  It  also  occurs  after  attacks  of  diph- 
theria and  scarlet  fever.  Frequently  the  pa- 
tients are  not  aware  that  their  tonsils  are 
enlarged,  as  the  process  of  growth,  resulting 
from  numerous  mild  attacks  of  catarrhal  sore 
throat,  has  been  so  gradual  and  insidious;  and 
it  is  only  when  some  of  the  neighboring  or- 
gans, as  the  chest,  nose  or  ear,  become  af- 
fected, that  the  attention  of  the  patients  is 
drawn  to  their  throat  trouble.  Therefore, 
the  mothers  should  give  heed  to  any  of  the 
indications  of  enlarged  tonsils,  and  examine 
the  throat  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
their  existence. 

Symptoms. 

The  objective  signs  are,  of  course,  very  ap- 
parent upon  inspection.  On  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  throat  irregular,  globular,  red  or  reddish 
yellow  masses  are  seen.  The  size  may  vary, 
being  dependent  upon  the  number  and  se- 
verity of  the  attacks,  and  they  may  be  larger 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Sometimes 
the  glands  in  the  neck  are  enlarged. 

Condition  of  the  Voice. 

It  is  usually  muffled  and  of  a  nasal  charac- 
ter, has  a  peculiar  clang,  is  husky,  thick,  and 
often  shrill.  The  patient  ^  is  easily  fatigued, 
and  cannot  read  aloud  long  at  a  time.  The 
articulation  is  indistinct.  The  words  are 
"  mouthed  "  as  if  food  were  in  the  mouth  ; 
and,  at  times,  articulation  is  even  difficult. 

Respiration. 

The  nasal  breathing  is  interfered  with, 
therefore  the  patients  breathe  through  the 
mouth,  and,  consequently,  snore  in  their 
sleep,  which  is  restless  and  disturbed.  If  the 
mouth-breathing  continues  any  length  of 
time  we  have  a  very  characteristic  aspect  of 
the  countenance,  which,  in  itself,  should 
arouse  suspicion  of  tonsilar  trouble.  The 
mouth  is  open,  the  chin  hanging  down,  im- 
parting to  the  face  a  peculiarly  silly  and 


stupid  expression.  The  child  is  listless  and 
indolent.  If  the  interference  with  respiration 
is  prolonged  the  chest  walls  become  narrowed 
and  the  breast  bone  prominent ;  then  we 
have  the  well-known  deformity  of  the  chest 
called  "  pigeon-breast,"  from  the  mechanical 
obstruction  to  breathing,  and  this  may  event- 
ually lead  to  impaired  vitality  of  the  lungs, 
and  consequently  serious  decline  of  the 
general  health.  The  patients  are  frequently 
harassed  by  an  irritable  cough  of  a  spasmodic 
character,  due  to  reflex  irritation  from  the 
enlarged  tonsil.  This  cough  is  often  mis- 
taken for  an  indication  of  lung  trouble. 

The  bad  odor  from  the  secretion  of  the  en- 
larged glands  is  often  irritating,  causing  di- 
gestive disturbances.  Enlarged  tonsils  also 
give  rise  to  nervous  phenomena,  particularly 
difficulty  in  breathing.  The  child  wakes  up 
with  a  choking  sensation,  and  these  attacks  are 
sometimes  severe,  respiration  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  on  account  of  a  spasm  of  the 
glottis.  They  simulate  asthmatic  attacks 
and  even  hay-fever,  when  accompanied  by 
nasal  catarrh. 

In  chronically  enlarged  tonsils  swallowing 
is  not  usually  painful  unless  during  recur- 
rence of  catarrhal  attack.  There  is,  however, 
a  feeling  of  discomfort  and  fullness  in  the 
throat,  and  the  collection  of  mucus  produces 
the  desire  to  get  rid  of  it,  thereby  causing 
constant  "  hawking  "  and  "  hemming."  The 
patients  wish  to  drink  water  freely  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  food,  and  if  the  tonsils  are 
greatly  enlarged  the  child  finds  difficulty  in 
swallowing  large  morsels. 

Impairment  of  Hearing*. 

Deafness  is  also  one  of  the  disagreeable 
sequels  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the 
tonsils  on  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
(which  leads  into  the  ear),  or,  more  frequently, 
from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
through  this  tube  into  the  middle  ear.  Smell 
and  taste  are  also  impaired  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  extended  to  the  nose,  producing 
nasal  catarrh. 

Treatment— Constitutional. 

The  diet  should  be  simple  and  nutritious. 
The  functions  of  the  bowels,  kidneys  and 
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skin  should  receive  proper  attention.  Sweet- 
meats, rich  food,  strong  condiments  and 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  he  avoided.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  iron  preparations,  vegetable  and 
mineral  tonics  should  be  administered.  But 
these  remedies  are  more  effective  and  bene- 
ficial after  the  radical  treatment — i.e.,  the  re- 
moval of  the  tonsils.  The  so-called  remedies 
that  produce  absorption  are  a  myth.  They 
fail  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  en- 
largement. The  tonsils  are  sometimes  par- 
tially absorbed  and  shrink  when  only 
moderately  enlarged,  or  if  they  are  of  a  soft, 
elastic  character,  but  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  they  disappear  entirely. 

Local  Treatment- 

This  may  be  given  a  trial,  if  only  that  one 
may  be  convinced  of  its  inefficacy.  Local 
treatment  consists  of  gargles  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  alum,  glycerole  of  tannin,  tincture  of 
iodine,  compression  of  the  tonsils,  etc.  But 
all  these  remedies  are  of  little  or  no  value,  for 
if  they  cause  the  tonsils  to  shrink  somewhat, 
another  attack  of  tonsilitis  will  cause  them  to 
swell  again.  And  if  the  tonsils  are  consider- 
ably enlarged,  thickened  and  hypertrophied, 
these  remedies  are  entirely  useless.  Experi- 
menting with  them  is  simply  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  while  the  longer  the  tonsils  are 
allowed  to  remain,  the  more  injury  is  caused 
and  the  more  lasting  are  the  harmful  effects. 
This  being  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
strongly  advise  the  removal  of  chronically  en- 
larged tonsils  as  early  as  possible.  They 
may  be  removed  in  children  four  or  five  years 
old  with  safety,  and  even  at  the  age  of  three. 
The  operation  is  simple,  with  the  use  of 
cocaine  almost,  if  not  entirely,  painless  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  and,  if  properly  per- 
formed with  the  tonsilitome,  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous. It  is  therefore  most  reprehensible 
neglect  not  to  remove  enlarged  tonsils,  when 
we  consider  the  serious  damage  caused  by 
their  prolonged  presence,  not  only  to  the 
surrounding  organs,  but  to  the  general 
health. 

To  show  how  irrational  and  weakly-sup- 
ported are  the  objections  to  their  removal,  I 
will  mention  a  few  and  briefly  refute  them. 


Objections  to  Removal. 

The  removal  of  the  tonsils  has  been  con- 
demned for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  It  will  prove  injurious  to  the  general 
health. 

2.  It  will  injure  the  voice. 

3.  It  is  useless,  because  the  tonsils  will 
grow  again. 

4.  The  operation  is  dangerous  on  account 
of  hemorrhage. 

5.  After  the  removal  of  the  tonsils,  the 
patient  is  more  liable  to  catch  cold  or  infec- 
tious diseases,  as  diphtheria,  etc. ;  while  their 
presence  acts  as  a  protection  against  bron- 
chitis, phthisis,  etc. 

6.  It  may  arrest  sexual  development  or  de- 
stroy the  patient's  virility. 

7.  The  tonsils  may  be  absorbed  or  shrink 
spontaneously. 

8.  The  ordinary  milder  means  (with  inter- 
nal treatment),  as  gargles,  sprays,  etc.,  will 
cause  their  disappearance. 

I  shall  reply  to  the  objections  in  their  or- 
der : 

Refutation. 

1.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  As 
chronically  enlarged  tonsils  cause  nasal  ca- 
tarrh, deafness,  throat  and  chest  trouble, 
they  naturally  injure  the  health,  and  when 
they  are  removed  the  general  health  improves 
materially,  even  without  further  treatment. 

2.  This  is  a  popular  and  most  unfortunate 
fallacy,  as  it  has  great  weight  with  singers  or 
parents  who  have  musical  aspirations  for 
their  children.  So  far  from  the  voice  being 
injured  by  the  removal  of  the  tonsils,  it  is 
quickly  and  noticeably  benefited,  both  in 
tone  and  quality.  As  the  voice,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  is  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  phary  nx  (even  more  so  than  on  the 
naso-pharyngeal  or  nasal  structures),  it  is  de- 
cidedly impaired  by  any  obstruction  hurting 
the  movements  of  these  structures  and  clos- 
ing the  passage ;  and  as  the  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  larynx  and  vocal  cords 
that  are  actively  concerned  in  sound  produc- 
tion, the  injury  is  likely  to  be  so  much  greater. 
By  removal  the  normal  capacity  is  restored, 
and  the  voice  becomes  full  and  clear. 

3.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  tonsils  return 
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if  properly  removed,  and  even  if  they  did 
they  could  be  removed  a  second  time ;  but 
that  is  exceptional.  One  tonsil  may  become 
enlarged,  and  later  the  other,  thus  making 
necessary  two  operations. 

4.  The  fear  of  this  operation  is  an  insuf- 
ficient objection,  as  with  cocaine  it  is  ren- 
dered almost  painless,  in  the  majority  of 
■cases,  and  is  very  quickly  performed.  The 
attending  hemorrhage  is  rarely  serious.  There 
are  very  few  cases  on  record  where  it  has 
proved  at  all  dangerous,  and  these  were  in 
persons  of  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  (i.e.,  in- 
clined to  profuse  bleeding),  or  when  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  with  the  knife  instead  of 
the  tonsilitome,  which  is  now  mostly  used. 
The  moderate  hemorrhage  which  takes  place 
is  of  no  consequence,  and  can  usually  be 
stopped  with  ease. 

5.  A  most  illogical  objection,  as  the  pa- 
tient afflicted  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  liable 
to  repeated  attacks  of  tonsilitis  and  is  very 
susceptible  to  colds,  and  by  the  extension  of 
the  inflammation  runs  the  risk  of  bronchitis 
and  other  affections  of  the  air-passages. 
Acting,  as  they  do,  as  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration,  the  tonsils  produce  defec- 
tive oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  they  also 
offer  a  large  sensitive  surface  to  diphtheria, 
and  with  enlarged  tonsils  diphtheria  is  more 
difficult  to  treat. 

6.  This  objection,  seriously  urged  by  intel- 
ligent persons,  is  entirely  unfounded,  as  there 
are  many  instances  on  record  where  both 
father  and  mother  have  had  their  tonsils  re- 
moved and  have  subsequently  found  them- 
selves in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large,  healthy 
family. 

7.  It  is  very  exceptional  that  tonsils  are  so 
absorbed.  They  may  get  smaller,  but  do  not 
disappear,  as  a  rule,  entirely,  as  statistics 
prove,  while  in  the  meantime  much  injury 
has  been  done. 

8.  Milder  measures  are  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  internal  remedies,  tried  again  and  again 
to  produce  absorption,  have  proved  a  delusion. 
■Gargles  and  sprays  may  cause  some  shrink- 
age, but  they  require  a  long  time,  and  only 
serve  to  worry  and  exasperate  the  child. 

It  is  evident,  then,  from  a  consideration  of 


these  facts,  that  the  importance  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tonsils  can  not  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

Condition  After  Removal. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple,  as  the 
tonsils  heal  quickly.  The  patient  should  par- 
take of  no  solid  food  for  two  or  three  days, 
avoid  what  is  irritating  or  indigestible,  and 
the  food  should  be  luke-warm.  Here  again, 
Leiter's  apparatus,  described  in  Babyhood 
for  January,  used  on  the  same  day  as  the 
operation,  and  on  the  next  (with  cold  water), 
serves  quickly  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 
A  gargle  of  borax  and  water,  or  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  warm  water  (one  part  of  acid 
to  forty  parts  of  water),  or  salicylic  acid  (1  to 
100)  maybe  used  every  four  hours.  But  these 
applications  are  more  conveniently  made  with 
an  atomizer  or  spray  apparatus. 

In  most  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  there  are 
present  adenoid  growths  (a  subject  treated 
in  the  December  number  of  Babyhood),  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  these  to  com- 
plete the  cure. 

To  render  the  patient  less  susceptible  to 
colds  and  frequent  catarrhal  attacks,  cold 
baths  or  regular  washing  of  the  chest  and 
body  with  cold  water,  and  rubbing  well  with 
a  rough  towel,  may  be  recommended.  The 
administering  of  cod-liver  oil,  of  tonics,  or 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is  also  suitable  for 
children.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  out-door 
exercise  are  advisable  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

For  defects  of  articulation,  which  have  be- 
come a  habit,  suitable  practice  in  reading 
aloud,  in  proper  pronunciation  and  breathing, 
is  necessary  and  of  great  benefit. 

The  deformity  of  the  chest  yields  now  more 
readily  to  treatment,  which  consists  of 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  systematic  and 
regular  practice  in  chest  expansion. 

In  fact,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tonsils  are  soon  noticeable.  The 
patient  sleeps  calmly  and  quietly,  does  not 
snore  now  or  breathe  so  much  through  the 
mouth.  The  throat  is  less  irritable,  the  voice 
clear  and  purer,  the  hearing  considerably  im- 
proved. The  child  seems,  in  truth,  re-invigor- 
ated and  regenerated,  lively  and  sprightly. 
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In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  draw  special  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance,  that  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  attacks  of  tonsilitis  are 
either  dependent  upon  or  in  connection  with 
rheumatism  or  a  rheumatic  diathesis,  as  we 
frequently  find  a  slight  or  even  severe  attack 
of  articular  rheumatism  occurring  during  or 
following  upon  an  attack  of  tonsilitis.  The 
first  indication  of  this  is  given  by  pains  in  the 


back  or  in  the  joints,  or  in  the  muscles.  Such 
pains  of  course  may  also  occur  with  the  fever  of 
tonsilitis,  but  they  are  much  more  marked 
in  the  rheumatic  affection.  Therefore,  it  is 
considered  advisable,  when  these  pains  are 
present,  to  put  the  patient  upon  rheumatic 
treatment  (salicylate  of  soda)  during  and 
after  the  attack  of  tonsilitis  and  in  con- 
valescence. 


ELEVEN  THOUSAND  MILE 
FROM  TOKIO 

BY  M. 

WHEN  we  first  thought  of  this  tremendous 
undertaking  I  reached  down  my  volumes  of 
Babyhood  to  see  what  hints  as  to  travel  I  could 
find  there.  Let  me,  however,  tell  our  circum- 
stances. We  wanted  very  much  to  visit  the 
babies'  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  other 
relatives  in  England,  and  we  had  our  two  selves, 
one  little  boy  aged  fifteen  months,  and  twin  boys 
aged  three  months.  Could  we  possibly  manage 
it? 

The  hot  weather  in  Japan  was  rapidly  approach-  j 
ing,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  sea  air  would  be  ! 
just  the  thing  for  us  all;  I  also  thought  it  would  | 
be  easier  to  take  them  before  all  three  were  able  I 
to  creep  or  run  about,  so  all  things  considered  we 
decided  to  go  at  once.    The  Suez  Canal  route 
was  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  heat  in 
the  Red  Sea,  so  we  chose  the  Canadian-Pacific  on 
account  of  its  being  considerably  cooler  than  any 
route  via  San  Francisco.    And  here  let  me  say  that 
we  found  it  everything  we  had  anticipated,  and, 
except  for  some  discomfort  on  board  the  Pacific 
steamer,  we  enjoyed  the  route  extremely.  The 
scenery  is  very  fine  in  many  parts,  and  we  had 
only  three  warm  days  the  whole  way — one  in 
Vancouver,  one  on  the  prairies,  and  one  in  Mon- 
treal, and  the  Company  spared  no  pains  to  make 
us  comfortable. 


S  WITH  THREE  BABIES— 
TO  LONDON. 

c.  w. 

The  next  consideration  was  the  outfit.  We 
should  want  clothing  for  all  three  babies  to  last 
about  thirty-five  days,  as  we  intended  going 
through  without  a  stop,  and  clothing  suitable  for 
both  warm  and  cold  weather.  I  provided  plenty 
of  white  slips  and  six  flannel  wrappers  for  the  twins ; 
also  two  very  thin  flannel  wrappers  for  warm 
weather,  and  plenty  of  underclothing;  also  a  stock 
of  knitted  jackets  as  extra  wrappers  and  two  long 
grey  flannel  cloaks  with  hoods  and  close-fitting 
knit  bonnets.  I  packed  up  in  one  trunk  a  com- 
plete outfit  for  each  child  to  wear  on  arrival  in 
England,  which  was  not  to  be  touched  till  we  got 
there,  and  I  kept  reserves  of  clothes  to  renew  our 
traveling  bags  at  the  various  stages  on  the  way. 
In  practice  1  found  I  had  too  many  clothes  with 
me,  and  that  while  traveling  it  is  far  better  to  lay 
aside  white  slips  altogether  and  use  flannel  ones; 
for  a  white  one  gets  soiled  directly,  and  then 
nothing  more  can  be  done  with  it;  but  a  flannel 
one,  if  soiled,  can  be  so  easily  washed  out  and 
dried,  and  does  again  and  again.  I  strongly 
advise  all  mothers  who  have  a  long  journey  in 
prospect  to  provide  two  or  three  flannel  dresses.  I 
also  made  about  120  pads,  very  much  like  the 
sanitary  towels,  to  put  inside  the  babies'  napkins, 
and  to  be  thrown  away  when  soiled.  I  should 
say  that  in  Japan  cotton  wadding  is  very  cheap, 
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and  one  dollar's  worth  made  all  these.  They  an- 
swered their  purpose  very  well,  but  I  have  since 
found  that  a  simpler  way  is  to  provide  plenty  of  soft 
pieces  of  rag  about  half-a-yard  long  and  a  quarter 
wide,  and  just  lay  one  of  these  inside  every  nap- 
kin worn,  and  throw  these  away  when  soiled,  for 
I  found  that  even  with  the  pad  the  under  napkin 
would  get  wet  all  the  same.  The  best  way  is  to 
buy  half-a-dozen  or  so  yards  of  what  in  England 
is  called  "butter  cloth,"  a  very  thin  white 
material  used  to  wrap  butter  in,  and  cut  this  up 
before  you  start  into  such  sized  pieces  as  above 
mentioned.  Take  plenty  of  proper  napkins  be- 
sides. It  saves  so  much  washing  to  have  these, 
and  where  a  napkin  is  only  wet  it  is  easily  rinsed 
out  and  dried ;  and  we  found  out  some  place  on 
board  where  we  could  dry  napkins  without  much 
trouble. 

Japanese  baskets,  such  as  are  always  used  in 
traveling  in  Japan,  furnished  us  with  cradles  for 
the  twins.  They  consist  of  two  oblong  shaped, 
very  strongly  made  baskets,  fitting  one  over  the 
other.  They  are  the  most  convenient  things  for 
traveling  I  know;  they  hold  an  almost  unlimited 
amount,  and  when  emptied  form  two  cradles,  or 
two  most  convenient  receptacles  for  clothing 
wanted  on  a  voyage,  which  slip  under  the  berth 
and  obviate  the  trouble  of  opening  heavy  steamer 
trunks  when  feeling  rather  squeamish.  In  Japan  a 
large  one  costs  seventy-five  cents.  We  also  pro- 
vided a  hammock ;  about  three  old  sheets  to  lay  on 
berths  or  on  the  richly  upholstered  cushions  of  the 
Pullman  car;  bedding  for  the  twins;  acaseof  con- 
densed milk;  four  fish-shaped  glass  feeding  bottles 
and  two  common  Japanese  teapots.  I  may  say 
that  the  bottles  met  with  accidents  before  we  had 
been  on  board  many  days,  and  we  then  resorted 
to  the  teapots  with  nipples  on  the  spout,  which 
are  an  excellent  substitute,  and  I  still  have  them 
in  use.  They  are  so  very  easily  cleaned  and 
never  smell  sour,  are  not  easy  to  break  and  pack 
quite  as  easily  as  the  others.  We  carried  a  small 
alcohol  lamp,  which,  if  placed  in  the  basin  in  the 
stateroom  or  on  the  train  is  perfectly  safe.  Our 
alcohol  we  carried  in  a  tin  can  such  as  is  used  for 
oil.  We  also  had  a  small  basin,  a  tin  folding-up 
saucepan  and  such  simple  medicines  as  we 
thought  might  be  wanted;  all  these  packed  in- 
side a  strong  round  tin  box  with  padlock. 

For  our  eldest  little  boy,  who  is  a  very  active 
child,  my  husband  devised  something  to  keep 
him  within  bounds,  which  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  our  fellow  passengers  everywhere.  Before 
we  left  Japan  I  was  told    a  thrilling  story  of 


a  mother,  who  had  left  her  little  one  in  the 
state  room  while  she  went  to  table  d'hote,  and 
returning  had  found  the  child  had  crept  through 
the  port  hole  and  was  gone,  and  I  heard  stories  of 
others  who  had  lost  children  overboard  in  other 
ways.  Our  invention,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  this:  a  very  strongly  made  oblong  basket 
with  handles  at  each  end,  deep  enough  to  come 
up  to  the  child's  chin  as  he  stood  inside,  and 
without  any  seat.  It  had  a  lid,  which  had  a 
strong  fastening  and  could  be  padlocked,  and 
which  when  open  threw  entirely  over  and  out  of 
the  way.  The  basket  was  also  fitted  with  strong 
round  wheels  and  axles,  which  could  be  screwed 
on  and  off  at  pleasure,  and  also  with  bamboo 
sticks  at  each  corner  to  support  an  awning. 
When  traveling  by  rail  we  pack  this  with  rugs, 
shawls  and  wraps,  toys,  cushions,  and  such 
things  as  we  shall  want  on  board,  with  the  wheels 
and  axles  inside,  so  that  it  goes  just  the  same  as  a 
trunk.  As  soon  as  we  get  on  board  it  is  un- 
packed, the  wheels  are  screwed  on,  a  thick  quilt 
is  laid  in  the  bottom,  and  it  is  given  in  charge  of 
the  deck  steward  to  be  regarded  as  a  sea  chair. 
In  it  the  child  is  perfectly  safe  on  deck,  as  he 
cannot  get  out  and  is  easily  wheeled  up  and 
down  the  deck,  or  he  can  have  his  toys  and  play- 
in  it  or  sleep  in  it;  in  fact  with  a  child  of  that  age 
it  proved  to  be  invaluable  on  board  steamer.  It 
cost  us  $5.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we  carried  also 
a  small  tin  bath  tub,  which  was  easily  packed 
inside  the  basket  crate  and  enabled  the  children 
to  have  their  daily  morning  bath. 

Thus  equipped,  we  left  home  one  bright, 
sunny  afternoon,  accompanied  as  far  as  Yoko- 
hama by  a  number  of  Japanese  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  We  expected  to  embark  at  once,  and 
our  carriage,  followed  by  quite  a  string  of  jinriki- 
shas  (a  kind  of  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  one 
or  two  men),  wended  its  way  down  to  the  quay. 
Here  we  all  alighted,  and  were  just  stepping  on 
board  the  steam  launch,  when  we  were  informed 
that  our  steamer,  which  was  advertised  to  sail  two 
days  earlier,  was  not  yet  in  port.  For  a  few  min- 
utes we  hardly  knew  what  to  do  ;  but  since  we 
had  said  all  our  "good-byes"  to  friends  in  Tokio, 
we  decided  not  to  return  there,  but  to  stay  with 
a  friend  on  the  beautiful  bluff  overlooking  Yoko- 
hama Bay.  There  was  considerable  anxiety 
about  our  steamer,  as  she  was  so  much  overdue  ; 
but  she  finally  arrived,  having  met  with  a  storm 
in  which  she  had  sustained  damages  which 
needed  repair,  and  it  was  four  days  before  she 
was  ready.    We  considered  the  subject  of  taking 
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our  Japanese  nurse  with  us,  but  concluded  she 
would  probably  be  sea-sick,  and  not  of  much 
use,  and  then  what  should  we  do  with  her  in 
England  ?  So  we  decided  to  trust  to  ourselves,  and 
brave  it  out.  We  thought  we  were  good  sailors, 
and  I  knew  my  husband  would  help  me  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability,  so  on  the  fourth  day  of  our 
detention  we  embarked.  We  found  the  steamer 
small,  and  the  six  state  rooms  all  in  the  stern  end 
of  the  ship,  close  by  the  screw,  small  and  dark. 
We  settled  ourselves  down  as  comfortably  as 
might  be,  and  at  daybreak  we  slowly  steamed 
away.  I  got  up  to  dress,  but  found  my  head 
began  to  swim,  and  I  was  forced  to  lie  down 
again.  My  husband  soon  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  not  long  after  child  No.  1  looked  very  pale, 
and  succumbed  to  the  elements.  The  steamer  car- 
ried no  stewardess,  and  we  did  feel  very  small 
and  helpless.  However,  something  must  be  done 
for  the  poor  little  twins,  so  we  engaged  a  Chinese 
boy  from  the  steerage  to  come  in  and  help  us.  It 
was  a  funny  sight  to  see  him  with  his  long  pig- 
tail bending  over  the  little  things,  giving  them 
their  bottles,  which  my  husband  managed  to  get 
ready  lor  them  in  his  better  intervals.  In  two 
days  our  friend  Ching  got  tired,  and  said  he 
must  go  ;  but  by  that  time  we  were  both  getting 
better,  and  were  able  to  manage.  Our  eldest  boy 
continued  sea-sick  all  the  way  over.  He  was  cut- 
ting teeth,  which  partly  would  account  for  it,  and 
I  allowed  him  to  take  eggs,  and  broth  and 
light  puddings,  made  for  him  on  the  ship.  He 
was  also  sea-sick  on  the  Atlantic  going  over  ;  but 
coming  back  again  I  kept  him  entirely  on  por- 
ridge, bread  and  butter  and  milk,  and  he  was  not 
sea-sick  at  all.  My  husband  was  most  helpful. 
He  always  prepared  the  food  while  I  washed  and 
dressed  the  children,  and  he  never  allowed  me  to 
get  up  to  them  at  nights  between  10  p.  m.  and 
4  a.  M.  The  babies'  food  was  made  with  the 
condensed  milk,  Robinson's  patent  barley  and  a 
small  quantity  of  Mellin's  food.  This  seemed  to 
suit  them  "very  well,  and  they  were  not  sea- 
sick at  all.  The  barley  with  the  milk  renders  it 
very  much  more  digestible  and  nourishing.  We 
had  a  cold  passage,  and  were  only  able  to  have 
the  twins  on  deck  twice  in  the  fifteen  days. 

At  Vancouver  we  engaged  the  stateroom  on  the 
Tullman  sleeper,  and  transferred  babies  and  bag- 
gage into  it.  Presently  in  came  the  porter  request- 
ing us  all  to  move  out,  as  that  day  the  stateroom  was 
pre-engaged  by  a  party  of  bishops.  It  was  very 
disappointing,  and  I  felt  as  if  we  could  not  possibly 
travel  so  far  with  three  such  little  ones  in  an  ordi- 


nary section  of  the  car.  The  porter  cheerfully 
said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  make  us  com- 
fortable, and  we  might  ask  the  bishop  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  very  little  use.  In  about  an  hour 
we  reached  the  junction,  and  the  bishop  and 
three  other  Roman  Catholic  priests  came  trooping 
in.  The  passenger  agent  and  my  husband  re- 
lated our  circumstances,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bishop  heard  there  was  a  baby  in  our  party,  he  at 
once  gave  it  up  with  the  utmost  grace.  My  heart 
bounded  wiih  joy  and  gratitude  to  these  kind  gen- 
tlemen, and  we  prized  our  little  room  all  the  more 
for  having  so  nearly  lost  it.  We  soon  made  our- 
selves very  comfortable  in  our  new  quarters.  The 
babies  enjoyed  their  daily  bath  in  the  bath-room 
on  the  car,  and  we  slung  the  hammock  across 
the  room  for  the  twins.  It  made  a  splendid 
cradle,  as  the  motion  of  the  train  kept  it  swing- 
ing to  and  fro.  When  we  got  out  for  meals  we 
were  obliged  to  leave  them,  and  always  when  we 
came  back  we  found  one  of  our  kind  friends,  the 
bishops,  sedately  swinging  the  hammock  to  and 
fro,  as  the  babies  had  woke  up  with  the  stoppage 
and  begun  to  cry.  We  could  generally  get  boil- 
ing water  for  their  food  from  the  dining  car  ;  but 
when  we  could  not  we  used  our  alcohol  lamp 
in  the  basin  in  our  room. 

I  wished  we  could  have  gone  all  the  way  to 
England  in  this  co'mfortable  car;  but  no,  we  had 
one  more  ocean  to  cross.  At  Montreal  we  had  a 
twelve  hours'  wait  at  a  hotel,  and  then  went  on 
board  again  in  the  evening.  This  time  there  was 
a  stewardess;  but  she  held  up  her  hands  in  dismay 
at  the  three  small  travellers  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  nursing  babies  was  none  of  her  busi- 
ness. However,  we  felt  we  were  nearly  home, 
and  that  cheered  us  on  and  helped  us  to  forget 
how  tired  we  were.  "  Five  days  from  land  to 
land  " — such  is  the  encouraging  announcement  of 
the  Allan  Line  Company;  but  this  was  soon  found 
to  be  a  delusion,  though  it  is  true  that  you  are  only 
five  days  cut  of  sight  of  land;  but  the  time  taken 
in  going  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  out  through 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  then  across  from 
Ireland  to  England  brings  the  passage  on  those 
boats  usually  to  about  ten  days.  Happily  we  had 
no  sea-sickness  to  contend  with  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  all  went  smoothly ;  and  in  due  time  we  sighted 
the  green  shores  of  Erin  and  knew  that  fifteen 
hours  more  wrould  bring  us  to  Liverpool,  and  some 
one  from  home  would  meet  us  there. 

The  time  went  quickly  by,  and  we  passed  some 
fine  scenery  and  saw  something  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  final  packing  up  was  done  with  light 
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hearts.  At  supper  time  it  was  rumored  that  we 
might  cross  the  bar  in  an  hour,  so  we  hurried  up 
and  got  the  children  washed  and  dressed  and  all 
ready  for  going  on  shore,  and  carried  the  twins  up 
to  the  ladies'  cabin  on  deck.  It  was  about  9  p.m. 
when  the  tender  came  out  to  meet  us,  and,  though 
I  was  born  in  England,  I  must  say  that  the  land- 
ing at  Liverpool  was  the  worst  part  of  the  whole 
journey.  Imagine  a  dark,  cold,  drizzling  night, 
and  all  the  passengers,  steerage  and  saloon, 
huddled  together  on  the  open  deck  of  a  little  toss- 
ing vessel  with  no  shelter  of  any  kind  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  To  get  down  to  the  deck  of  this 
miserable  little  thing  you  have  to  cross  a  footboard 
and  then  descend  steep  iron  stairs,  and  when  yqu 
get  down  find  scarcely  sitting  room  even  for  the 
ladies.  I  was  anxious  enough  about  our  tiny 
babies,  suddenly  exposed  this  way  to  the  night 
air,  as  it  took  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
reach  the  quay,  and  then  we  had  to  wait  our  turn 


to  land,  as  three  or  four  other  Atlantic  steamers 
had  just  arrived  like  ourselves.  We  covered  them 
up  entirely,  head  and  all,  in  shawls,  and  in  due 
time  struggled  up  the  stairs  again  and  on  to  terra 
firma,  and  were  happy  enough  to  get  through  the 
Custom  House  in  time  to  catch  the  last  train  for 
London.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  an  English 
sleeper,  and  it  was  luxury.  We  had  a  whole 
carriage  to  ourselves  in  three  sections,  containing 
three  berths,  a  lavatory,  plenty  of  hooks  and 
;  racks  for  light  luggage  and  complete  privacy,  and 
1  all  slept  soundly  till  we  reached  Euston  Station 
(London),  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  our  11,000 
miles'  journey  was  at  an  end,  and  the  children 
were  locked  in  their  grandmother's  arms,  while 
loving  aunties  waited  to  carry  them  off,  and  we 
felt  we  were  at  home ;  and  oh '.  how  restful  that 
home  looked,  after  thirty-two  days  of  continuous 
travel,  few  can  realize. 


BABY'S  W 

Flannel  Dress. 

This  most  becoming  dress  for  a  little  girl  is 
fashioned  on  the  popular  Gretchen  model.  It  is 
made  of  fine  red  flannel,  the  yoke,  cuffs  and  top 


of  the  sleeves  smocked,  the  tucks  on  the  skirt  and 
band  that  holds  the  pocket  feather-stitched,  while 
the  pocket  itself  and  the  belt  have  an  additional 
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decoration  of  small  embroidered  stars,  all  of 
coarse  black  button-hole  silk. 

The  little  pocket  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
dress,  and  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  most  useful  ad- 
dition, apart  from  its  picturesqueness.  Further- 
more, it  does  away  with  the  uneven  appearance 
imparted  to  a  skirt  by  the  sagging  at  that  side 
where  the  pocket  drags  it  down,  for  is  not  every 
child's  pocket  a  general  store-room  of  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends,  from  a  slate  pencil  to  a  full  set  of 
jacks  ?  Such  a  pocket,  made  of  black  silk  or 
velvet,  can  be  worn  with  any  dress,  and  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  every  little  girl's  wardrobe. 

For  those  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
smocking,  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  all  the  more  as  it  is  a  style  of 
trimming  employed  largely  for  children's  clothing. 
Lay  shallow  pleats  close  to  each  other  at  the  top 
of  your  piece  of  goods;  then  catch  two  and  two 
together  with  a  few  stitches,  passing  the  thread 
loosely  along  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  work.  In 
the  following  row  catch  together  the  two  pleats 
that  lie  apart,  and  proceed  in  the  same  order, 
always  alternating  the  pleats  in  each  succeeding 
row.  The  smocking  shows  best  when  worked  with 
a  contrasting  color  of  silk,  as  in  our  model,  black 
on  red.  A  pretty  variation  can  be  made  by  carry- 
ing the  silk  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  pleats, 
thus  defining  the  little  diamonds. 
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Crocheted  Baby-Jacket. 

The  novel,  easily  constructed  and  well  fitting 
shape  of  this  jacket  commends  it  to  notice. 
The  extremely  simple  stitch  is  plainly  discernible 
in  the  cut,  and  the  size  of  our  model  is  for  a  year- 


and  an  edge  worked  of  picots  (one  tight  stitch, 
five  chains  and  a  tight  stitch  back  into  the  first 
chain),  the  latter  reaching  up  about  three  inches 
on  the  edges  between  the  fronts  and  back.  Sew 
these  edges  together  about  three  inches  above  the 
picots,  and  into  the  opening  remaining  crochet 
the  sleeves.  The  latter  count  twenty  six  stitches 
at  the  top,  twenty-four  at  the  bottom  and  are 
thirty-five  rows  long,  ending  at  the  bottom  in  a 
border  and  edge  of  picots  like  the  jacket.  Cro- 
cheted cord  finished  off  by  worsted  balls  serves 
for  closing. 


old  baby.  It  can,  however,  be  easily  enlarged. 
Begin  to  work  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  back, 
casting  on  forty-five  chains,  then  crocheting  one 
chain  and  one-half  stitch    into  every  alternate 


chain.  Every  row 
begins  with  three 
chains,  which  count 
for  one  stitch,  and 
this  included,  every 
row  contains  twen- 
ty-four stitches.  Forty-eight  rows  complete  the 
back,  on  each  side  of  which  a  straight  strip  nine 
stitches  wide  and  fifty  rows  long  forms  the  front 
parts.  Fronts  and  back  are  now  edged  all  around 
by  five  rows  worked  in  worsted  of  a  contrasting 
color,  crocheting  two  half  stitches  divided  by  one 
chain  into  the  corners  at  the  bottom.  The  collar 
at  the  top  of  the  back  is  shaped  by  working  sev- 
eral stitches  to  form  a  corner  into  the  stitch  at 
either  end  where  the  front  part  is  begun.  Four 
rows  of  the  ground  color  are  now  added  all  around 


Crocheted  Skirt. 

A  pretty  and  durable  skirt  that  will  fit  a  child 
of  about  five  years  is  made  as  follows:  Materials, 
two  hanks  of  tan  color  and  one  of  pink,  single, 
Germantown  worsted.  The  skirt  is  crocheted  in 
Afghan  stitch  with  a  long,  rather  coarse  needle. 
Cast  on  twenty-five  chains  and  crochet  three 
rows  of  the  tan;  then  add  the  pink— the  wool  is 
not  broken  off  at  every  change  of  color,  but  car- 
ried along  at  the  end — working  up  to  within 
eight  stitches  of  the  top,  and  a  second  row  of 
pink  to  within  four  stitches  of  the  preceding  one; 
now  take  up  the  tan  again  and  work  three  rows 
the  entire  length.  This  process  will  shape  the 
skirt  into  a  yoke  at  the  top.  About  forty  of 
these  stripes,  twenty 
of  each  color,  will 
make  the  skirt  about 
the  proper  '  width. 
Join  the  skirt,  leav- 
ing an  opening  of 
about  three  inches 
for  the  placket,  which 
finish  off  with  a  neat 
edging  of  small  scal- 
lops. Now  work  a 
flounce  of  the  stripes, 
three  rows  of  tan  and 
two  of  pink  alter- 
nately, forty  in  num- 
ber likewise,  casting 
on  twenty  stitches, 
Stitch  for  Jacket,  but  add  one  stitch 
at  the  beginning  of 
each  row,  and  drop  one  at  the  end,  which  will 
cause  the  stripes  to  run  bias.  Join  and_finish 
off  at  one  edge  with  a  pretty  ^crocheted  lace, 
either  of  pink  or  tan,  or  of  both  colors  blended. 
The  other  edge,  full  on  to  the  skirt,  having  first 
worked  a  row  of  tan-color  plains  around  the  lat- 
ter, through  which  run  a  pink  ribbon.    Attach  a 
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band  to  the  skirt  at  the  top,  and  provide  with  the 
usual  buttonholes. 

The  woolen  lace  known  as  "yak"  having  gone 
completely  out  of  fashion,  can  be  had  in  all  colors 
at  extremely  low  prices,  five  and  seven  cents  a 
yard.  It  forms  a  pretty  finish  for  little  girls' 
woolen  or  knitted  skirts,  and  hence  the  laying  in 
of  a  small  stock  may  not  come  amiss  where  there 
are  little  ones  in  the  family. 


Tarn  O'Shanter  Cap. 

This  style  of  cap  for  little  ones  of  either  sex 
seems  to  know  no  diminution  in  popular  favor. 
The  one  here  illustrated  presents  a  few  novel 
features.  It  is  made  of  white  astrakhan  and  re- 
quires for  the  top  a  piece  45  inches  long  and  10J 
inches  wide.  Line  this  with 
crinoline,  and  after  sew- 
ing together  at  the  short 
ends,  gather  firmly  around 
a  circular  piece  of  the 
goods,  about  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  other  side 
is  evenly  taken  in  into  a 
band  also  stiffened  with 
crinoline,  about  inches 
wide  and  23  to  24  inches 
measure  the  child's  head 
then  lined  with  soft  white 
silk,  and  trimmed  with  several  full  white  silk 
pompons.  A  fly  embroidered  in  bright  silks  on  the 
top  of  the  front  forms  a  unique  decoration,  while 
a  small  tippet  of  the  astrakhan — for  a  little  girl  a 
muff  may  be  added  — will  enhance  the  becoming- 
ness  of  the  pretty  "  Tammy." 


long — it  is  safest  to 
around.    The  cap  is 


Cross-bar  Design. 

Pinafores  and  bibs  made  of  the  cross-bar  glass 
towelings  that  wash  so  satisfactorily,  can  be 
prettily  finished  off  at  the  edges  by  the  design  here 
illustrated,  which  may  be  worked  either  in  the 


blue  or  red  of  the  crossing  lines,  or  in  the  con- 
trasting color,  using  washable  marking  cotton.  A 
simpler  pattern  is  a  star  of  four  crossed  stitches 
worked  into  every  alternate  square. 


Connemara  Cloak. 

This  quaint  cloak  for  a  little  girl  is  made  of 
white  embroidered  cashmere,  pleated  upon  a  yoke 
that  fits  closely  around  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
A  slit  among  the  pleats  in  front  serves  for  the 


Ribbon  bows  at  the 


hands  to  pass  through, 
while  a  ribbon  passing 
around  the  waist  confines 
the  pleats  at  the  back,  . 
where  a  smill  crossed 
belt  serves  as  ornament, 
throat  and  buttons  and  button  holes  down  the 
front  serve  for  closing.  The  handsomely  em- 
broidered flannels  sold  for  skirting  will  make  up 
prettily  into  this  style  of  cloak,  for  which,  how- 
ever, any  light  quality  of  cloth  will  do.  Instead 
of  the  hand-laid  pleats,  the  at  present  very  fashion- 
able accordeon  pleats  may  be  substituted,  in 
which  case  the  cloak  will  have  to  be  made  con- 
siderably wider. 


HOME  STUDY. 


BY  MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


IT  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  home  in- 
fluence is  a  most  potent  power  in  the  growth 
of  civilization;  that  nations  are  the  concentrated 
forces  of  the  individual  homes.  But  do  we  ap- 
preciate our  power  ?  Are  we  conscious  of  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  we  have  for  render- 
ing this  home  influence  even  more  important  in 
its  tar  reaching  effects  ?  We  hear  from  every  side 
of  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
sciences,  arts  and  industries.  The  teacher  has 
better  books,  the  investigator  has  better  labor- 
atories; the  manufacturer  better  machinery  ;  the 
farmer  better  implements,  and  the  housekeeper 
more  conveniences.  Are  we  not  then  all  fairly 
equipped  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  life,  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  success  ? 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  intensity  of  the 
struggle  we  almost  forget  what  we  are  striving 
for,  viz.:  the  best  things  in  life,  or  how  to  live  in 
the  fullest,  broadest  sense  of  the  word  ;  how  to 
have  the  most  perfect  homes.  There  are  kinder- 
gartens, primary  schools,  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  rendering  it  possible  for  the  child 
of  four  years  to  find  instruction,  and  go  on  up  the 
ladder  as  he  advances  in  years,  so  that  any  addi- 
tional home  study  would  be  decried  as  being  detri- 
mental to  health.  Already  the  cry  goes  up  from 
earnest  men  and  women  that  we  are  crowding 
the  children;  that  we  demand  too  much  of  them  ; 
that  we  stimulate  the  mental  at  the  expense  of  the 
physical  growth.  But  let  us  see  whether  it  is  the 
crowding  them,  or  a  thwarting  of  nature's  plans, 
that  is  injurious. 

When  does  a  child  begin  to  learn  ?  Nature 
sends  it  to  school  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  the  school 
of  experience,  and  during  the  first  four  or  five 
years  of  its  life  how  much  it  acquires!  It  has 
learned  how  to  use  its  muscles  with  seemingly 
wonderful  skill,  has  mastered  the  mother  tongue 
and  is  already  familiar  with  many  objects  in 
nature.  Its  activity  has  been  unflagging,  and 
when  we  sum  up  all  it  has  accomplished  in  this 
short  time  do  we  not  feel  a  blush  of  mortification 


that  we  ourselves  have  accomplished  so  little  ? 
And  during  this  early  mental  development  we 
have  never  thought  the  little  one  was  learning  too 
fast.  We  simply  felt  pleased  and  delighted  with 
each  new  progressive  step.  The  first  smile  of 
recognition,  the  first  step  voluntarily  taken,  the 
first  words  spoken,  always  give  us  pleasure.  We 
take  delight  in  repeating  to  our  friends  the  bright 
little  things  that  are  done,  the  puzzling  questions 
asked,  and  feel  a  worthy  pride  in  our  children's 
mental  growth.  In  these  early  years  we  enter  into 
their  occupations  and  amusements  with  a  sympathy 
that  seems  to  vanish  when,  a  few  years  later,  the 
child  is  sent  to  school  (years  and  years  too  young  it 
seems  to  me).  Then  almost  the  whole  care  and 
responsibility  of  instruction  is  left  with  the  teacher, 
while  we  put  little  more  thought  upon  what  the 
child  is  doing  and  learning  than  upon  a  letter 
dropped  in  the  post-office.  We  write  our  letter, 
enclose  it  in  an  envelope,  stamp  and  direct  it,  mail 
it,  and  our  part  is  done  ;  the  government  sees  to 
the  rest.  But  there  should  not  be  such  a  complete 
change— such  a  breaking  away  from  the  sympathy 
which  has  existed  between  parent  and  child  up  to 
this  time.  We  do  not  know  how  keenly  it  is  felt, 
how  much  the  children  miss  the  sympathy  which 
has  been  heretofore  so  freely  lavished  upon  them. 
Their  successes  and  their  failures  they  would 
share  with  us,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  an  interest 
in  their  work  and  understanding  it  that  we  remain 
their  sympathetic  companions. 

We  have  seen  that  children  can  learn  without 
books  when  they  are  too  young  to  go  to  school;  so 
that  we  do  not  need  to  have  lessons  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  when  we  would  encourage 
study  at  home  as  they  grow  older.  But  their 
school  work  would  be  much  simplified  and  far 
more  profitable  if  it  were  talked  over  at  home. 
They  commit  to  memory  the  fact  that  the  earth 
is  round,  that  it  has  a  daily  and  a  yearly  motion, 
and  the  consequent  results,  but  have  they  a 
rational  understanding  of  the  subject  ?  It  took  man- 
kind a  long  time  to  grow  up  to  the  conception, 
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and  children  cannot  appreciate  these  truths  with- 
out frequent  illustration  and  familiar  informal 
conversation  on  the  subject.  I  laving  once  gained  a 
clear  conception  of  this,  problems  in  longitude 
and  time  are  comparatively  simple,  though  to 
most  children  who  solve  them  they  are  mere  ab- 
stract problems  solved  according  to  the  given 
rules  ;  and  since  we  are  not  bound  to  get  every- 
thing from  books,  we  can  study  about  things  of 
various  kinds. 

Much  can  be  learned  from  a  box  of  water  colors 
and  little  brushes.  Children  are  pleased,  as  grown 
people  are,  when  they  think  they  have  discovered 
something  new  ;  and  by  being  assisted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  develop  self-help,  they  acquire  cour- 
age in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  develop  the 
power  to  persevere  in  whatever  they  undertake. 
If  they  learn  by  experiment  the  different  colors 
which  can  be  obtained  by  combination,  they  take 
especial  delight  in  making  different  shades,  and 
thus  train  themselves  in  distinguishing  between 
fine  gradations  in  color. 

The  sewing  machine,  which  has  wrought  such 
wonders  in  our  home  work,  may  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  little  ones.  The  little  boy  may  make  his 
own  finger  stalls  ;  and  the  little  girls,  how  many 
garments  they  can  make  for  their  dolls  if  they 
may  use  the  machine  to  run  up  the  seams,  or 
whenever  they  think  it  too  much  to  sew  by  hand. 
It  is  foolish  to  adhere  to  the  old  idea  that  the 
use  of  needle  and  thimble  must  be  thoroughly 
learned  before  one  is  allowed  to  sew  on  the  ma- 
chine. Bright  new  cambrics  are  so  cheap  that 
for  a  trifle  the  children  can  be  furnished  with  ma- 
terial which  will  give  them  unending  pleasure. 
Or  let  them  learn  how  to  use  hammer  and  nails, 
the  square  and  saw.  Girls  as  well  as  boys  de- 
light in  such  things  if  their  parents  sanction  the 
work.  How  little  work  to  make  a  mitre  box  for 
them,  and  show  how  a  little  convenience  of  the 
kind  will  aid  them  in  their  work.  They  may  at- 
tempt a  picture-frame;  it  certainly  will  be  crude, 
but  they  are  learning  to  do  something,  to  use 
their  eyes,  their  hands,  their  judgment — the  whole 
boy  or  girl  is  intent  upon  the  object  under  con- 
struction. And  how  pleased  are  they  to  exhibit 
their  work  when  it  is  done!  This  desire  to  al- 
ways show  mamma  or  papa  what  has  been  done, 
even  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  fancied  castle 
constructed  of  building  blocks,  illustrates  the 
natural  craving  children  have  for  parental  sym- 
pathy. If  a  pretty  stone,  a  bit  of  moss,  or  a 
bright  flower  is  found,  straightway  they  would 
show  it  to  mamma  if  she  be  near.    They  would 


share  their  pleasure  with  us  when  some  excep- 
tionally tempting  mud  pies  have  been  made,  or 
when  little  gardens  have  been  planted  with  choice 
shrubbery.  All  these  little  things  grow  in  beauty 
for  them  if  mamma  will  but  look  and  smile  ap- 
proval. 

But  during  the  vacations,  the  cry  goes  up  from 
almost  every  household  daily  :  "What  can  I  do, 
Mamma?"  and  Mamma,  so  full  of  other  cares  and 
duties  feels  relieved  when  the  vacation  is  over,  and 
the  children  are  again  in  school,  and  she  is  no 
longer  worried  with  the  daily  task  of  providing 
something  to  do.  We  do  not  feel  it  to  be  our 
imperative  duty  to  enter  into  the  children's  work, 
and  consequently  seldom  find  time  to  work 
with  them.  We  are  constantly  doing  for  them; 
every  day  we  plan  what  their  food  shall  be;  we 
strive  to  contrive  appetizing  dishes  and  are  glad 
to  see  them  eat  with  a  keen  relish  what  we  have 
prepared.  We  plan  out  the  little  wardrobes, 
what  materials  are  best  and  what  we  can  best 
afford,  and  how  the  various  garments  shall  be 
made,  and  only  mothers  know  how  much  time  is 
thus  consumed.  It  all  requires  time.  But  what- 
ever we  have  to  do,  however  busy  we  are,  is  it 
not  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  children  that  we  give 
them  more  undivided  time  and  attention  ? 

How  few  pleasure  walks  we  take  with  them  ; 
how  little  we  talk  with  them,  and  yet  what  bright 
memories  such  hours  leave.  Would  it  were  true 
that  : 

"  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour." 

But  how  few  times  the  hour  or  even  the  half 
hour  is  given  them.  Papa  has  the  newspaper  to 
read,  the  crop  reports  to  look  over,  or  some  busi- 
ness requires  his  time  and  perhaps  his  presence, 
and  he  hurriedly  swallows  his  tea  and  is  gone. 
Mamma  has  some  sewing  or  knitting  or  fancy  work, 
or  is  herself  interested  in  some  book;  and  the 
children,  what  shall  they  do  ?  There  is  not  much 
space  to  run  and  play  hide-and-seek;  old  Witch 
would  scarce  have  room  to  wield  her  broom. 
Paper  and  pencil  or  picture  books  may  amuse 
them  awhile,  but  they  soon  become  weary  and 
feel  lonely  when  boisterous  play  ceases.  They 
would  like  of  all  things  to  hear  a  story,  and  for- 
tunate is  the  mother  who  is  a  good  story-teller 
and  has  a  fund  of  fairy  stories  at  hand— for  what 
child  ever  grew  who  did  not  delight  to  hear  of 
fairyland  ?  But  we  are  not  all  good  story-tellers 
and  must  resort  to  the  next  best  thing  ;  we  can 
get  books  of  all  grades  from  Babyland  to  old  age. 
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There  is  such  a  vast  number  to  choose  from  that 
we  have  no  excuse  for  not  having  something  to 
read.  Better  wear  home-spun  with  books,  than 
have  silks  and  be  obliged  to  go  without  them. 

Many  times  it  is  thought  to  be  impossible  to 
afford  money  to  buy  books,  but  this  is  only  be- 
cause books  are  not  considered  as  they  should  be — 
absolute  necessities.  Even  in  some  cases  of  illness 
a  new  book  is  the  best  dose  to  give  the  patient. 
But  when  we  provide  books  we  have  not  done  all. 
We  should  read  them  to  the  children  who  can- 
not yet  read,  or  read  with  older  ones.  Surely  the 
busiest  mother  can  take  an  hour  after  tea  to  read 
to  her  children  or  tell  them  something  she  has  read ; 
and  during  this  short  hour,  for  it  will  seem  short, 
the  whole  family  should  participate  in  the  read- 
ing. Older  children  will  be  the  better  for  again 
going  through  Babyland,  and  the  little  one 
scarcely  through  his  first  reader  can  get  some 
ideas  from  the  history  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  a  rest,  because  a  change,  for  the  father,  and 
the  mother  forgets  that  she  has  had  anything  to 
worry  or  try  her  through  the  day;  and  thus  this 
one  little  hour,  or  even  half  hour,  may  bind  the 
members  of  the  family  together  in  a  more  enjoy- 
able companionship  than  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 
And  this  children's  hour  should  be  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine — something  to  look  forward  to  as 
to  our  lunch  or  tea;  and  when  we  realize  how  the 
influence  of  this  united  sympathy  and  thought 
gives  our  children  something  pleasant  to  look 
back  to  in  after  life,  we  feel  more  than  rewarded 
for  the  time  given. 

We  are  all  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and 
what  we  know  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  there  is  to  learn;  and  because  we  have  grown 
gray  without  knowing  anything  about  the  many 
things  our  children  are  beginning  to  study,  should 
we  not  begin  a  study  of  them  now  that  we  may 
keep  pace  with  the  children?  Zoology,  geology, 
and  botany  are  not  sealed  books,  except  for  those 
who  do  not  ask  nature  for  the  key.  There  are 
sermons  in  stones  and  rocks  and  fossils  all  around 
us.  The  fields  are  filled  with  flowers,  and  "  Life's 
children,"  where  will  we  not  find  them?  And  yet 
what  do  we  know  about  them  ? 

To  find  our  way  to  some  understanding  of  the 
natural  sciences  would  require  perhaps  no  more 
mental  effort  than  learning  to  knit  lace  from  the 
many  patterns  which  are  almost  weekly  given  in 
our  papers.  There  are  popular  books  through 
which  we  may  find  our  way  to  more  technical 
knowledge;  and  for  those  who  would  help  them- 
selves the    Agassiz   Association    offers  all  its 


advantages.  And  the  first  hint  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  association,  which  now  has  a 
membership  of  over  10,000,  came  from  one  of  the 
Rollo  Books,  such  admirable  reading  for  children. 
Rollo  and  his  little  friends  determine  to  have  a 
museum,  and  one  afternoon  set  out  in  quest  of 
treasures  to  put  in  it.  Among  other  things,  they 
soon  find  a  large  handsome  chrysalis,  and  there 
is  much  discussion  as  to  what  it  is,  but  Rollo  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  hemlock  seed,  and  determines  to 
plant  it  in  the  spring.  He  is  quite  vexed  to  find 
some  time  afterwards  that  some  one,  as  he  thought, 
had  bored  a  hole  in  his  beautiful  hemlock  seed, 
but  is  overjoyed  when  he  catches  sight  of  the 
butterfly  which  has  just  emerged  and  expanded 
its  beautiful  wings,  and  the  ever-faithful  Jonas  ex- 
plains to  him  that  his  supposed  hemlock  seed  was 
a  chrysalis.  Such  little  beginnings  as  these  are 
the  A  B  C  of  science;  and  this  association  invites 
old  and  young,  from  four  years  to  a  hundred,  if  such 
there  be,  to  join  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  to  learn  from 
nature's  own  book. 

Children  delight  in  collections.  If  they  see  a 
beetle  or  butterfly  they  try  at  once  to  capture  it;  if 
a  flower  they  would  pluck  it;  if  a  pretty  stone  they 
would  keep  it;  and  even  in  our  stone  fences  they 
may  find  interesting  fossils.  We  may  be  sure  if  we 
guide  the  little  active  minds  into  natural  channels, 
and  so  teach  them  that  they  can  help  themselves 
and  can  always  find  something  profitable  to  do, 
we  will  have  bestowed  upon  them  a  heritage 
greater  than  a  crown.  In  our  home  study  we 
should  encourage  the  perceptive  faculties,  culti- 
vate the  powers  of  observation,  and  deal  with 
things  as  much  as  possible  ;  if  this  be  neg- 
lected the  result  is  often  a  dull,  hazy  under- 
standing, which  it  seems  impossible  to  outgrow. 
Carlylesays:  "Of  the  eyes  that  men  do  glare 
withal  so  few  can  see  " — trained,  acute  observers 
are  needed  everywhere.  On  the  railroad,  in  the 
sick-room,  in  the  laboratory,  to  see  is  the  prime 
necessity.  How  vastly  our  capabilities  for  enjoy- 
ment are  increased  as  we  grow  in  knowledge.  To 
one  who  knows  nothing  of  history,  the  Old  World 
loses  half  its  interest.  What  could  he  see  in 
his  travels  through  the  Holy  Lands  in  com- 
parison with  the  devoted  Bible  student?  What 
could  he  see  in  Rome,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
wonderful  history  ?  And  what  in  that  old  Tower 
in  London  whose  very  walls,  and  even  the 
individual  stones  in  the  walls,  seem  vocal  with  the 
histories  of  sorrows  and  sufferings;  hopes  that 
have  been  crushed  and  fears  that  have  been 
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realized;  horrors  that  have  been  committed  in 
awful  contrast  to  the  splendors  and  revels  of  courts 
and  tournaments?  He  who  knows  nothing  of  its 
past  views  only  a  solemn  gloomy  building.  And 
so  it  is  everywhere;  he  who  knows  nothing  of 
geology  sees  nothing  of  interest  in  a  fossil,  in  the 
limestones,  in  a  thousand  things  round  about  us; 
and  although  we  can  all  admire  the  flowers  which 
spring  up  everywhere,  we  would  see  vastly  more 
in  them  did  we  know  more  about  them. 

We  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  if  children  be- 
come interested  in  some  branch  of  natural  science 
they  will  not  need  to  be  taught  the  horrors  of 
intemperance  in  connection  with  physiology,  for 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  good  health  than 
pleasant,  interesting  occupation  in  the  open  air, 
and  that  is  where  science  has  her  great  roomy 
laboratory,  and  thither  she  invites  the  boys  and 
girls.  And  where  there  is  good  health,  that  most 
priceless  of  treasures,  and  pleasant  profitable 
occupation  for  the  mind,  the  abnormal  cravings 
for  stimulants  will  be  less  likely  to  exist;  the  boys 
will  have  less  time  and  inclination  to  acquire  the 


habit  of  smoking;  the  girls  will  not  wish  to  yield 
up  their  natural  grace  and  beauty  for  the  sake  of 
a  small  waist  and  French  heels.  We  can  satisfy 
this  hunger  for  something  to  do  in  no  better  way 
than  by  leading  the  children  back  to  Nature,  who 
taught  them  so  well  the  first  years  of  their  life. 
She  says  to  every  one,  as  Longfellow  interprets 
her  language  to  Agassiz: 

"  And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying  :  '  Here  is  a  story  book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.' 

'  Come,  wander  with  me,'  she  said, 
'  Into  regions  yet  untrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day, 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 
Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 


NURSERY 

The  Digestion  of  a  Much-Tried  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  advice  concerning  diet,  etc., 
for  my  baby  boy,  aged  sixteen  months.  Except  for 
constipation  he  seemed  a  perfectly  healthy  child, 
having  never  had  a  sick  day  (though  he  had  cut  five 
teeth)  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  and  one-half  months. 
A  month  previous  I  had  begun  to  wean  him,  finding 
myself  pregnant,  and  had  been  obliged  to  do  so  on 
bread,  water  and  beef  juice,  as  I  could  not  prevail  on 
him  to  take  cow's  milk  in  any  form,  nor  yet  Mellin's 
food.  For  a  month  he  seemed  to  do  all  right,  then 
had  an  attack  of  what  his  doctor  called  fermentative 
diarrhoea  ;  the  weather  was  very  hot  and  damp,  and 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  treatment,  on  the  third  day 
the  diarrhoea  turned  into  what  they  call  here  flux. 
This  lasted  for  fourteen  days,  the  actions  number- 
ing as  high  as  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours — never 
fewer  than  fourteen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  with 
blood  and  mucus.  This  disease  was  followed  by 
suppression  of  urine,  then  by  meningitis.  We  tried 
all  the  patent  foods  we  could  get,  and  milk  again 
(with  the  result  of  producing  a  convulsion),  and  at 
last  the  only  nourishment  which  at  all  answered  its 
purpose  was  Dr.  Brush's  Kumiss.  On  that  he  lived 
for  six  weeks,  and  then  on  beef  juice,  then  raw  beef 
sandwiches  and  chicken  jelly  in  alternation,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  these  did  not  seem  to  nourish 
him,  and  he  threw  them  up  within  a  few  minutes 
after  swallowing,  in  spite  of  pepsin  and  lacto-phos- 
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phate  of  lime  in  fifteen  dr.  doses.  Next  we  tried 
Robinson's  patent  barley  (English),  mixed  first  with 
two-thirds  water,  one-third  fresh  cow's  milk,  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  milk  gradually  to  one-half, 
and  following  each  meal  with  pepsin  and  lacto- 

|  phosphate  of  lime.  He  has  been  on  this  diet  now  for 
over  a  month,  takes  six  tablespoonfuls  of  barley  in 

I  one  quart  of  milk,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Up  to  the  time  he  began 
on  the  barley  he  had  fewer  than  five  movements  of 
the  bowels  during  twenty-four  hours,  mostly  quite 
fluid.  Now  he  seldom  has  more  than  one,  and  often 
requires  an  enema  for  that.  Beef  seems  no  longer 
to  agree  with  him.  either  in  juice  or  scraped,  but  he 
relishes  a  chicken  bone  or  a  little  oyster  broth,  and 
he  seems  to  digest  them  properly.  Oatmeal  gruel, 
strained  and  thinned  with  either  water  or  milk,  gives 
him  colic,  and  sometimes  loosens  his  bowels  so  much 
that  he  has  to  have  a  chalk-powder  or  so.  He  was 
taken  sick  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July,  as  a  last  resort,  we  moved  him  to  high  land 
just  out  of  town  and  remained  there  until  the  20th 
of  August,  when  I  brought  him  home  again,  be- 
cause one  of  the  children  in  the  house  was  taken 
with  whooping-cough.  About  the  1st  of  September 
my  boy  began  to  cough,  and  has  done  so  more  or  less 
ever  since,  mostly  at  night ;  he  has  not  really 
whooped,  but  frequently  chokes  up  somewhat  like 
croup  and  throws  up  phlegm  or  his  food,  if  he  has 
recently  eaten.  He  has  had  no  fever  now  for  two 
months,  seems  in  very  good  spirits,  but  does  not  re- 
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gain  his  flesh  ;  he  had  become  a  perfect  little  skel- 
eton. 

(1)  Ought  he  to  have  more  than  one  quart  of  milk 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  making  the  barley  pap 
should  I  keep  to  the  half-and-half  proportion  or  sim- 
ply lessen  the  water  as  I  increase  the  milk,  keeping 
the  total  bulk  the  same  ? 

(2)  He  is  fed  one-half  pint  about  every  three  hours 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  will  sometimes  go  as 
long  as  six  or  seven  hours.  Can  I -do  anything  as 
yet  to  get  him  back  to  his  former  good  habits  in  the 
matter  of  night  eating  ? 

(3)  Can  any  cause  be  ascribed  for  the  irregular  or- 
der in  which  I  understand  my  baby's  teeth  have  come? 
He  now  has  ten  teeth,  four  of  them  double,  but 
neither  stomach  nor  eye-teeth  as  yet  show  any  sign 
of  appearing.  New  Subscriber. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 

In  view  of  the  very  serious  illness  of  the  summer, 
we  think  you  have  reason  to  congratulate  yourself 
even  on  the  partial  success  you  have  gained. 

(1)  The  amount  should  be  very  carefully  and 
slowly  increased,  and  at  first  in  the  same  dilution 
as  hitherto,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  after 
such  an  illness  and  such  a  peculiarity  of  digestion 
as  preceded  it,  there  is  far  less  danger  of  giving 
less  food  than  he  needs  than  of  giving  more  than 
he  can  digest,  and  if  he  has  an  undigested  excess, 
derangement  is  pretty  certain  to  follow.  After  a 
while,  if  the  increase  is  well  borne,  the  proportion 
of  milk  may  be  increased.  But  it  will  be  safe  to 
treat  him  for  some  time,  as  regards  his  digestive 
organs,  as  if  he  were  six  months  younger  than  he 
really  is. 

(2)  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  take 
larger  quantities  you  will  be  able  to  lengthen  the 
intervals  of  feeding.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances, you  have  done  very  well. 

(3)  It  is  hardly  time— in  view  of  his  condition  — 
to  expect  the  canine  teeth.  The  delay  of  the  last 
two  incisors  is  not  rare,  and  occasionally  they  fail 
to  appear  in  the  first  set,  but  probably  they  will 
come  by  and  bye.  The  reason  of  the  irregular 
development  —supposing  the  teeth  to  actually  exist 
in  the  jaw — we  do  not  know.  We  are  familiar 
with  such  cases,  but  not  with  the  hidden  causes. 


The  Annoyances  Caused  by  Phimosis. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy,  two  and  one-half  years,  has  phi- 
mosis. Should  it  be  attended  to  at  once,  or  will  it  be 
better  to  wait  until  he  is  older  ?  What  complica- 
tions are  likely  to  arise  from  it  ?  Any  information 
bearing  on  this  question  will  be  gratefully  received 
°y  A  Regular  Subscriber. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  answer  to  your  question  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  phimosis  and  the  annoyance  caused  by 
it.  A  certain  degree  is  very  common,  if  not  the 
rule,  at  his  age.  Adhesions  of  the  prepuce  (fore- 
skin) may  co-exist,  but  not  necessarily.  Trouble 


sometimes  arises  from  phimosis  owing  to  the 
direct  or  remote  (reflex)  results  of  the  local  irrita- 
tion. But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  in  our  be- 
lief— and  we  speak  from  considerable  experience 
— the  amount  and  kinds  of  irritation  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  until  during  the  last  few 
years  it  has  become  one  of  the  fads,  particularly 
among  anxious  mothers.  We  think— unless  one 
is  to  take  the  broad  ground  that  every  male  child 
should  be  circumcised — that  every  case  should  be 
judged  by  itself,  and  that  a  competent  surgeon's 
opinion,  easy  to  get  in  your  city,  should  be  taken 
whenever  there  is  any  question  of  the  need  of  cir- 
cumcision. If  it  is  needed  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better. 

When  phimosis  actually  causes  trouble,  the 
kinds  of  trouble  are  difficulty  of  urination,  if  there 
is  much  obstruction ;  local  excitement,  bed  wetting, 
restless  sleep,  etc.,  when  there  is  irritation  with- 
out obstruction.  Sometimes  troubles  due  to  strain- 
ing are  present,  such  as  falling  of  the  bowel,  and 
rupture  has  been  attributed  to  this  cause.  This 
last  is  certainly  doubtful,  as  those  children  who 
are  circumcised  as  a  religious  rite  seem  to  have 
hernia  at  least  as  frequently  as  others.  Remote 
or  nervous  troubles  have  been  attributed  to  phi- 
mosis, but  the  more  carefully  these  cases  are  sifted 
the  more  doubtful  becomes  the  evidence  of  cause 
and  effect. 

Premature  versus  Late  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  "  Mothers'  Reg- 
ister," mentioned  in  Babyhood  a  few  years  ago, 
can  be  obtained  now,  and,  if  so,  where  and  at  what 
price. 

(2)  Some  people  say  that  children  will  be  bow- 
legged  if  they  walk  too  soon,  and  others  say  they  will 
have  bow-legs  if  they  do  not  walk  as  soon  as 
possible.    Which  is  right  ? 

(3)  Do  you  believe  in  giving  condiments  to  chil- 
dren? Aunt  Mary. 

Massachusetts. 

(1)  The  "Mothers'  Register"  can  be  had  of 
the  publishers  of  Babyhood  at  75  cents  per  copy, 
postage  paid;  state  if  wanted  for  boy  or  girl. 

(2)  Premature  walking  often  causes  bow-legs; 
late  walking  never  does.  The  mistake  must  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  some  children  who  have 
bow-legs  from  rickets  are  also  slow  in  walking 
from  weakness.  This  disease,  and  not  the  disuse 
of  the  limbs,  causes  the  deformity. 

(3)  No  condiments  except  salt  should  be  given. 

The    Apparatus  for  Sterilizing— Barley  Food- 
Baby's  Temptations  at  the  Table. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  try  the  method  of  feeding  described  by 
Miss  Montrose  in  Babyhood,  but  have  so  far  failed 
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in  my  efforts  to  obtain  the  "patent  corks" — none 
of  the  druggists  here  knowing  anything  about  them. 

(1)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  all  the 
articles  necessary  for  sterilizing  milk,  viz.,  thick 
bottles  which  will  bear  boiling,  and  "  patent  corks  " 
of  rubber  and  glass  exactly  to  fit  them? 

(2)  I  also  find  myself  much  puzzled  on  another 
point,  viz.,  how  to  reconcile  this  barley  diet  with 
Babyhood's  repeated  warnings  against  giving 
farinaceous  food  to  very  young  infants.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  explain  this  matter  ?  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  begin  with — the  barley  food,  the 
simple  diluted  milk,  or  the  latter  with  the  addition 
of  lime  water  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Starr  ? 
Neither  of  the  latter  experiments  succeeded  with 
my  elder  child — in  fact  nothing  agreed  with  her 
until  at  four  months  we  began  using  the  "boiled 
flour  ball,"  but  though  she  has  continued  to  thrive 
ever  since — more  than  three  years — and  is  pro- 
nounced a  "  splendid  specimen,"  the  flour  ball  did 
prove  in  the  end  "  too  binding,"  which  makes  me 
hesitate  to  try  it  again. 

(3)  Would  not  the  barley  flour  be  open  to  the 
same  objection,  and  is  there  not  an  oatmeal  flour, 
which  in  such  a  case  might  be  with  advantage  used 
in  the  same  way  ? 

(4)  One  final  question:  When  is  a  child  old 
enough  to  sit  at  the  table  with  its  elders  and  eat  of 
the  same  fare  (with  certain  restrictions  of  course ;  I 
don't  mean  to  include  condiments),  but  for  example, 
hot  muffins,  plain  cake,  soups,  fish  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  ?  My  little  girl  seems  to  be  getting 
tired  of  all  the  very  few  articles  of  food  which  she  is 
allowed.  A  Learner. 

(1)  The  best  sterilizing  apparatus  that  we  yet 
have  seen  is  that  called  the  "Arnold.''  The  best 
stopper  is  simply  clean  cotton,  absorbent  cotton 
being  the  best.  If  for  reason  of  transportation  a 
cork  is  necessary,  one  can  be  prepared  thus:  Get 
fine  corks  with  as  few  holes  as  possible;  cut  a  long 
wedge-shaped  piece  out  of 
the  side  of  each  reaching  not 
quite  to  the  top  of  the  cork. 
The  corks  can  be  made  pure 
by  putting  them  into  the 
chamber  with  the  bottles 
while  the  steam  is  gene- 
rated. When  a  bottle  is 
taken  out  a  cork  may  be  crowded  into  the  mouth 
until  the  slit  is  closed  by  the  compression. 

2)  The  difference  is  this  :  The  barley  food  de- 
scribed is  really  only  barley  water;  a  small  quantity 
of  barley  is  used  in  making  it  and  then  the  straining 
removes  all  coarse  particles,  nothing  being  left 
which  will  not  go  through  the  apertures  in  a  rubber 
nipple.  The  solution  is  not  a  farinaceous  food  in  the 
sense  meant.  It  is  chiefly  solution  of  the  salts  and 
sugar  contained  in  the  barley  with  some  of  the 
glutinous  parts. 

(3)  We  do  not  think  barley  constipating,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  laxative  as  oatmeal 
sometimes  is;  and  if  constipation  exists  a  gruel 
prepared  from  oatmeal  in  the  manner  so  often 
described  in  Babyhood  may  be  used. 


(4)  When  we  have  the  choice  we  think  that  a 
child  would  better  not  be  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  parents'  table  until  it  is  two  and  a 
half  or  three  years  of  age,  and  we  should  prefer 
that  it  be  four  years  before  it  is  given  a  general  diet 
as  you  describe;  for  instance,  ordinarily  a  muffin 
is  hard  of  digestion  to  anyone.  We  know  of  no  use 
for  cake  for  children  of  any  age,  and  vegetables 
vary  from  some  of  easy  digestion  to  some  that 
tax  the  adult  stomach. 


Additions  to  Milk  Food. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  regarding  my 
baby's  food.  She  is  about  eleven  months  old,  weighs 
twenty-three  pounds,  has  eight  teeth,  and  is  per- 
fectly well.  She  has  been  fed  every  three  hours  in 
the  day-time  during  the  summer  and  once  at  night, 
but  I  have  found  that,  by  giving  her  a  feeding  at 
10  P.M.,  she  will  sleep  through  the  night  without 
food.  This  makes  the  periods  at  7  a.m.,  12  m., 
3  to  6,  and  10  p.m.  Her  long  morning  nap  inter- 
feres with  the  morning  periods. 

(1)  Will  you  pleas*  tell  me  if  10  p.m.  is  too  late  an 
hour  to  feed  her  ?  She  takes  this  feeding  scarcely 
waking.  Her  food  has  been  one-fourth  barley  water, 
made  of  pearl  barley — I  could  not  get  barley  flour — 
and  three-fourths  boiled  milk;  but  as  the  barley  has 
made  her  constipated,  I  have  left  it  out,  and  have 
been  giving  her  pure  "  top  milk,"  boiled,  for  a  week. 
This  is  better  for  her  bowels,  and  seems  to  be  well- 
digested,  but 

(2)  Does  Babyhood  think  it  is  too  rich  for  her  ? 

(3)  When  shall  I  begin  to  give  her  something  be- 
sides milk,  and  what  shall  it  be  ?  Are  the  porridges 
mentioned  in  July  Babyhood  to  be  given  to  a  baby 
with  only  eight  teeth  ?  I  hope  that  you  will  find 
room  to  answer  all  my  questions,  for  I  look  to  you 
in  any  time  of  doubt.  R.  W..  S. 

Foxboro,  Mass. 

(1)  No;  there  is  probably  no  harm  under  the 
circumstances. 

(2)  We  should  prefer  to  add  some  water  sweet- 
ened perhaps  with  sugar  (sugar  of  milk  is  best) 
in  the  proportion  of,  say,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar 
to  a  gill  of  water. 

(3)  Usually  not.  Gruels,  strained  of  coarse 
particles,  are  preferable  as  an  addition  to  milk  at 
first,  and  these  will  probably  be  sufficient  for 
some  months  to  come.  Indeed,  until  the  entire 
first  set  of  teeth  has  come,  very  little  food  that 
requires  much  chewing  is  advisable. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Mrs.  J.  C,  Elizabeth,  Ar.  J. — Your  communi- 
cation arrived  too  late  to  be  answered  in  the  num- 
ber in  which  you  desired  an  answer.  (Our  English 
edition  necessitates  our  closing  the  pages  for  press 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  we  should  other- 
wise do.) 

"■Friend  of  Bibvhood"  Montreal. — Probably 
the  trouble  originated  in  some  local  irritation,  an 
itching  or  the  like.    Besides  what  you  are  doingi 
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.risk  your  physician  to  carefully  examine  the  pre- 
puce in  botk  cases  and  see  if  it  is  unusually  adherent, 
and  if  circumcision  or  any  other  kind  ot  interfer- 
ence is  necessary.  The  fact  that  both  children 
have  the  same  ailment  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  corrob- 
orative of  your  physician's  suggestion  that  the 
trouble  may  have  originated  from  a  nurse. 

Mrs.  YV.  F.  F.,  Chicago. — The  baby's  weight 
is  good  for  his  age.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
without  nursing  from  your  bed  time  till  early 
morning,  and  we  think  it  would  be  to  his  advantage 
to  do  so.  The  older  child's  weight  is  also  suffi- 
cient, and  he  seems  to  have  quite  enough  food, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  a  pity  he 
cannot  drink  his  milk  from  a  cup.  When  he  was 
weaned  at  thirteen  months  the  time  for  a  bottle 
was  already  past.  If  his  four  bottles  of  milk  and  the 
solid  food  are  properly  distributed,  they  will 
make  a  good  enough  dietary.  Take  this  as  a 
suggestion  :  breakfast  (7  to  8  A.M.),  milk  with  a 
cereal  or  bread  and  butter  ;  luncheon,  about  1 1 
a.m.,  milk  ;  dinner,  I  to  2  P.M.,  of  the  solid  food 
spoken  of  (if  meat  is  given,  omit  milk)  ;  5  P.M., 
supper,  bread  and  butter,  or  cracked  wheat  as  a 
change.  If  he  goes  to  bed  promptly,  this  will  be 
enough  ;  if  he  is  kept  awake  till  seven  or  later,  let 
him  have  a  small  drink  of  milk  at  the  last 
moment. 

Mrs.  W.  Knowllon. — After  she  is  thoroughly 
weaned  the  diet  should  be  milk  with  the  oatmeal 
gruel  she  is  now  getting  alone,  and  we  think  that 
it  would  be  a  better  food  for  her  now  than  the 
gruel  alone.  We  do  not  like  bread  before  the 
chewing  teeth  ("  grinders  ")  have  appeared.  It 
is  easier  to  wean  when  no  teeth  are  pressing  the 
gums,  because  when  the  teeth  are  thus  pressing, 
the  child  is  often  fretful  and  uncomfortable,  and 
it  is  a  pity  to  add  anything  to  its  trouble.  In 
other  respects  we  think  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  wait  for  the  remaining  incisors  or 
not,  but  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  they  will 
probably  be  already  through. 

Mrs.  A.  T.,  Leadville,  Col.  —The  trouble 
with  nutrition  is  such  as  to  need  systematic  super- 
vision by  a  physician.  He  need  not,  perhaps,  see 
the  child  frequently,  but  should  do  so  regularly. 
Advice  that  we  could  offer  would  necessarily  be 
too  vague  to  meet  your  needs.  Go  to  the  phy- 
sician in  your  city  that  has  the  best  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  children's  diseases. 

C.  B.  T.,  Orange,  JV.  y. — The  child  evidently 
"got  behindhand"  in  his  nutrition  after  he  was 
weaned.  We  think  you  should  take  him  to  some 
thoroughly  competent  physician  and  let  him  give 
you  a  very  explicit  dietary  in  writing  for  the 
child,  and  medicine,  if  he  thinks  it  advisable.  We 
hardly  understand  how  "  a  constant  reader  of 
Babyhood"  can  give  potatoes  and  hard  boiled 
eggs  to  an  infant  with  four  teeth.  Call  the  physi- 
cian's attention  to  the  delayed  teething,  the  restless 
sleep,  the  peculiar  gait,  and  let  him  tell  you 
whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  case  one  of  rickets. 

Mrs.  F.,  Hoboken. — We  have  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  article.  The«market  is  flooded 
with  "foods,"  and  it  is  not  possible  to  be  ac 


quainted  with  many.  The  best  are  probably 
those  which  have  won  the  widest  reputation,  be- 
cause unless  they  had  something  of  merit  this  re- 
pute probably  could  not  have  been  gained. 
Those  that  Babyhood  has  most  knowledge  of, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  confidence  in,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  its  columns.  An  article  of 
the  trade  name  mentioned  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention,  which  is  not  a  food  but  a  remedy 
supposed  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  in  nursing 
mothers.  Wc  have  heard  the  evidence  of  but  one 
physician  regarding  its  merits.  His  opinion  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  favorable. 

A  Busy  Young  Mother.— Probably  the  best  that 
you  can  do  while  the  child  is  on  the  breast  is  to 
see  that,  by  enema  or  suppository  of  glycerine, 
the  child  has  an  evacuation  every  day. — Babies 
often  suck  their  thumbs  or  fingers,  and  give  the 
habit  up  without  evil  results.  The  chief  real  in- 
jury, so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  in  some  cases  the 
habit  is  sufficiently  constant  or  prolonged  to  injure 
the  shape  of  the  jaws,  most  commonly  by  making 
the  upper  front  teeth  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  jaw  project. — Unfortunately  there  are  no  foods 
that  are  quite  fit  for  a  young  child  that  are 
at  the  same  time  very  certain  to  cure  constipa- 
tion. We  have  sometimes  been  very  successful 
with  Mellin's  food,  but  have  quite  as  often  failed. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  that  we  have  had  as 
good  results  from  a  food  made  by  diluting  "  top 
milk" — i.  e.,  milk  with  a  much  increased  pro- 
portion of  cream,  diluted  with  oatmeal  gruel — 
as  from  any  one  kind  of  food.  At  your  baby's 
age  he  may  as  well  begin  feeding  from  a  spoon 
and  cup.  For  the  older  babies  your  present 
dietary,  including  the  meat,  seems  good.  We 
doubt  about  the  potato,  not  knowing  how  ro-, 
bust  their  digestion  may  be.  It  is  one  of  the 
difficult  vegetables  for  children,  as  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  chtwing  and  mixing  with  saliva  to 
be  digestible.  We  do  not  see  any  use  in  the 
tomato,  and  the  other  vegetables  mentioned— ordi- 
nary digestion  being  assumed  — should  be  deferred 
a  couple  of  years  longer  at  least.  The  stewed 
fruit  may  be  useful,  particularly  if  there  is  consti- 
pation, but  the  canned  fruit  and  ordinarily  the 
stewed  fruit  does  more  harm  by  the  sugar  which 
is  added  than  it  does  good  by  its  salts.  Cocoa, 
meaning  milk  only  flavored  with  cocoa,  is  allow- 
able. The  rich  cocoa  drunk  by  adults  is  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  ordinary  children.  Gelatine  is  a 
useless  addition  to  the  other  things.  The  value  or 
harmfulness  of  crackers  and  of  maccaroni  depends 
upon  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  child  to  suffi- 
ciently masticate  and  digest  so  much  starchy  food. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  cereals  mentioned  and 
bread  probably  give  them  all  they  can  manage, 
we  think  these  things  would  better  be  used  spar- 
ingly. We  might  say  in  general  that  the  things 
you  ask  about  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  die- 
tary of  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  rather  than  of 
a  "two-year-old." — There  is  no  harm  in  letting 
the  little  ones  have  their  nap  after  their  meal. 
That  is  what  a  nursing  babe  usually  takes. — 
Twenty-six  months  is  not  too  early  to  correct  any 
deformity,  if  you  are  sure  that  it  exists. 
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•  — It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  | 
Never  too  Late  number  of  the  women  who 
to  Mend.  correspond  with  Babyhood 
are  full  of  regret  that  they 
are  not  more  competent  than  they  are  to  give  the 
best  of  physical  care  to  their  little  children.  I 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  could  very 
easily  be  carried  out  by  many  of  them,  and  which 
would  put  them  in  six  months  in  a  very  different 
position  as  regards  their  capacity  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nursery.  Most  of  the  large  cities  have 
now  medical  schools  which  admit  women.  Many 
of  these  already  give  a  course  in  physiology  open 
to  non-matriculates.  Those  which  do  not  could 
easily  be  induced  to,  if  there  were  a  sufficient  de- 
mand for  it.  But  a  thorough  course  in  physiology 
with  laboratory  work  extending  over  a  year  or 
half  a-year  would  enable  every  mother  to  see  her 
children's  needs  from  a  totally  different  point  of  view. 
Most  women  have  read  in  many  a  book  and  news- 
paper that  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  exercise  and 
cool  rooms  are  good  for  children,  but  the  mechan- 
ical knowledge  which  comes  from  hearing  and 
accepting  a  maxim  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
that  knowledge  which  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  long 
trains  of  reasoning  and  of  experimental  observa- 
tion. Moreover,  maxims  are  only  of  general  ap- 
plication, and  there  arise  moments  in  every  day 
when  maxims  are  inapplicable  and  actual  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  for  wise  dealing  with  circum- 
stances. We  should  not  like  to  entrust  a  watch  to 
a  watchmaker  who  has  simply  listened  to  the 
common  opinions  about  dealing  with  watches, 
and  who  has  not  been  trained  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  their  delicate  mechanism.  It  is 
true  that  a  watch  is  a  very  valuable  object,  but 
are  not  children  valuable,  too,  in  their  way? 
Ought  a  mother  to  be  satisfied  with  herself  if  she 
has  undertaken  her  delicate  task  with  less  pre- 
paration than  the  honest  watchmaker  thinks 
necessary  for  his?  Few  mothers,  it  is  probable, 
are  satisfied  with  themselves.  But  why  do  they 
not  do  something  to  relieve  themselves  of  their 
dissatisfaction  ?  The  stirrings  of  conscience 
which  motherhood  brings  on,  and  which  make  a 
woman  bitterly  regret  the  years  when  she  might 
have  laid  up  stores  of  wisdom  and  learning,  ought 


to  induce  her  to  take  vigorous  measures^to  repair 
her  early  error.  Even  though  she  is  the  mother 
of  several  children,  it  is  not  too  late  for  her  to 
make  ample  use  of  sound  physiological  knowledge. 
It  would  even  be  a  worthy  ambition  to  become  a 
learned  grandmother,  instead  of  one  of  the  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious  kind  who  get  so  badly 
treated  in  Babyhood  now-a-days.  But  if  she  is 
a  young  wife  who  knows  for  the  first  time  that  she 
is  to  become  a  mother,  I  do  not  see  how  she  can 
help  hastening  to  use  the  months  that  are  still 
given  to  her  for  preparation  in  laying  a  founda- 
tion of  real  knowledge  for  her  coming  labors. 
Physiology  does  not  teach,  it  is  true,  the  details  of 
nursery  management,  but  without  a  knowledge 
of  underlying  principles  no  kind  of  supervision  can 
be  adequate. — M.,  Baltimore. 

—  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
A  Query  as  to   whether  any  mother  who  is  a 
Boys  and  Dogs,  reader  of  Babyhood  has  been 
troubled  by  her  little  boys  de- 
veloping a  nervous  terror  of  dogs,  and  if  so, 
whether  any  remedy  has  been  attempted  and 
with  what  result?— Af.  L.  M.,  Wobitrn  Sands, 
England. 

— I  was  much  interested  in  the 
A  Step  towards  ietter  of  uR  yy."  ;n  tne  No- 


the  Solution  of 


vember  number  of  Babyhood, 


the  Nurse-Maid 

Problem  anc*  a'so  111  tne  J  l^s*10113 
asked  by  "H"  in  the  December 
number.  In  regard  to  these  questions  especially, 
I  would  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words.  Perhaps  I 
have  an  unusual  vantage  ground  of  experience 
from  which  to  speak,  because,  being  theoretically 
sure  that  there  should  be  no  sufficient  reason  why 
a  gentlewoman  could  not  help  me  in  the  care  of 
my  children,  I  have  twice  tried  it.  The  first  time, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  will  indicate,  and  which 
I  think  have  not  occurred  to  "  H,"  the  experiment 
was,  in  a  sense,  a  failure.  In  the  second  case,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  it  has  proved  a  success,  and  I 
have  had  for  four  or  five  months  in  my  employ  a 
true  "lady,''  refined,  educated  and  capable,  to 
help  me  in  the  care  of  the  children. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  "H's"  questions  are  per- 
tinent and  well-put,  albeit  he  (for  I  think  we  may 
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assume  "H"  to  be  a  man)  is  very  much  on  the 
side  of  "The  nurse-maid."  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  he  does  injustice  to  many  ladies  who  are 
employers,  and  does  not  touch  at  all  on  some  of 
the  problems  that  come  up  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  plan.  Let  me  indicate  a  few  of  these, 
out  of  my  own  experience. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  birth  of  my  second 
child,  I  lost  one  of  my  two  Irish  domestics.  She 
left  me  at  that  critical  time,  by  the  way,  because 
our  cistern  happened  to  be  dry  for  a  week  or  two 
and  she  was  annoyed  at  having  to  be  somewhat 
short  of  wrater.  "If  it  doesn't  rain  to-morrow," 
said  she,  "I'm  going,"  and  go  she  did.  Similar  ex- 
periences have  come  to  my  lot  so  often,  that  the 
"  average  high  moral  charater  of  the  female  ser- 
vants in  this  country"  has  not  impressed  itself 
strongly  upon  me.  Unwilling  to  leave  my  delicate 
fourteen-month  old  boy  entirely  to  the  mercies  of 
one  of  this  class  of  servants,  during  my  confine- 
ment, I  bethought  me  of  a  school  friend,  who  I 
knew  would  be  glad  to  do  something  for  her  own 
support;  and  I  wrote  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
come  to  me  for  at  least  a  few  months  to  help  me. 
Of  course  it  was  a  business  arrangement.  I  could 
not  ask  it  as  a  favor.  She  was  a  refined,  educated, 
sensitive  young  lady  of  great  good  sense,  and  she 
came.  Now,  of  course,  came  the  practical  problems 
also.  I  could  do  but  one  thing.  She  was  a  lady 
and  my  friend.  I  could  not  put  her  at  the  second 
table.  I  could  not  allow  her  in  any  way  to  be  sub- 
jected to  "  social  ostracism."  I  must  guard  at 
every  point  her  natural  feeling  of  sensitiveness  and 
without  letting  her  see  that  I  was  doing  it.  This, 
for  several  months,  I  conscientiously  tried  to  do. 
If  she  was  to  sit  at  table  with  us,  who  would  care 
for  the  children  at  that  time?  I  had  Bridget  come 
up  and  do  it.  My  friend  went  to  church  with  us 
and  Bridget  must  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
get  dinner  besides,  asbest  she  could.  When  it  was 
Bridget's  day  out,  we  together  shared  the  extra 
work.  I  gave  my  acquaintances  to  understand 
that  she  was  my  friend  and  was  to  be  treated  as 
such,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  did  so 
treat  her.  I  introduced  them  to  her  and  I  think 
they  rarely  hurt  her  feelings,  intentionally  at  least. 
Still  the  fact  remained  that  she  was  in  my  employ 
as  a  nurse-maid,  and  the  greater  practical  trouble 
came  from  the  attitude  of  the  kitchen  domestic 
toward  her.  It  was  a  curious  study  in  human 
nature.  Bridget  was  smart,  quick-witted  and 
capable.  She  hated  my  friend  because,  while 
being  in  domestic  service  as  w  ell  as  herself,  she 
was  still  taken  into  the  family  and  treated  as  a 


companion.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  could  have 
asked  Bridget  into  the  family,  she  would  not  have 
wished  to  come.  She  was  jealous  of  my  friend  at 
every  turn,  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
despise  her  for  being  a  "lady"  and  still  working 
out.  In  fifty  subtle  ways  she  annoyed  and  humil- 
iated her,  and  yet  she  was  so  sharp  at  it  that  if  I 
tried  to  interfere  she  could  plead  innocence  of 
malicious  intention.  Besides  that,  she  came  to 
hate  me  for  what  she  doubtless  considered  rank 
favoritism. 

Why  did  I  not  dismiss  her  ?  Because  she  was 
an  unusually  good  servant  where  servants  were 
very  hard  to  get,  and  because  any  other  one 
would  have  felt  just  as  she  did  and  made  matters 
no  better.  Through  it  all,  my  friend,  who  was  a 
Christian  as  well  as  a  lady,  bore  herself  perfectly, 
and  did  me  a  lasting  service  in  her  gentle,  self- 
forgetting  help.  But  it  was  a  great  strain  on  me, 
and  when,  after  a  few  months,  she  was  obliged  to 
go  home,  I  felt  in  spite  of  myself  a  sense  of  relief, 
not  at  losing  her,  but  in  getting  rid  of  the  strained 
and  perplexing  situation.  I  had  done  my  best 
'both  toward  her  and  Bridget,  but  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  failure.  Bridget  had  to  be  sent  away  soon 
after,  and  since  then,  until  within  four  months  I 
have  had  servants  who  belonged  to  the  usual  class 
of  ignorant,  uneducated,  foreign  girls,  and  felt  that 
it  was  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Last  summer  I  was  again  looking  for  a  new 
nurse.  A  friend  of  mine  wrote  me  of  a  friend  of 
hers  who  was  looking  for  a  position  as  caretaker 
of  children  in  a  private  family.  This  young  lady 
had,  it  seems,  entered  a  New  York  hospital,  in- 
tending to  become  a  trained  nurse,  but  found  her 
health  unequal  to  the  strain.  I  was  doubtful  about 
trying  again,  but  after  careful  thought,  concluded 
that  with  modifications  which  I  could  make,  out 
of  the  wisdom  born  of  my  former  experience,  the 
plan  ought  to  succeed.  My  friend  informed  me 
carefully  about  her,  and  was  also  able  to  tell  her 
of  the  kind  of  home  she  would  have  with  me. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  several  things  before- 
hand. 

First. — She  could  not  become  "  one  of  the 
family,"  and  for  several  reasons: 

a.  Because  the  other  domestic  would  resent  it, 
and  make  things  uncomfortable  both  for  her  and 
me. 

b.  Because  her  duties  would  require  her  to  take 
care  of  my  little  baby  while  the  rest  of  us  were  at 
meals. 

c.  Because  no  one — not  if  she  were  a  queen — 
could  be  allowed  permanently  to  interfere  with 
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private  family  intercourse.  My  husband  is  away 
all  day.  The  evening  is  the  only  time  we  can 
have  to  ourselves,  and  we  must  have  that. 

d.  We  cduld  not  have  many  acquaintances  in 
common,  because  one  of  us  must  stay  with  the 
children  while  the  other  entertained  her  company. 
Also,  she  would  probably  much  prefer  to  select  her 
own  friends  as  she  had  opportunity. 

Second. — On  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  be 
treated  as  the  ordinary  domestic  is  supposed  to  be 
treated. 

I  felt  it  necessary  to  make  her  clearly  under- 
stand the  state  of  the  case  before  she  came,  and 
with  my  friend's  help  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  a 
way,  I  think,  not  to  "  unduly  sacrifice  her  proper 
self-pride." 

It  will  be  seen  that  whether  a  place  in  my 
household  economy  could  be  provided  for  her  or 
not  depended  a  good  deal  upon  this  young  lady 
herself  as  well  as  upon  me.  She  came,  and  I  at 
once  saw  that  she  was  a  real  lady,  who  would 
evince  the  fact  by  coming  up  to  the  test  in  a  sen- 
sible way  on  her  part,  as  I  should  do  on  mine. 
Now,  beginning  with  question  4  of  "  ITs  "  list: 

We  all  began  by  calling  her  by  her  first  name, 
but  in  a  friendly  and  not  a  discourteous  way,  and 
it  is  surely  less  stiff  and  formal  than  for  me  and 
the  children,  who  are  all  babies  yet,  always  to  pre- 
fix "  Miss."  I  do  not  think  it  has  occurred  to  her 
to  resent  it.  If  I  introduce  her  to  others  I  use  the 
prefix. 

As  to  "  H's  "  question  in  No.  42,  I  certainly 
converse  often  and  pleasantly  with  her,  and  find 
that  if  there  is  any  pride  and  reserve  on  either 
side,  it  is  apt  to  be  on  hers.  That  is  the  chief 
way,  in  fact,  in  which  I  am  led  to  suspect  the 
latent  sensitiveness  which,  perhaps,  is  inevitable. 

43.  The  nursery  is  one  of  the  largest,  sunniest 
rooms  in  the  house,  with  an  open  fire.  She 
sleeps  there  with  the  two  older  children,  and  is 
there  with  them  all  a  good  part  of  the  day,  now 
that  they  cannot  be  very  long  out  of  doors,  but 
she  has  the  free  use  of  an  upper  sitting  hall  and 
also  of  a  spare  room. 

44.  She  has  her  meals  well  served  in  the  din- 
ing- room,  as  has  the  other  domestic,  in  order  to 
avoid  cause  for  jealousy. 

45  and  46.  She  was  a  stranger  here  and  has 
!iot  made  many  friends.  I  have  urged  her  to  ask 
those  she  has  made  to  visit  her,  but  so  far  none  have 
come,  she  doing  all  the  visiting  herself.  If  they 
should  come  she  could  receive  them  in  the  sitting 
hall,  the  dining-room,  which  is  a  pleasant  one,  or 
the  parlor  if  it  were  unoccupied. 


47.  She  has  every  evening  to  herself,  going  out 
whenever  she  wishes,  always  asking  me  of  her  own 
accord  if  it  will  be  convenient  for  me  to  have  her 
go.  If  at  home,  and  the  children  wake,  as  they 
rarely  do,  she  sometimes  attends  them  and  some- 
times I  do.  She  also  has  opportunities  for  going 
out  for  an  entire  afternoon  quite  often,  and  I  often 
make  her  go  out  for  a  little  airing  by  herself  toward 
evening. 

48.  I  do  not  understand  at  all  "  H's"  position 
with  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  If  the  nurse,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  but  two  domestics,  has  "un- 
interrupted possession  of  the  Sabbath,"  certainly 
no  one  else  in  the  house  can  have  even  a  fair  share. 
The  children  must  be  cared  for  on  that  day  as  on 
every  other.  The  work  must  go  on  nearly  as  usual, 
even  more  care  must  be  taken  than  usual  in  some 
ways  on  Sunday.  If  the  nurse  had  all  of  every 
Sabbath,  the  mother  would  have  none  of  any. 
There  would  be  no  church-going  and  no  rest  for 
her,  and  she  is  presumably  busy  through  the 
week,  in  numberless  ways,  as  well  as  the  nurse. 

On  the  Sabbath  my  husband  and  I  go  to  morn- 
ing service.  Afier  dinner  we  keep  the  children 
most  of  the  afternoon  while  the  nurse  goes  out. 
She  comes  home  in  time  to  help  in  getting  the 
children's  supper,  and  in  putting  them  to  bed, 
and  then  she  goes  out  to  evening  service.  That 
seems  to  me  a  fairer  arrangement — indeed,  the 
only  fair  one,  and  she  has  always  seemed  con- 
tented with  it.  Sometimes  I  go  to  church  with 
her  in  the  evening. 

49.  Her  duties  are  definitely  outlined,  as  is  my 
custom  with  my  domestics  always,  and  she  is 
rarely  or  never  called  upon  to  do  anything  outside 
of  them. 

50.  When  the  kitchen-maid  has  her  day  out  I 
do  the  work  myself,  the  nurse  rarely  doing  any- 
thing unusual,  and,  if  so,  generally  offering  of  her 
own  accord  to  help  me.  As  for  asking  her  to  wear 
a  nurse's  cap  or  any  sort  of  badge  of  servitude,  it 
has  never  entered  my  head. 

So  far  the  result  has  been  nearly  all  that 
could  possibly  be  expected.  There  is  no  friction 
below  stairs,  the  girls  are  friendly,  and  everything 
seems  to  fail  naturally  into  its  proper  place.  I 
have  had  assurances  from  outside  that  my  nurse  is 
pleased  with  her  work  and  place,  and  that  her 
family  friends,  who  were  much  opposed  to  her 
undertaking  this  kind  of  work,  have  quite  changed 
their  minds. 

The  only  thing  on  my  conscience  is  that  she  is 
rather  lonely.  I  do  what  I  can  to  make  her  less, 
so,  by  offering  her  the  use  of  our  library,  suggest- 
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ing  interesting  books,  talking  with  her  often  my- 
self, etc.  But,  of  course,  I  cannot  make  up  to  her 
altogether  for  the  loss  of  her  home  and  friends.  I 
think  she  is  sensible  enough  to  know  this,  and  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  that  I  do  make. 

Now,  I  do  not  see  why  this  need  be  so  very 
difficult  a  matter  to  adjust  in  many  homes.  Surely 
women  are  not  so  imperious  and  heartless  a  set 
generally  as  "  H  "  makes  them  out  to  be.  Surely 
many  mothers  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  good 
■urse  still  wish  to  help  constantly  and  oversee 
their  own  children,  and  thus  really  do  much  of 
the  same  sort  of  work  that  the  nurse  does,  and  in 
co-operation  with  her. 

I  suppose  servants  may  be  treated  in  many 
homes  as  "H"  describes,  but  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  not  to  see  much  of  it  among  my  own 
friends.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  failure  of 
some  of  my  servants  to  understand  my  kindly 
motives  and  friendliness  may  have  been  due  to 
this  kind  of  treatment  in  other  places  before  they 
came  to  me,  so  that  the  poor  things  couldn't  help 
suspecting  that  I  was  either  "condescending,"  or 
was  trying  to  "  make  something  out  of  them."  Cer- 
tain it  is  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  kinder 
I  have  been  the  more  advantage  have  they  taken 
of  me,  until  I  have  had  to  learn  how  to  mingle 
with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  a  goodly  share 
of  serpent  wisdom. 

It  is  very  wearing  to  a  kind-hearted  woman  to 
have  to  lodge  in  her  own  house,  and  come  into 
daily  contact  with,  such  suspicious,  ignorant,  self- 
seeking,  often  coarse-minded  girls  as  she  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to.  The  fault  lies  on  both  sides. 
Undoubtedly  reform  is  sadly  needed  among  the 
employers,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  do- 
mestics will  also  become  reformed  to  a  great 
extent.  But  I  cannot  think  it  fair  to  say  that  our 
average  Irish,  Swedish,  German,  English  or  even 
American  servants  are  subjected  by  us  to  an  "in- 
exorable social  ostracism."  Their  birth,  their 
lives,  their  associations,  their  ignorance,  their  lack 
of  gentle  breeding  are  not  of  our  making,  and 
while  we  can  help  and  enlighten  them  as  far  as  may 
be,  we  cannot  bring  them  into  our  parlors,  nor 
would  they  wish  to  come.  Class  distinctions  are 
inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  create 
themselves.  The  self-respecting  poor  are  as 
tenacious  of  their  own  place  and  class  as  are  those 
of  higher  classes,  and  will  not  willingly  enter  upon 
a  different  class  from  their  own.  This  state  of 
things  must  last  until  Edward  Bellamy's  dream 
comes  true.  Meanwhile  let  those  of  us  who  are 
employers  try  to  follow  the  dictates  of  Christian- 


ity, common-sense  and  tact,  and  much  good  may 
be  done  toward  that  longed-for  consummation — 
the  true  brotherhood  of  humanity. — X. 

— Coming  from  a  section  of  the 
The  Position     country  where  there  are  hun- 
of  a  Nursery      ,    ,      f  . 
Governess.      dreds  of  gentle-women,  who 
must  earn  their  bread  in  the 
households  of  others,  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  the  duties  and  define  the  position  of  a 
refined  and  educated  nursery  governess  with  us. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  is  not  a 
governess  only,  nor  primarily;  her  duties  there- 
fore, in  a  few  words,  are  the  services  that  a 
mother,  without  a  nurse,  would  have  to  give  to 
children  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  This 
includes  some  unpleasant  details,  none  of  which 
compare,  however,  with  those  undertaken  cheer- 
fully by  a  trained  nurse. 

A  nursery  governess  may  be  expected  to  sleep 
in  the  room  with  her  charge;  dress  or  oversee  the 
dressing,  walk,  teach  a  little,  and  mend  their 
garments.  She  would  take  her  meals  with  her 
employers,  unless  the  children  had  their  own 
dining-room,  and  in  no  case  would  eat  with  the 
servants.     She  would  always  be  addressed  as 

Miss  ,  and  of  course  with  the  courtesy  due  a 

lady.  She  would  do  only  the  menial  work  dictated 
by  her  own  amiability,  when  her  employer  was  in 
the  straits  suggested  by  "H"  in  question  No.  50. 
There  would  be  a  comfortable  reception  room, 
where  she  could  sit,  or  see  her  friends,  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  social  circle  as  her  em- 
ployer, only  because  in  that  case  a  common  sitting 
room  would  not  be  pleasant  for  either  party.  She 
would  have  a  part  of  a  day  at  least  once  a  week, 
all  of  her  evenings,  and  a  part  of  Sunday;  which 
is  considerably  more  time  than  most  mothers 
(even  with  nurses)  can  call  their  own.  The 
necessities  which  led  to  her  engagement  not  being 
intermittent,  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow  her 
the  "  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  Sunday." 

Let  me  say  in  co  nclusion,  that  with  us  the  posi- 
tion of  nursery  governess  is  a  profession,  and 
does  not  exclude  one  from  social  recognition;  that 
I  would  probably  earn  my  living  in  that  depart- 
ment by  choice,  if  the  necessity  arose,  and  that  I 
am  proud  to  call  many  nursery  governesses  my 
valued  friends. — E.  G.  P.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

— After  an  eventful  experience 
A  Remedy  for  with  own  chddren,  and  a 
Constipation.  ,  ,     ,        ..  - 

caretul   observation   ot  other 

mothers'  babies,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  constipation  is  the  cause  of  more  nervous 
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fretfulDess  and  more  illness  than  any  other  trouble 
known  to  tie  infant  period.  Out  of  six  babies  at 
the  present  lime  in  my  immediate  neighborhood, 
there  is  only  one  who  has  -what  may  be  called 
truly  natural  and  healthy  movements.  The  others 
are  all  more  or  less  constipated,  and  each  one  is 
fractions  and  very  hard  to  take  care  of.  Castor 
ser.r.a  z-.ii  r*v_bar:  -~rt  administered  to  these 
poor  little  creatures,  and  occasionally  the  pro- 
gramme is  varied  by  enemas  of  soap  and  molasses 
and  warm  water.  My  physician  assures  me  that 
I  am  right  in  my  impression  regarding  the  common- 
ness of  constipation  among  infants,  and  says  that 
in  die  majority  of  cases  it  is  simply  an  impact- 
ment  of  the  lower  bowel,  and  also  declares  that  I 


that  if  this  impactment  of  fecal  matter  in  the  lower 

the  trouble  will  entirely  disappear,  and  without 
infant.  After  much  pertnr- 
tsed  in  a  large  measure  by 
being  compelled  to  antagonize  a  fond  and  beauti- 
ful grandmother  who  believed  in  castor  oil  and 
senna,  my  physician  brought  me  a  remedy  that 
first  relieved,  and  then  entirely  cured  the  child 
without  the  slightest  dosing  or  the  meddling  with 
molasses  and  soap  and  water.  It  was  a  little  gly- 
cerine suppository,  made  from  the  purest  material 
and  entirely  onmedicated .  I  administered  one  of 
these — shaving  it  a  little  gmaTVr  than  the  usual 
size — every  morning  for  some  weeks,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  happy,  hearty  baby,  who  slept  all  night 
and  part  of  the  day.  There  was  no  weakening  of 
the  infant,  no  nerve-rasping,  intestine-scraping 
process.     The  little  suppository  dissolved  the 


bation  of  the  spiri 


hardened  fecal  matter,  and  there  was  no  pain  and 
no  convulsive  straining. 

I  have  recommended  these  articles  to  all  my 
friends,  and  wishing  to  reach  the  largest  audience 
of  mothers  possible  I  send  this  account  to  Baby- 
hood.— M.  A.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
The  Kursery  as  against  the  habit,  which  is'so 
a  Sleeping-Boom.  rnTriTr>nT1i  Qf  using  the  same 

room  for  nursery  and  sleeping- 
room.  No  room  that  has  been  occupied  by  several 
persons  all  day  as  a  nursery  is  6t  to  be  used  for  a 
sleeping-room  at  night,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be 
quite  the  usual  thing  to  so  use  it.  A  room  so  used 
all  day  fas  all  the  pure  air  exhausted  by  night,  is 
full  of  dust,  and  too  heated  for  sleeping.  A  room 
that  >iac  been  used  as  a  sleeping-room,  and  very 
likely  also  for  toilet  purposes  in  the  morning,  is 
no  fit  place  for  children  to  play  in.  They  ought 
to  begin  their  day  in  a  room  full  of  fresh,  pure 
air,  and  to  begin  their  night  in  a  room  full  of 
fresh,  pure  air  and  somewhat  cooler  than  the 
proper  day  temperature.  If  the  size  of  the  house 
makes  it  positively  necessary  to  use  the  same 
room,  then  the  children  ought  always,  without  ex- 
ception, to  be  removed  for  an  hour  both  morning 
and  night  while  the  room  is  opened  wide  to  the 
pure,  outside  air  and  made  fresh,  and  then  warmed 
again  for  their  reception.  Without  doubt  some 
of  (he  children's  colds,  stomach  troubles,  and  ir- 
ritability come  from  lack  of  pure  air,  which  in 
winter  weather,  in  a  cold  climate,  though  costing 
nothing,  seems  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain; 
and  the  use  of  the  same  room  for  both  day  and 
night  makes  it  doubly  difficult. —  C.  A.  R. 
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The  "Professional  Disciplinarian  of  Children"' 

but  in  sorrow;  she  is  hopeful  that  in  the  future  we 
wiB,  "  when  we  are  ripe  for  it,"  develop  the  pro- 
fession, but  at  present  she  finds  that  American 
mothers  hare  the  temerity  to  think  that  they  are 


able  to  discipline  their  own  children.  In  fact,  one 
mother  to  whom  the  "Disciplinarian  "  bore  a 
letter  of  introduction,  referred  to  the  business  as 
the  "  cruellest  of  which  she  had  ever  heard." 

Some  people  lack  perception.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  tossed  back  in  contempt  by  the 
mother  of  five  children.  However  great  our  need, 
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we  must  :ow  discipline  our  own  children,  iar  die 
ctai  announces  she  has  gone  oat  of  the 
business.  She  is  going  inro  a  shop-  When  her 
book  -  On  the  Tocal  Darkness  of  American 
Mothers  ~  wul  appear  has  not  been  annotmced. 
—  'irij'zjn  1  ~k:jm. 


V  t  in  some  rar-od  c:i~e  it  lies. 

Beyond  socie  distant  central  sua  ; 
Mt  heaven  is  in  my  baby's  eyes 

That  draw  ~ e  t.wxri  tbat  ::b;r  :ce. 
Ncr.e  like  them  find  I  anvwhere 
(Unless  they  be  bis  mother's  there  ! 

The  poets  of  tfce  Book  airine 

Have  woven  fancies  wondrous  sweet 

Of  :  aster  wails,  and  crystalline 

New  seas,  and  such  a  radiant  street 

Of  teres:  grid,  and  thrrces.  ltd  sett-;. 

And  countless  white-robed,  happy  throngs. 

But  these  are  very  nr  away. 

And  baby  eyes  are  close  at  hand  : 
Their  shinin-j  makes  a  perfect  day  : 

I  oaco  in.  them  and  understand 
How  warriors  bed  and  o.-Titji-V  wise 
Might  cow  before  a  baby's  eyes '. 

Sometimes  I  cannot  let  him  sleep. 

The  dosed  eyes  darken  so  the  day; 
And  oh  1  such  thhhful  watch.  I  keep 

To  catch  the  first  haspiring  ray 
From  depths,  as  pure  as  Paradise, 
That  lie  within  my  baby's  eyes  '. 

The  Holy  One  of  Galilee 

Took  little  chid  ten  to  His  breast. 
And  said  :  "Of  such  My  heaven  shall  be. " 

And  so  I  find  a  wholesome  rest 
In  ail  these  tender,  human  ties. 
That  center  in  a  baby's  eyes. 


Tommy  Cite,  aged  one,  having  suitered  as  long 
as  he  can  stand  it.  writes  to  us,  in  order  that,  his 
grievances  being  known  to  the  public,  tfcey  may 
immediately  be  cured. 

I  object,  bo  soy;.  •;«  the  first  tiace.  to  being 
tccced  to  adopt  Farmer  Jones's  brindle  cow  for  a 
tbster  mother. 

I  object  also  to  the  existence  of  a  "ike  relation- 
ship between  myself  and  the  condensed  milk  die- 
tary or  the  corn-starch  miTI. 


I  object  to  personating  a  chum.  I  prefer  to 
tiki  tn~  butter  liter  the  thernihtg  crrcass  is  tom- 

I  obfect  to  beinc  kissed  iv  all  tie  women,  old 
tnd  young,  who  come  near  me.    I  prefer  33  wait 

my  own  selections. 

neck  and  arms  bare.  When  it  B  hot  the  dies  and 
mosquitoes  bother  me.  when  the  air  is  chuTy 
I  feel  as  though  I  were  freeing  to  death. 

I  object  to  having  strangers  make  faces  at  me. 
They  give  xe  m  lwfdi  itnot  sometimes  when  they 

I  obiect  to  being  sec  ken  ■  by  peopie  wtrh 
whom  I  am  unacquainted.  Why  don't  they  wait 
rbran  rntroducrion? 

I  object  to  being  the  only  riMM  in  the  itaiily- 
It's  awfully  lonesome  not  to  have  any  brcchers  or 
sisters.  I  wish  I  ha<i  been  bora  when  it  was  ixsii- 
onable  to  have  large  anulies. 

I  object  to  being  taught  baby  talk.  What  good 
does  it  do  me  ?  After  I  have  become  rrtm-ierrt  in 
it  I  have  to  go  to  work  and  unlearn  it  and  learn 
.crown  folks"  '.anicua^e.  Whv  don't  tnev  teach 
me  that  in  the  first  place  ? 

I  object  to  having  fijiks  bore  me  with  their  auy 
stories  which  I  have  heard  so  manv  times  tnev 
are  veritable  chest— uas. 

I  object  to  having  peopie  try  to  humbug  me  all 
the  time.  Tney  til  me  what  1  sit.tuld  do  and 
what  I  should  not  do.  I  nodce  they  are  not  given 
:  :  .  :heir  own  medicine.  What  d  ances  thev 
are  not  knew  that  1  ".earn  more  roci —  "v  oat  .  see 
than  from,  what  ther  cell  nxe. 

There's  a  lot  of  other  things  to  which  I  object, 
but  this  will  do  tor  a  starter. — Sjstjn  Tratssri^t. 


s^vs—ty  X:t  Scencrsc  to  Znobrts  Obeioinos. 

Ir  is  often  a  ouesrden  with  fathers  and  mothers 
how  far  they  ought  to  admit  the  little  ones  into 
the  family  councils,  and  as  the  little  ones  grow 
older  the  problem  is  noc  tess  dffftmlt  of  soturdon. 
In  households  where  entire  confidence  is  the 
clasping  Sie  circie  in  its  golden  links,  the 
family  tie  ts  certainly  stronger,  and  the  ihmily 
presents  itself  more  unitedly  to  face  what/over  for- 
tune has  in  store. 

The  beginnings  of  this  confidence  are  seen  to 
rise  where  every  other  begin nfrrg  must  of  neces- 
sity be  ivund — in  the  baby's  cradle.  Noc  .org 
since  a  dear  little  three-year-old  girl  was  a  ;  :  o 
at  my  home  wtth  her  mother.  Her  little  womanly 
ways  and  naive  speeches  were  a  constant  source 
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of  delight,  and  it  was  touching  to  notice  how  fully 
the  child  and  her  parents  understood  one  another. 

"  Do  you  love  Uncle  John  ?"  asked  somebody, 
one  evening. 

"  Oh,  yes,  dearly  !"  answered  Midget  ;  "but" 
— very  gravely  — "  I  love  my  papa  better." 

"Mamma  must  go  and  leave  Midget  today, 
and  be  gone  all  the  morning,  but  she  will  come 
back  as  soon  as  ever  she  can.  Will  Midget  be 
very  good  ?" 

"Very  good,"  said  the  wee  woman,  so  reason- 
ably that  one  saw  at  once  that  she  was  used  to 
having  her  reason  appealed  to.  "  Mamma  turn 
back  by-and  bye. "  And  she  kept  her  baby-word 
honorably. 

Children  who  are  accustomed  to  be  obedient 
by  having  over  them  the  gentle  inflexibility  of 
love  early  learn  to  trust  their  parents,  and  so  far 
from  desiring  to  rebel  prefer  to  be  good.  They 
do  not  always  understand  just  what  is  expected 
of  them,  but  when  they  do,  with  what  willing 
hearts  and  ready  feet  and  helpful  little  hands  they 
hasten  to  perform  their  part !  If  only  we  older 
ones  were  possessed  of  their  rare  docility,  their 
readiness  to  be  sweet  and  self-forgetful  '. 

Sooner  or  later  we  all  learn  the  law  which 
obliges  us  to  submit  to  the  authority  above  us, 
and  whether  we  do  this  by  easy  lessons  at  the 
mother's  knee,  or  by  hard  experiences  in  the  world 
of  men,  or  at  the  hand  of  nature,  whose  laws  none 
break  with  impunity,  depends  principally  on  the 
wisdom  which  watches  over  our  first  years. 
Severity  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  home  dis- 
cipline, for  little  children  need  harshness  no  more 
than  peaches  require  frost  to  ripen  them  and 
bring  out  the  sweet  juices.  Not  severity,  but 
steadiness,  the  doing  of  the  same  thing  over  and 
over,  the  taking  trouble  to  be  obeyed  when  the 
pretty  willfulness  of  the  baby  inclines  to  indul- 
gent laughter,  are  what  the  mother  should  aim  to 
cultivate  in  herself.  Above  all,  she  should  avoid 
little  threats  which  never  amount  to  anything. 

"  If  Georgie  cries,  mamma  will  not  go  out  with 
her  this  morning,"  says  mamma,  pinning  her  bon- 
net strings,  as  naughty  Georgie, .who  wanted  to 
wear  her  white  dress  instead  of  her  blue,  stands 
sobbing  by  the  window. 

Georgie  continues  to  cry,  and  mamma,  who 


very  much  desires  to  go  out  herself  and  to  take 
her  little  daughter,  pleads,  argues,  orders  per- 
haps, if  she  be  very  weak  yields,  in  the  matter  of 
the  dress,  and  finally  the  two  go  out,  Georgie 
victorious.  A  mother  whose  glance  forecasted  days 
to  come  would  have  simply  taken  off  her  own 
bonnet  and  serenely  sat  down  to  her  sewing  or 
her  book.  Unmindful  apparently  of  the  refrac- 
tory little  personage,  she  would  have  permitted 
the  small  tempest  to  subside,  and  then  would 
quietly  have  said  :  "  We  could  not  go,  dear  child, 
because  you  cried.  I  told  you  that  if  you  did  not 
stop  crying  we  would  both  have  to  stay  at 
home.  1  was  sorry,  but  I  could  not  help  my- 
self." 

A  few  lessons  of  this  sort,  given  in  the  gentle, 
half-sorrowful,  yet  undisturbed  manner  of  one 
who  is  not  angry  nor  even  grieved,  only  ruled  by 
the  event  itself,  will  help  a  little  child  to  obey  at 
once.  The  logic  of  the  inevitable  forces  the  little 
brain  to  the  conclusion  that  rebellion  does  not 
pay  in  pleasure. 

"Is  it  mamma  or  is  it  papa  ?  "  called  an  anx- 
ious little  voice  across  the  garden's  green  length 
one  summer  day. 

A  half-dozen  boys  and  girls  were  playing  on 
the  shore  of  the  river,  which  rippled  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  lawn,  and  somebody  wanted  them  at 
the  house. 

"Walter,  Edith,  Louise,  come  home!" 
sounded  clearly  from  a  vine-wreathed  window. 

"  I  wish  we  knew  whether  it  is  mamma  or 
papa  who  says  we  are  to  come,"  observed  one 
little  laggard,  hesitating,  with  wistful  eyes  on  the 
boat  he  was  ready  to  launch,  and  reluctant  face 
turned  to  the  drawing-room. 

'  •  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  You  are 
called,  and  will  have  to  go." 

"  We  never  mind  mamma  till  she  speaks  three 
or  four  times,  but  we  always  go  to  papa  the  in- 
stant he  calls,"  confessed  the  boy,  flying  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow,  as  he  now  observed  that  it 
was  papa  and  not  mamma  whose  command  had 
been  issued.  Papa  exacted  obedience,  yet  in  that 
home  papa  was  the  more  fondly  beloved  of  the 
parents,  for  the  mother's  weakness  awoke  pity  in 
the  children. — Margaret  E.  Sangsler,  in  Harper's 
Young  People. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  VI.  MARCH,  1890.  No.  64. 


TT  is  such  an  easy  thing  for  children  to  take 
I  cold,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  sea- 
son, when  the  clangers  of  exposure  are  so  great, 
if  we  reiterate  some  of  the  principles  that  lie 
behind  this  common  result.  Most  colds  re- 
sult from  exposure,  not  of  the  whole  body  but 
a  part ;  this  drives  the  blood  from  that  part, 
and  as  it  must  go  somewhere,  it  settles  in  the 
part  showing  the  least  resistance,  usually  the 
nose  or  lungs.  The  results  of  an  attack  be- 
ginning with  what  is  called  "  only  a  cold,"  are 
often  so  far-reaching  that  it  is  well  to  know 
that  in  most  instances  it  is  an  entirely  pre- 
ventable danger.  We  are  none  of  us,  infants 
or  adults,  equally  strong  at  all  points.  There 
are  surely  weak  spots  somewhere,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  exposure  to  cold  to  find  them 
out.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  colds  affect 
different  people  at  different  points  of  the  or- 
ganism and  in  unequal  degrees.  The  cold 
that  causes  a  pneumonia  in  one  may  mean 
rheumatism  in  a  second  or  merely  an  attack 
of  snuffles  in  a  third.  The  weakest  part  will 
be  the  one  first  to  yield.  To  prevent  a  cold, 
we  must  wear  proper  clothing — clothing  that 
evenly  protects  the  body  from  loss  of  heat ; 
for  over-heating  is  quite  as  objectionable  as 
insufficiency.  We  should  keep  the  feet  and 
legs  warm,  and  the  head  dry  and  cool.  The 
wearing  of  warm  and  heavy  garments  of  fur 
or  cloth,  when  variable  degrees  of  heat  or 
cold  are  to  be  encountered,  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  cold.  This  is  shown  in  the  use  of  gar- 
ments that  are  only  adapted  to  the  crisp  and 
zero  weather  of  the  street  for  calling,  shopping, 
etc.,  where  the  temperature  of  one's  surround- 
ings is  constantly  being  changed. 


It  is  often  surprising  to  the  publishers  of 
Babyhood  to  learn,  as  they  frequently  do, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  so  largely 


misunderstood  on  account  of  its  name,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  its  sub-title  "  Devoted 
to  the  Care  of  Infants,"  there  are  great  num- 
bers of  persons  who  regard  it  as  a  story  or 
picture  book  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions accompanied  with  the  remark  that  "  had 
I  only  known  and  understood  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  journal  I  should  have  become  a 
subscriber  years  ago,  as  the  name  has  been 
perfectly  familiar  to  me."  The  subject  of  a 
change  of  name  on  this  account  has  at  times 
been  considered,  but  has  always  been  aban- 
doned because  every  other  name  suggested 
was  for  some  sufficient  reason  deemed  more 
objectionable  than  the  present  one.  Yet  the 
curious  fact  remains  that  this  insignificant 
circumstance  annually  prevents,  or  rather 
defers,  a  large  accession  to  the  magazine's 
list  of  readers  from  those  who  would  become 
subscribers  were  the  conditions  understood. 
We  shall  be  thankful  if  all  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  Babyeood's  con- 
stituency enlarged  will  do  a  little  missionary- 
work  in  imparting  to  their  acquaintances,  as 
opportunities  offer,  the  very  elementary  know- 
ledge that  there  exists  a  journal  whose  aim  is 
to  improve  the  standard  of  nursery  health  and 
become  a  mother's  assistant,  and  that  its 
cognomen  is  the  well-known  one  of  Baby- 
hood. And  we  may  add  that  the  "  liberal 
inducements "  frequently  offered  by  maga- 
zines to  those  of  its  friends  who  will  persuade 
others  to  subscribe,  are  in  Babyhood's  case 
really  liberal,  and  are  worth  a  postal  card  to 
investigate.  It  is  well  known  that  a  periodi- 
cal having  already  an  established  and  profit- 
able circulation  can  print  extra  copies  at  very 
small  cost,  and  can  afford  to  give  all  the  profit 
on  new  names  to  those  who  procure  them, 
trusting  to  the  chance  of  subsequent  renewals 
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for  publishers'  profits.  Many  of  Baby- 
hood's readers  can  testify  to  having  found 
exceedingly  profitable  occupation  for  a  few 
days  of  spare  time  in  this  direction,  and  the 
opportunity  is  open  to  all. 


There  are  so  many  safe  and  attractive  forms 
for  the  expenditure  of  youthful  energy,  that  it 
seems  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  organized 
opposition  to  those  that  are  perilously  unsafe. 
A  medical  friend  of  ours  was  recently  called 
upon  to  treat  an  infant  for  a  serious  wound 
of  the  eye  inflicted  by  a  "  tip-cat  "  with  which 
some  boys  were  playing.  All  who  walk  our 
streets  are  familiar  with  this  dangerous  mis- 
sile, and  have,  doubtless,  dodged  it  many  a 
time,  although  they  may  not  know  it  by  name. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wood,  pointed  at  each  end, 
which  is  struck  into  the  air  by  a  blow  upon 
one  of  its  ends  and  then  while  in  the  air 
struck  again.  The  possibilities  of  serious  in- 
jury to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  this  flying 
"  cat "  are  great ;  and  in  the  case  mentioned 
the  result  will  probably  be  the  loss  of  sight  of 
one  eye. 

Is  there  anything  more  desirable  for  a 
State  than  that  both  men  and  women  should 
be  the  very  best?  Is  there  anything  that 
mothers  have  more  at  heart  than  that  their 
daughters,  as  well  as  their  sons,  should  have 
the  richest,  fullest  existence  that  they  can 
possibly  be  fitted  for?  There  is  a  pitfall  that 
lies  in  the  way  of  girls  that  boys  are  compar- 
atively safe  from.  Girls  and  women  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  interesting  themselves 
in  so  many  petty,  frivolous  details,  that  they 
have  neither  time  nor  energy  to  think  about 
important  matters  that  concern  the  world  at 
large.  If  mothers  would  know  what  a  differ- 
ent life  is  possible  for  their  daughters,  and 
what  a  source  of  happiness  it  is  to  have  a 
close  connection  with  the  real  activities  that 
keep  the  world  in  motion,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  to  read  a  little  volume  just  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  entitled  Some  Eminent 
Women  of  Our  Times.  When  one  sees  how 
such  women  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Sister  Dora,  Hannah  More,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  Caroline  Herschel,  Harriet  Mar- 


tineau,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  many  others,  sac- 
rificed the  silly  pleasures  of  thoughtlessness 
and  gained  the  deeper  pleasure  of  a  splendid, 
effective  activity,  one  wonders  why  all  women 
do  not  follow,  at  least  afar  off,  in  their  foot- 
steps. Nearly  every  one  of  these  women  had 
to  begin  her  work  in  resistance  to  the  strong 
opposition  of  her  relatives  and  friends.  Girls 
are  very  differently  situated  in  this  time  and 
in  this  country.  Girls  now-a-days  do  as  they 
please,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  mothers 
should  see  to  it  that  homes  are  as  free  as 
possible  from  trivial  matters  which  distract 
the  attention  from  larger  thoughts.  For  mak- 
ing unimportant  things  assume  their  due 
aspect  of  unimportance,  there  is  no  other 
means  than  to  fill  the  mind  and  the  heart 
with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  more  far- 
reaching  significance.  There  could  be  no 
better  subject  than  this  for  the  "  Mothers' 
Parliament,"  and  we  shall  hope  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  learned  the  best  means 
of  thus  giving  to  little  girls  the  occupations 
and  employments  which  direct  their  minds 
into  more  wholesome  channels  than  the  aver- 
age, will  give  the  benefits  of  their  experience 
to  others.  The  natural  tendency  of  nearly  all 
children's  thoughts  toward  useful  information 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  by  contribut- 
ors to  Babyhood  ;  it  only  remains  to  be 
noted  how  this  tendency  may  be  utilized 
in  the  case  of  girls  no  less  than  in  that  of 
boys. 


We  have  received  from  the  New  York  Con- 
densed Milk  Company  a  letter  claiming  that 
an  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  BABY- 
HOOD last  November,  reflected  injuriously 
upon  their  business,  in  that  it  stated  that  an 
analysis  of  various  brands  of  condensed  milk, 
made  by  a  chemist  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Health,  reached  the  conclusion  that  certain 
brands  were  "  made  from  milk  skimmed  more 
or  less."  They  state  that  in  so  far  as  their 
goods  are  concerned,  this  conclusion  is  abso- 
lutely untrue.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
we  have  frequently  expressed  our  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  the  condensed  milk  furnished 
by  this  company  as  well  as  that  of  certain 
others. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASES  IN  CHILDHOOD. 


BY  W.M.  H.  FLINT,  M.D. 


I'isiting  Physician,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  A'eiv   York  City. 


K    POET,  of  international  repute  for  philo- 

sophic  acumen,  has  said  : 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

In  the  former  line  he  alludes  to  the  mould- 
ing effect  of  education  upon  the  intellect ;  in 
the  latter,  he  metaphorically  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  early  training  upon  the  body. 
That  enlightened  public  to  which  Babyhood 
appeals  has  long  been  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  early  moral  and  mental  train- 
ing, as  a  basis  for  all  future  progress.  It  has, 
more  recently,  come  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  adequate  physical  development,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  highest  intellectual  achieve- 
ment. Dr.  Stahley,  in  The  Doctor,  for  No- 
vember, 1889,  voices  the  sentiment  of  the 
best  educated,  when  he  says : 

"  This  age  of  ours  is  intensely  utilitarian.  We 
are  constantly  inquiring  :  How  can  we  get  the  most 
out  of  life  ?  How  can  we  get  the  most  out  of  our- 
selves ?  Surely  there  is  but  one  answer  to  either  of 
these  questions,  namely,  as  all  our  worldly  activities 
are  manifested  through  these  human  bodies  which 
we  possess,  it  follows  that  the  more  perfect  these 
bodies  are,  in  their  development  and  functions,  the 
greater  will  be  their  efficiency  in  service.  Physi- 
ology teaches  and  universal  experience  confirms  the 
fact,  that  bodily  health  and  mental  efficiency  are 
inseparably  co-related." 

Possessed  with  these  ideas,  and  urged  by 
natural  solicitude,  the  parents  of  to-day  are 
ever  ready  to  advance  their  children's  physi- 
cal welfare  by  obtaining  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice in  sickness.  Their  zeal  in  this  direction 
may  often  lead  anxious  mothers  to  unneces- 
sarily interrupt  the  nocturnal  repose  of  their 
medical  advisers.  But  how  many  of  these 
watchful  mothers  are  as  careful  as  they 
should  be  in  preventing  their  offspring  from 
contracting  disease,  and  how  many  of  them 
are  competent  to  adopt  proper  preventive 
hygienic  measures  ? 


The  Sanitary  Inspector,  September,  1889, 
likens  those  places  where  sanitary  rules  are 
disregarded  to  the  leaky  roofs  found  by  a 
traveler  in  Arkansas  which,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  inhabitants,  could  not  be  repaired 
in  the  rain,  and  did  not  need  repairing  when 
it  was  fair  weather,  and  adds  that,  when  sick- 
ness overtakes  the  people,  they  are  unable  to 
observe  the  laws  of  health,  and,  when  they  are 
well,  they  do  not  think  it  necessary.  The 
parallel  between  these  primitive  residences  of 
Arkansas  and  the  healthful  homes  where 
Babyhood  enters,  is  not  a  remarkably  close 
one,  and  yet,  are  there  not  many  figurative 
holes  in  the  nursery  roof,  or,  at  least,  thin 
spots  likely  soon  to  admit  water,  which  a  little 
judicious  calking  might  securely  close  ?  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out  some  of 
the  figurative  weak  spots  in  the  childrens'  de- 
fensive armor,  and  to  indicate  the  means  of 
protecting  these  vulnerable  places. 

The  results  of  indifference  to  preventive 
measures  are  not  alone  the  immediate  effects 
of  disease,  deplorable  as  these  may  be,  but 
the  far-reaching  sequels  of  these  maladies. 
We  are  not  doing  our  duty  by  our  children 
unless  we  see,  not  only  that  already  existing 
ailments  receive  prompt  attention,  but  that 
all  the  precautions  which  human  skill  and 
forethought  can  suggest  have  been  taken  to 
avert  diseases  from  the  little  ones,  and  thus 
to  prevent  after  effects  which  may  embitter 
their  entire  lives,  or  hopelessly  handicap  them 
in  their  later  careers.  The  firmest  bulwark 
of  defense  against  the  invasion  of  diseases  in 
general  is  a  generous  fund  of  bodily  strength. 
This  fund  we  should  aim  to  create  and  to 
augment  by  all  known  hygienic  means. 

The  best  foundation  upon  which  to  base 
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good  health  is  laid  by  pure  air,  wholesome 
food,  proper  clothing  and  sufficient  sleep. 
The  great  portals  through  which  life-giving 
and  life-destroying  principles  enter  the  system 
are  the  lungs  and  the  stomach.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  these  gateways  admit  only  elements 
conducive  to  health  and  vigor!  To  this  end 
let  us  give  the  young  folks  the  benefit  of  pure 
country  air,  if  possible  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but,  in  choosing  their  summer  re- 
sorts, let  us  beware  of  malaria  and  of  polluted 
water!  Water  impregnated  with  germs  of 
disease  will  be  more  likely  to  be  found  at  the 
seaside  caravansaries,  on  low  land,  where 
crowds  aggregate  and  excrement  accumu- 
lates. Seek  the  mountains  where  malaria 
does  not  lurk  and  where  sparkling  spring 
water  flashes  in  the  sun. 

Pure  Air. 

When  the  children  must  return  to  the  cities, 
let  their  apartments  at  home  be  bright  and 
cheerful.  Let  the  rooms  receive  the  southern 
sunlight.  Place  them  so  high  above  the  filthy 
streets  that  dust  from  the  pavements  and 
emanations  from  the  soil  shall  not  pollute 
their  atmosphere.  If  open  basins  are  used, 
be  sure  that  the  plumbing  arrangements  are 
of  the  most  perfect  kind  and  that  the  traps  are 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  back-airing  pipes. 
Best  of  all,  if  possible,  avoid  all  sewer  connec- 
tions with  the  rooms  by  cutting  and  hermeti- 
cally sealing  all  drainage  pipes.  In  this  case, 
have  catch  jars  made  of  earthenware  and  see 
that  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded, 
morning  and  evening. 

So  far  as  possible,  heat  the  rooms  by  open 
grate  fires  which  invite  an  influx  of  pure  air, 
to  replace  the  atmosphere  devitalized  by  the 
emanations  from  the  childrens'  active  skin  and 
lungs.  As  the  foul  air  passes  up  the  chim- 
ney, more  air  enters  at  the  window-cracks, 
bringing  fresh  oxygen,  which  is  an  essential 
food  for  the  tissues.  If  furnace  or  steam  heat 
must  be  used,  place  a  ventilating  register  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  but  always  prefer  the 
fire-place  or  grate.  If  the  windows  have 
weather-strips,  let  them  be  opened  a  little, 
day  and  night.  This  precaution  is  particularly 
necesssary  when  stoves  are  used.    To  avoid 


drafts  upon  the  children,  as  they  plav  or  sleep, 
place  screens  before  the  windows  in  such  a 
way  as  to  direct  the  air-current  away  from 
the  little  ones  and  toward  the  chimney  or 
ventilator.  If  this  seems  undesirable,  because 
the  screens  may  obstruct  the  sunlight,  adopt 
the  device  of  a  careful,  ingenious  mother  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  inserts  a  piece  of  planed 
board,  as  broad  as  the  window-frame,  beneath 
the  lower  sash,  after  this  has  been  sufficiently 
raised  to  receive  it.  This  allows  the  chief 
volume  of  incoming  air  to  enter  between  the 
lower  and  upper  sashes,  and  prevents  a  draft 
along  the  floor. 

The  Sanitary  Inspector,  already  once 
quoted,  gives  a  resume  of  the  sanitarian's 
view  of  air  polluted  by  respiration  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  from  an  English  contempo- 
rary : 

"  But  of  all  things,  the  most  I  would  have  you  be- 
ware 

Of  breathing  the  poison  of  once-breathed  air  ; 
When  in  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  you  may 
be, 

Always  open  the  window,  and  let  it  go  free." 

If  furnace  heat  must  be  employed,  provide, 
without  fail,  a  cold-air  box  for  the  furnace,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  danger  from  cellar  air. 
The  writer  has  seen  many  cases  of  disease  ap- 
parently caused  by  neglect  of  this  precaution. 
In  New  York's  aquatic  millenium,  when  the 
new  aqueduct  shall  have  been  completed,  we 
may  have  sufficient  force  in  the  Croton  mains 
to  drive  the  water  into  the  upper  stories.  Until 
then,  we  must  pump  it  up.  Many  families 
use  gas-engines  for  this  purpose,  and  whenever 
the  pump  is  running,  gas,  which  is  poison, 
is  distributed  through  the  house,  for  the  pump 
is  generally  in  the  basement,  and  gas,  escap- 
ing unconsumed,  like  sparks,  flies  upward. 
Let  this  evil  be  corrected,  if  possible,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  different  motor  power  for 
the  pump,  or  let  it  be  mitigated,  if  it  must 
be  tolerated,  by  the  free  introduction  of  fresh 
air  through  widely  opened  windows.  Above 
all,  have  the  nursery  door  tightly  closed  when 
the  pump  is  in  operation. 

Keep  the  children  out  of  doors  in  clear 
weather,  except  when  they  are  eating  or  sleep- 
ing, or  when  they  are  already  tired  by  out-of- 
I  door  exercise,  but  select  their  play-ground. 
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Let  it  not  be  at  the  street  corner,  where  the 
sewer  emits  its  poisonous  gases,  nor  in  those 
streets  which  are  torn  up  by  the  omnipresent 
gas-men,  subway  operatives  or  pavement 
layers.  A  few  of  our  city  streets'are  happily 
still  free  from  these  invaders.  Choose  rather 
the  parks  and  squares,  which  have  been  truly 
called  "  the  lungs  of  the  city." 

We  must  say  a  few  words  about  specific 
aerial  poisons,  viz.:  those  of  the  infectious, 
contagious  diseases.  Children  should  not  be 
purposely  exposed  to  these  diseases.  They 
will  possibly  contract  some  of  them,  sooner 
or  later,  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  But  do 
not  invite  the  attack  of  these  maladies. 
Measles,  scarlet- fever,  whooping-cough,  diph- 
theria and  small-pox,  although  sometimes 
mild,  are  often  so  severe  as  to  directly  im- 
peril life,  and  leave  sequels  much  to  be  de- 
plored. How  many  otherwise  healthy  children 
are  debarred  from  intercourse  with  their  fel- 
lows by  deafness,  resulting  from  some  eruptive 
fever.  If  one  of  these  diseases  invades  a 
school  attended  by  your  children,  keep  them 
at  home  until  the  danger  is  past.  If  one  of 
your  children  contracts  a  contagious  disease, 
isolate  him  carefully  from  the  other  children, 
and  summon  competent  medical  aid. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  shown 
that  consumption  is  capable  of  being  com- 
municated, and  that  it  is,  probably,  chiefly 
conveyed  through  the  air.  The  sputum  of 
consumptives  being  dried  and  becoming  pul- 
verized, is  distributed  in  the  air,  and  conveys 
the  poison  to  healthy  persons.  If,  therefore, 
any  member  of  your  family  is  consumptive, 
have  his  sputum  carefully  destroyed,  and  do 
not  let  the  children  spend  much  time  in  his 
company.  Keep  them  also  away  from  other 
houses  inhabited  by  consumptives,  because  it 
is  not  certain  that  in  these  houses  proper 
measures  are  being  employed  to  stamp  out 
the  poison. 

Appropriate  to  this  part  of  our  subject  are 
remarks  upon  the  avoidance  of  "  colds  "  in 
the  head  and  throat  and  chest.  These  should 
be  avoided  by  care  in  regard  to  clothes  and 
to  exposure,  particularly  to  drafts,  and  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  fact  is 
not  generally  appreciated  that  the  great  ma- 


jority of  so-called  catarrhal  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  throat  are  due  to  repeated  "  colds," 
which,  being  left  to  pursue  a  protracted 
course,  untreated,  result  in  organic  changes  in 
the  nose  and  throat,  against  which,  later,  the 
greatest  special  skill  may  vainly  contend. 
How  much  better  to  prevent  the  colds,  or  to 
promptly  treat  them,  and  thus  to  forestall 
catarrh  ! 

Proper  Food. 

Besides  the  lungs,  the  digestive  tract  is  a 
wide  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  disease  into 
the  body.  The  majority  of  diseases  of  this 
apparatus  are,  however,  doubtless  due  to  im- 
proper food  and  drink,  and  a  smaller  number 
to  the  entrance  of  special  poisons.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  my  writing  at  length  upon  in- 
fantile dietetics,  but  I  suggest  that  every 
mother  find  some  competent  adviser  to  tell 
her  what  her  child  should  eat,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  his  digestive  organs,  and 
to  prevent  the  beginning  of  that  melancholy 
complaint,  dyspepsia,  which,  with  its  com- 
panion, so-called  "  catarrh,"  is  responsible 
for  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  physical 
and  mental  woes  of  mankind.  Babyhood 
has  given  much  good  advice  on  the  subject 
of  dietetics,  and  will  continue  to  wisely 
answer  queries  relative  to  children's  food,  but 
it  is  particularly  within  the  province  of  the 
physician  to  instruct  his  little  patients  how 
and  what  to  eat  and  drink.  This  matter  is 
often  slighted  by  medical  men,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  placed  at  their  doors, 
and  their  specific  directions  solicited  and  im- 
plicitly obeyed.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  were  the  health  of 
each  family  put,  as  a  unit,  into  its  physician's 
hands,  and  were  he  engaged  to  keep  that 
family  from  contracting  sickness.  Under  our 
present  system,  a  physician  cannot  enter  the 
family  circle  until  specially  summoned,  and 
even  then,  is  not  expected  to  dictate  hygienic 
rules.  Were  he  regularly  employed  to  do  this 
work,  much  suffering  would  be  averted. 

A  few  words  about  individual  foods  :  Do 
not  give  the  children  sweet-meats,  pastries, 
pies  and  puddings,  but  milk  and  meat  and 
eggs  and  vegetables.    Do  not  give  them  foods 
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cooked  in  fat,  and  keep  ice-cream  beyond 
their  reach.  A  moderate  quantity  of  sugar 
is  important  and  necessary  for  the  growing 
child,  but  an  excess  of  sweets  may  act  most 
harmfully.  If  an  inordinate  fondness  for 
sweets  and  candies  be  encouraged  by  habi- 
tual indulgence,  indigestion,  in  some  form,  is 
sure  to  ensue.  Following  upon  this  may 
come  an  excessive  development  of  fat,  ren- 
dering the  young  person  unwieldy,  constitut- 
ing a  positive  deformity,  and  engendering  a 
liability  to  structural  weakness  of  the  heart 
and  of  other  vital  organs.  It  is  probable  that 
diabetes,  a  most  unmanageable  disease  when 
it  attacks  the  young,  often  owes  its  origin  to 
excesses  in  the  use  of  sweet  articles  of  diet. 

Another  result  from  the  abuse  of  sweets 
and  pastries  is  constipation,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated,  because  it  leads,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  waste  products  from  the  intestine, 
and  by  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
blood,  to  imperfect  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues. 
Constipation  may  also  give  rise  to  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  bowels,  such  as  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  through  the  irritating  effects 
of  hardened,  retained  matters  upon  the  deli- 
cate mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 

Even  peritonitis  may  be  an  indirect  result 
of  constipation.  In  this  case,  accumulated 
and  hardened  fecal  matter  dilates,  weakens, 
and  eventually  inflames  a  certain  small  pouch 
of  the  intestine,  called  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix. From  this  appendix  inflammation,  often 
of  a  fatal  character,  is  conveyed  to  the 
peritoneum  or  general  investment  of  the 
bowel.  This  form  of  intestinal  inflammation 
seems  to  be  often  excited  by  the  lodgment 
of  small,  hard  ingredients  of  the  food,  as. 
cherry-pits  and  apple  or  grape-seeds,  which 
is  a  strong  argument  against  allowing  these 
irritating  bodies  to  be  swallowed,  either  by 
children  or  by  adults. 

The  nursery  milk  supply  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized.  Milk  may  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  disease.  If  it  is  spoiled,  there 
will  surely  be  stomach  and  bowel  trouble.  If 
it  be  furnished  by  tuberculous  animals,  it 
may  convey  consumption.  If  families  have 
their  own  cows  and  competent  veterinarians 
declare  these  animals  free  from  tuberculosis, 


the  children  are  safe.  So  are  they  also  if  the 
milk  is  furnished  by  reliable  dairies,  whose 
stock  is  regularly  inspected.  Under  other 
conditions,  there  is  no  positive  safety  for  the 
consumers  of  milk. 

Suitable  Clothing-. 

The  clothing  of  children  should  be  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  guard  them  constantly 
against  our  sudden  and  extreme  climatic 
changes.  Flannel,  of  varying  thickness, 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  throughout 
the  year.  In  winter,  the  temperature  of  the 
houses  should  be  so  regulated,  by  the  aid 
of  thermometers  placed  in  each  room  in- 
habited by  the  children,  that  the  little  ones 
be  not  subjected  to  great  thermal  changes  in 
going  out  of  doors.  The  childrens'  gar- 
ments should  be  of  such  a  thickness  that 
they  will  amply  protect,  without  inducing 
perspiration  within  doors.  Should  the 
children  have  become  overheated,  in  their 
play,  they  must  be  allowed  to  get  cool  be- 
fore going  out  into  the  chilling  winter  air. 

Sleep. 

Sound  and  long  sleep  is  not  less  powerful 
a  preventive  of  disease  than  are  its  confreres, 
pure  air,  wholesome  food  and  proper  cloth- 
ing. By  sleep  the  nerve  centres  are  re- 
freshed and  the  whole  train  of  bodily  func- 
tions is  thus  kept  in  a  healthful  and  har- 
monious motion.  By  good  sleep,  and  by- 
freedom  from  exciting  sounds  and  sights,  the 
nerves  are  strengthened  for  the  strain  of  the 
modern  educational  system,  the  tendency  of 
which  is,  unfortunately,  toward  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  bodily  debility.  Late  hours  are 
an  abomination,  for  children,  yet  how  many 
parents  thoughtlessly  encourage  them,  some- 
times, apparently,  for  the  sake  of  the  amuse- 
ment afforded  to  its  elders  by  the  child's 
entertaining  behavior. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  to  have  here 
presented  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
hygienic  management  of  the  young,  but 
hopes  that  his  paper,  by  touching  upon 
certain  salient  points  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject, may  impel  thoughtful  parents  to  fur- 
ther fruitful  study  of  hygiene  and  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  as  applied  to  children. 


ACUTE  BRONCHITIS  IN  CHILDREN. 


BY  CLARA  COX 
Late  Physician  in  charge  of  the  Harlem  Hospital  and 

BRONCHITIS  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  The  trachea,  a  tube 
about  four  inches  long,  designed  for  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  lungs,  divides  as 
it  enters  the  chest  into  right  and  left 
parts,  called  bronchi,  or  bronchial  tubes. 
These  tubes  divide  and  sub-divide,  each  time 
diminishing  in  size  until  finally  they  termi- 
nate in  an  innumerable  number  of  little 
spaces,  very  minute,  called  air  cells.  Thus 
is  formed  an  immense  tract  of  membrane, 
which  lies  in  contact  with  the  fine  di- 
visions of  the  blood-vessels,  and  air  and  blood 
are  thus  brought  into  immediate  proximity. 
These  small  blood-vessels  are  called  capil- 
laries, and  lie  in  the  inner  side  of  the  cells. 
They  form  a  fine,  delicate  net-work,  are  filled 
with  constantly  changing  blood,  and  as  air 
is  breathed  through  the  mouth  and  trachea, 
into  each  little  terminal  cell,  these  blood- 
vessels, by  a  beautiful  process  of  exchange, 
part  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  deadly  poison, 
and  take  in  its  place  oxygen,  a  necessity  for 
life,  from  the  air  we  inhale.  This,  then,  is 
the  function  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
air  cells— to  bring  oxygen  from  the  air  to 
the  blood,  to  make  the  impure  pure. 

Hence  to  have  the  tissues  supplied  with 
proper  blood  for  their  constant  reconstruc- 
tion, and  to  enable  the  lungs  and  tubes  to 
perform  their  function  uninterruptedly  and 
well,  pure  fresh  air  is  of  the  first  and 
greatest  importance  from  the  first  breath 
that  the  infant  draws  to  the  last  inspiration 
of  life. 

Causes  of  Acute  Bronchitis. 

If  from  any  reason  an  excess  of  blood  is 
brought  to  the  lung  tissue,  inflammation  may 
result.    Hence  the  most  common  cause  of 
bronchitis,  in  children  as  in  adults,  is  a  change  ' 
of  temperature,  causing  a  cooling  of  surface 
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and  an  excess  of  blood  to  the  region  of  the 
chest.  A  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  is 
then  the  most  common  cause  of  acute  bron- 
chitis—damp and  wet  weather  does  not  in 
itself  cause  bronchial  trouble,  unless  the  per- 
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Fig.  i. — Human  Larynx,  Trachea,  Bronchial  Tubes 
and  Air-Cells  :  showing  the  ramification  of  the 
bronchi  and  the  division  of  the  lungs  into  lobules. 
— From  Dal  ton. 

a,  Larynx  :  b,  Trachea  ;  c,  Bronchial  Tubes  ; 
d,  Lobules,  containing  the  air-cells. 

son  becomes  chilled.  Insufficient  clothing  and 
clothing  made  of  improper  material,  are  also  a 
common  cause  of  bronchitis.  Children,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  properly  or  sufficiently  clad. 
The  body  is  not  evenly  covered.  With  girls, 
a  thin  stocking  is  generally  the  only  covering 
for  the  limbs ;  the  skirts  are  short,  and  the 
shoes  not  only  thin,  but  so  made  that  water 
and  snow  can  easily  penetrate.  The  arms 
and  hands  are  not  protected,  and  the  head  is 
often  too  thickly  covered  ;  especially  is  this  the 
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case  in  young  infants  where  the  forehead  and 
head  are  frequently  bathed  in  perspiration. 
All  this  leads  to  unequal  circulation,  and 
an  undue  supply  of  blood  to  one  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  helpless  little  one,  and  a 
deficiency  in  another,  causing  a  local  chilled 
surface  ;  and  an  attack  of  bronchitis  may  fol- 
low, or  disease  of  a  more  serious  and  fatal 
character. 

The  material  of  children's  clothing  is  fre- 
quently of  an  unsuitable  kind — often  too 
heavy,  while  not  sufficiently  warm.  All  un- 
dergarments should  be  light  in  weight,  warm, 
and  such  as  can 
be  readily  laun- 
dried.  During  the 
sudden  changes  of 
this  season  of  the 
year,  too  careful 
attention  cannot 
be  given  to  pru- 
dent regulating  of 
clothing.  Three 
different  suits  of 
flannel  are  desir- 
able in  this  climate 
of  varied  and  sud- 
den changes :  one 
light  suit  for  sum- 
mer, a  complete 
heavier  one  for  fall  and  spring,  and  one  of  a 
still  warmer  quality  for  winter.  The  entire 
body  from  neck  to  ankle  should  be  covered 
with  flannel.  One  or  more  suits,  as  neces- 
sary, should  be  worn.  For  out-of-doors,  extra 
leggings  should  cover  the  limbs,  and  the  feet 
must  be  well  protected  with  flannel-lined 
overshoes. 

Improper  temperature  and  impure  air  of 
the  living  room  or  nursery  are  causes  of 
bronchitis.  Frequently  the  room  is  too  warm, 
and  in  furnace-heated  houses  the  air  comes 
dry  and  impure  from  the  cellar.  The  air  for 
the  supply  of  heat  throughout  the  house 
should  come  to  the  furnace  from  out-of-doors. 
Often  the  temperature  is  not  high  enough, 
but  of  the  two  extremes,  it  is  better  cold,  if 
the  child  is  at  play  and  well  clothed,  than 
prostratingly  warm.  The  change  from  a 
room  of  high  temperature  to  one  of  lower 


Fig.  2. — Single  lobule  of  hu- 
man lung. — From  Da/ton. 
a.   Termination  of  finest 

bronchical  tube  ;  i.  Cavity  of 

lobule  ;  c,  Air-cells. 


grade  is  very  exposing,  especially  if  the  child 
is  quiet.  Remaining  inactive,  while  resting 
out-of-doors,  after  becoming  much  heated 
from  the  exercise  of  playing,  will  also  be  an 
exciting  cause.  How  commonly  we  notice  in 
the  parks  and  streets  little  ones  resting  by 
the  sides  of  their  nurses,  sitting  on  a  bench 
or  cold  stone  door-step,  even  while  still  tired 
and  overheated  from  the  effort  of  walk  or 
play.  Children's  nurses  are  too  frequently 
young,  careless  and  inexperienced,  and  fond 
parents  little  suspect  the  exposure  and  dan- 
ger their  dear  ones  undergo  when  left  in 
charge  of  ignorant  servants. 

Breathing  impure  and  irritating  air  and 
gases  will  so  irritate  the  lungs  and  tubes  as 
to  excite  inflammation  and  attacks  of  bron- 
chitis. There  could  be  mentioned  many 
other  causes  for  acute  bronchitis  in  children, 
but  the  one  important  principle  to  remember 
is  the  avoiding  of  all  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, at  whatever  time,  or  place,  or  cir- 
cumstance ;  it  may  cause  a  chill  of  all  or  part 
of  the  body — acute  bronchitis  being  one  of 
the  most  frequent  diseases  of  childhood,  es- 
pecially in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months 
in  this  climate.  It  is  very  important  that 
parents  should  understand  something  of  its 
causes,  symptoms,  and,  above  all, preventive 
treatment,  for  when  we  have  become  enabled 
to  prevent  disease  then  only  have  we  arrived 
at  the  highest  degree  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Symptoms  of  Acute  Bronchitis. 

The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  differ  much  in 
degree,  from  a  slight  cough  and  indisposition, 
hardly  noticeable,  to  the  terrible  dyspnoea,  the 
oppressive,  suffocative  cough  and  convul- 
sions, which  are  often  present  in  the  acute 
capillary  form.  In  mild  cases,  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  armpit  does  not  indicate  more 
than  99  degrees  ;  in  the  severe  form  the  tem- 
perature may  run  up  to  103,  while  the  pulse 
will  number  1 50  beats  or  more  per  minute  and 
the  respirations  be  very  frequent.  The  cough 
in  such  cases  is  very  frequent  and  annoying, 
and  there  is  great  restlessness.  In  all  cases 
there  is  generally  a  chill — more  or  less  marked 
— but  with  children  not  often  complained  of. 
The  child  will  be  indisposed  and  fretful,  and 
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the  feet  and  hands  will  be  cold  to  the  touch. 
It  is  very  apt  to  be  inactive,  refuses  its 
food,  and  young  infants  will  attempt  to 
nurse  with  difficulty  and  fretfulness.  If  at 
this  time  the  mother  will  herself  turn  to  that 
faithful  guide,  the  thermometer,  it  will  indi- 
cate a  rise  of  temperature.  The  clinical 
thermometer  is  an  instrument  with  which 
parents  should  be  familiar.  Its  use  is  simple 
and  easily  acquired,  while  any  indication, 
either  above  or  below  the  normal,  98$  de- 
grees, is  a  sure  indication  of  some  disturb- 
ance that  requires  attention.  With  proper, 
careful  treatment  at  the  first  stage,  bronchitis 
is  one  of  those  diseases  which  can  often  be 
aborted,  or  much  lessened  in  the  degree  of 
the  attack.  When  the  attack  is  likely  to  be 
severe,  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  is  a  prom- 
inent and  serious  symptom,  as  is  also  a  blue 
appearance  of  the  face. 

In  all  cases  there  are  at  the  beginning 
more  or  less  catarrhal  symptoms — that  is 
sneezing,  watery  and  red  appearance  of  the 
eyes  and  discharge  from  the  nostrils.  Cough 
is  a  constant  and  ever-present  symptom ;  it 
is  frequent,  hard,  and  in  the  earlier  stages, 
dry.  Later  on  it  may  become  moist,  but 
sometimes  it  is  dry  and  hacking  throughout. 
The  face  is  flushed,  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
There  is  a  common  and  much  more  severe 
type  of  bronchitis  in  infants,  known  as  capil- 
lary bronchitis  or  suffocative  catarrh.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  ordinary  attack,  in  the  com- 
plete prostration  and  signs  of  suffocation. 
The  disease  is  most  dangerous  and  fatal, 
of  a  somewhat  similar  appearance  to  pneu- 
monia. 

But  it  is  to  the  mild  form  of  bronchitis  that 
I  wish  to  confine  myself,  for  I  trust  it  may 
never  be  the  lot  of  any  of  my  readers  to  be 
without  medical  aid  in  so  alarming  a  condi- 
tion as  the  severe  form. 

Bronchitis,  when  it  remains  confined  to  the 
large  tubes,  is  not  a  dangerous  disease,  al- 
though in  some  constitutions,  especially  those 
of  inherited  tubercular  tendency,  it  is  apt  to 
become  chronic.  In  cases  where  one  or 
both  parents  have  died  from  consumption, 
children  frequently  inherit  a  disposition  to 
repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis,  which,  appar- 


ently of  slight  consequence,  may  lead  to  re- 
sults of  a  chronic  and  serious  nature.  Such 
children  are  generally  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, pale,  inactive,  and  perhaps  over-bright 
in  intellect.  Preventive  treatment  alone  will 
be  all-important  in  these  cases. 

Domestic  Treatment. 

In  the  beginning  of  mild  cases,  before  the 
physician  is  called — if  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated or  the  tongue  coated — a  dose  of  castor 
oil  is  advisable.  A  warm  bath  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  of  all  remedies.  One  word  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  giving  the  latter.  Have 
the  room  warm ;  undress  the  child  under  a 
blanket,  cover  all  parts  of  the  body  with  water 
as  warm  as  can  be  comfortably  borne.  Have 
the  tub  covered  with  a  blanket,  in  which 
carefully  envelop  the  child  afterwards.  Ten 
minutes'  time  in  the  bath  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. Cover  the  little  one  warmly  and  care- 
fully, and  encourage  free  perspiration  for  two 
hours.  When  the  breathing  is  laborious  and 
the  cough  annoying,  cover  the  chest,  back 
and  front,  with  warm  flaxseed  poultices,  fre- 
quently changed.  Make  them  light,  keep 
them  warm  and  moist.  Relieve  the  thirst  by 
iced  milk  in  tablespoonful  doses.  When  the 
physician  arrives  he  will  prescribe  the  neces- 
sary medicine  if  any  be  needed.  The  syrup 
of  ipecac  can  be  given  by  the  mother,  in 
small  closes,  if  the  cough  is  dry. 

Preventive  Measures. 

Bronchitis  can  generally  be  prevented. 
Somebody  is  always  to  blame  for  an  attack. 
It  may  be  the  careless  nurse,  who  allows  the 
over-heated  child  to  become  suddenly  chilled, 
or  the  child  may  be  exposed  to  a  change  of 
air,  or  taken  from  a  room  of  high  temperature 
to  one  of  lower.  The  blame  may  go  further 
back  than  all  this,  and  parents  with  lungs  al- 
ready diseased  may  give  to  their  offspring 
an  inherited  taint  that  will  predispose  them 
through  life  to  frequent  and  serious  attacks  of 
bronchitis. 

The  temperature  of  the  home  should  be 
maintained  at  an  even  and  moderate  degree. 
The  rooms  should  be  supplied  with  pure, 
fresh  air,  frequently  changed.    Few  people 
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understand  the  proper  mode  of  ventilating  a 
room.  For  at  least  fifteen  minutes  daily,  a 
free  current  of  air  should  be  supplied  to  every 
room.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  windows 
must  be  open  top  and  bottom.  In  addition 
to  this,  where  proper  ventilation  is  not  ar- 
ranged, the  windows  should  be  left  lowered 
a  little  from  the  top,  and  draft  prevented. 
This  allows  a  constant  circulation,  even  where 
the  space  is  very  small.  An  open  grate  or 
fire-place  is  an  excellent  means  of  ventila- 
tion. It  is  equally  important  that  the  air  of 
the  room  at  night  be  fresh  and  pure.  The 
nursery  or  living  room  should  have  plenty  of 
light  and  sun.  A  location  facing  south  is  al- 
ways most  desirable,  and  an  upper  room  is 
preferable. 

The  baby,  almost  from  its  birth,  should  be 
made  accustomed  to  daily  cold  bathing,  and 
out  door  air  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Four  to 
six  hours  a  day  in  fine  weather  should  be 
spent  out  of  doors.  The  parks  and  places  least 
frequented  are  always  best.  When  the  day 
is  very  windy  or  stormy  the  daily  outing  had 
better  be  omitted.  Cutting  winds  and  cold 
rains  are  always  to  be  avoided,  being  more 
apt  to  cause  chill  than  if  the  day  is  bright 


and  sunny  and  the  thermometer  near  to 
zero. 

The  bath  in  early  infancy  should  be  warm, 
and  gradually  lowered  in  temperature,  until 
about  as  warm  as  rain  water  in  summer,  95 
to  98  Fahr.  This  should  never  be  neglected, 
and  only  discontinued  when  the  child's  age 
will  be  so  advanced  that  the  duty  can  be 
safely  transferred.  The  daily  tepid  bath,  in 
this  climate,  is  one  safeguard  against  bron- 
chitis. It  should  always  be  taken  in  a  com- 
fortably heated  room,  and  there  should  be 
subsequent  friction  with  a  towel  sufficient  to 
cause  reaction. 

The  clothing  should  cover  every  part  of  the 
body  except  the  face;  that  is,  in  cold  weather. 
Bronchitis  is  rather  more  common  in  boys 
than  girls,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason 
why  the  clothing  of  the  latter  should  not  be 
as  warm  as  that  of  the  former.  The  girl, 
who  is  given  by  nature  a  frame  more  delicate 
than  her  brother,  cannot  be  permitted  to  dress 
in  a  manner  more  exposed  than  he.  For 
both,  the  clothing  should  be  of  flannel,  light 
and  warm;  especially  should  the  limbs,  hands 
and  feet  be  always  warm.  All  clothing  worn 
during  the  day  should  be  changed  at  night. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  ON  THE  FARM.— I. 


BY  ADELE  OBERNDORF. 


BEFORE  entering  on  our  subject  let  it  be 
well  understood  that  by  kindergarten 
education  we  mean  the  training  young  chil- 
dren should  receive  before  they  enter  the 
primary  department  of  the  public  school. 
Babyhood  brought  us  lately  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  to  teach  us  mothers  the 
methods  of  Froebel,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
numbers  of  children  are  now  reaping  the 
benefit.    But  not  everv  woman,  though  she 


may  be  sufficiently  intelligent  and  educated, 
can  take  the  time  required  to  give  such  in- 
structions, for  young  children  can  only  learn 
to  work  with  the  prescribed  material  under 
constant  supervision  ;  and  constant  guiding  is 
necessary,  as  they  advance,  step  by  step, 
from  one  gift  to  the  next. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  parents  living  in  the 
country,  where  the  many  duties  devolving  on 
the  farmer's  wife  make  it  impossible  for  her 
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to  take  two  or  three  hours  out  of  each  day's 
work,  and  devote  them  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  But,  oh,  what  grand 
opportunities  her  daily  occupations  offer  to 
familiarize  young  minds  with  the  workings  of 
nature,  to  skill  young  hands  in  such  work  as 
all  children  may  learn  to  do  !  Arousing  their 
understanding  by  teaching  their  eyes  to  see 
and  their  ears  to  hear  intelligently ;  that  is 
what  we  should  do  for  our  children  before 
they  enter  the  school-room. 

Make  your  farm  or  country  home  a  kinder- 
garten in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  make  your 
children's  study  or  work  play,  and  their  play- 
study  or  work.  "  Come,  let  us  live  for  our 
children,"  says  Froebel ;  I  wish  to  add :  "  Let 
us  live  with  our  children."  Great  Nature 
herself,  from  her  three  vast  kingdoms,  will 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  object 
lessons,  full  of  interest,  ever  new  and  ever 
varied.  We  all  know  how  thankfully  and 
eagerlv  our  little  ones  receive  all  information 
that  we  are  willing  and  able  to  impart  to 
their  young  minds.  The  materials  on  hand 
let  us  bestow  on  them  liberally  but  wisely. 
The  city  kindergartner  may  call  to  her  aid 
all  that  art  has  produced  to  imitate  nature  ; 
let  her  spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to 
procure  models,  pictures  and  representations 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  all  its  forms  ; 
yet  how  inadequate  these  helps  must  appear 
in  the  presence  of  living  objects — plants  in 
their  natural  growth,  animals  in  their  native 
element.  All  we  teach  our  children  can  be 
entirely  practical ;  we  need  no  artificial  aids 
in  the  country.  We  wish  our  children  to 
learn  to  work  intelligently  and  systematically 
from  the  beginning,  and  above  all,  they  should 
always  work  cheerfully.  They  are  not 
naturally  fond  of  work ;  they  are  much  like 
grown  people  in  this  respect.  None  of  us 
take  a  delight  in  doing  things  we  cannot  see 
the  use  of  unless  stimulated  by  the  remunera- 
tion we  expect  to  receive.  Therefore  I  say 
that  children  should  either  distinctly  under- 
stand why  they  are  doing  any  kind  of  work, 
and  be  made  to  feel  an  interest  in  it,  or  receive 
some  kind  of  reward,  no  matter  how  small. 
In  their  childish  eyes  the  most  trifling  things 
often  assume  a  great  value.    Whenever  chil- 


dren work  grumblingly  or  unsatisfactorily,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  fault  lies  in  us.  Let  us 
never  impose  on  our  children  a  greater  task 
than  by  reason  of  their  childish  nature  they 
are  able  to  perform  ;  work  with  them  or 
rather  let  them  work  with  you ;  urge  them  on 
by  words  of  encouragement  and  praise,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  even  very- 
young  children  can  accomplish. 

Let  us  begin  our  work  on  a  warm  sunny- 
day  in  spring.  The  last  lingering  little  heaps 
of  snow  in  the  fence  corners  have  disappeared 
in  the  warm  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  ;  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  meadow-lark  have  called 
our  little  ones  out  on  the  lawn.  We  will  join 
them  for  a  little  while  ;  our  coming  will  make 
them  glad  ;  they  know  we  shall  show  them 
many  things  that  will  please  them,  while 
teaching  them  lessons  of  practical  value.  The 
dry  grass  and  leaves  of  last  autumn  have  to 
be  removed — a  good  opportunity  to  teach  the 
little  ones  the  use  of  the  rake.  Then  the 
little  wagon  is  brought  out,  and  accompanied 
by  merry  songs  and  laughter  all  the  trash 
that  had  accumulated  during  the  winter  is 
removed.  Now,  we  can  enjoy  together  the 
nice,  clean,  smooth  appearance  of  the  lawn 
that  looked  so  brown  and  ugly  before  our 
work  on  it  commenced. 

The  object  lesson  will  follow  next,  some- 
what in  this  manner  :  Let  us  see  what  grows 
on  our  lawn  that  makes  it  look  so  green  ?  We 
may  uproot  a  single  plant  of  the  grass,  point 
out  the  peculiarities  of  its  nature,  explain 
that  though  dead  to  all  appearance,  it  lived 
through  all  the  storms  of  winter  ready  to  put 
forth  its  fresh  green  blades  in  the  first  warm 
rays  of  a  spring  sun.  After  dwelling  a  little 
while  on  the  different  uses  that  are  made  of 
grass  and  its  varieties,  we  can  gradually  lead 
the  conversation  to  other  topics. 

The  children  have  thus  acquired  a  little 
knowledge,  ever  so  little  to  be  sure  ;  but  what 
a  vast  amount  of  learning  will  be  stored  up 
in  their  little  heads  in  the  course  of  years 
through  a  daily  lesson  of  this  kind. 

I  have  frequently  observed  that  on  some 
of  our  best  cultivated  farms  everything  liv- 
ing and  growing  seems  to  receive  better  care 
and  attention  than  the  children  of  the  house- 
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hold.  They  are  mostly  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources from  the  time  they  leave  mother's 
arms  and  are  able  to  run  about  until  they 
are  sent  to  school ;  spending  in  idleness  three 
or  four  years  of  their  lives  that  might  be  so 
well  employed,  precious  years  in  which  they 
might  gather  so  much  useful  knowledge. 
The  s'-cill  our  little  ones  attain  during  those 
early  years  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  after 
life.  Let  me  repeat  the  statement  that  a 
busy  mother  may  often  find  the  work  she  is 
employed  in  the  very  means  of  training  her 
little  ones,  without  devoting  much  of  her 
time  to  the  task,  if  she  will  give  the  matter 
the  earnest  consideration  it  well  deserves. 
Let  the  children  ever  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
be  allowed  to  help  mamma  or  work  under 
her  guidance ;  never  let  them  feel  that  we 
are  imposing  tasks  on  them,  and  we  shall  find 
our  own  well-trained  children  the  most  de- 
lightful companions  in  our  work,  while  they 
in  their  turn  will  seek  no  better  friend  than 
mother,  their  kind  and  patient  instructor  in 
the  work  they  so  much  delight  in. 

We  propose  to  teach  this  lesson  while 
planting  the  vegetable  garden  on  a  delight- 
ful balmy  day  in  April.  The  little  ones  have 
been  full  of  eager  anticipation  of  the  happy 
time  when  they  will  be  permitted  to  help 
mamma  make  the  garden,  and  a  shout  of 
joy  greets  the  announcement  that  the  work  is 
to  begin.  We  made  a  plan  of  it  some  time 
during  the  winter  in  the  children's  presence. 
They  understand  perfectly  well  the  meaning 
of  the  lines  in  the  drawing  that  we  will  now 
use  for  a  guide  in  our  work,  for  they  were 
attentive  little  listeners  when  thus  we  taught 
them  their  first  practical  lesson  in  geog- 
raphy. 

The  ground  has  been  ploughed  :  the  seeds 
have  been  selected,  and  our  little  friends 
made  happy  with  a  set  of  good  garden  tools 
suited  to  their  strength  and  size.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  give  children  tools  'of 
any  kind  that  are  only  toys,  and  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  the  work  they  are  intended  for. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so  discourage  a 
child  as  to  have  a  tool  break  and  bend  in 
its  first  attempt  at  useful  labor. 

Everything  is  ready  now  to  begin  the 


work,  and  a  happy  little  band  is  wandering 
forth  to  the  garden  spot.  See  with  what 
energy  the  little  hands  are  leveling  and 
smoothing  the  earth.  Then  comes  the  best 
of  all — the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It  is  really 
surprising  how  well  very  small  children 
can  learn  to  do  such  work.  I  have 
seen  a  little  boy  four  years  old  planting 
several  long  rows  of  peas  and  beans,  placing 
the  seeds  at  even  distances,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  is  necessary.  With  a  little  patient  teach- 
ing very  young  children  will  learn  to  handle 
small  seeds  equally  well.  To  have  them  un- 
derstand what  depth  the  seeds  should  be 
sown,  it  is  well  to  assort  according  to  their 
sizes  all  the  seeds  to  be  planted  at  one  time. 
Then  begin  with  the  smallest,  as  lettuce, 

j  parsley,  etc.;  show  that  they  must  be  sown 
in  very  shallow  drills  and  lightly  covered, 
because  their  fine  germs  cannot  push  through 
a  thick  layer  of  earth.  Peas  and  beans  must 
be  planted  much  more  deeply,  so  that  they 
may  be  firmly  rooted.  When  we  come  to 
potatoes  let  us  teach  our  little  ones  that 
what  we  plant  are  not  seeds  (though  usually- 
called  seed-potatoes),  but  portions  of  the 
bulbous  formation  of  the  roots  of  last  year's 
growth.  Let  us  reward  their  efforts  by 
tracing  the  initials  of  their  names  in  the 
ground,  and  have  them  sow  cress  seed  into 
the  drills  thus  made. 

We  must  be  very  cautious  never  to  com- 
pel nor  induce  our  children  to  continue  their 
work  until  they  grow  wean-  of  their  task  ;  if 
we  do  they  will  be  apt  to  remember  the 
fatigue  they  endured  rather  than  the  pleasure 
their  occupation  had  afforded  them,  and  will 
cease  to  love  labor.  It  is  the  nature  of 
childhood  to  require  frequent  changes ; 
let  earnest  work  be  often  relieved  by 
merry  play,  as  our  master  Froebel  pre- 
scribes. Our  children  have  preeminently  the 
right  to  be  made  happy,  and  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  us  mothers  to  make  them  so;  there- 
fore we  should  study  what  pleases  them  as 
much  as  what  will  instruct  them. 

When  ihe  task  for  the  day  is  completed, 
we  will  clean  our  tools  and  put  them  where 
they  may  be  readily  found  the  next  day. 

I  Each  lesson  in  manual  labor  should  be  made 
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also  the  occasion  for  intellectual  culture. 
We  have  a  beautiful  topic  to-day :  The 
slumbering  germ  springing  into  life  when 
imbedded  in  the  moist  earth  while  the  warm 
rays  of  the  spring  sun  draw  the  young  plant 
to  the  surface.  The  children  may  watch 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  leaflets  above 
the  ground,  and  find  out  by  their  own  obser- 
vation how  many  days  each  special  plant  re- 
quires to  come  up. 

A  little  garden  of  their  own  often  affords 
older  children  much  pleasant  pastime,  but 
until  they  are  capable  of  managing  it  them- 


selves, it  should  be  treated  like  a  kinder- 
garten gift  and  be  cultivated  by  the  children 
only  under  your  personal  supervision.  We 
must  be  sure  to  be  able  to  devote  to  its 
cultivation  all  the  time  it  may  require.  Ill 
kept  and  mismanaged  little  gardens  can  only 
be  an  injury ;  for  this  is  what  we  want  to 
impress  early  on  the  minds  of  all,  especially 
farmers'  children :  Never  undertake  to 
raise  plants  of  any  kind,  be  they  trees, 
shrubs,  vegetables  or  flowers,  unless  you  are 
willing  to  bestow  on  them  all  the  culture 
they  may  demand  during  their  existence. 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  OF  INFANTS. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  LEONARD,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Professor  0/  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  University  College  0/  Hontaopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OVER  the  solution  of  the  numberless 
perplexing  problems  arising  in  the  care 
and  training  of  infants  the  mother  and  the 
careful  and  conservative  family  physician  are 
frequently  found  in  solemn  council.  To 
such  council  the  mother  brings  the  wisdom 
gained  by  her  constant  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation, wisdom  superior  oftentimes  to  that 
of  the  physician,  who  deals  mainly  with  ab- 
normal conditions,  and  cannot  watch  chil- 
dren consecutively  except,  perhaps,  occasion- 
ally in  his  own  home.  Yet  the  physician 
has  the  advantage  in  his  trained  mind  and 
quick  eye,  and  in  his  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  and  anatomy  of  in- 
fancy. 

Some  of  this  knowledge,  and  especially 
that  which  concerns  the  mental  development 
of  the  child,  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  in- 
telligent mothers  who  read  this  magazine. 
Professor  Preyer,  of  Jena,  says  :  "  The  first 
movements  of  the  new-born  infant  are  either 


purely  reflex,  like  its  crying,  or  impulsive, 
and  due  to  the  unloading  in  an  objectless 
manner  of,  its  inherited  provision  of  motor 
impulses."  This  corresponds  to  the  state- 
ment in  Professor  Fiske's  Destiny  of  Man, 
that  the  young  of  animals  in  their  movement 
manifest,  not  instinct,  but  the  unwinding  of 
impressions  received  before  birth  and  the  re- 
sult of  generations  of  hereditary  influences. 
They  bark,  whine  and  display  other  wonder- 
fully natural  activities  simply  because  their 
ancestry  have  constantly  done  the  same. 
So  it  is  with  the  comparatively  feeble  actions 
of  the  human  infant  up  to  about  the  third 
month,  when  "  we  get  first  indications  of  an 
awakened  will  in  the  holding  erect  of  the 
head,"  and  an  individuality  far  above  that  of 
the  animals  begins. 

In  these  early  months  all  use  of  the  senses 
is  very  imperfect.  In  general,  taste  and  smell 
appear  to  make  the  first  clear  impressions. 
The  new-born  can  distinguish  between  bitter 
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and  sweet.  Among  the  first  items  of  sensa- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  touch,  the 
sense  of  the  mother's  touch,  her  hands  or 
her  breast.  Few  mothers  know  that  all 
children  are  born  deaf,  and  remain  so  for  a 
period  varying  according  to  their  strength, 
from  six  hours  to  several  days.  The  first 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  sound  is  by  a 
start  at  sudden  noise.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  nursery  should  be  as 
quiet  a  place  as  possible,  in  order  that  this 
first  impression  upon  the  delicate  ear-drum 
may  not  be  a  too  violent  one.  Let  the  mother 
remember  in  managing  the  surroundings  of 
her  infant  that  no  organ  of  sense  contributes 
as  much  toward  mental  development  as  the 
ear,  and  let  her  not  make  the  common  mis- 
take of  encouraging  the  faculty  of  vision  too 
rapidly.  Vision  at  first  extends  no  farther 
than  the  perception  of  light,  and  does  not 
definitely  include  objects  until  the  sixth  week 
(the  average  time),  when  the  eyes  will  follow 
a  light  in  slow  motion  ;  or,  later,  when  the 
lids  will  close  upon  the  quick  approach  of 
an  object.  All  these  early  evidences  of 
sensorial  life  need  no  outside  encouragement 
whatever.  It  is  wrong  to  confuse  the  little 
brains  with  tests  of  vision  or  exposure  to 
very  strong  light.  Let  these  early  impres- 
sions be  entirely  according  to  circumstances. 
When  Baby  lies  crowing  upon  his  back  in 
the  crib  do  not  distract  him  by  showing  him 
something  bright,  at  least  not  until  his  rest- 
lessness demands  more  amusement.  Not 
until  the  sixth  month  is  there  much  compre- 
hension of  size,  distance  or  color  ;  therefore, 
the  simpler  the  objects  presented,  as  a  strip 
of  bright-colored  cloth,  a  building  block,  or 
plain  rattle,  the  more  the  baby  will  acquire 
by  his  observation  of  them,  and  the  less  fa- 
tigue will  follow. 

Baby's  playthings  should  never  be  elabor- 
ate or  complex.  Who  has  not  seen  an  infant 
that  cannot  creep  set  upon  the  floor  with  an 
array  of  little  things  about  it  sufficient  to 
puzzle  an  adult,  and  left  to  its  own  devices  ? 
The  utter  inability  to  mentally  grasp  them 
all  will  often  cause  it  to  fall  asleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion  or  begin  to  cry.  When 
such  a  child  throws  away  one  thing  after 


another  and  refuses  to  be  comforted,  it  needs 
either  a  nap,  because  of  mental  fatigue,  or 
to  be  lifted  up,  made  comfortable  and  set 
down  again  in  another  position,  because  of 
muscular  fatigue. 

A  severe  let-alone  policy  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  infants  for  the  first  year,  and  even 
until  they  are  two  years  old.  It  is  always  a 
great  physiological  wrong  in  these  first  years 
to  frequently  encourage  a  baby  to  laugh  or 
play,  even  moderately,  for  his  brain  is  not 
yet  mature  enough  to  withstand  such  shocks. 
The  habit  that  fond  fathers  often  have  of 
catching  up  the  baby,  perhaps,  during  the 
only  half-hour  they  see  him  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  tossing  him  until  he  laughs  again 
and  again,  is  very  reprehensible,  and  will  ex- 
plain the  peevishness  noticed  by  the  mother 
hours  afterwards,  or  it  may  be  the  next  day. 
The  reason  for  this  is  made  plain,  if  the 
mother  knows  that  the  blood-vessels  supply- 
ing the  brain  are  proportionately  larger  in  the 
infant  than  in  the  adult,  and  that,  therefore, 
disturbances  of  the  circulation,  as  tossing, 
laughing,  etc.,  are  sooner  felt  there.  More- 
over, the  brain  itself  is  yet  imperfectly  de- 
veloped and  less  prepared  to  sustain  such 
shocks.  Convulsions  and  brain  diseases  have 
resulted  from  such  indiscretions. 

Caution  in  avoiding  any  excitement  of  in- 
fants is  essential,  even  when  the  involuntary- 
processes  of  digestion,  teething,  etc.,  are  per- 
fectly natural.  Fortunately,  when  these 
functions  of  purely  animal  life  are  entirely 
natural,  the  child  will  overcome  many  of  the 
mistaken  attempts  of  its  elders  to  amuse  it. 
Mothers  should  always  remember  that  an  in- 
fant developing  according  to  nature's  inten- 
tions is,  and  should  be,  a  somewhat  slow  and 
apparently  stupid  animal.  It  is  then  the 
mother's  office  to  stand  between  her  offspring 
and  unconsciously  meddlesome  friends.  It 
never  pays  to  "  show  off "  the  baby  to  any  one. 
The  precocious  infants  who  are  always  ready 
to  smile,  laugh,  or  exhibit  their  "  'cute  tricks  " 
upon  demand,  are  especially  liable  to  brain 
troubles,  and  more  so  if  any  inherited  and 
slumbering  weakness  be  there.  If  they  reach 
later  childhood,  such  children  speedily  lose 
their  brightness  and  become  very  mediocre 
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men  and  women.  Remember  that  puppies 
and  kittens  are  very  bright  and  interesting 
when  young,  but  are  only  dogs  and  cats  a 
year  later,  while  your  little  baby,  gazing 
timidly  out  into  a  new  world,  has  within  it 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  best  that  men  or 
women  attain.  The  length  of  human  infancy 
is  the  factor  that  distinguishes  us  from  lower 
animals.  Hence  this  repeated  caution  not  to 
allow  our  babies  to  be  hurried  through  this 
period,  and  given  a  forced  and  therefore 
feeble,  inconstant  development. 

Mothers  who  employ  nurses  should  be  able 
to  recognize  any  evidences  of  over-excitement 
in  the  children  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
their  attendants,  when  taking  the  daily  airing. 
In  the  parks  or  shady  streets  of  any  large 
city,  or  at  the  pleasure  grounds  of  summer 
watering  places,  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  nurses  scolding,  teasing,  or  utterly  neg- 
lecting their  infant  charges.  The  poor  babies 
are  either  baked  in  the  sun  or  left  to  cry  and 
fret  without  change  of  position,  or  allowed  to 
be  carressed  and  handled  by  strangers,  or  be 
subjected  to  no  one  knows  what  other  igno- 
rant or  wilful  mistakes,  and  all  without  any 
ability  for  redress  or  complaint  by  the  help- 
less objects  of  abuse.  Every  mother  thus 
depending  upon  a  nurse  should  sharpen  her 
wits  by  learning  to  recognize  the  evidences  of 
such  abuse. 

Reddened  eye-balls,  hot  head  and  general 
crossness,  indicate  too  much  sunshine  or  long 
crying.  If  this  is  followed  by  nervous  twitch- 
ings,  vomiting,  continued  fever,  etc.,  later  in 
the  day,  be  sure  that  more  than  usual  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  growing  brain,  and 
summon  a  physician. 

Until  infants  gain  the  power  of  articulate 
speech,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  months  after- 
wards, the  only  expression  of  their  emotions 
is  by  means  of  crying.  Anger,  pain,  disap- 
pointment, fear,  all  find  vent  in  vigorous  cry- 


ing, in  which,  as  every  mother  knows,  there 
is  great  volume  of  sound,  many  tears  (after 
the  age  of  three  months),  and  extensive  facial 
distortion.  Darwin,  in  Expression  of  Emo- 
tion in  Men  and  Animals,  describes  it  thus: 
"The  eyes  are  tightly  shut,  the  mouth  wide 
open,  and  the  naso-labial  fold  (that  muscular 
line  between  the  lips  and  the  nose)  is  inten- 
sified, while  respiration  becomes  violent  and 
spasmodic."  The  mother  knows  how  soon 
these  violent  storms  sweep  over  the  infantile 
horizon,  only  leaving  traces  upon  the  cheeks 
and  sighing  breathing  for  a  few  moments — 
provided  they  are  from  emotional  causes. 
Physical  suffering  develops  a  different  cry, 
and  one  generally  long  continued.  A  study 
of  these  outbursts,  and  tact  in  discriminating 
between  them  and  applying  the  proper  re- 
medy, constitute  very  important  elements  in 
the  skill  of  both  mothers  and  physicians. 

The  mother  should  know  that  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  air  passages  or  lungs  the  child 
will  endeavor  to  suppress  its  crying  as  much 
as  possible,  because  it  hurts.  In  abdominal 
complaints,  as  colic,  cholera  infantum,  etc., 
the  cry  is  prolonged  into  a  wail  or  whine  as 
long  as  the  strength  holds  out.  Again,  in 
brain  inflammations,  the  cry  is  shrill,  pene- 
trating, and,  of  course,  betokens  serious 
trouble.  The  careful  mother  need  not  be 
told  that  delays  are  dangerous  when  any  of 
these  extreme  expressions  of  distress  are 
manifested.  Let  your  medical  adviser  be 
summoned  at  once. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  beginnings  of 
speech  should  be  made,  and  the  mother  will 
find  most  agreeable  occupation  in  watching 
the  mental  unfolding  which  this  faculty  in- 
volves. Do  not  try  to  teach  the  baby  to  say 
too  much.  Let  him  teach  himself  from  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  This  is  as  important 
with  speech  as  with  the  development  of  any 
of  the  senses. 
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TEACH  the  babies  to  have  sunny,  even 
tempers.  The  disposition  of  a  child 
lies  largely  in  the  control  of  the  parents,  and 
by  parents  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
to  mean  either  the  father  or  mother  alone, 
but  both  working  together.  * 

In  the  first  years  of  a  child's  life,  he  will 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  and  laugh 
a  child's  happy  laugh  ;  play  gently  with  his 
baby  brother ;  pity  the  maimed  kitten  ;  choke 
back  the  tears  a  bump  brings  to  his  eyes  ;  or,- 
he  will  scowl  savagely  at  the  dark  side  of  his 
little  affairs  and  kick  hatefully  at  whatever 
irritates  him  ;  selfishly  gather  his  playthings 
in  a  corner  inaccessible  to  his  smaller 
brother;  heartlessly  persecute  the  kitten; 
and  lie  on  the  floor  and  scream  lustily  when 
he  falls. 

Can  we  estimate  the  value  of  careful  and 
firm  guiding  in  this  respect  ?  When  we  see 
a  cross,  selfish  man  or  a  quick-tempered  dis- 
agreeable woman,  let  us  look  from  them  to 
our  little  men  and  women,  and,  if  our  great 
love  blinds  us,  let  us  look  with  foreign  eyes 
and  search  earnestly  for  the  little  faults  grow- 
ing into  habits  like  these. 

Let  us,  too,  study  carefully  the  mode  of 
punishment  we  resolve  to  adopt,  that  it  may 
not  produce  worse  faults  than  those  we  wish 
to  correct.  It  is  a  good  old  rule  to  let  the 
child's  own  naughtiness  react  upon  him.  If 
he  ruthlessly  destroys  his  playthings,  let  him 
go  without  any  for  a  time ;  if  he  refuses  to 
put  on  his  coat  for  a  walk,  put  the  coat 
aside  immediately  and  go  without  him ;  if  he 
strikes  his  little  sister,  let  him  know  the  pain 
of  a  whipping  administered  by  you  ;  if  he  de- 
stroys his  brother's  cart,  require  him  to  give 
to  him  something  of  his  own.  If  the  little 
one  bumps  his  head  on  a  chair,  do  not  say 


"  naughty  chair  to  hurt  Baby,  whip  the 
naughty  chair,"  and  then,  in  a  score  of  years, 
wonder  why  your  grown-up  boy  should  so 
cruelly  beat  his  horse  if  the  animal  chances 
to  be  refractory.  If,  as  a  baby,  he  lies  on  the 
floor  and  screams  because  corrected,  can  you 
wonder  that,  later  on,  he  sullenly  slams  the 
door,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  takes  himself 
off  to  questionable  resorts  when  his  father 
admonishes  him  ? 

Many  a  child  has  the  habit  of  crying 
lustily  for  anything  refused  and  insisting 
with  headstrong  persistency  that  the  par- 
ticular thing  desired  must  be  given  him. 
Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  the  parent 
and  others,  and  hurtful  to  the  disposition  of 
the  child.  Say  "  No  "  once  only,  and  correct 
w:ith  firmness,  gentleness  and  constancy  for 
teazing  or  display  of  temper.  This  one  rule 
will  save  the  mother  more  of  her  precious 
strength  than  any  rule  in  the  whole  nursery- 
category.  The  child  that  learns  to  obey  that 
rule  will  soon  learn  to  smile,  and  with  a 
sweet  childish  trust  that  "  Mamma  knows 
best  "  will  turn  away  to  something  else,  and 
be  far  happier  for  it. 

Many  a  child  is  avoided  by  playmates  all 
through  his  childhood,  and  goes  friendless 
through  his  youth  because  he  is  so  disagree- 
able, selfish  or  cruel  that  none  can  love 
him.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel  than  to 
allow  our  babies  to  grow  up  with  such  char- 
acters. 

Let  father  and  mother,  equally,  work  to- 
gether with  one  aim,  to  secure  a  happy,  gen- 
tle, kind,  loving,  generous,  little  one,  and  the 
world  in  a  few  years  will  as  surely  have, 
what  these  qualities  make,  a  whole-hearted, 
noble  man  or  a  sensible,  sweet-dispositioned 
woman. 
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THE  MOTHERS 

—  A  droop  in  a  little  child's 
An  Unusually  shoulders  !  I  fancy  I  hear  in.inv 
^Mother10  v°'ces  saying:  "A  bad  habit 
which  should  be  broken  at 
once,"  and  forthwith  those  mothers  would  daily, 
perhaps  hourly,  admonish  the  little  victim  to 
stand  up  straight.  The  child  in  question  is  my 
own  and  only  one;  in  our  physician's  own  words, 
a  sensitive,  nervous,  almost  hysterical  child.  It 
is  my  aim  to  exercise  a  constant  and  intelligent 
watchfulness  over  his  development.  Consequently, 
when  I  observed  the  little  shoulders  drooping  for- 
ward and  cramping  the  chest,  while  the  back 
edges  of  the  shoulder  blades  were  becoming  prom- 
inent, I  immediately  gave  the  matter  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  attention.  As  we  were  very  soon 
to  go  to  the  mountains  for  two  months,  I  decided 
that  no  other  measure  was  then  needed. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of 
the  little  one's  babyhood.  He  was  born  one  of 
those  frail,  weak  little  morsels  of  humanity  that  we 
feel  must  have  especially  tender  care,  and  within 
two  weeks  of  his  birth  was  deprived  of  his  natural 
food.  Then  began  a  weary  time  that  I  dread  to 
recall.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  a  wise  physician 
and  a  Babyhood  mother,  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  five  years  without  experiencing  greater  vicis- 
situdes than  come  to  most  children,  after  those 
few  months  that  I  pass  over.  Arrived  in  the 
mountains,  well  equipped  for  all  kinds  of  weather, 
he  lived  out  of  doors  from  morning  until  night, 
romping  in  the  hay,  raking  and  pitching,  playing 
horse  and  sailing  boats.  On  rainy  days,  wonder- 
ful were  the  houses  built  in  the  woodshed.  And 
there  was  always  the  workshop  where  little  boys 
might  rig  up  masts  on  the  workbench,  nail  on 
paper  sails,  never  forgetting  to  make  staterooms 
out  of  three  or  four  pieces  of  boards.  Our  small 
navigator  made  marvelous  voyages,  and  his 
mother's  heart  rejoiced  to  see  her  darling  so 
happy.  Best  of  all,  he  ran  with  form  erect  and 
head  well  back,  without  being  told  to  do  so. 

But  the  time  came  when  we  must  return  to  the 
city,  and  I  was  soon  brought  face  to  face  with  my 
problem.  Out-of-door  exercises  were  now  re- 
stricted to  about  an  hour  of  velocipede  riding 
daily  and  more  or  less  walking  with  his  mother, 
so  that  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in-doors  and  on 
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the  floor,  building  block-houses,  pushing  cars  and 
wagons  about,  and  so  forth. 

I  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  far  and 
wide  for  the  cause  of  the  stoop  before  attempting 
to  correct  it,  lest  in  regarding  it  merely  as  a  habit 
I  should  not  treat  it  properly.  My  search  went 
back  to  the  days  of  his  babyhood,  noting  the  fact 
that  his  first  tooth  did  not  appear  until  after  he  was 
eleven  months  old;  that  the  period  during  which  the 
set  was  completed  was  abnormally  long,  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  incisors  they  were  with- 
out enamel,  and  are  now  practically  worn  out.  I 
recollected  that  he  did  not  make  any  effort  to  walk 
until  he  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  and  that 
for  many  months  after  that  his  ankles  had  arti- 
ficial support;  that  he  never  ran  and  skipped 
about  freely,  like  other  healthy  children,  until 
last  winter.  As  is  my  custom,  I  took  him  for 
daily  walks,  and  he  began  to  run  on  in  advance 
of  me.  He  had  been  enjoying  this  hardly  two 
weeks  when  I  noticed  that  after  running  for  a  few 
minutes  the  ankles  bent  inward,  almost  to  the 
point  of  touching  together.  Special  shoes  were 
again  adopted,  and  lime  water  was  added  to  his 
milk. 

Certain  hereditary  influences  did  not  escape  my 
attention,  and  I  laid  the  case  before  my  physician, 
asking  him  to  make  a  thorough  physical  examin- 
ation. In  view  of  the  facts  I  thought  there  was 
possibly  a  lack  of  bone  development,  and  if  there 
was  such  a  factor  in  the  case,  it  would  be  useless 
to  treat  the  matter  as  a  habit,  and  make  him  un- 
happy by  depriving  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  his 
toys  on  the  floor. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  medical  examination: 
The  chest  is  not  well  developed,  and  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  muscular  development,  although  the  physi- 
cian thought  him  as  well  developed  as  any  other  del- 
icate child.  I  must  not  forget  his  ancestry,  nor  the 
mysterious  power  of  heredity;  he  would  not  dis- 
courage me,  but  it  was  well  to  recognize  the  hand 
of  Providence.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended 
simple  gymnastic  exercises  and  such  sports  as 
tend  to  strengthen  the  muscles  and  expand  the 
chest,  and  said  he  would  let  him  continue  to  play 
on  the  floor. 

I  am  not  of  a  temperament  to  be  cast  down  by 
such  allusions  to  the  hand  of  Providence,  and 
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next  morning  after  leaving  my  boy  at  the  kinder- 
garten I  went  to  New  York  and  procured  several 
textbooks  on  gymnastics  for  the  young,  breathing 
exercises,  etc.,  and  a  pair  of  light  dumb-bells.  I 
also  ordered  a  hard-wood  bar  to  be  placed  in  a 
doorway  at  a  proper  height  for  his  performances. 
I  attend  carefully  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  household,  and  supplement  a  care- 
ful diet  with  cod  liver  oil.  1  exercise  all  this 
vigilance  not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  all  mothers,  but  also  because  round 
shoulders  and  cramped  chests  are  almost  general 
in  my  husband's  family,  and  most  pronounced  in 
my  child's  father  and  grandfather.  I  fully  realize 
the  responsibility  which  I  assume  in  endeavoring 
to  endow  my  children  with  that  fine  physique 
which  is  the  birthright  of  every  creature,  but  I 
bring  to  the  task  all  the  earnestness  and  intelli- 
gence that  God  has  given  me.  If  I  fail,  having 
done  all  within  my  power,  I  shall  then  be  ready 
to  bow  to  the  hand  of  Providence.—  Frances  Bur- 
bank,  Brooklyn,  JV.  Y. 

— Babyhood  writers  have  at 
A  Plan  for  Sun-   various   times  dwelt  on  the 
day  Lessons.      necessity  of  religious  educa- 
tion for  our  children,  and  the 
worse  than  useless  folly  of  attempting  to  use  old 
methods  for  the  purpose.    We  demand  the  best 
ideas  of  modern  thinkers  in  the  secular  training 
of  our  little  ones — why  not  in  their  religious  nur- 
ture?   I  have  thought  that  a  general  plan  of 
work  for  a  year's  lessons  for  children  from  three 
to  seven  years  old,  as  adopted  by  me  for  the 
Primary  Department  of  the  Sunday-school  with 
which  I  am  connected  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  Babyhood.    The  method  is  suited  for 
use  either  at  home  or  in  Sunday-school. 

Children  are  active  in  three  ways  :  being, 
doing  and  learning.  To  assist  in  guiding  these 
three  forms  of  activity,  the  lessons  in  this  course 
are  of  three  kinds  ;  and  as  with  children  repeti- 
tion is  very  necessary,  a  fourth  division  must  be 
added  -reviews.  We  have  then  for  a  year's 
course  of  Sunday  lessons  : 

Ten  lessons  in  Being — some  of  the  virtues. 
Ten  lessons  in  Doing — children's  work. 
Ten  lessons  in  Learning — object  lessons. 
Ten  lessons  in  Reviewing. 

This  gives  us  a  series  of  forty  lessons,  the  four 
kinds  being  used  in  rotation,  so  as  to  secure  the 
variety  so  essential  to  children. 

The  course  is  prepared  for  children  from  three 
to  seven  years  old,  and  as  most  of  them  are  un- 
able to  read,  a  symbol  has  been  chosen  to  repre- 


sent the  subject  of  each  of  the  greater  number  of 
lessons — something  which  the  child  can  see  and 
handle,  and  which,  when  represented  upon  the 
blackboard  used  in  class,  upon  the  card  given  to 
each  child,  or  upon  the  chart  used  for  the  reviews, 
shall  at  once  remind  the  child  of  the  subject,  iti 
meaning  and  its  application.  For  example:  Love 
is  like  a  magnet — the  use  of  the  magnet,  as  a 
symbol,  being  shown  in  the  lesson  on  love.  When- 
ever practicable,  one  of  the  symbols  should  be 
kept  in  the  class-room,  to  be  used  in  review,  and 
in  some  cases  each  child  might  receive  one  to  keep 
for  his  own. 

The  lesson  card,  which  should  be  given  to  each 
child,  bears  the  subject,  a  representation  of  the 
symbol,  and  a  quotation  which  gives  the  central 
thought  of  the  lesson.  If  this  quotation  is  but  a 
few  words,  another  is  also  given.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  evil  thoughts  from  entering  a  child's 
mind  is  to  fill  it  with  good  thoughts,  which  shall 
be  recalled  again  and  again  all  through  life.  Such 
are  these  short  verses  or  bits  of  poetry  which  we 
can  teach  the  boys  and  girls  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
and  which,  if  properly  impressed,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. To  insure  no  child's  memory  being  over- 
taxed, this  learning  by  heart  should  never  be  any- 
thing but  voluntary,  and  the  quantity  should  be 
very  limited.  Four  short  lines  are  enough  for  many, 
but  others  will  eagerly  learn  eight;  if  eight  lines 
are  given,  those  who  do  not  learn  all,  learn  a  part. 
This  memorizing  is  done  during  the  week  after 
the  lesson  is  given,  and  the  quotation  repeated  on 
the  next  Sunday  by  individuals  and  in  concert;  it 
should  not  be  bargained  for  with  prizes'  nor  in 
any  other  way.  For  some  lessons  blank  cards 
are  prepared  by  the  teacher  with  the  lesson,  as 
indicated;  for  others,  a  picture-card  is  selected 
which  illustrates  the  lesson,  the  subject,  etc., 
being  written  by  the  teacher  on  the  other  side  of 
the  card. 

To  aid  in  the  reviews  a  chart,  such  as  those 
used  in  teaching  writing  or  singing  in  our  day 
schools  is  used;  it  is  made  up  of  thirty  sheets  of 
paper,  20  by  30  inches,  fastened  together  at  the 
top  with  ribbons  by  which  it  can  be  hung  over  the 
black-board  easel,  and  it  shows,  enlarged,  just 
what  the  little  cards  for  each  week  show,  with 
the  omission  of  the  longer  quotation.  The  letters 
are  an  inch  long  and  are  done  in  India  ink;  if  a 
picture-card  is  given  to  the  children,  one  is  glued 
on  the  chart-sheet  for  the  week,  between  the 
topic  and  the  quotation.  The  leaves  can  be 
turned  and  re-turned  by  the  teacher,  and  by  the 
use  of  this  chart  and  the  symbols  it  is  expected 
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that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the  children  will 
have  each  of  the  thirty  lessons  well  in  mind. 

Five  minutes  are  spent  each  Sunday  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson  in  the  review  of  the  preced- 
ing lesson,  and  the  review  Sundays  are  spent  in 
bringing  up  any  lesson  or  lessons  which  may  have 
been  shortened  by  any  interruptions  ;  in  elaborat- 
ing the  idea  of  the  symbol  ;  in  developing  the 
children's  own  ideas  along  the  presented  line  of 
thought  ;  or  in  stories  illustrating  the  points  of 
the  lessons,  the  children  helping  always  to  tell  the 
story  themselves. 

Another  chart  of  the  same  kind  shows  the 
longer  quotations  and  the  words  of  the  songs, 
written  in  half-inch  letters,  with  India  ink  and  a 
fine  camel's  hair  brush.  In  writing  these  a  ruled 
sheet  of  underlines  is  used  to  render  ruling  on 
each  page  unnecessary,  and  with  a  little  practice 
the  writing  with  a  brush  can  be  done  very 
rapidly.  The  written  words  serve  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  the  children,  those  who  cannot 
read  at  all  watching  as  closely  as  those  who  can. 

In  conducting  the  lessons  the  blackboard  should 
be  used  freely,  both  for  topics  and  for  simple 
drawings  ;  and  the  children  should  be  made  to  do 
as  much  of  the  talking  as  is  possible,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  change  their  positions  frequently. 

The  music  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work, 
and  should  be  carefully  selected.  In  our  room  we 
use  "  Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones,"  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston.  Besides 
these  for  kindergarten  use,  this  contains  perhaps 
twenty  songs  suited  for  our  purpose,  and  nearly  as 
many  more  for  use  at  Christinas  and  Easter.  Our 
class  of  thirty  children  learn  a  new  song  about 
once  a  month,  but,  with  more  time  and  home 
practice,  of  course  they  could  learn  much  faster 
The  character  of  these  songs  is  best  shown  by 
giving  one  at  length: 

"  There  was  once  a  little  birdie, 
Living  in  a  forest  tree, 
And  it  sang  a  song  one  morning 
That  was  sweet  as  sweet  could  be. 

"  Would  you  know  what  sang  the  birdie, 
Living  in  the  forest  tree  ? 
Joyously  it  sang  that  morning, 
'  God  is  good  !  He  cares  for  me  !  ' 

"  Little  children,  join  the  music 
Of  the  birdie  in  the  tree  ; 
Sing  again  this  happy  morning, 
'  God  is  good  !  He  cares  for  me  ! '  " 

If  the  little  children  do  not  join  with  the  older 
ones  in  devotional  exercises,  these  also  would  need 
to  be  specially  prepared  for  them,  but  in  our 
school  the  general  exercises  are  such  that  no 
others  seem  to  be  needed. 


The  practice  of  systematic  giving  by  the 
children  should  be  firmly  established,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  some  object  in  which 
the  children  will  be  interested,  and  to  stimulate 
their  interest  by  frequent  accounts  of  the  work, 
and  how  their  pennies  can  help  in  it. — Fannie 
Wilder  Brown,  Newton,  Mass. 

— It  is  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
The  "Tired"    tna':  ^  am  aSam  constrained  to 
Mother      Heard  present  my  "difficult"  child 
from  Again.     to  the  council  assembled.  This 

time  it  is  "screaming  spells." 
Perhaps  it  was  screaming-spells  before — I  have 
forgotten,  for  if  it  was,  there  has  been  a  long  in- 
terval of  docility.  Last  evening,  in  despair,  I 
consulted  a  friend,  an  army  officer,  accustomed 
to  disciplining.  After  my  diagnosis  of  the  case, 
he  said  he  thought  it  one  of  hysteria,  and  within 
the  province  of  a  physician.  For  myself,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  combination  of  excessive  nervous- 
ness and  imperious  will.  Will  the  mothers  con- 
sider and  suggest  ? 

Although  now  in  a  home  of  my  own,  with  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  domestic  comfort,  the 
ghost  is  not  laid.  I  will  recount  some  of  the 
symptoms. 

If  mamma  rings  a  door-bell,  or  a  visitor  ven- 
tures to  ring  hers,  Miss  Peculiar  flies  instantly  into 
a  whirl  of  terror  (?)  and  rage  (?),  a  performance 
which  sometimes  covers  a  space  of  three  hours, 
and  ends  in  exhaustion — reminding  me  of  what 
the  negroes  call  "seeking"  or  "getting  religion." 
The  screams  are  accompanied  by  the  wildest  ges- 
ticulations and  prostrations,  until  the  baby  powers 
fail.  Persuasion,  diversion,  severity,  all  are  alike 
useless. 

During  the  kist  Christmas  season,  mamma,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  scores  of  delighted  babies 
(other  people's  babies,  alas !  not  like  Miss  Pecu- 
liar), took  her  to  witness  her  first  Christmas  tree 
at  an  afternoon  church  service.  The  sound  of 
the  organ  and  a  chant  accompanied  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  tree,  discovered  through 
a  crevice  of  the  vestibule  door,  held  cautiously 
open.  Immediately  poor  Peculiar  shook  like  a 
reed,  and,  struggling  to  escape,  cried,  "Little 
girl's  frightened!  little  girl's  frightened!"  No 
amount  of  reassurance  could  soothe  her,  and,  bear- 
ing the  screaming  child,  mamma  wended  her 
ignominious  way  homeward. 

A  short  railway  journey,  undertaken  from 
necessity,  was  a  sight  for  men  and  gods.  The 
entire  car  was  overwhelmed.     And  yet  she  is 
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accustomed  to  seeing  trains  pass  hourly  within  a 
block  of  the  house.  Such  a  panic  of  shrinking 
wrath  !  what  could  it  mean  ? 

She  particularly  resents  the  advent  of  callers, 
who,  happily  for  mamma,  are  not  wholly  to  be 
routed  by  Miss  Peculiar.  Is  this  the  common 
jealousy  of  an  only  child,  who  desires  a  monopoly 
of  the  mother's  attention  ?  A  monkey,  a  cornet, 
a  loud  voice,  will  bring  on  the  most  pitiable 
paroxysms.  Should  the  child  be  secluded  (also 
the  mother)  from  all  possible  objects  of  agitation, 
or  should  she  be  accustomed,  by  constantly  pre- 
senting them,  to  these  objects?  Should,  or  should 
not  mamma  give  up  her  social  visits  and  business 
errands  if  Miss  Peculiar  must  go  too  ?  The  army 
officer  suggested  a  pinch  of  quinine  on  her  tongue 
to  "cure  the  cry."  He  said  he  had  found  it 
effectual  with  one  of  his  own  children  to  stop  the 
use  of  an  objectionable  word.  He  told  her  that  a 
tongue  that  could  use  such  a  naughty  word 
needed  medicine,  and  one  or  two  applications 
were  sufficient. 

Furthermore,  like  the  typical  "spoiled  child," 
of  which  I  have  a  horror,  Miss  Peculiar  has  of 
late  taken  to  dragging  and  pulling  at  mamma's 
hand  if  she  stops  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a 
friend  in  the  street,  although  on  this  account  I 
never  shorten  my  pause.  The  "firmness"  has 
none  the  less  embarrassing  and  unpleasant  con- 
sequences. I  have  tried  shutting  her  in  a  warm, 
bright  room — the  punishment  consisting  in  the 
confinement — and  allowing  her  to  come  out  upon 
the  condition  that  she  should  "  stop  crying."  This 
has  seemed  to  have  some  good  results,  but  is  far 
from  being  wholly  satisfactory.  She  is  keen 
and  sagacious,  and  I  heard  her  remark  from 
under  a  table  one  day,  "  An'  kied,  and  kied, 
when  mamma  had  comp'n'y,"  sho,wing  that  she 
did  reflect  upon  her  career.  Sometimes  it  seems 
like  a  habit,  but  as  these  "spells"  usually  have 
their  origin  in  fear,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  allay 
them. —  Tired. 

— I  was  much  interested  in  the 
Backward.  editorial  comment  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  Babyhood  on 
cleanliness  and  order  being  first  established  in  the 
home,  for  I  have  many  times  thought  how  much 
trouble  and  useless  care  I  would  have  been  re- 
lieved of  if  the  mother  of  a  certain  member  of  our 
little  family  had  instilled  this  habit  into  her  little 
son.  Having  his  permission,  shall  it  be  too  much 
to  say,  for  instance,  that  it  took  me  all  of  the  first 
year  of  our  blissful  married  life  to  teach  my  hus- 
band to  hang  his  towel  upon  the  rack  ? 


Think  of  it  !  Three  hundred  and  sixty- five 
days  spent  in  teaching  what  might  have  been 
taught  in  one  or  two  days  to  a  little  son. 

I  have  no  wee  boy  of  my  own,  but  nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  to  see  my  little  girl  of  four- 
teen months  arranging  her  rubber  dolls,  and  balls, 
and  numerous  playthings,  in  rows  of  twos  and 
threes,  and  putting  small  things  where  she  has 
seen  others  put  them  —  in  their  proper  places. 
Should  not  order  be  "  earth's  first  law,"  too? — 
A  Massachusetts  Wife  and  Mother. 


— Apropos  of  nervousness  in 
Discussing       children,  there  is  one  point  I 


Nervousness  be- 


do  not  remember  to  have  seen 


fore  Children. 

mentioned  in  any  of  the  Baby- 
hood discussions  on  the  subject.  It  is  this:  That 
it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  discuss  the  subject  be- 
fore nervous  children,  to  let  them  know  that  they 
are  considered  nervous,  or  in  fact  to  introduce  the 
word  nervous  into  their  vocabulary  at  all,  or  let 
them  know  that  it  has  any  special  relation  to 
them.  They  will  learn  it  early  enough  without 
special  teaching,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
considered  nervous  will  simply  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  more  so.  All  they  ought  to  know  is 
that  they  should  learn  to  control  themselves,  and 
that  nervousness  is  a  fault  to  be  overcome  like 
other  faults  ;  for  although  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
physical,  it  is  also  partially  mental,  and  can  be, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  controlled  by  the  will; 
and  the  controlling  of  it  as  much  as  possible  will 
tend  to  the  curing  of  the  physical  infirmity.  It 
is  more  important  for  nervous  children  to  learn 
self-control  than  for  others,  and  if  they  do  not  to- 
some  extent,  their  nervous  systems  are  ruined  for 
life. 

I  knew  of  one  woman  who  in  childhood  had 
nervous  crying  spells,  leading  almost  into  con- 
vulsions, and  because  of  this  she  was  humored  to 
any  extent  and  taught  no  self-control.  The 
result  was  that  the  spells  grew  upon  her,  until,in 
womanhood  she  was  the  terror  of  her  household, 
and  had  repeated  nervous  sickness.  I  was  told 
of  another  young  lady,  otherwise  attractive, 
whose  parents  are  devoting  their  lives  to  taking 
care  of  her  health  and  keeping  her  from  becoming 
insane,  and  she  had  just  the  same  sort  of  child, 
hood.  If  those  women  had  been  taught  in 
childhood  that  the  world  was  not  made  to  humor 
their  nervousness,  they  might  have  turned  out 
useful,  though  perhaps  delicate,  women. 

The  same  point  might  be  made  in  regard  to 
many  other  faults  of  childhood.     The  less  one 
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in  the  Cure  of 
Fretfulneas. 


talks  about  them  before  the  child,  except  to  teach 
him  to  overcome  them,  the  better.  The  more  one 
talks  about  a  child's  peculiarities  to  other  people 
in  his  presence  the  more  conscious  of  them  the 
child  becomes  and  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to  over- 
come them. — G.  R. 

_  — Considerable  has  been  said 

Reward  as  a  Help ,         •  • 
in  the  n,,™  *r     y  varlous   mothers   in  these 

columns  about  fretfulness,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  annoying  and  persistent  of  faults.  As  I 
have  had  to  wrestle  with  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  am  finding  myself  somewhat  success- 
ful, I  will  make  one  suggestion  which  I  am  aware 
will  be  objected  to  by  those  who  look  upon  every 
reward  offered  a  child  in  the  light  of  bribery.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  if  used  only  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
it  is  as  legitimate  as  punishment.  I  emphasize 
"  to  a  reasonable  extent,"  for  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
system  of  constant  hiring.  Neither  reward  nor 
punishment  should  be  used  till  they  become  in- 
efficient, or  should  be  allowed  to  become  the  main 
thing  in  the  child's  mind  instead  of  the  end 
to  be  attained  in  using  them,  which  it  seems  to 
me  may  become  the  case,  in  a  regular  system  of 
hiring.  A  child  ought  early  to  learn  that  actions 
and  habits  bring  their  consequences,  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  action;  but  a 
three-year-old  is  rather  young  to  really  appreciate 
that  "virtue  is  its  own  reward,"  and  an  occasional 
stimulant  in  the  shape  of  a  visible  reward  may  help. 

Several  times  when  my  oldest  girl,  now  six, 
who  is  specially  given  to  fretting,  has  wanted 
something  very  much,  like  a  doll  or  a  paint  box, 
I  have  said,  "If  you  will  go  two  weeks  without 
whining  or  fretting,  I  will  get  you  the  doll; 
you  may  earn  it  yourself."  Cheerfully  she  would 
accept  and  would  try  hard,  usually  failing  a  day 
or  two  at  first,  but  at  last  succeeding  in  going  the 
two  weeks.  The  habit  was  thus  established;  and 
I  would  talk  with  her,  telling  her  that  now  she 
could  see  that  she  was  able  to  control  herself,  and 
that  she  and  we  all  had  been  much  happier,  and 
that  she  must  try  to  do  it  all  the  time  because  it  was 
right.  This  impressed  her  for  some  time,  and  it 
would  be  several  weeks  before  she  would  lapse. 

Such  faults  are  specially  matters  of  habit,  and 
one  of  the  important  objects  is  to  change  the  habit, 
which  was  at  least  partially  accomplished  by  the 
two  weeks  of  cheerfulness,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  it 
was  much  easier  for  her  to  get  along  without 
fretting,  and  some  progress  had  been  made  to- 
ward a  cure.  In  fact  by  that  method  and  others 
imilar  to  it  such  as  occasional  punishments,  serious 


talksfrom  me,  finding  pleasant  occupations  for  her 
and  making  constant  effort  to  improve  her  health, 
from  the  delicacy  of  which  I  am  sure  the  trouble 
comes,  she  is,  I  think,  gradually  overcoming  it. 
As  a  two  and  three-year-old  she  was  one  of  those 
nervous,  excitable  children  who  had  terrible  cry- 
ing spells,  when  nearly  every  one  but  her  mamma 
thought  she  would  go  into  convulsions.  She  over- 
came these  entirely  some  time  ago,  and  I  am  sure 
is  overcoming  what  was  at  first  their  natural  sub- 
stitute— fretfulness.  This  may  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  some  other  mother  to  keep  patiently  and 
perseveringly,  and  by  various  expedients,  at  the 
problem,  which  seemed  to  me  for  a  long  time 
such  a  dark  one,  of  teaching  a  child  the  control 
over  its  temper. — Z. 

— A  recent  article  in  Baby- 
The  "  Scientific  "  H00d,    entitled  "Irregular 
and  the    Aver-    r>  ,  •  , 
a  e  "  Mother      Babies, "  has  given  me  courage 
age      o   er.     ^  eXpress  mv  own  v;ew  Qf 

baby  training — a  view  which  has  been  growing 
upon  me  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  study 
of  Babyhood's  pages  and  the  study  of  babies 
that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation, 
and  which  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  second  baby  of  my  own,  who  happens 
to  strengthen  my  theory. 

All  of  us  mothers  who  really  wish  to  do  the 
best  for  our  darlings  agree  that  they  ought  to 
have  good  habits,  and  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  sooner  these  habits  are  established  the 
better  for  the  child  and  the  easier  for  ourselves. 
In  this  world  there  are  generally  several  ways  of 
attaining  any  desirable  result,  but  in  the  matter 
of  baby  training  there  is,  according  to  the  "  scien- 
tific "  mother,  but  one  method,  and  that  so  iron- 
bound  and  unyielding  and  so  utterly  devoid  of 
exceptions  that,  unless  practiced  in  its  entirety, 
training  might  as  well  be  omitted  altogether. 
Consequently  the  mothers  of  babies  are  divided, 
into  the  small  company  which  is  successfully 
putting  this  method  into  operation,  and  the  great 
army  which  has  not  tried  to  do  so  or  has  igno- 
miniously  failed. 

Now,  if  I  claim  not  to  belong  to  either  of  these 
bands,  but  to  be  a  straggler  from  the  small  army 
whose  methods  I  am  using  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
and  profess  a  strong  desire  to  mediate  between  the 
two, will  Babyhood  allow  me  to  define  my  position 
at  the  risk  of  being  rebuked  or  ridiculed  by  the  reg- 
ular ranks?  The  position  of  the  scientific  mother 
has  usually  been  deemed  impregnable.  The  only 
assaults  against  it  have  been  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
clamations by  the  sentimental  mother  in  which  the 
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epithets  "cruel,"  " selfish,"  "inhuman,"  "heart- 
less," have  been  freely  used.  Such  feeble  attacks 
have  naturally  been  despised  by  the  mother,  who 
feels  that  her  conduct  is  dictated  by  reason.  And 
yet  I  believe  that  there  are  weak  spots  in  this 
fortress,  and  I  will  try  to  indicate  some  of  them. 

The  argument  of  science  seems  to  amount  to 
something  like  this  :  The  baby  is  born  with  a 
reasoning  mind,  so  well  developed  that  he  can 
be  depended  upon  from  the  first  to  apply  to  the 
affairs  of  his  world  a  logic  rather  surpassing  that 
of  which  most  adults  are  capable.  That  I  am  not 
exaggerating  in  this  statement  will  be  seen  if  I 
quote  a  remark  from  an  article  which  once  ap- 
peared in  Babyhood— a  remark  which  is  fairly 
representative  of  many  axioms  which  are  put 
forth  on  this  subject:  "A  child  cries,  and 
mother,  nurse,  and  aunt  all  run  to  learn  the 
cause,  each  offering  some  indulgent  palliative. 
The  child,  with  its  wonderful  keenness  of  appre- 
ciation, sees  just  how  the  case  stands  :  '  I  cry, 
mamma  runs;  I  will  cry  more!'"  This  is 
logic.  It  is  not  instinct,  like  that  which  induces 
the  hour-old  baby  to  suck  his  thumb  ;  it  is  reason, 
as  perfect  as  any  philosopher  could  compass.  It 
is  true  that  the  author  of  the  above  statement  does 
not  mention  the  age  of  the  baby  who  forms  this 
syllogism,  but  from  preceding  remarks  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  she  means  that  this  reasoning  takes 
place  after  the  first  few  times  that  the  baby  has 
cried.  And  I  quote  this  merely  because  it  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  scientific  mother — the  hypothesis,  in  fact, 
upon  which  her  theory  rests  being  the  reasoning 
power  of  the  baby. 

Now  let  us  ask  for  a  moment  what  a  new-born 
baby  is.  It  comes  into  the  world  practically  a 
little  animal,  but  far  more  helpless  and  blind  to  all 
about  it  than  any  kitten  that  ever  was  born.  It 
knows  nothing.  The  mind,  the  soul  is  there,  but 
only  as  an  embryo.  The  baby  has  but  one  posi- 
tive feeling — pain.  It  knows  nothing  of  pleasure, 
for  when  simply  comfortable  it  will  either  sleep  or 
lie  in  a  quiescent  state  with  wide  open,  perfectly 
vacant  eyes.  Of  a  child  in  this  state  it  is  often 
asked,  "  What  can  he  be  thinking  of?"  The 
answer  should  be  :  "  Nothing;  there  is  not  mind 
development  enough  in  him  to  think."  I  know 
that  this  idea  is  not  a  popular  one  among  mothers 
with  their  first  babies.  They  are  fond  of  telling 
how  their  babies  held  up  their  heads  as  soon  as 
they  were  born,  as  though  they  did  it  in  pur- 
suance of  some  mental  effort.  If  the  wildly-flying 
hands  in  their  aimless  motions  knock  the  bottle  on 


the  floor,  that  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  cleverness.  I 
wonder  if  these  mothers  ever  notice  that  their 
babies  are  no  brighter  a  month  or  two  afterward 
than  they  give  them  credit  for  being  the  first  few 
days  of  their  lives. 

No;  the  little  baby,  guided  entirely  by  physical 
impulse,  cries  when  in  pain,  and  sleeps  or  lies 
quietly  when  comfortable,  in  either  case  display- 
ing a  lack  of  reason  which  makes  an  appalling 
chasm  between  his  undeveloped  mind  and  that  of 
the  one  observing  him.  To  me  it  is  utterly  in- 
comprehensible how  a  creature  dwelling  in  this 
twilight  state  of  existence  can  be  capable  of  the 
reasoning  which  would  be  necessary  to  make  him 
demand  some  pa'rticular  thing  which  he  has  once 
happened  to  have.  It  is  true  that  a  baby's  crying 
may  be  stopped  by  carrying  him  about  or  rocking 
him.  If  he  has  pain,  the  warm  folding  in  the  arms 
will  often  relieve  it,  and  if  he  is  simply  uncomfort- 
able the  gentle  motion  will  be  conducive  to  sleep. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  is  likely  to  cry  the  next  day, 
and  that  he  may  then  be  stopped  in  the  same  way. 
Consequently  the  scientific  mother  says  :  "  See 
how  that  spoiled  him.  Now  he  demands  it  as  a 
right."  But  is  this  so  ?  Is  his  crying  the  first  time, 
when  he  has  not  learned  to  demand  this  loco- 
motion as  a  right,  any  different  from  his  crying 
the  second  time  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  cried  both  times  because  he  was  un- 
comfortable, and  that  he  stopped  when  discomfort 
left  him,  without  being  obliged  to  see  in  his  con- 
duct a  regularly  organized  plan  of  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  his  own  way? 

But  some  one  will  say,  "  It  takes  longer  to  get 
him  to  sleep  the  second  day  than  the  first,  longer 
still  the  third,  and  so  on,  proving  the  strength  of 
habit  in  the  matter."  I  have  often  heard  of  this 
result  of  rocking  and  walking  to  sleep,  but  have 
never  observed  it  to  be  a  fact  except  in  the  cases 
of  older  children  who  were  too  large  to  be  com- 
fortable in  their  mothers'  arms,  and  who  by  their 
continued  wakefulness  were  simply  protesting 
against  this  mistaken  mode  of  putting  them  to 
sleep.  It  may  take  five  minutes  to  get  a  child  to 
sleep  one  day  and  thirty  minutes  the  next,  but  on 
the  third  it  is  just  as  likely  that  he  will  yield  to 
slumber  in  fifteen.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  little 
baby,  if  comfortable  in  every  respect,  could  resist 
sleep  for  the  sake  of  prolonging  the  rocking.  In 
short,  I  am  so  much  of  a  heretic  as  to  believe  that 
habits,  as  such,  cannot  be  formed  in  extreme  in- 
fancy, owing  to  the  baby's  lack  of  reason  and 
almost  of  memory.  I  have  used  the  words  "  little 
baby"  so  often  that  I  suppose  I  shall  be  called 
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upon  to  define  the  term.  I  confess  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  so.  Babies  differ  as  much  as  adults, 
and  one  may  be  brighter  at  two  months  than 
another  at  four.  But,  whatever  the  age,  every 
mother  knows  for  herself  when  the  time  comes  that 
her  child  passes  from  the  purely  animal  state  into 
that  where  the  mind  seems  so  be  awakening  to  the 
world  around  it.  We  all  know  the  signs,  when  the 
eyes  cease  to  stare  into  vacancy  and  begin  to 
fasten  themselves  on  some  definite  object,  when 
the  head  is  intelligently  turned  toward  some 
sound,  when  the  mere  flicker  of  the  lips  which 
may  be  caused  by  a  touch,  deepens  into  a  real 
smile  responding  to  the  smile  of  the  mother;  and 
it  is  a  most  wonderful  thing,  this  change,  and  it 
often  takes  place  so  suddenly  as  to  be  almost  a 
metamorphosis.  I  should  think  that  three  months 
must  be  the  average  time  for  this  transition,  but  it 
may  take  place  sooner  or  later.  Then,  I  grant 
you,  when  the  baby  begins  to  notice  objects 
around  him,  he  is  capable  of  exercising  a  little  will 
power,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  be  careful  how 
you  manage  him,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  your  own. 

Is,  then,  training  for  the  first  three  months  use- 
less or  unnecessary?  No,  indeed;  it  is  just  the 
best  thing  possible,  and  this  is  where  I  agree  with 
the  practice  of  my  scientific  sisters.  It  is  in  these 
first  few  months  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
build  the  firm  foundation  of  good  health  for  our 
children,  which  will  help  us  in  all  future  training. 
A  tiny  baby  cannot  say  to  himself,  "  I  cry,  I  get 
my  bottle;  I  want  my  bottle,  I  will  cry  again." 
But  he  can  have  his  stomach  so  disordered  by 
irregular  feeding  that  he  will  cry  most  of  the 
time  when  he  is  not  eating;  and  it  does  not  take 
more  than  three  months  to  transform  some  babies 
into  confirmed  dyspeptics.  He  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  grow  so  fond  of  being  carried  and  rocked 
that  he  will  not  sleep  unless  soothed  in  that  way, 
but  he  may  have  hi-;  poor  little  nerves  so  shaken 
and  quivering  by  constant  trotting  and  tossing 
and  violent  rocking  that  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  him  to  lie  still  and  to  go  to  sleep  like  a 
child  who  has  been  treated  properly.  A  little 
baby  should  be  as  much  of  a  nonentity  as  possi- 
ble. He  ought  to  be  fed  regularly  and  kept 
asleep  a  great  deal,  and  when  awake  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the 
babies  if  there  were  a  general  law  that  no  one 
should  see  them  for  the  first  three  months  save 
those  who  were  really  attending  to  their  wants- 
Now,  if  all  babies  were  born  into  the  world  perfectly 
healthy,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  how  this 
training  should  be  conducted.    Our  scientific 


friends  would  be  right  in  thinking  there  could  be 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  But,  unfortunately,  a 
great  many  babies  are  irregular — in  other  words, 
are  not  well.  Even  of  those  called  healthy  chil- 
dren, a  great  many  pass  the  first  few  months  in 
great  discomfort.  They  can  be  fed  regularly  just 
as  much  as  well  babies,  and  it  is  even  more  neces- 
sary for  their  good  that  they  should  be.  But  they 
will  not  be  able  to  sleep  all  night  without  eating, 
and  they  cannot  fall  asleep  by  themselves  as  soon 
as  laid  on  the  bed.  And  it  is  for  the  mothers 
of  these  babies  that  I  am  writing,  and  just  here  is 
where  my  practice  as  well  as  my  theory  differs 
from  that  of  the  scientific  mother,  since  my  theory 
allows  me  to  take  a  partial  good  when  I  cannot 
obtain  the  whole,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
wise  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  a  little  baby.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  contest.  It  is  simply  an 
exercise  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  mother  directed 
against  a  creature  who  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand her  purpose.  If  the  denial  of  something  for 
which  he  cries  is  necessary  for  Baby's  health,  the 
mother  has  no  choice  but  to  persist,  and  if  she  is 
doing  just  the  right  thing  the  increased  comfort 
resulting  will  keep  the  child  from  crying  for  the 
indulgence.  But  if  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, such  as  not  rocking  him,  because  the 
mother  thinks  it  would  establish  a  bad  habit,  or 
depriving  him  of  any  food  in  the  night  (though  it 
does  not  injure  him),  because  some  babies  sleep 
all  night  without  eating,  and  so  all  babies  should 
— then  I  do  not  think  that  the  efforts  at  training 
will  by  any  means  be  universally  successful. 

"  A.  N.  H."  illustrates  this  point  in  her 
article.  She  tells  us  that  when  her  baby  was  five 
weeks  old  she  undertook  to  make  her  go  without 
food  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  She  cried  every 
night  for  two  or  three  hours  for  five  weeks,  at 
which  time  the  mother  ceased  the  struggle,  think- 
ing, however,  that  she  might  have  conquered 
could  she  have  persevered  for  a  few  more  nights. 
I  think  that  the  baby  would  have  cried  for  five 
more  weeks  had  the  mother  persisted  so  long.  It 
is  incredible  that  a  baby  of  that  age  could  hold 
out  from  mere  force  of  will  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  physical 
condition  which  demanded  the  food  should 
operate  one  night  as  much  as  another.  When  this 
mother  made  the  attempt  five  or  six  months  later, 
it  took  her  only  three  nights  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  although  the  child  was  then  certainly 
old  enough  to  have  formed  a  habit,  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  hard  to  break  up 
habits  in  an  older  child  after  all.     Dr.  Holt 
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says  in  Babyhood  for  November,  18S9,  that 
•'few  mothers  have  nerve  and  will  power  enough 
to  carry  through  a  course  of  training,"  if  it  has 
not  been  begun  before  the  child  is  three  or  four 
months  old.  But  is  not  this  because  mothers  have 
become  so  imbued  with  the  idea  that  training  can- 
not be  successful  unless  accomplished  in  the  first 
few  weeks  that  they  will  not  give  it  a  proper  trial 
later  on  ?  For  my  own  part,  if  I  felt  obliged  to 
battle  with  a  child,  I  should  rather  do  it  with  one 
six  months  old  than  with  one  that  is  only  two. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  these  terri- 
ble sieges  are  seldom  advisable.  A  well  child,  if 
intelligently  managed,  ought  to  acquire  good 
habits  without  inordinately  long  crying  spells 
continuing  day  after  day.  If  not,  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  and  the  mother  will  not  be 
likely  to  make  it  right  by  allowing  her  baby  to 
scream  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  while  she  will  not 
take  it  up  for  fear  that  if  she  once  does  so  all  pre- 
vious training  will  be  lost. 

Let  no  one  so  far  mistake  me  as  to  think  that 
these  words  are  intended  to  belittle  the  systematic 
training  of  babies.  I  believe  in  that  training  with 
all  my  heart,  and  have  defended  it  on  many  occa- 
sions. My  sole  object  is  to  protest  against  the  | 
doctrine  being  made  so  hard  and  uninviting  as 
to  deter  all  bilt  the  strong-minded  few  from  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  also  to  encourage  those  mothers 
who  have  not  been  regular  with  their  children  at 
first  and  are  afraid  that  it  is  too  late  to  begin  now. 

Everything  in  this  world  is  affected  by  the  way 
in  which  we  look  at  it,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
if  the  scientific  mother  would  modify  her  argu- 
ments a  little  she  would  have  many  more  disciples 
than  she  now  has.  The  average  mother  is  not  the 
successful  mother,  but  the  average  mother  would 
be  much  more  successful  if  she  were  appealed  to 
in  a  way  which  she  could  appreciate.  Many  a 
tender  mother,  who  runs  as  soon  as  she  hears  her 
baby  rather  than  let  him  cry  for  a  minute,  would 
yet  not  shrink  from  the  sight  of  the  surgeon's 
knife  upon  the  soft  flesh  if  she  knew  that  it  was 
to  remove  some  blemish  that  would  cause  her 
darling  mortification  later  in  life. 

Tell  the  average  mother  that  she  is  wasting  her 
strength  and  time  in  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep, 
and  she  will  turn  a  deaf  ear;  but  once  make  her 
believe  that  her  baby  will  ultimately  be  healthier 
and  happier  if  early  trained  to  go  to  sleep  quietly 
on  the  bed,  and  in  many  cases  you  will  have  her 
for  a  follower. 

The  physical  good  of  our  children  is  all  we  are 
called  upon  to  look  after  in  the  first  few  months  of 


their  lives,  and  we  will  accomplish  our  purpose 
much  more  tranquilly  if  we  attempt  only  what  is 
essential  to  that  end,  and  entirely  discard  the  idea 
that  we  are  training  our  children  because,  if  we  do 
not  conquer  them,  they  will  arise  and  conquer 
us. — Agnes  N.  Daland,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 

— The  baby  who  is  so  unfor- 
The  Use  and  tunate  as  to  receive  his  daily 
Abuse  of  the  nourishment  tnr0ugh  the  me- 
Nursing-Bottle.    ,.        ,  .     ,  , 

dium  of  a  nursing-bottle,  or  in 

more  familiar  phrase,  is  destined  to  be  "brought 
up  by  hand,"  enters  upon  the  race  of  life  handi- 
capped. If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
bottle  is  "Hobson's  choice,"  there  cannot  be  too 
much  stress  laid  upon  the  necessiiy  of  its  being 
kept  properly  cleansed. 

This  process  requires  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion and  should  never  be  intrusted  to  a  person 
who  is  not  strictly  conscientious  and  trustworthy. 
The  alarming  mortality  among  young  children 
during  the  summer  months  is,  without  doubt,  at 
least  partially  due  to  the  stale  mixtures  upon 
which  they  are  fed  and  to  the  impure  condition 
of  the  nursing  bottle.  It  would  seem  that  enough 
had  been  said  and  written  against  the  barbarous 
practice  of  using  the  long  rubber  tube  to  have 
insured  its  death  warrant,  yet  how  often,  in  the 
public  conveyance,  or  being  propelled  along  the 
highway,  does  one  behold  these  languid  little 
victims  of  the  nursing  bottle  and  its  accompany- 
ing tube.  No  amount  of  care  or  cleansing  can 
render  these  tubes  a  safe  medium  for  conveying 
the  baby's  food.  The  spores  which  are  fed  by 
the  fluid  which  passes  through  the  tube  will  bur- 
row into  the  rubber  so  that  they  cannot  be  washed 
out,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  will  be- 
come so  impregnated  as  to  endanger  the  baby's 
health  each  time  it  is  used. 

A  careful  mother  will  provide  no  less  than  a 
half  dozen  bottles  for  the  baby's  need.  These 
should  be  used  in  regular  succession,  and  after 
each  feeding  emptied  cf  whatever  may  remain  in 
them  and  thoroughly  cleansed  with  hot  water  and 
borax.  She  should  furthermore  be  panoplied 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  black  rubber  nipples. 
After  each  using,  these  should  be  turned  inside 
out  and  thoroughly  scrubbed  on  both  sides  with  a 
nailbrush  and  scalding  water,  and  then  carefully 
dried.  A  little  box  tacked  just  outside  of  the 
window  will  make  a  healthy  and  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  the  nipples.  They  will  thus  be  kept  sweet 
and  pure  by  constant  contact  with  the  fresh  air. 

If,  even  at  the  price  of  hourly  precaution  and 
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unceasing  vigilance,  the  baby's  health  and  welfare 
be  established,  the  mother  will  feel  more  than 
repaid  for  her  labor,  which,  after  all,  must  ever 
be  to  the  true  mother  a  labor  of  love. — K.  B., 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

— One  of  the  most  valuable  and 
Anldng  rthe  interesting  features  of  Baby- 
Advertisements,  hood,  to  me,  is  the  advertising 
department;  and  the  helps  and 
suggestions  I  have  received  from  perusing  and 
answering  the  advertisements — largely  the  latter 
— are  many  and  important.  This  is  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  mothers  in  need  to  a  few  of  the 
last  I  have  been  benefited  by. 

I  was  led  to  try  l;  Nutrolactis  "  from  a  word  in 
these  columns,  and  wish  to  emphasize  the  value 
of  this  article  to  weary  and  over-burdened  moth- 
ers, whose  system  suffers  from  insufficiency  of  the 
milk  supply  or  impaired  vigor  consequent  upon 
nursing  under  trying  circumstances. 

Our  baby  refused  (and  violently)  everything  in 
the  form  of  a  nursing  bottle  until  we  got  one  of 
Dr.  Haven's,  from  which  time  we  had  no  further 
trouble  in  this  direction.  Being  gauged  by  ounces 
up  to  seven,  one  may  regulate  the  amount  of 
baby's  meals;  and  the  opening  in  the  side  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  it  more  thoroughly  sweet  and 
clean  than  any  I  ever  saw,  besides.  The  nipple, 
also,  is  the  most  "real,"  and  is  not  the  regula- 
tion puffed-in-the-middle,  barrel-shaped  contriv- 


ance which  a  baby  ought  to  object  to,  and  is  of 
black  rubber — the  best,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  the 
purest. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  series  of  articles,  just  closed  in  the  January 
number,  on  nursing;  they  are  invaluable  to  young 
mothers,  and  old  ones,  too,  for  that  matter;  and 
wish  also  to  urge  all  mothers  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Nursery  Health  Tracts  which  the 
Babyhood  Publishing  Company  are  distributing 
at  five  cents  each.  Such  work  is  real  philan- 
throphy.—  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wady,  Somerville,  Mass. 

— I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
Mothers  in      Qf  Babyhood  for  four  years, 
Council  Desire 
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and  have  been  greatly  helped 
and  edified  by  it.  Being  now  in 
somewhat  of  a  perplexity,  I  look  to  Babyhood 
for  guidance.  We,  the  young  mothers  of  Madi- 
son, are  trying  to  organize  a  Mothers'  Club,  or 
Mothers'  Council,  and  not  knowing  exactly  how 
to  lay  out  any  definite  plan  of  work,  we  should 
like  very  much  to  see  the  constitution  of  some 
other  club.  Is  there  a  Mothers'  Club  in  New 
York  city,  and  if  so,  and  it  has  a  written  consti- 
tution, could  some  of  your  readers  get  me  a  copy 
of  it? 

Knowing  you  are  anxious  to  promote  any  work 
of  this  kind,  I  look  to  your  columns  for  help  and 
advice  in  the  matter. — Mrs.  A.  E.  Proudfit,  307 
W.  Carroll  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

BY  A  TEACHER  IN  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


THERE  are  perhaps  no  circumstances  under 
which  more  cruelty  is  inflicted  through  mis- 
taken kindness  than  in  the  home  care  of  children 
who  are  totally  or  partially  blind.  Parental  love 
demands  of  itself  that  hands,  feet  and,  most  of  all, 
the  brain  be  not  involved  in  the  affliction  with 
which  Providence  has  visited  an  unfortunate  child. 
A  blind  child  is  sometimes  allowed  to  grow  up 
physically  weak  and  helpless,  from  lack  of  the 
exercise  needed  to  develop  his  muscles;  con- 
spicuously awkward  because  he  has  never  been 
taught  what  sighted  children  learn  for  themselves 


by  imitation;  and  mentally  self-centered  and  self- 
pitying,  because  he  has  been  supplied  with  no 
broader  nor  more  healthful  subject  of  thought 
than  his  own  blindness  and  the  sympathy  it 
should  excite.  It  is  certainly  not  kindness  to  allow 
him  to  pass  through  his  childhood  unable  to  dress 
himself;  to  sit,  stand  or  walk  properly;  or  to  feed 
himself  without  making  it  unpleasant  for  others  to 
sit  at  table  with  him.  Who  can  tell  how  long  the 
loving  care  upon  which  he  is  so  dependent  will  be 
spared  to  him  ? 

To  one  who  has  never  seen  for  himself,  it  is 
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almost  incredible  to  what  an  extent  the  blind  may 
be  trained  to  overcome  their  blindness  and  to  be- 
come self-reliant  and  self  helpful.  They  cannot, 
however,  be  so  trained  where  pity  is  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  that  wise  sympathy  which  rarely 
expresses  itself  in  words,  but  ever  in  a  patient 
willingness  to  teach  and  to  encourage. 

In  the  care  and  training  of  a  blind  child  he 
should  be  treated  under  all  circumstances,  wher- 
ever possible,  as  if  there  was  no  defect  of  sight. 
This  is  possible  much  oftener  than  would  at  first 
appear.  Let  his  blindness  be  kept  as  much  as  may 
be  out  of  the  thought  and  speech  of  himself  and  of 
those  about  him ;  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
it,  do  not  treat  it  as  a  forbidden  subject,  nor  in  any 
way  emphasize  its  painfulness.  Seek  to  prevent 
the  idea  that  his  affliction  is  an  excuse  for  help- 
lessness, by  fostering  a  desire  to  help  himself  in 
spite  of  it.  Cultivate  in  the  child  and  in  those 
most  constantly  associated  with  him  a  cheerful, 
hopeful  tone  of  voice.  The  blind  are  proverbially 
sensitive  to  sound,  and  quickly  detect  a  change 
of  feeling  in  a  change  of  tone.  Give  special  and 
constant  care  to  his  sitting,  standing,  and  walking 
properly  ;  for  so  only  can  you  prevent  the  awk- 
wardness which  makes  it  unpleasant  for  him  to 
mingle  with  strangers,  and  for  which  you,  not  he, 
would  be  to  blame. 

Great  pains  should  be  taken  with  his  table 
habits,  for  here  he  has  much  against  him.  I  have 
sat  at  table  with  adult  blind  persons  whose  man- 
ners were  such  that  I  would  gladly  have  left  the 
table  and  my  dinner  ;  and  again  with  little  sight- 
less children  whose  neatness  and  politeness  might 
well  put  to  shame  even  older  sighted  children. 
The  use  of  the  spoon,  the  fork,  and  the  knife 
should  be  taught  as  early  as  with  other  children. 
When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  help  himself  to 
such  articles  ot  food  as  may  be  taken  in  the 
fingers,  a  plate  of  neat  slices  of  buttered  bread 
should  be  placed  within  his  reach,  and  other 
things  passed  to  him  as  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Teach  him  to  drink  quietly,  to  hold  his  cup 
properly,  to  cut  his  meat,  and  to  fold  his  napkin 
and  put  it  in  the  ring.  If  you  must  help  him 
where  you  would  not  help  a  sighted  child,  do  it 
so  as  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible.  Let 
this  be  your  rule  whatever  the  service  rendered. 

A  blind  child  should  learn  to  dress  himself,  to 
tie  or  button  his  boots,  to  comb  his  hair,  to  care 
for  his  teeth  and  nails.  Of  course  he  will  need 
inspection,  but  let  him  first  do  his  best  for  him- 
self. Give  him  plenty  of  physical  exercise, 
especially  out  of  doors.    Encourage  him  to  join 


in  active  games.  If  he  has  no  brothers  or  sisters, 
make  it  so  pleasant  for  your  neighbors'  children 
to  visit  him  that  he  will  not  lack  playmates  who 
will  adapt  their  games  to  him.  All  blindfold 
games,  and  those  in  which  two  or  more  join 
hands,  are  good.  Walking,  rowing,  coasting, 
skating,  swimming,  tricycle-riding,  gymnasticsare 
good  if  enjoyed  with  some  one  old  enough  to  in- 
sure safety. 

In  mental  development  the  best  results  are 
generally  to  be  had  in  some  wisely  conducted 
institution,  as  the  advantage  of  numbers  is  in 
many  ways  helpful.  Yet  this  education  may  also 
be  given  at  home,  with  but  little  other  prepara- 
tion than  would  be  needed  to  teach  any  child.  An 
outfit  for  teaching  the  Braille  reading  and  writing 
costs  but  very  little,  and  enough  of  the  system  can 
be  easily  mastered  by  a  sighted  person  from  a  key 
to  teach  more  than  a  beginning.  The  facts  and 
processes  in  arithmetic  should  be  taught  by  ob- 
jects, and  much  mental  drill  be  given.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  carry  mental  work  into  larger  num- 
bers and  more  difficult  combinations  than  is 
customary  in  the  public  schools.  For  written 
arithmetic  there  is  a  frame  with  types,  which  to  a 
lover  of  mathematics  would  be  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  improvement.  A  taste  for  good 
literature  may  be  cultivated  by  a  wise  choice  of 
stories  and  other  selections  to  be  read  aloud  to 
the  pupil.  History  and  the  sciences  are  to  be  had 
in  simple  and  attractive  form  for  such  reading, 
and  the  readings  may  be  made  the  basis  of  work 
in  composition.  The  committing  10  memory  of 
choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  is  especially 
helpful  to  one  who  must  necessarily  have  much 
time  for  thought.  The  lessons  in  botany  and 
kindergarten  which  have  appeared  in  Babyhood 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  teaching  in  ques- 
tion. Botany  is  not  only  valuable  in  cultivating 
the  sense  of  touch  and  teaching  care  in  handling 
delicate  objects,  but  it  also  gives  a  new  interest  to 
walks  and  to  work  among  plants,  which  last 
should  certainly  form  part  of  the  day's  employ- 
ment, even  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  the  care  of 
one  plant  in  a  window.  The  plant  should  be 
sweet-scented,  and  one  which  will  not  be  injured 
by  handling,  as  the  little  gardener  will  want  to 
"  look"  (do  not  say  "feel  ")  at  it  every  day  with 
his  hands. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  mention  music  in  this 
connection,  so  universally  is  it  associated  with  the 
blind;  yet  perhaps  two  suggestions  may  not  come 
amiss.  Do  not  expect  to  make  a  musician,  nor 
even  a  lover  of  music,  of  every  blind  person,  any 
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more  than  of  every  person  who  has  a  piano  in  his 
home.  If  there  be,  however,  any  love  for  music, 
make  the  most  of  it,  if  only  on  a  tin  whistle.  I 
have  heard  tiny  blind  boys  bring  such  stirring 
music  from  tin  whistles  for  their  companions  to 
march  by  as  would  be  an  inspiration  to  some  of 
our  big  torchlight  processions. 

Do  not  hesitate  because  you  cannot  do  all,  and 
as  well  as  you  would  wish.  Do  what  you  can  do 
as  well  as  you  can.  Be  hopeful,  be  patient,  be 
exact,  be  nice.    Do  not  expect  too  much;  do  not 


be  satisfied  with  too  little.  Do  not  pass  too 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another.  Praise  wisely 
and  encourage  honest  effort,  even  though  the 
result  of  the  effort  be  failure. 

If  I  have  used  the  masculine  pronouns  ex- 
clusively, it  is  only  because  the  poverty  of  our 
language  refuses  me  one  which  will  include  both 
genders;  for  these  hints  apply  as  well  to  girls  as 
to  boys;  and  where  training  has  been  neglected, 
to  those  who  are  too  old  to  be  called  by  either 
term. 


NURSERY 

The  Test  for  Changing  to  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Babyhood  for  five  years  > 
but  the  questions  I  find  facing  me  now  have  not 
been  answered.  My  baby  is  fourteen  months  old, 
somewhat  delicate,  inclined  to  rickets,  with  bowels 
disordered  all  summer.  He  was  weaned  early,  be- 
cause my  older  chiidren  showed  similar  symptoms, 
and  the  doctor  thought,  as  I  did,  it  might  be  partly 
due  to  the  character  of  the  miik.  He  was  carefully 
fed  with  strained  oatmeal  and  milk,  sugar  of  milk 
and  lime-water  added,  till  hot  weather  came,  and 
diarrhoea  appeared,  when  the  physician  wished  me 
to  change  to  Mellin's  Food,  which  kept  him  along 
till  colder  weather,  when  he  picked  up  very  rapidly. 
He  has  four  teeth  only.  A  recent  article  in  Baby- 
hood says,  "  The  appearance  of  double  teeth  is  the 
test  of  changing  to  solid  food,"  and  again,  indirectly, 
you  assume  that  a  child  ought  not  to  have  the  bot- 
tle after  fifteen  months.  How  do  you  reconcile 
these  teachings  ?  My  baby  is  not  likely  to  have  four 
double  teeth  before  he  is  twenty  months  old,  which 
would  bring  him  to  another  summer — not  the  time 
for  changes.  Then,  again,  he  passes  an  enormous 
quantity  of  water,  keeps  himself  and  his  bed  sopped, 
and  it  adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  work  of  caring 
for  him,  especially  for  the  cold  weather.  This  seems 
to  me  reason  enough  for  changing  to  solid  or  semi- 
solid food  if  it  could  be  done  without  harm  to  him. 
I  must  soon  trust  him  to  other  and  busy  hands,  and 
I  wish  to  make  the  care  of  him  as  light  as  may  be, 
and  be  consistent  with  his  best  good.  I  should  add 
that  he  takes  nearly  three  pints  of  food  in  four  meals 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has  nothing  from  six  p.  M. 
to  seven  a.  M.,  though  one  might  suppose  he  drank 
quarts.    He  shows  no  inclination  to  walk. 

A  Dakota  Mother. 

He  should  still  be  kept  on  liquid  food,  we  be- 
lieve. When  the  bottle  is  given  up  it  is  not  for 
solid  or  semi-solid  food,  but  for  a  cup.  The  ob- 
jection was  to  the  bottle  and  not  its  contents.  He 
takes  a  small  amount  of  liquid  for  a  child  fed  on 
liquid  only,  and  will  probably  need  three  pints  of 
milk  for  a  year  or  two  yet  for  the  main  part  of  his 
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daily  food,  unless  he  shall  have  gained  a  previous 
power  of  eating  solid  food.  We  think  even  the 
inconveniences  of  bed  wetting  are  light  compared 
with  the  danger  of  putting  a  child  "  inclined  to 
rickets"  prematurely  on  solid  food. 


Persistent  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  three  strong,  healthy  children,  the  eldest 
four-and-a-half,  the  next  a  boy  of  two-and-a-half. 
It  is  this  one  I  wish  to  speak  about:  When  four- 
and-a-half  months  old  I  discovered  he  had  a  tooth; 
at  sixteen  months  he  had  sixteen  teeth.  When  seven- 
teen months  old  he  took  a  fever,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Over  one 
year  ago  he  had  his  first  serious  attack  ;  before  we 
were  aware  that  he  had  a  fever  his  tongue  began  to 
swell  out  of  his  mouth.  We  called  in  a  physician 
(or  two  of  them  at  once),  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  amazement,  and  did  not  understand  it.  He 
lay  stupid  with  high  fever  all  day,  and  at  night  the 
fever  began  to  subside.  His  tongue  swelled  until 
about  two-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
thick,  and  was  a  dark-red  color;  a  scab  formed  all 
over  the  top  surface  outside  of  his  mouth,  and  in 
three  days  it  came  off,  and  the  tongue  shrunk  back 
into  the  mouth.  He  had  a  second  attack  of  a  similar 
nature  in  about  three  weeks  after,  this  time  the 
tongue  only  remaining  out  about  eighteen  hours. 

Since  this  last  swelling,  about  ten  months  ago, 
his  tongue  has  never  permanently  returned  to  his 
mouth.  Every  fifth  day  the  tongue  would  shrink, 
the  scab  come  off,  and  the  tongue  take  on  a  natural 
color,  when  that  very  night  a  new  fever  would  set 
in,  and  last  for  three  days,  leaving  the  scabs  and 
canker  sores  underneath  and  back  in  his  mouth. 
He  had  about  eight  or  ten  of  those  fevers,  until 
finally  we  had  him  cured  of  the  fever,  but  the 
periodical  swellings  have  gone  on  ever  since. 

Carson  City,  Col.  N.  N. 

The  first  attack  seems  to  have  been  pretty  cer- 
tainly one  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tongue  (or 
glossitis),  and  the  other  attacks  were  probably 
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similar.  The  resulting  deformity  may  be  ope  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  tongue  (parenchyma- 
tous glossitis),  or  the  chronic  enlargement  known 
to  physcians  as  macroglossia.  At  this  distance  no 
opinion  can  be  given  on  this  point.  This  latter 
disease  is  occasionally  developed  during  dentition, 
but,  as  before  said,  the  original  trouble  seems  to 
have  been  inflammatory.  If  the  trouble  is  a 
chronic  inflammation,  any  evident  source  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  removed.  If  it  is  chronic  enlarg- 
ment,  the  confining  of  the  enlarged  tongue  within 
the  mouth  by  a  bandage,  except  when  food  or  I 
drink  is  taken,  has  sometimes  resulted  in  a  cure.  I 
If  gentle  means  fail,  the  removal  of  the  redundant 
part  of  the  tongue  by  a  surgeon  usually  results 
successfully. 

A  Clear  Case  of  Malnutrition. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  course  of  treatment 
to  pursue  with  my  little  girl,  three  and  a  half  years 
old.  whose  case  I  will  describe  ?  Until  she  was  nine 
months  old,  she  was  an  unusually  large  child,  but 
after  that  age  for  some  time  her  bodily  growth  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  now  at  three  and  a  half  years  she 
is  small  for  her  age  and  so  thin  that  her  ribs  are 
plainly  visible.  Her  food  consists  of  mush  and  milk 
for  breakfast,  meat,  vegetables  and  soup  for  dinner, 
and  mush  and  milk  or  bread  and  milk,  plain  pud- 
ding and  often  fruit  (stewed)  for  supper.  For  the  last 
month  I  have  given  her  maltine  with  pepsin  and 
pancreatine  at  each  meal,  but  if  she  improves  at  all 
it  is  very  slowly.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
an  afternoon  nap,  but  so  often  cried  so  long  on 
being  put  to  bed.  that  although  it  evidently  does  her 
good  when  she  does  take  a  nap  without  crying,  I  1 
have  been  in  doubts  whether  or  not  to  continue  it. 

She  is  a  very  irritable  child,  easily  provoked,  and 
has  a  habit  of  whining,  and  everything  I  use  to  break 
the  habit  has  but  little  effect.  I  have  thought  that 
perhaps  her  want  of  flesh  and  her  irritable  disposi- 
tion resulted  from  indigestion,  and  used  the  maltine 
as  a  remedy.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  you  think 
she  is  receiving  the  proper  treatment;  if  not  what  do 
you  advise  ?  I  forgot  to  mention  that  her  weight  is 
twenty-five  pounds.  G.  B.  B. 

Stockton,  Cat. 

There  is  certainly  a  lack  ot  proper  nutrition, 
and  this  is  in  all  probability  due  to  imperfect 
digestion  and  assimilation.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  prescribe  a  regimen  for  you,  because  this  can 
be  much  better  done  by  a  physician  who  can  see 
the  child :  but  we  believe  that  her  diet  should  be 
made  to  correspond  not  with  her  actual  age  but 
with  her  period  of  development,  which  is  that  of 
a  good  deal  younger  child.  The  malt  prepara- 
tion is  probably  useful,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  preparation  of  cod-liver  oil  would  be  much  to  her 
advantage. 

A  Possible  Cause  of  Holding  the  Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  one  year  of  age,  has  spells  of 
*'  holding  her  breath"  until  she  is  blue  in  the  face 


and  apparently  lifeless.  She  does  so  particularly 
after  falling,  even  though  she  is  not  hurt,  and  again 
she  will  fall  heavily  and  not  attempt  the  act.  Can 
you  explain  why  she  should  do  so,  and  what 
measures  ought  I  to  use  to  make  her  breathe  ?  Is 
there  danger  of  her  dying  at  such  a  time  ? 

Providence,  R.  I.  L.  L.  L. 

There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  holding-the- 
breath  spells,  some  serious  and  some  of  no  con- 
sequence. Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  common 
variety  due  to  anger,  which  is  promptly  relieved 
by  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  the  face,  and  even  by 
a  slap  which  makes  the  child  suddenly  take  a 
breath.  But  in  your  child's  case  the  holding  of 
the  breath  is  carried  a  good  way  and  is  excited 
mainly  by  one  cause,  namely,  by  falling.  Now, 
if  it  be  the  fright  from  the  fall  which  started  the 
paroxysm  we  would  not  expect  her  to  have 
heavy  falls  without  the  "spell"  following;  so  the 
thought  is  suggested:  Is  not  the  fall  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  and  is  not  the  case  one  of  epilepsy  or 
some  kindred  malady?  Your  city  has  many  good 
physicians.  Get  the  opinion  and  advice  of  one  of 
them. 


Baby's  Playground— Vaseline  in  Colds— Supposi- 
tories—Nursing  through  the  Second  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  almost  nine  months  old  and  weighs 
about  20  pounds  exclusive  of  clothing.  She  seems 
strong  and  active,  but  has  had  two  or  three  trouble- 
some head  colds  and  is  inclined  to  constipation.  She 
has  two  teeth  which  were  cut  without  any  trouble, 
is  fed  entirely  from  the  breast,  and  usually  takes  six 
meals  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

(1)  Our  house  is  quite  ' 1  drafty,  "  so  that  Baby  is 
kept  a  good  deal  in  her  high  chair  and  carriage. 
Ought  she  to  exercise  on  the  floor  ? 

(2)  Is  there  anything  to  do  for  a  cold  in  the  head 
except  to  apply  vaseline  about  the  nose  and  fore- 
head ? 

(3)  Is  there  danger  in  using  suppositories  almost 
daily  to  induce  action  of  the  bowels,  that  the  baby 
will  get  to  depend  upon  artificial  aid.  and  thus  fail 
to  use  necessary  effort  as  she  grows  older  ? 

(4)  If  the  baby  appears  to  thrive,  and  my  health 
remains  good,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
nursing  the  baby  through  her  "  second  summer?" 

Inexperienced. 

(1)  It  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  be  on  the  floor, 
but  she  should  have  opportunity  to  use  her  limbs. 
The  high  chair  is  confining  ;  the  carriage  is 
better.  Why  not  let  her  play  upon  a  bed  with 
sides  to  keep  her  from  falling  off,  which  would 
be  still  better  ? 

(2)  Various  solutions  can  be  used  in  the  form 
of  spray  from  an  atomizer.  But  you  would  better 
not  select  the  solution  without  medical  advice. 
The  vaseline  should  be  used  in  the  nose  rather 
than  around  it  Warm  the  vaseline,  and  if  you 
have  no  vaseline  atomizer  put  it  into  the  nostril 
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with  a  soft  camel's  hair  brush  or  by  dropping  in 
a  little. 

(3)  It  depends  upon  the  constituents  of  the  sup- 
positories. Simple  cocoa  butter,  or  the  glycerine 
suppository  or  soap  or  molasses  candy  supposi- 
tories we  have  never  seen  harm  from.  As  the  child 
grows  older  and  can  properly  digest  a  more  varied 
diet,  the  constipation  is  likely  to  be  cured.  1 

(4)  There  would  probably  be  no  advantage  and 
very  likely  a  good  deal  of  disadvantage  in  such 
an  attempt.  Let  the  child,  if  a  year  old,  be  fully 
weaned  before  the  warm  weather.  No  breast  can 
be  relied  on  to  give  suitable  nourishment  in  the 
"second  summer." 


Pure  versus  Diluted  Milk, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  it  advisable  to  dilute  the  milk  taken  by  a  child  of 
two-and-a-half-years?  It  is  claimed  by  my  wifethat 
the  milk  is  too  rich,  and  that  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  water  it  agrees  better  with  ourboy.  I  think  that 
since  milk  is  his  principal  nourishment  he  ought  to 
have  it  pure,  and  that  if  rich  it  is  all  the  better  on 
that  account.    Will  Babvhood  decide? 

JERSEYMAN. 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk  and  the  digestive  power  of  the  child.  A 
child  of  ordinary  digestive  power  can  take  the 
milk  — especially  if  warmed  slightly — of  an  ordi- 
nary cow,  undiluted.  Jersey  milk,  with  an  unusual 
amount  of  cream,  may  be  too  heavy  if  pure.  But 
it  is  always  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
dilution,  and  to  make  up  the  nourishment,  if 
necessary,  by  increased  quantity. 


Questions  of  Diet— The  Best  Method  of  Drying 
Up  Mothers'  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  for  one  of  its  appreciative  subscribers? 

(1)  What  should  be  the  diet  of  a  healthy  baby  who 
is  to  be  weaned  at  twelve  months,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  breast  and  cows'  milk  ?  She  is  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  very  good  ;  at  nine  months  had 
eight  teeth,  and  weighed  26  pounds.  According  to 
the  teachings  of  Babyhood  she  has  never  been  given 
anything  but  milk  diet,  and  that  at  regular  intervals 
of  two  and  three  hours.  She  has  always  been  in- 
clined to  constipation,  having  but  one  movement  a 
day.  What  she  should  eat  and  how  often  is  now 
the  query? 

(2)  What  is  the  best  method  of  drying  up  mother's 
milk  ? 

Your  magazine  I  consider  invaluable,  and  I  wish  it 
could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  mother  in  the  land, 
not  only  for  Baby's  comfort,  but  for  her  own  as 
well.  F.  L.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

(1)  The  diet  which  naturally  follows  for  a  child 
already  somewhat  accustomed  to  cow's  milk  is  to 
continue  with  this  milk.  It  should  be  given  with 
about  one-third  of  water  and  blood  warm.  Five 


meals  in  twenty-four  hours  ought  to  be  enough, 
arranged  about  as  follows:  7  and  11  A.  M.;  3  and 
7  P.  m. ,  and  the  last  at  your  bedtime;  no  more 
until  morning. 

(2)  Ordinarily,  absolutely  nothing  is  needed  but 
to  let  the  breast  alone.  If  the  breast  fills,  stroke 
or  pump  out  the  milk.  Belladonna  ointment  ap- 
plied to  the  breast,  however,  hastens  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  milk  and  eases  pain,  but  do  not 
let  the  infant  get  any  of  the  ointment  in  its  mouth 
or  eyes.    It  is  very  poisonous. 


Regulation  of  the  Bowels— The  Signs  of  Coming 
Teeth— The  Proper  Time  for  Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  nearly  three  months  old,  is  rosy  and 
fat,  sleeps  well,  and  seems  to  be  growing  nicely.  I 
nurse  her,  but  sometimes  I  fear  she  is  hardly  satis- 
fied, although  she  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health,  ex- 
cept that  she  is  very  constipated.  Ever  since  she 
was  born  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  her  an  injec- 
tion in  the  morning  before  her  bath.  The  other  day 
I  was  delayed  on  my  way  home  by  an  accident,  and 
Baby  becoming  hungry  the  nurse  gave  her  half  milk 
and  water  in  her  bottle,  which  she  took  with  delight. 
Soon  after  she  had  the  first  natural  movement  of 
her  bowels  for  weeks. 

(1)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  her  the 
bottle  once  a  day?  and 

(2)  Do  you  think  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
often  enough  to  have  her  bowels  move  ? 

(3)  Is  it  possible  that'her  teeth  are  beginning  to 
trouble  her  yet?  She  stuffs  everything  into  her 
mouth,  and  the  saliva  is  trickling  out  continually. 

(4)  Will  you  also  tell  me  if  it  will  be  necessary  to 
vaccinate  her  this  winter,  or  can  I  wait  until  she 
has  her  teeth?  M.  H.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1)  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  her  nutrition  the 
bottle  may  be  given  once  a  day,  but  you  may  be 
disappointed  in  its  laxative  effect  after  a  while. 

(2)  More  frequent  movements  are  usual  and 
therefore  desirable.  But  one  per  diem,  if  regular, 
is  better  than  irregularity,  and  better  than  too 
great  assiduity  with  medicines.  Unless  the  child 
shows  irritation  or  discomfort  we  should  not  pro- 
duce an  evacuation  by  enema  or  in  any  other 
artificial  way  oftener  than  once  a  day. 

(3)  It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable.  The 
mouth  is  the  general  place  of  deposit  with  babies, 
and  the  saliva  trickles  not  because  the  teeth  are 
coming,  but  because  the  salivary  glands  are  de- 
veloping. 

(4)  Better  have  the  vaccination  done  early. 
You  do  not  know  that  her  teeth  will  come  for 
months.  While  many  babies  teeth  early,  the  aver- 
age period  is  set  at  seven  months. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

L.  V.  S.  M.,  Montreal.— We  do  not  believe 
that  the  gum  disorder  is  due  to  restricted  diet. 
The  tender  gums  of  scurvy  are  considered  due  to 
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the  absence  of  certain  salts.  Children  who  have 
plenty  of  milk,  with  broths,  bread  and  some  fresh 
meat  certainly  do  not  lack  these  salts.  The 
children  may  have  the  aphthous  form  of  sore 
mouth  due  to  a  parasitic  growth,  which  is  com- 
monly known  as  "sprue,"  or  the  trouble  may  be 
due  to  the  acid  of  canned  tomatoes.  There  are 
several  vegetables  which  cause  a  good  deal  of  irri 
tation  in  the  mouths  of  some  persons,  even  adults. 
If  the  child  seems  to  thrive  it  may  be  nursed  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned  by  you,  but  the  con- 
ditions should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  as  the 
milk  is  sometimes  impoverished  by  the  change. 

A  New  Subscriber,  Washington,  D.  C. — Wean 
the  baby  when  it  is  a  year  old  or  earlier  if  neces- 
sary to  avoid  hot  weather.  You  cannot  in  all 
probability  give  good  nourishment  a  second 
summer.  As  you  are  "a  new  subscriber,"  per- 
haps you  do  not  know  that  Babyhood  has  no 
dread  of  the  second  summer,  or  at  least  a  great 
deal  less  dread  than  of  the  first  summer.  The 
danger  of  the  second  summer  lies  chiefly  in  care- 
less feeding.  If  you  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  city 
in  warm  weather  learn  how  to  sterilize  milk  for 
your  baby's  use.  The  best  food  probably  after 
weaning  will  be  diluted  milk,  and  you  may  begin 
to  give  him  one  bottle  a  day  at  any  time  now.  The 
going  without  food  all  night  is  probably  advanta- 
geous. If  he  seems  to  need  a  luncheon  take  him 
up  as  you  are  going  to  bed  and  let  him  take  what 
he  will.  He  probably  would  not  really  wake,  and 
your  sleep  will  be  unbroken — an  important  matter. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  A.,  Raleigh,  N.  C—  We  should 
think  that  your  baby  was  clothed  quite  warm 
enough  for  your  climate,  and  your  arrangement 
of  garments  seems  to  be  about  right.  By  the  time 
you  get  this  he  will  be  old  enough  to  begin  to 
take  some  milk  and  water,  and  he  would  as  well 
learn  to  drink  it  from  a  cup  once  a  day,  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  then  with  the  bottle. 

C.  P.  IV.,  Boonton,  N.  J. — If  babies  insist  on 
sleeping  and  lying  awake  at  the  wrong  time,  as 
they  often  do,  there  is  practically  nothing  to  do. 
Often  the  wakefulness  at  night  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  state  of  air  in  the  sleeping  room, 
the  air  being  close  and  too  hot  or  too  cold.  Look 
to  this.  Again,  something  may  be  gained  by  keep- 
ing the  child  awake  a  little  in  the  day  time  and  so 
favoring  nocturnal  sleep.  Still  further,  it  is  some- 
times worth  while— but  only  by  medical  advice — 
to  interrupt  the  nocturnal  wakefulness  once  or 
twice  by  an  hypnotic,  after  which  the  habit  may  be 
broken,  for  habits  are  easily  made  and  unmade  if 
attacked  early, 

Mrs.  M.  £.  S.,  Louisville,  Ky. — As  you  ex- 
plicitly state  that  the  physician  of  the  child  denies 
the  accuracy  of  your  diagnosis  of  catarrh  we  are 
inclined  to  side  with  him.  If  the  parents  of  the 
child  doubt  the  judgment  of  their  adviser,  they 
should  try  another.  Catarrh  is  not  "hereditary;  " 
certain  constitutional  peculiarities  favoring  its  de- 
velopment may  be.  The  general  subject  of 
catarrh  was  discussed  in  the  December  No.  by  Dr. 
Delavan. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


District  Play-Rooms. 

It  is  a  pitiful  fact  that  the  children  of  the  poor- 
est classes  do  not  know  how  to  play.  If  you  go 
into  streets  and  tenement  alleys  where  such  chil- 
dren swarm  you  will  find  them  quarreling  and 
fighting,  but  never  indulging  in  the  wholesome, 
joyous  play  of  more  fortunate  boys  and  girls.  So 
narrow  and  sunless  are  their  lives  that  the  instinct 
of  play  has  been  lost,  and  the  familiar  games  of 
childhood  are  unknown. 

A  knowledge  of  this  lack  of  amusements  has  led 
the  Kpiscopal  City  Mission  of  Boston  to  establish 
two  play-rooms  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children  — 
an  idea  as  novel  as  it  is  sympathetic  and  sagacious. 
These  rooms,  situated  in  favorable  localities,  have 


been  open  eight  hours  on  each  week  day  since  the 
first  of  July.  Forty  or  fifty  children  form  a  class, 
and  are  allowed  to  stay  two  hours.  In  this  way 
nearly  two  hundred  children  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  rooms  each  day.  Two  teachers  and  a  janitor 
are  in  constant  attendance.  The  teachers  are 
ladies,  who  are  employed  especially  for  this  work. 
They  possess  great  love  of  children,  ability  to  in- 
terest them,  and  almost  infinite  tact,  patience, 
gentleness,  and  firmness.  The  object  of  the 
rooms  as  described  by  the  Superintendent  of  Mis- 
sions, is,  first,  to  teach  these  neglected  children  to 
play,  and,  then,  to  show  them  how  to  be  gentle, 
self-sacrificing,  and  truthful  in  their  play.  Boys 
and  girls  are  taught  to  play  together,  and  the 
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boys  are  instructed  in  ways  of  courtesy  and 
politeness. 

A  description  of  one  of  the  play-rooms  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  methods  employed  :    In  a  narrow 
street  lined  with  cheap  stores,  decaying  ware- 
houses, and  tumbled-down  tenements,  a  red  flag 
bearing  the  legend,   "Children's  Play-Room," 
attracts  the  visitor's  eye.    A  large  room,  formerly 
a  storehouse,  opening  on  the  ground  floor,  has 
been  transformed  for  the  children's  use.  The 
walls  are  of  brick,  the  rafters  are  whitewashed  and 
decorated  with  flags.    A  pretty  piano  stands  at 
one  end,  and  brightly  colored  pictures  are  in 
abundance.    Forty  children,  their  ages  ranging 
from  eight  or  ten  to  fifteen,  are  in  attendance. 
Near  the  door  the  little  girls  are  sewing,  or  play- 
ing at  "  bean-bag  "  and  "  ring-toss."    The  boys 
are  just  now  practicing  the   "running  high 
jump,"  some  of  them  showing  remarkable  skill 
and  agility.    Some  little  fellows  are  spinning 
tops.    Ragged  clothes  are  the  rule,  but  the  face 
and  hands  of  every  child  are  clean,  and  there  is 
an  evident  attempt  at  neatness  on  the  part  of 
many.    The  two  pleasant-faced  and  gentle-voiced 
teachers  are  constantly  caring  for  the  wants  of 
the  children,  and  when  the  excitement  runs  too 
high  or  the  game  becomes  boisterous,  a  word  or 
a  gesture  is  generally  sufficient  to  restore  order. 
During  the  two  hours  all  sorts  of  games  are 
played  :     "fox  and  geese,"  "so  high  water," 
"drop  the  handkerchief,"  "Jerusalem,"  and  a 
score  of  others.    One  of  the  teachers  takes  her 
place  at  the  piano,  and  the  ragged  boys  and  girls 
show  great  delight  in  executing  the  graceful  steps 
of  the  "  Virginia  reel."    Then  there  is  a  military 
drill  for  the  boys,  and  the  girls  march  to  music, 
singing  as  they  go.    A  Trinity  student  comes  in 
on  certain  days  and  gives  the  boys  instruction  on 
the  parallel  bars  and  in  light  gymnastics.  New 
forms  of  amusement  are  being  constantly  devised 
for  the  children's  pleasure.    The  lack  of  rudeness 
and  the  consideration  shown  to  one  another  is 
very  noticeable,  while  the  genuine  zest  and  the  air 
of  happy  abandon  to  play  are  delightful  to  wit- 
ness.   Through  the  kindness  shown  them  the 
hearts  of  the  children  are  cpaickly  won,  and  little 
lessons  in  neatness  and  manners  easily  given. 
When  they  go  back  to  their  homes  and  the  street, 
these  lessons  are  not  forgotten,  any  more  than 
the  simple  amusements  which  will  make  their 
lives  less  wretched. 

The  rooms  have  been  maintained  this  summer 
by  generous  friends  of  the  Mission,  the  expenses 
of  each  being  about  $200  a  month.    It  is  hoped 


that  means  will  be  found  to  continue  the  work 
during  the  winter,  opening  the  rooms  during  hours 
when  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  thus  securing 
a  permanent  hold  upon  the  children  who  attend. 
Flowers  are  often  contributed  for  the  rooms,  and 
nothing  pleases  the  children  more.  A  simple 
flower  will  transform  the  face  of  the  most  reck- 
less gamin  in  the  room. 

The  success  of  the  district  play -room  has 
already  been  remarkable.  In  the  words  of  the 
Superintendent,  it  is  "  a  Sunday-school  six  days 
in  the  week."  In  the  wider  development  of  the 
plan  which  will  doubtless  follow,  it  will  reach  the 
thousands  of  children  who  must  pass  the  summer 
months  in  reeking  courts  and  alleys,  learning  the 
lessons  of  vice  and  beggary,  of  which  the  street  is 
so  apt  a  teacher.  A  more  effective  plan  than  the 
district  play-room  could  hardly  be  devised  to 
counteract  evil  influences  and  instill  something  of 
sweetness  and  love  in  the  darkened  lives  of  these 
little  ones. — Morton  M.  Hall,  in  Christian  Union. 

Negative  Doings  for  Nurses. 

Do  not  give  the  doctor  occasion  to  say  upon 
entering  the  sickroom,  "  The  air  is  close  here, 
you  must  have  better  ventilation." 

Do  not  say  to  the  physician  in  charge  "  Dr.  A. 
does  so  and  so."  Follow  the  directions  of  one  as 
faithfully  and  carefully  as  those  of  the  other. 

Do  not  say  disparaging  things  of  your  sister 
nurses.  One  never  gains  anything  by  trying  to 
pull  another  down. 

Do  not  gossip  about  former  patients.  Family 
affairs  should  not  be  "  aired  "  by  the  nurse. 

Do  not  think  that  you  know  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  know  about  your  work,  but  be  always 
gathering,  and  cull  the  best. 

Do  not  pour  medicine  from  a  bottle  without 
first  looking  at  the  label  to  make  sure  you  are 
right,  and  do  not  pour  medicine  over  the  label; 
keep  that  clean  so  that  the  directions  and  the 
number  of  the  prescription  will  not  be  defaced. 

Do  not  use  dangerous  medicine  on  your  own 
responsibility ;  have  the  sanction  or  order  from  a 
physician  every  time. 

Do  not  forget  to  preach  the  gospel  of  pure  air, 
and  practice  what  )ou  preach. 

Do  not  ask  patients  what  they  want  for  a  meal; 
find  out  by  other  members  of  the  family  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  Sometimes  they  will  say  they 
don't  like  a  certain  thing  to  eat;  when  it  is  cooked 
and  served  nicely  they  will. 

Do  not  leave  food  in  the  sick  room.  If  any- 
thing that  is  left  is  wanted  for  another  time,  put  it 
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where  it  will  keep  fresh,  and  serve  in  another 
dish. 

Do  not  fill  dishes  too  full;  better  to  have  patients 
ask  for  more. — Mary  E.  Freeman,  in  Journal  of 
Practical  Nursing. 

A  Social  Reform  from  the  Kitchen. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  with  respect 
to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  community,  the  price 
paid  for  food  comes  to  one-half  the  income  or 
more.  After  this  food  is  bought,  how  much  of  it 
is  wasted  in  consequence  of  bad  cooking  ?  How 
much  human  force  is  wasted  in  consequence  of 
bad  cooking  ?  How  much  does  dyspepsia  or  in- 
digestion, caused  by  bad  cooking,  impair  the 
working  capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  diminish  their  product  ?  Can  five  cents' 
worth  per  day  be  saved  ?  Is  not  that  a  very  in- 
sufficient measure  ot  the  difference  between  a 
poor,  wasteful  cook  and  a  good,  economical 
one  ? 

If  five  cents  a  day  can  be  saved  on  food  and 
fuel,  while  at  the  same  time  that  which  is  bought 
and  cooked  may  be  converted  into  more  nutritious 
and  appetizing  food,  the  difference  in  each  com- 
munity of  6,000  people  would  be  $100,500  a  year, 
or  about  nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the 
typical  community,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be 
$1,200,000  a  year  in  gross. 

When  the  attention  of  the  labor  reformer  is 
brought  down  from  grand  schemes  for  altering 
the  whole  constitution  of  society,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  the  simple 
question  of  how  each  person,  each  family  or  each 
community  may  better  itself  under  existing  con- 
ditions, great  progress  will  have  been  made  in 
solving  all  the  problems  which  are  now  pending. 
— Edward  Atkinson,  in  Forum. 


A  Dangerous  Piece  of  Confectionery. 

Mr.  William  Davies,  of  Peckham,  has.  called 
our  attention  to  a  sweet  which  seems  to  us  only 
too  likely,  if  it  comes  into  favor  with  bachelor 
uncles  and  other  dispensers  of  "lollipops,"  to 
cause  a  large  increase  in  infantile  mortality.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  truncated  cone  made  of  iced 
sugar;  so  far  it  is  presumably  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  thousands  of  similar  indigestible 
preparations  which  work  such  havoc  in  nurseries 
at  this  time  of  year.  Latet  anguis  in  herba,  how- 
ever, in  the  shape  of  a  tin  whistle  inside  the  sweet, 
which  appears  to  be  ingeniously  contrived  to  choke 


the  confiding  infant  who  may  be  tempted  to  keep 
the  delicious  morsel  in  his  mouth.  Our  corre- 
spondent was  called  on  the  evening  of  December 
nth  to  a  child,  aged  one  year  and  nine  months, 
in  whose  throat  such  a  whistle  was  said  to  have 
stuck.  Fortunately,  it  passed  into  the  little  pa- 
tient's stomach,  and  found  its  way  out  of  the  body 
by  the  natural  passages  on  the  third  day  without 
doing  much  damage.  Such  a  happy  deliverance 
cannot,  however,  be  looked  for  in  every  case,  and 
we  deem  it  our  duty,  especially  now  that  confec- 
tioners and  toymakers  are  racking  their  invention 
in  the  production  of  "novelties,"  to  raise  a  note 
of  warning  as  to  the  criminal  recklessness  of  mak- 
ing sweets  and  playthings  for  young  children  of 
materials  noxious  in  themselves  or  made  attrac- 
tive by  poisonous  colors,  or,  as  in  the  present  case, 
with  parts  which  may  easily  become  detached  and 
fall  into  the  windpipe  or  stick  in  the  oesophagus. 
— British  Medical  Journal. 


The  Disciplinarian  Disciplined. 

The  mother  of  a  Lewiston  little  boy  dressed 
him  up  in  a  new  flannel  shirt  Friday,  and  sent 
him  to  school.  It  irritated  his  cuticle  — in  other 
words,  he  itched.  When  he  came  home  that 
night  he  was  cross— very  cross,  for  so  small  a  boy, 
— and  declared  that  he  and  the  flannel  had 
parted  company  for  ever. 

The  next  morning,  when  his  mother  prepared 
to  dress  him  for  school,  he  drew  the  line  at  the 
shirt.  A  brief  debate  ensued,  but  he  stuck  to  his 
decision.  "If  you  will  not  wear  it,"  said  his 
mother,  "I  shall  send  you  back  to  bed."  Back 
to  bed  he  went.  He  got  no  dinner.  Afternoon 
came.  A  neighbor  went  to  see  him— his  mother 
telling  her  that  she  had  a  bad  boy  up-stairs.  The 
boy  lay  there  in  bed,  wide  awake,  his  little  cheeks 
flushed  with  the  situation,  but  showing  no  sign  of 
change  of  heart. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  to  school?  "  asked  the 
neighbor.  "School?  "  was  the  reply  ;  "I  shall 
never  go  to  school  again."— "Don't  you  want 
to  ?  " — "  Yes,  but  I  can't.  I've  got  to  stay  here." 
—  "All  your  life?" — "Yes'm,"  was  the  reply, 
"all  my  life.  I  shan't  ever  get  up  again  prob'ly." 
What  could  a  mother's  heart  do  against  so  philo- 
sophic an  acceptance  of  the  termination  of  a  life- 
career  as  this  ?  What,  but  kiss  him  at  tea-time, 
and  go  down  and  buy  the  little  bunch  of  pluck 
some  downy  little  undershirts,  that  should  never 
tickle  him  even  once! — Lewiston  Journal. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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A  YEAR  ago  we  published  an  article  on 
f\  "  A  Reformed  Primer,"  in  which  it  was 
urged  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
a  child  learning  to  read  the  English  language 
might  be  materially  lessened  by  the  exclusion 
at  the  outset  of  the  instruction  of  all  words 
not  spelt  as  they  are  pronounced  ;  that  is  to 
say,  whose  sound  does  not  correspond  to 
that  of  the  component  letters.  Such  words, 
which  have  hitherto  filled  all  our  primers,  are 
pig,  cow,  hen,  cat,  dog,  big,  new,  etc.  The 
writer  contrasted  words  of  this  type  with 
words  like  man,  far,  kind,  box,  fox,  last, 
fan,  find,  most,  fond,  old,  etc.,  the  sound  of 
which  is  heard  in  spelling  them.  He  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that,  in  spite  of  the 
reduced  vocubalary  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher  in  the  beginning,  it  would  be  possible 
to  compile  a  "  Reformed  Primer "  on  the 
lines  suggested,  and  the  idea  met  with  favor 
at  the  hands  of  competent  judges.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  the  "  reform  "  has  actually 
been  carried  out  by  the  author  of  the  article 
mentioned,  and  is  embodied  in  a  volume  of 
100  pages,  entitled  The  Reformed  Primer 
and  First  Reader,  which  will  bear  the  imprint 
of  the  Babyhood  Publishing  Co.,  and  will  be 
published  on  the  first  of  May,  announcement 
of  which  will  duly  appear  in  our  advertising 
columns.  In  the  first  part  the  words  are 
almost  exclusively  of  the  type  mentioned. 
After  the  first  ground  has  been  won  the 
child  is  introduced  to  the  second  part,  in 
which  the  more  difficult  orthographic  ele- 
ments are  presented  one  by  one  in  a  remark- 
ably skillful  manner.  The  Primer  strictly 
avoids  the  silly  sentences  so  abundant  in 
books  of  this  class,  and  the  reading  lessons 
in  the  second  part  will  be  found  models  of 
their  kind,  interesting  not  only  to  the  young 
child,  but,  we  venture  to  say,  in  many  cases, 


equally  so  to  the  teacher,  who  will  be  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  labor  bestowed  on 
what  has  too  often  been  treated  as  a  trivial 
subject. 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  a  magazine 
article  upon  tuberculous  consumption,  the 
writer  of  which  thought  that  all  cases  of  this 
disease  arise  from  exposure  to  "  night  air." 
A  long  list  of  cases  was  given  to  substantiate, 
if  possible,  this  opinion  in  which  "  night  air  " 
had  been  breathed  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion had  followed,  and  lest  any  person  might 
think  that  this  exposure  had  been  extraordi- 
nary, and  under  circumstances  of  especial 
susceptibility,  it  was  acknowledged  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  it  had  simply 
consisted  in  leaving  the  window  open  at 
night.  This  opinion  is  carelessly  held  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  ;  but  why  it  is  that 
night  air  should  beany  less  invigorating  than 
that  inhaled  by  day,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
must  be,  of  course,  understood  that  we  are 
speaking  of  pure  air,  and  not  that  which  is 
poisoned  by  malarial  or  miasmatic  exhala- 
tions— dangerous  by  day  or  night.  Inasmuch 
as  following  the  advice  of  the  writer  referred 
to  involves  the  shutting  tight  of  windows  and 
the  re-breathing  through  the  night  of  the 
expired  air,  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  the 
substitute. 


There  is  often  danger  of  making  children 
selfish  in  our  present  zeal  for  their  greatest 
good.  We  need  to  make  babyhood  the  start- 
ing point  for  training  our  children  into  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  their  responsibility  as  members 
of  the  family.  Baby  minds  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive that  they  are  first  in  hearts  and  homes. 
Let  them  feel  also  that  they  are  parts  of  one 
harmonious  whole,  one  note  in  the  melody  of 
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home,  and  not  wholly  the  centers,  around 
which  all  others  revolve,  and  to  please  whom 
everything  shall  be  adjusted.  As  truth  is  the 
corner-stone  of  character,  unselfishness  is  like 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  without  which  its 
strength  and  symmetry  are  lost.  Of  course, 
no  set  of  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  Each  watchful  mother 
must  '•  ponder  this  thing  in  her  heart,"  as  she 
studies  the  disposition  and  tendencies  of  each 
child,  and  she  will  find  that  in  very  simple 
ways,  suited  to  the  child's  tender  heart  and 
years,  she  can  instill  the  germs  of  responsi- 
bility— can  make  the  child  feel  that  it  is 
one  of  the  sunshine-makers  of  the  home. 
It  can  be  taught  to  be  helpful,  or  to  make 
the  effort  at  helpfulness,  although  this  often 
means  more  present  labor  for  the  patient 
mother.  And  it  can  learn  that  unkind  words 
and  evil  temper  make  heavy  the  atmosphere 
of  home,  whether  baby  or  mamma  indulges  in 
them.  A  little  boy  of  six  years  was  distressed 
because  he  had  heard  it  carelessly  remarked 
that  his  grandmamma,  whose  home  was  with 
him,  paid  her  board.  The  words  seemed 
harsh  to  him,  until  his  mamma  explained 
that  grandmamma  was  happier  to  help  in  the 
home-keeping,  and  that  each  one  helped. 
Quickly  came  the  question,  "  What  do  I  do 
to  help  pay  mamma?"  "  You  pay  us  every 
day,  my  darling,"  was  the  reply,  "when  you 
read  your  little  lesson,  pick  up  your  play- 
things, help  care  for  your  little  brother,  and 
make  sunshine  for  us  all."  The  home  should 
not  be  thought  of  only  as  a  place  where  pa- 
tient, weary,  parents  are  ready  to  offer  every 
comfort  to  their  children,  who  too  often  ac- 
cept their  sacrifices  as  carelessly  as  they  do 
the  sweet  air  of  heaven.  We  may  begin  in 
babyhood  to  teach  them  that  each  has  a 
share  in  the  blessed  work  of  making  the 
home,  and  while  thus  helping  them  to  form 
character,  at  the  same  time  fill  their  minds 
with  the  happiness  that  springs  from  a  noble 
pride. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  notices  regarding  correspondence, 
"  Nursery  Problems,"  subscription  renewals, 
back  volumes,  etc.,  etc.,  which  (for  want  of 


space  on  the  cover)  appear  regularly  in  the 
advertising  pages,  generally  in  the  back  of 
the  magazine.  It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to 
receive  inquiries  regarding  various  matters 
which  are  there  answered  explicitly ;  indeed 
that  half-page  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
which  the  majority  of  subscribers  turn  the 
cold  shoulder  upon,  for  we  receive  constant 
assurance  that  the  advertising  pages  are  in 
the  main  closely  scanned.  One  item  especi- 
ally which  seems  to  be  overlooked  is  that 
which  states  that  "  Problems  "  cannot  be  an- 
swered by  mail.  It  would  frequently  be  a 
pleasure  to  give  advice  asked  for  "  in  haste, 
by  return  mail,"  did  time  permit;  indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  aside  certain  letters  which  are 
as  interesting  as  they  are  lengthy,  without 
such  personal  attention.  But  since  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  to  deal  with  such  a 
mass  of  correspondence  as  would  result  from 
the  practice,  if  once  established,  the  only  al- 
ternative is  to  hold  rigidly  to  the  magazine's 
original  purpose  of  answering  only  such 
"  Problems "  as  can  be  printed,  and  are 
representative  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  thus  being  helpful  to  many  readers  at 
one  time.  There  are  always  so  many  such, 
that  we  should  in  any  case  be  compelled, 
from  mere  limit  of  space,  to  give  them  the 
preference.  What  are  known  to  physicians 
as  "  emergency  cases  "  should  not,  of  course, 
be  referred  to  a  periodical,  in  which  no  com- 
ment can  appear  for  perhaps  several  weeks. 
Such  cases  are  touched  upon  frequently  in 
Babyhood's  leading  medical  articles,  where 
it  is  designed  that  all  necessary  cautions,  in- 
struction and  hints  shall  be  laid  down  ;  but  they 
have  no  part  in  the  department  of  questions 
and  answers. 


We  acknowledge,  with  many  thanks,  re- 
ceipt of  an  interesting  series  of  photographs, 
mounted  together,  of  Master  John  Scott 
Burns,  of  Tennessee,  aged  six  months,  desig- 
nated as  a  "Babyhood  baby."  Judging 
from  the  handsome  and  intelligent  face  and 
evidences  of  fine  physique,  Babyhood  could 
ask  no  higher  compliment  than  this  label, 
and  gives  the  series  a  prominent  place  as  an 
adornment  to  its  business  office. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  COW'S  MILK. 


BY   HENRY  DWIGHT  CHAPIN,  M.D. 


Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York  Post- Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  and  at  the  Woman's 

^ledical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary. 


IN  the  preparation  of  artificial  food  for  in- 
fants, the  closer  we  imitate  nature,  the 
better  will  our  results  be.  It  is  thus  of  pre- 
liminary importance  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  milk  produced  by  the  human  breast. 
This  fluid  is  of  alkaline  reaction,  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  98  to  100  degrees  Fahr.,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  the  germs  of  fermentation 
as  it  comes  from  the  breast.  If  allowed  to  stand 
for  any  length  of  time  exposed  to  the  air,  de- 
composition will  take  place  as  in  any  other 
animal  fluid,  but,  of  course,  this  need  not  be 
considered  in  connection  with  infant  feeding. 
That  human  milk  is  absolutely  sterile  has 
been  shown  by  a  German  observer  who 
investigated  the  milk  of  twenty-five  healthy 
women.  By  placing  this  milk  in  sterilized 
tubes,  he  found  it  would  keep  sweet  and  un- 
changed for  several  weeks. 

When  for  any  reason  an  infant  is  deprived 
of  the  breast,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
cow's  milk,  more  or  less  modified,  as  the  best 
available  substitute.  The  preliminary  diffi- 
culty here  met  with  is  that,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  fermentation  has  begun  in  the 
milk  before  the  infant  takes  it  as  food.  In 
cities,  cow's  milk  is  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  old  before  it  is  delivered  for  use. 
During  this  interval,  particularly  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  fermentation  has  often  advanced 
so  far  that  the  milk  is  slightly  sour  to  the 
taste.  As  a  result  of  administering  this  milk, 
the  infant  will  suffer  from  indigestion,  with  a 
highly  acid  stomach,  frequently  followed  by 
diarrhoea. 


Tests  for  Acidity. 

Every  mother  who  is  feeding  her  infant 
with  cow's  milk,  should  be  able  to  recognize 
an  undue  amount  of  acidity  in  order  to  reject 
the  milk  before  it  is  capable  of  doing  harm. 
There  are  two  ways  by  which  such  a  discov- 
ery may  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  by  the 
smell  and  taste.  Milk  that  is  sour  enough  to 
be  appreciated  by  these  senses  is  obviously 
unfit  for  use.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
milk  that  is  acid  enough  to  produce  disturb- 
ance in  the  infant,  may  not  show  a  very  decided 
change  to  the  taste.  In  such  a  case  it  is  nec- 
essary to  test  with  blue  litmus  paper.  This 
can  be  procured  at  any  drug  store.  When  a 
strip  of  this  paper  is  dipped  in  milk,  or  any 
other  fluid  that  may  be  acid,  the  blue  color 
changes  to  a  more  or  less  bright  red. 

Prevention  of  Fermentation. 
Every  means  that  can  be  taken  to  delay 
and  avoid  fermentation,  with  its  resulting 
acidity,  in  cow's  milk,  will  be  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  infant.  Such  measures  may  be 
divided  into  those  that  should  be  employed 
before  and  after  the  milk  comes  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  Cow's  milk  as  it 
comes  from  the  udder  is  sterile,  but  there  are 
many  factors  at  work  that  tend  towards  its 
infection.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  of  an 
unclean  stable  is  filled  with  various  impuri- 
ties. Then  the  hands  of  the  milkers  may  be 
in  a  dirty  condition,  or  the  cans  in  which  the 
milk  is  placed  may  not  be  scrupulously  clean. 
Many  such  elements  are  often  at  work  to 
hasten  the  spoiling  of  cow's  milk.  Dairymen 
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should  be  impressed  with  the  great  import- 
ance of  having  clean  stables,  clean  cows, 
clean  cans  and  clean  help.  Cleanliness  in  this 
instance  is  very  close  to  godliness,  as  any- 
thing that  tends  to  change  the  milk  also  tends 
to  produce  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  in  those 
consuming  it. 

Supposing  that  every  precaution  is  taken 
at  the  start,  it  is  yet  many  hours  before  the 
cow's  milk  reaches  the  consumer.  Even  if 
perfect  cleanliness  has  been  employed,  after 
a  certain  period  of  time  the  germs  of  fermen- 
tation in  the  air  will  start  up  an  inevitable 
change  in  the  milk.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  milk  reaches  the  consumer,  means  should 
be  taken  to  destroy  such  germs  before  they 
develop  an  acidity  in  the  milk.  Boiling  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  placing  the  milk  on  ice, 
will  often  suffice  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Milk  thus  treated,  however,  does  not  long  re- 
main sterilized,  since  fresh  germs  reach  it 
from  the  air  of  the  room  or  refrigerator.  To 
thoroughly  sterilize  milk,  not  only  must  the 
existing  germs  be  destroyed,  but  the  entrance 
of  a  fresh  supply  averted. 

Sterilizing-  Milk. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  object 
may  be  accomplished.  The  first  method 
consists  in  placing  the  bottled  milk  in  a  can 
of  boiling  water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
that  position  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  As 
many  bottles  are  used  as  there  are  to  be  feed- 
ings. Each  bottle  has  a  perforated  rubber 
stopper  in  which  a  small  glass  plug  is  insert- 
ed. This  is  known  as  the  Soxhlet  apparatus, 
and,  as  it  has  been  fully  described  in  these 
pages,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  on 
it  now.  My  objection  to  it  is  that  families 
find  it  rather  cumbersome  to  use,  and  unless 
the  boiling  is  continued  longer  than  advised 
by  the  directions,  the  milk  is  very  imperfectly 
sterilized.  The  bottles  are  likewise  apt  to 
crack  or  break. 

During  the  past  season  the  plan  I  have 
adopted  has  been  to  sterilize  the  milk  by- 
steam.  This  is  a  simple  and  sure  process, 
and  has  practically  worked  well.  The  appa- 
ratus known  as  the  Arnold  Steam  Sterilizer 
has  given  satisfaction  in  my  hands,  both  in 


private  practice  and  in  the  Babies'  Wards  of 
the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Hospital.  The 
accompanying  cut  shows  the  mechanism  of 
this  apparatus : 


A,  Shallow  Copper  Steam  Generator.    B,  Reservoir  or 
Pan.    C,  Steam  Funnel.    L),  Sterilizing  Chamber. 
Hood. 

Water  is  poured  into  the  pan  or  reservoir, 
whence  it  passes  slowly  through  three  small 
apertures  into  the  shallow  copper  vessel  be- 
neath, becomes  converted  into  steam  and 
rises  through  the  large  funnel  in  the  center, 
to  the  sterilizing  chamber  above.  Here  it 
accumulates  under  moderate  pressure  at  a 
temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahr.  The  ex- 
cess of  steam  escapes  about  the  cover,  be- 
comes imprisoned  under  the  hood  and  serves 
to  form  a  steam  jacket  between  the  wall  of 
the  sterilizing  chamber  and  the  hood.  As  the 
steam  is  forced  down  from  above  and  meets 
the  air,  it  condenses  and  drips  back  into  the 
reservoir. 

It  will  generate  steam  from  cold  water  in 
three  or  four  minutes  over  an  ordinary  fire — 
coal,  gas  or  oil.  Milk  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
bottles  to  within  an  inch  of  the  neck,  which 
is  then  tightly  closed  with  a  wad  of  cotton. 
No  other  stoppers  or  corks  are  to  be  used. 
The  bottles  are  then  put  in  the  sterilizing 
chamber,  covered  by  the  hood,  and  the  whole 
placed  on  the  stove  or  over  the  spirit  lamp. 

The  steaming  should  be  continued  for  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  In  a  series 
of  experiments  with  this  sterilizer.  I  found 
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that  by  steaming  the  milk  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  it  would  sometimes  keep  sweet  for  over 
two  weeks,  whereas,  if  it  was  only  subjected 
to  the  heat  for  about  half  an  hour,  it  might 
sour  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  better  then 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  sterilize  the  milk 
rather  longer  than  is  usually  advised.  With 
the  Arnold  apparatus,  a  little  extra  time  does 
not  involve  additional  trouble,  as  the  instru- 
ment takes  care  of  itself.  The  danger  of  the 
water  becoming  exhausted  in  the  reservoir  is 
so  slight  as  not  to  be  considered.  Milk  that 
has  been  steamed  has  not  quite  such  a  flat 
taste  as  that  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling. 
The  latter  expels  more  of  the  gases  that 
help  to  flavor  the  milk. 

Advantages  of  Sterilizing-. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  object  of  sterilizing  is  to  keep  the  milk  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
leaves  the  mammary  gland.  It  is  then  free 
from  any  germs  or  impurities  that  exist  in  the 


outside  air.  Prof.  Soxhlet,  in  experimenting 
on  calves,  found  they  frequently  contracted 
diarrhoea  upon  being  taken  from  the  udder 
and  fed  with  their  mother's  milk  from  a 
trough.  They  are  thus  as  susceptible  as  the 
human  infant  to  changes  taking  place  in  the 
milk.  Prolonged  heat  will  likewise  destroy 
certain  poisonous  substances  that  occasion- 
ally gain  access  to  milk.  Tyrotoxicon  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  the 
germs  of  some  infectious  diseases,  particularly 
scarlet-fever,  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
milk.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  adults 
always  take  their  food  in  a  cooked,  that  is,  in 
a  sterilized  condition.  In  this  way  the  dangers 
of  various  poisons  are  largely  avoided. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  claimed  that  the 
problem  of  infant  feeding  has  been  solved  by 
sterilizing  the  milk.  One  great  source  of 
danger  is  obviated,  however,  by  this  pro- 
cedure, namely,  the  rapid  decomposition  that 
this  fluid  undergoes  after  leaving  its  normal 
receptacle. 


COMMON  SKIN  TROUBLES  IN  EARLY  INFANCY. 


BY  ALLEN  J.  SMITH,  M.D., 


Assistant  Demonstrator  0/  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  University  0/  Pennsylvania; 
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LEAVING  out  of  consideration  the  con- 
genital occurrence  of  a  number  of  speci- 
fic skin  eruptions,  there  are  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  a  child's  life  several  forms  of  dermal 
affection  which  are  sufficiently  common  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  the  mother  and 
nurse,  and  which  are  often  brought  to  the 
physician's  notice. 

Gum,  or  Tooth-Rash. 

Nearly  every  young  mother  who  has  not 
been  specifically  instructed  by  her  elders  or 


her  nurse,  is  sure  to  recall  the  heart-aches 
which  that  slight  eruption,  popularly  known 
as  "  the  gum  "  (formerly  spoken  of  in  medi- 
cal circles  as  strophulus,  but  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  lichens),  occasioned  in  the  first  few 
days  of  her  infant's  existence ;  and  her  mem- 
ory can  scarcely  fail  of  the  relief  she  ex- 
perienced when  her  physician  assured  her  of 
the  insignificance  of  the  symptom.  There  are 
several  forms  of  gum  which  are  more  or  less 
likely  to  be  met  in  early  infancy,  known  as 
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"  white  gum  "  and  "  red  gum  "  in  proportion 
to  their  severity;  there  is  a  third  form,  the 
"  rank  red  gum,"  which  is  severe  enough  to 
cause  some  general  symptoms,  but  this  is 
rarely  observed  earlier  than  the  first  dentition. 
While  the  rash  may,  and  usually  does,  occur 
in  the  first  few  days  of  life,  a  reappearance 
may  be  expected  upon  any  protracted  spell 
of  indigestion  throughout  babyhood,  especially 
in  the  teething  period.  From  its  prevalence 
in  this  latter  portion  of  the  child's  life  the 
name  is  doubtless  derived;  and  another  term, 
"  tooth  rash,"  is,  for  similar  reasons,  some- 
times applied  to  it.  However,  it  is  fairly  de- 
termined that  the  cause  at  bottom  of  this 
affection  is  not  so  much  any  direct  relation  of 
tooth  eruption,  or  any  other  irritation  of  the 
gums,  as  some  gastric  or  intestinal  fault.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  the  earliest  form 
of  the  affection,  preceding,  as  it  does  by  a 
number  of  months,  any  irritation  from  teeth- 
ing, and  being  coincident  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  functions  of  alimentation  and  their 
consequent  irregularities. 

It  occurs  in  the  great  majority  of  children, 
and  usually  within  the  first  five  or  ten  days  of 
life.  As  ordinarily  seen,  it  is  found  upon  the 
upper  portions  of  the  face  and  upon  the  arms, 
as  small,  red  papules,  of  about  the  size  of  or 
larger  than  a  split  millet  seed.  These  are 
but  slightly  raised  from  the  surface  upon  a 
moderately  swollen  base,  and  are  of  varying 
shades  of  red,  as  suggested  by  the  terms  ap- 
plied, depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
case.  This  hue  is  most  marked  in  the  papule 
itself,  and  rapidly  fades  away  about  the  base 
into  the  healthy  skin.  The  eruption  is  not 
likely  to  become  confluent,  z.  e.,  the  papules 
are  not  likely  to  run  together ;  and  as  a  rule 
the  child  has  but  ten  or  twelve  spots  upon 
the  face  and  arms  at  the  same  time.  Occa- 
sionally, in  the  red  variety,  while  there  is  no 
tendency  to  confluence,  about  each  papule 
there  may  exist  a  wide  areola  of  redness  ;  and 
when  the  papules  happen  to  be  near  each 
other,  these  areolse,  which  are  not  elevated, 
may  run  together  suggesting  confluence,  al- 
though falsely.  In  the  "rank  red  gum," 
which  is  rarely  seen  earlier  than  during  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth,  there  is,  however,  quite 


a  liability  for  the  rash  to  become  confluent 
and  crusted ;  but  it  may  be  said  never  to 
occur  in  early  infancy.  The  varieties  occur- 
ring within  the  first  few  days  of  life,  the  white 
and  red  do  not  become  pustular  or  crusted 
over,  but  gradually  fade  away  and  disap- 
pear entirely. 

As  to  its  duration,  there  is  a  common  say- 
ing among  the  laity,  which  is  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, that  nine  days  are  required  for  its 
appearance  and  nine  for  its  disappearance.  In 
individual  cases  there  may,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderable variation  from  the  time  allotted  in 
this  dictum,  but  it  is  not  common  for  such 
variation  to  be  more  than  two  or  three  days 
at  the  most.  The  eruption  is  noticed  usually 
occurring  in  ill-separated  crops,  and  when 
first  observed  is  fairly  developed.  For  the 
first  day  or  two  of  its  presence  it  may  cause 
some  discomfort  from  itching ;  but  in  no  other 
ways  do  the  simpler  varieties  occasion  trouble. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  during  epidemics 
of  some  of  the  eruptive  diseases  of  children, 
such  a  rash  as  the  "gum"  may  cause  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  mind  as  to  its  nature. 
While,  of  course,  there  are  marked  differences 
between  the  various  eruptions,  and  although 
it  is  rare  enough  for  a  young  nursling  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  eruptive  forms,  probably  the 
most  excellent  and  concise  advice  that  could 
be  given  under  these  circumstances  would  be 
the  consultation  of  a  physician,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  mistake  in  the  matter  being  of 
grave  import.  Where  there  is,  however,  no 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  presence 
of  other  disease,  any  mild  ointment  may  be 
used  with  benefit,  as  cold  cream,  lanolin,  ben- 
zoated  lard,  or  what  not.  Occasionally  it  will 
be  necessary  to  correct  some  fault  in  feeding ; 
j  and  possibly  in  some  few  cases  there  will  be 
indications  for  further  medication  directed  to 
the  correction  of  a  disordered  digestive  ap- 
paratus. 

Milk  Crust. 

Another  eruption  that  is  widely  seen  among 
young  infants,  and  occasionally  the  cause  of 
much  maternal  anxiety,  is  the  "  milk  crust," 
which  so  often  forms  on  a  baby's  head  or  face. 
This  may  make  its  appearance  within  a  few 
days,  but  it  is  not  often  seen  before  the  child 
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is  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  old;  or  may  make 
its  appearance  at  any  time  after  that.  It  is 
essentially  of  aneczematous  nature,  although 
it  rarely,  if  properly  cared  for,  goes  beyond  a 
simple  scurfiness.  It  appears  upon  the  head 
or  face  preferably,  and  may  show  one  of 
several  characters.  In  its  most  common  form 
it  is  a  dry,  scaling  disease,  the  child's  head 
being  full  of  dandruff,  or  its  face  rough,  dry 
and  harsh.  There  may  be  a  fine  papular 
eruption  first  visible,  which  shows  some  ten- 
dency to  weep  and  become  crusted.  This 
rash  is  usually  more  or  less  confluent,  and  the 
crust  that  is  formed  over  the  scalp  or  face 
commonly  covers  considerable  areas.  The 
thickness  of  the  crust  and  its  character  vary 
with  the  severity  of  the  case.  In  the  simple 
forms,  the  crust  is  formed  by  the  drying  of 
the  serous  material  which  exudes,  and  is  a 
thin,  brown  scale.  Early  in  the  case,  if  this 
be  removed,  it  leaves  a  red,  moist  surface, 
which  is  presently  recrusted.  If  left,  how- 
ever, until  the  dermal  inflammation  beneath 
has  disappeared,  it  is  readily  removed  in  wash- 
ing the  scalp.  In  severe  cases,  where  the 
disease  becomes  more  or  less  pustular,  of 
course  the  crust  which  is  formed  contains 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  pus  and  blood, 
and  frequently  presents  a  most  unkindly  ap- 
pearance. In  either  case  there  is  a  tendency 
to  itch,  and  the  infant  may  be  irritable  and 
peevish;  and  where  the  purulent  character  of 
the  eruption  predominates,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  there  may  be  some  general  symp- 
toms, although  a  peculiarity  of  the  disease  is 
the  absence  of  these  latter. 

Milk  crust  is  an  extremely  common  appear- 
ance, and  is  seen  so  often  upon  the  face  or 
scalp  of  fat,  well-nourished  infants ;  of  in- 
fants of  apparently  excellent  parentage ;  of 
infants  who  grow  up  into  strong,  hardy,  well- 
formed  and  well-sustained  manhood,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  forget  in  its  instance  the 
stamp  of  some  constitutional  fault  which  is 
impressed  upon  other  varieties  of  the  eczema- 
tous  family  of  disease.  Of  course,  in  infants 
the  organism  is  so  imperfectly  developed,  that 
even  trifling  functional  disturbances  may  be 
sufficient  to  act  as  an  exciting  cause  where 
there  is  ever  so  slight  a  constitutional  predis- 
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position;  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is  quite 
possible  to  look  only  upon  the  immediate 
causation,  and  neglect  that  which,  impotent 
in  its  own  strength,  is  brought  into  activity 
by  the  influence  of  the  former.  While  not  by 
any  means  unknown  among  sturdy,  strong  and 
well-fed  infants,  it  is  far  more  frequently  seen 
among  the  children  of  poverty  and  squalor ; 
both  hunger  and  dirt  being  especially  influ- 
ential in  its  production.  In  those  children, 
too,  whose  mothers  are  unable  to  properly 
suckle  their  young  babes  for  some  reason,  or 
to  furnish  a  nourishing  milk  because  of  the 
absence  of  proper  food  for  themselves, 
the  milk  crust  is  apt  to  come  earlier,  to 
disappear  later,  and  to  run  a  severe  course. 
Like  most  forms  of  eczema,  blonde  children 
are  more  prone  to  its  influences  than  darker 
ones,  negroes  rarely  presenting  any  but  the 
mildest  forms. 

Its  name,  milk  crust,  is  more  or  less  mis- 
leading, as  it  occurs  not  only  in  the  youngest 
but  also  in  children  who  no  longer  nurse ;  at 
any  rate,  it  may  be  said  that  most  cases  arise 
proximately  from  some  fault  in  the  digestive 
system — remotely,  often  from  some  constitu- 
tional anomaly,  inherited  or  already  acquired. 
As  already  mentioned,  it  is  usually  first  seen 
somewhere  after  the  first  or  second  week. 
Its  duration  is  most  variable.  Most  cases  of 
the  milder  forms  are  easily  recovered  from  in 
several  weeks,  or  at  most  several  months  ; 
where  there  is  a  pustular  character,  or  where 
the  eruption  is  very  red  or  very  harsh,  this 
period  is  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases,  lengthened  into 
years  or  even  to  an  entire  lifetime. 

The  mild  forms  rarely  need  any  but  home 
treatment.  If  the  eruption  is  confined  to  the 
scalp,  any  mild  ointment,  sweet  lard,  benzo- 
ated  lard,  cold  cream,  white  precipitate  oint- 
ment, or  any  of  a  host  of  others  should  be 
freely  applied  at  bedtime  and  removed  in  the 
morning  with  a  soft  sponge  and  borax-water. 
The  hair,  if  the  child  be  blessed  with  that 
adornment,  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
usual  brushing  and  combing  except  very 
rarely.  The  sponge  will  suffice  to  remove 
the  scales  where  the  disease  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  dandruff ;  where  there  is  a 
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thin  crust  of  dried  serum,  this  may  be  gently 
removed  by  lifting  it  with  the  comb  after 
it  has  itself  begun  to  separate.  It  is  well  to 
continue  the  use  of  unctions  to  the  scalp 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  liability  of  recurrence. 
Upon  the  face,  practically  the  same  treat- 
ment should  be  followed,  except  that  here  it 
is  probably  better  to  apply  the  ointments  upon 
some  form  of  dressing  during  the  sleeping 
hours,  washing  it  off  gently  in  the  morning. 

Where  the  disease  begins  at  once  in  the 
pustular  form,  tending  as  it  does  to  marked 
confluence  of  the  pustules,  it  is  well  to  ap- 
ply to  the  eruption  in  its  early  stage  some 
mild  wash,  as  gruel  water,  and  to  administer 
daily  some  mild  purgative.  When  the  crust 
forms,  the  white  precipitate  ointment  is  prob- 
ably as  good  and  safe  as  any  with  which  to 
begin  local  treatment.  This  form  is,  how- 
ever, as  already  suggested,  apt  to  be  obsti- 
nate, and  it  is  not  a  safe  practice  to  defer 
calling  professional  aid  until  the  disease  has 
assumed  a  chronic  form.  Often  a  crisis  in  the 
infant's  life,  as  dentition,  will  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  affection  ;  but  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  rely  upon  such  a  possibility. 

Prickly  Heat. 

It  is  probably  due  both  to  the  general  ac- 
tivity of  the  infant's  functions  and  to  the  com- 
mon practice  of  bundling  up  small  children 
like  Esquimaux,  that  one  is  so  apt  to  find 
babies  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration and  covered  with  the  minute  red  erup- 
tion of  "prickly  heat,"  even  in  dead  of  win- 
ter. This  is  a  trouble  very  much  more 
common  among  young  infants  than  in  older 
children  or  adults,  but,  as  is  well  known,  it 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  life.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  sweat 
glands ;  and  in  small  children  who  sweat 
easily,  or  who  are  forced  to  perspire  by  a 
superabundance  of  warm  clothing,  it  is  ex- 
tremely common.  Closely  observed,  the 
eruption  of  prickly  heat  will  be  noticed  to 
consist  of  fine  red  papules  or  pimples,  very 
close  to  each  other  and  usually  in  great  num- 
bers, and  placed  upon  a  reddened  skin.  Or, 
instead  of  papules,  the  eruption  may  consist 


of  very  small,  clear  vesicles,  about  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head  or  smaller,  placed  upon  a  red- 
dened base  and  with  the  skin  about  the  erup- 
tion somewhat  inflamed  and  angry,  or,  finally, 
the  two  forms  of  rash  may  coexist.  There  is 
considerable  itchingattendingeitherform,  and 
the  child  is  quite  likely  to  be  peevish  and  irri- 
table and  to  make  futile  attempts  at  scratch- 
ing. If  scratching  be  accomplished  and  the 
eruption  broken,  there  exudes,  especially  in 
the  vesicular  variety,  a  thin  serous  fluid  which, 
upon  drying,  gives  rise  to  fine,  brownish, 
branny  scales.  This  crusting  is,  however,  in- 
significant, and  never  presents  the  disagree- 
able appearances  so  often  met  in  bad  cases 
of  facial  milk  crust.  It  is  quite  possible, 
too,  that  coexistent  with  this  rash  there  may 
be  some  slight  intestinal  derangement  in 
young  infants,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
uneasiness  and  fretfulness  occasioned  in  the 
child  by  the  eruption. 

Left  to  itself,  with  no  attention  paid  to  cor- 
recting indiscretions  in  clothing,  the  rash  of 
prickly  heat  may  continue  indefinitely,  succes- 
sive crops  appearing  after  the  disappearance 
of  preceding  ones ;  and,  as  a  final  result  in 
mismanaged  cases,  an  eczematous  nature  may 
be  acquired  and  the  likelihood  of  cure  greatly 
lessened.  Such  results  are,  however,  only 
possible  in  extreme  cases ;  ordinarily,  the 
proper  care  being  taken,  the  rash  may  disap- 
pear as  suddenly  as  it  first  came,  within  a  few 
hours,  and  leave  absolutely  no  trace  of  its 
presence.  Or,  it  may  gradually  fade  away, 
the  place  of  the  small  elevations  being  taken 
by  very  small  brownish  spots  upon  the  skin  ; 
and  these  in  a  few  days  fade  out  entirely.  It 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  con- 
dition, especially  if  one  finds,  as  is  usual,  that 
the  temperature  in  which  the  child  is  envel- 
oped is  excessive. 

In  treatment,  the  first  thoughts  are  to  be 
directed  to  the  temperature  of  the  apartment. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  infants  de- 
mand very  warm  apartments,  a  temperature 
not  above  70  degrees  Fahr.,  being  quite 
sufficient.  The  clothes  should  likewise  re- 
ceive attention,  and  when  it  is  found  that 
a  child  while  clad  in  a  certain  thick- 
ness perspires  freely,  it  should  be  relieved 
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of  some  of  its  covering.  Clothed  in  its 
shirt,  bandage,  napkin,  socks,  flannel  skirt 
and  muslin  dress,  during  its  waking  hours,  a 
child  requires  no  other  covering  in  a  well- 
warmed  room  ;  and  when  asleep  needs'only 
to  have  a  single  fold  of  knitted  or  woven 
afghan  or  blanket  thrown  over  it.  Should 
the  child  be  prone  to  excessive  activity  of  the 
sweat-glands,  even  when  no  fault  in  the  sur- 
roundings be  discoverable,  arising  perhaps 
from  weakness  or  some  constitutional  fault, 
it  is  a  proper  practice  for  the  caretaker  to 
sponge  the  body  with  a  weak  alum  or  borax 
solution  after  the  bath.  In  treating  the  erup- 
tion, a  solution  of  ordinary  Epsom  salts  will 
be  found  to  greatly  allay  the  itching,  or  a 
solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
hypo  "  bath  so  much  used  in  amateur  pho- 
tography. It  is  quite  soothing,  too,  to  dust 
into  the  folds  and  crevasses  of  the  skin  a  cool- 
ing powder  such  as  may  be  made  from  equal 
parts  of  camphor,  oxide  of  zinc  powder  and 
rice  starch.  These  lotions  and  powderings 
should,  in  an  ordinary  case,  be  performed 
every  several  hours  while  the  itching  is  most 
pronounced. 

In  considering  the  manner  of  clothing  it 
might  be  well  to  add  that  when  the  child  is 
nursing,  the  act  is  sufficient  to  induce  con- 
siderable warmth,  and  that  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  have  any  wrap  about  the  body 
if  the  room  be  of  the  proper  temperature. 

Thrush,  or  Sore  Mouth. 

Speaking  of  skin  troubles,  there  is  a  class 
of  inflammations  arising  from  chafing  or 
from  irritation  by  various  excretions,  which 
is  well  typified  by  the  raw,  inflamed  skin 
about  the  genitals  and  buttocks  in  cases  of 
"  aphthous  sore  mouth,"  a  description  of 
which  will  serve  as  illustrating  the  entire 
class. 

Aphthous  sore  mouth,  or  thrush,  occurs  in 
a  large  proportion  of  infants,  is  more  prone  to 
attack  those  who  are  somewhat  feeble  than  the 
robust,  and  is  often  induced  even  in  the  strong, 
by  lack  of  attention  to  the  mouth.  It  appears 
first  as  small  white  patches,  looking  like  flakes 
of  curdled  milk,  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
lips,  or  upon  the  tongue,  gums  or  palate. 


The  child  is  restless  and  peevish ;  the  lips 
are  dry,  and  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
elevated.  There  is  apt  to  be  associated  at 
once  or  within  a  few  days,  considerable  in- 
testinal derangement,  and  there  are  frequent 
discharges  of  a  loose  watery  character.  These 
stools  are  very  irritating,  and  partly  due  to 
this  property,  and  possibly  to  some  other 
factor  in  the  case,  the  skin  about  the  parts 
becomes  very  much  inflamed  and  raw.  Es- 
pecially in  boys  is  this  noticed,  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  being  very  liable  to  become  in- 
volved. In  bad  cases  the  inflammation  may 
cover  the  inner  parts  of  the  thighs  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  buttocks,  genital  regions, 
and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  is  moist  with  a  serous 
material  that  exudes  ;  and  in  bad  unattended 
cases,  this  becomes  in  parts  crusted  and  fis- 
sured. Discharges  of  urine  or  of  the  thin, 
acrid  stools  serve  only  to  increase  the  trouble 
and  give  rise  to  intense  burning  at  the  mo- 
ment of  contact.  Often  in  severe  cases  the 
children  are  objects  of  pity,  and  occasionally 
even  the  worst  result  may  occur — usually  as 
a  result  of  the  intestinal  condition,  however. 

In  treatment  of  the  skin  lesions  the  first 
object  is  cleanliness  ;  after  each  passage  the 
parts  should  be  well  bathed,  and  the  child 
should  not  be  permitted  to  wear  a  wet  napkin. 
In  these  cases  the  child,  by  his  cries,  is  very  apt 
to  call  attention  to  any  soiling  or  wetting  of  the 
napkin,  and  if  proper  attention  be  paid  there 
need  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  change  the 
cloth  at  once  after  the  performance  of  either 
act.  To  further  allay  the  intolerable  pain 
and  burning,  some  mild  ointment  should  be 
sedulously  applied  after  each  bath,  and  when- 
ever the  diaper  needs  changing.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  probably  no  better  ointment 
than  that  simple  cold  cream  flavored  with  the 
juice  of  fresh  cucumbers,  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  cucumber  cream." 

Besides  this  local  attention  it  is  desirable 
to  care  for  the  mouth  and  internal  digestive 
system,  inasmuch  as  the  trouble  may  con- 
tinue and  become  intensified  if  not  properly 
checked.  For  the  mouth  it  is  the  practice  of 
most  physicians  to  employ  frequent  applica- 
tions of  some  such  remedy  as  borax,  in  the 
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form  of  a  glycerole  or  jelly.  The  glycerole 
of  borax  is  easily  made  by  heating  the  gly- 
cerine, and  adding  as  much  powdered  borax 
as  will  be  dissolved.  The  mouth  should  be 
swabbed  out  with  this  or  similar  preparation 
after  each  nursing  ;  and  it  is  a  good  practice 
for  mothers  to  use  the  same  preparation 
upon  the  nipples,  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  thrush  upon  them. 

The  growth  of  this  disease  upon  the 
nipples  is  similar  to  its  appearance  in  the  in- 
fant's mouth,  as  small  white  patches,  looking 
like  clotted  milk.  Left  upon  the  nipple 
without  care  it  may  give  rise  to  ulcers  of  the 
nipple,  and  even  to  "  caked  "  breast ;  and 
it  may  induce  a  second  attack  in  the  sucking 
infant  after  the  first  has  been  cured,  an  un- 
fortunate continuation  of  the  affection  being 
thus  aroused.  This  cycle  of  disease  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  is  well  worth  the 
digression  ;  it  may  happen  that  the  child 
having  acquired  the  thrush  is,  by  proper  care, 
cured  in  a  day  or  two  without  any  untoward 
effects ;  it  has,  however,  given  it  to  the 
mother's  nipple,  but  for  a  day  or  two,  until 
the  pain  becomes  intense,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  it.  Then  the  child  no  longer  is  given  suck 
from  that  nipple,  the  breast  pump  being  used 
and  proper  applications  employed.  Already, 
however,  the  child  has  a  few  fresh  patches  in 
his  mouth ;  and  thus  the  case  may  continue, 
if  regular,  systematic  care  is  not  taken  of 
both  mother  and  child,  for  weeks  or  even 
months. 

In  order  to  check  the  diarrhoea  that  at- 
tends the  sore  mouth,  usually  simple  chalk 
mixture  will  be  sufficient.  If,  however,  the 
discharge  be  excessive,  and  the  child  be 
markedly  weakened  by  its  continuance,  a 
physician  had  better  be  summoned. 

Jaundice. 

A  final  appearance,  not  really  a  skin  affec- 
tion it  is  true,  but  which  may  from  a  mother's 


point  of  view  be  treated  here,  often  arousing 
the  maternal  anxiety  for  the  newly-born  in- 
fant, is  the  jaundice  that  sometimes  occurs 
within  the  first  few  days  of  a  child's  life  - 
The?e  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  this  symptom,  whether 
it  depends  upon  fault  in  the  circulatory 
system  or  in  the  digestive  system.  Probably 
in  individual  cases  each  theory  may  be 
measurably  correct,  especially  as  in  some  in- 
stances the  jaundice  is  not  seen  to  stain  the 
whites  of  the  eyes,  the  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  mouth,  or  to  give  the  characteristic  yel- 
lowish hue  to  the  urine,  which  is  found  in  true 
jaundice  arising  from  fault  of  the  liver.  Jaun- 
dice of  the  newly-born  is  usually  met  within 
the  first  week  of  the  child's  life,  and  if  it  be 
marked  the  child  will  be  of  a  hue  approach- 
ing a  canary  yellow,  this  hue  being  distri- 
buted, and  affecting  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
skin.  The  fecal  discharges  are  apt  to  be  of 
a  peculiar  white  color,  if  the  meconium  or 
first  passages  of  the  child  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  urine  will  stain  the  napkin 
a  yellowish-green.  The  child  is  apt  to  be 
drowsy  and  heavy,  with  little  appetite ;  and 
the  skin  may  be  dry  and  harsher  than  usual. 

It  is  not  often  of  serious  import  in  these 
young  children,  and  will  usually  disappear 
spontaneously  within  a  week.  In  order  to 
hasten  its  disappearance  the  child  should  be 
given  some  attention  at  the  hands  of  a 
physician,  who  will  probably  employ  a  small 
amount  of  calomel  and  soda,  or  some  one  of 
the  many  other  remedies  used  to  influence 
the  secretion  of  bile.  At  the  same  time  the 
nurse  may  often  aid  the  physician,  by  apply- 
ing over  the  liver  a  pad  soaked  in  hot  water, 
or  hot  water  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  protected 
on  the  outside  by  a  piece  of  paraffin  paper  or 
oiled  silk. 

Where  the  jaundice  is  not  uniformly  deep, 
and  does  not  affect  the  eyes,  no  attention 
need  be  paid  to  it. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  ON  THE  FARM.— II. 

BY  ADELE  OBERNDORF. 


HAVING  bestowed  our  first  energies  in 
the  early  days  of  spring,  as  shown  in 
the  paper  last  month,  on  planting  and  sow- 
ing what  we  need  for  providing  articles  of 
food  necessary  for  our  table,  we  may  next 
indulge  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
other  ornamental  plants.  On  this  occasion 
we  shall  teach  those  of  our  young  children 
who  will  have  a  share  in  the  proposed  delight- 
ful work  that,  though  the  useful  must  have 
precedence,  the  ornamental  should  never  be 
neglected  nor  forgotten. 

Before  the  season  arrives  when  the  flower- 
garden  is  to  be  laid  out  and  planted,  our  lit- 
tle ones  should  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  floriculture  in  the  portion  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  live,  and  be  able  to  assist  us 
in  selecting  the  proper  ground. 

While  ours  is  not  the  Kindergarten  system 
as  usually  understood — but  simply  an  earnest 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  the  busy 
farmer's  wife,  to  let  her  children  live  and 
work  with  her  and  make  that  work  as  instruc- 
tive as  she  can — we  will  try  to  give  our  chil- 
dren its  teachings  as  often  as  we  can.  The 
little  pupils  of  the  city  Kindergarten  grow 
very  familiar  with  simple  geometrical  figures, 
the  circle,  oval,  square,  triangle,  etc.  Do 
you  not  think  our  country  children  can  learn 
these  forms  quite  as  well  if  we  lay  them 
off  for  flower  beds,  where  during  the  summer 
months  they  will  continually  force  themselves 
on  the  child's  observation  with  their  endless 
supply  of  lovely  gay  blossoms  ?  We  do  not 
propose  to  make  our  flower  beds  elaborate, 
for  mother,  with  such  assistance  as  the  chil- 
dren can  render,  undertakes  to  do  this  work 
herself.  But  neat  and  pretty,  by  a  plan 
thoughtfully  arranged  beforehand,  we  will 
make  our  garden,  in  order  that  our  little  ones 
may  derive  a  real  benefit  from  it.  Let  us  feel 
sure  we  can  carry  out  successfully  all  that 
we  have  once  begun. 

Flowers  are  propagated  in  three  ways.  We 


have  taught  our  little  gardeners  during  the 
winter  how  plants  are  raised  from  cuttings. 
They  have  often  rooted  such  cuttings  and 
had  many  a  glad  surprise  lifting  the  little 
green  twig  from  its  bed  of  sand  and  finding 
at  .its  end  the  nicest  white  rootlets.  How 
proud  they  feel  now,  carrying  the  flower  pots 
with  young  plants  of  their  own  raising ;  they 
are  so  happy  to  be  able  to  help  in  filling  mam- 
ma's flower  bed,  or  perhaps  making  a  bed  of 
their  own  if  they  have  plants  enough. 

Flowers  that  are  raised  from  seeds,  such 
as  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum,  violets,  pan- 
sies,  etc.  (all  pretty  for  bordering,  their  trail- 
ing propensities  keeping  them  low  on  the 
ground),  have  been  sown  in  seed  boxes  or 
hot  beds,  to  be  transplanted  in  the  open  air 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled  easily.  Not  all  children  can  be 
trusted  with  these  tender  plants  ;  but  if  they 
cannot  do  the  planting  entirely  let  them  make 
the  holes  for  them,  and  water  them  after  they 
are  planted,  for  children  must  be  kept  busy 
some  way ;  when  their  interest  in  the  work  in 
hand  has  once  been  fully  aroused  they  must 
have  some  share  in  it  until  it  is  done. 

When  the  borders  are  all  made  and  those 
plants  that  were  kept  in  the  house  during  the 
winter  have  been  imbedded,  the  covering  re- 
moved from  those  that  were  left  in  the 
ground,  we  will  next  bring  out  the  bulbs — 
gladiolus,  tube  roses,  dahlias,  etc.  While  un- 
packing and  separating  them  let  us  teach  the 
children  a  little  object  lesson  in  somewhat 
the  following  manner  : 

What  do  I  hold  in  my  hand  ?  A  number 
of  bulbs  grown  together. 

How  many  of  these  shall  we  plant  in  one 
place  ?  One. 

Then,  how  is  it  that  so  many  have  grown 
together?  They  must  have  all  grown  out  of 
the  one. 

So  they  did.  Which  one  of  them  was 
planted  last  year  ?  The  large  one  in  the 
center. 
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Yes,  that  is  the  one.  Does  it  not  look  like 
the  mamma  with  her  little  children  around 
her? 

If  the  subject  is  new  and  the  children  are 
eager  for  information,  their  questions,  when 
ours  are  exhausted,  may  lead  to  quite  a 
lengthy  and  instructive  conversation.  The 
work  described  will  probably  occupy  a  num- 
ber of  days.  It  is  well  not  to  undertake  to 
do  much  of  it  at  one  time,  or  else  we  weary 
our  little  helping  hands,  and  find  them  less 
ready  for  work  the  next  day. 

Flowering  shrubbery,  climbing  vines,  flow- 
ers in  vases  or  whatever  else  may  be  grow- 
ing on  our  farm  of  an  ornamental  nature, 
will  receive  our  care  and  attention  as  we  can 
take  time — a  great  many  demands  are  made 
on  our  time  when  nature  awakes  to  new  life, 
and  it  is  with  good  management  only  that 
we  can  accomplish  all.  Let  us  study  then 
how  to  manage  well  for  the  benefit  of  our 
dear  little  children  ;  they  will  always  remem- 
ber with  feelings  of  warmest  gratitude  the 
mother  who,  amidst  all  her  labors  and  cares, 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  instruct  them, 
making  their  happiness  her  constant  study. 

The  first  work  in  vegetable  and  flower 
garden  being  completed,  we  will  now  carry 
our  Kindergarten  into  the  animal  world,  the 
poultry  yard  first  of  all.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing within  the  children's  hearing  the 
best  methods  of  poultry  raising;  they  may 
be  drawn  into  the  conversation  and  tell  us 
what  they  remember  of  last  year's  hatching 
season.  They  will  probably  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  set  the  first  hens ;  we  gladly  give  it, 
but  there  is  other  work  to  do  first.  "  I 
wonder  who  will  clean  the  old  nests  and 
make  nice,  fresh,  new  ones  ?  "  "  Do  let  me," 
is  the  eager  reply  of  our  little  workers. 
Brooms  and  brushes  are  brought  out,  and 
our  hatching  house  is  soon  in  good  order. 
The  little  wagon  is  then  drawn  to  the  barn 
and  loaded  with  hay  for  lining  the  nests. 

When  all  preparations  necessary  for  the 
approaching  season  of  hatching  are  made,  let 
us  employ  the  time  until  then  to  teach  our 
children  all  they  can  understand  about  this 
interesting  process.  We  may  tell  them  that 
from  the  time  the  eggs  are  placed  under  the 


hen  the  chicks  begin  to  form  ;  that  each  day 
they  grow  until  they  have  absorbed  the  en- 
tire contents  of  the  eggs ;  that  they  live  and 
move  long  before  the  shell  breaks ;  that  the 
hen  adds  nothing  to  the  eggs  but  that  the 
warmth  of  her  body  causes  the  embryo  to 
spring  into  life,  and  that  the  same  warmth 
from  any  other  source  would  perform  the 
work  equally  well.  The  incubator  illustrates 
this,  and,  if  we  can,  let  us  show  our  children 
how  chicks  are  hatched  by  that  process. 
During  our  daily  evening  visit  to  the  hen 
house  we  will  have  the  children  watch  the  hens, 
so  that  they  may  learn  to  judge  themselves 
when  a  hen  wants  a  nest.  Their  patient  or 
impatient  waiting  is  soon  at  an  end ;  the 
hatching  is  to  begin.  The  eggs  selected  for 
that  purpose  the  children  may  carefully  de- 
posit into  the  nests,  then  bring  the  hens  to 
their  new  quarters.  When  we  have  seen 
them  take  possession  we  will  leave  them  and 
never  disturb  them  except  to  supply  food 
and  water. 

Three  weeks  we  have  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  brood.  Finally  the 
happy  day  arrives ;  a  faint  sound  is  heard 
first  under  one  hen,  then  under  another. 
The  little  ones  listen  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion ;  what  had  been  their  hearts'  desire  has 
become  a  reality.  What  joy !  I  will  gently 
raise  the  hen  a  little  above  the  eggs  to  show 
them  how  chicks  hatch.  "  Now  you  may 
look  in  and  tell  me  what  you  see  going  on  in 
the  nest." 

"  One  or  two  are  entirely  free  from  the  shell 
and  look  dry  and  plump  and  pretty;  a  few  are 
still  wet  or  just  struggling  out,  breaking  the 
shell  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line  in  the  mid- 
dle; some  have  only  pushed  their  small  bills 
through,  beginning  their  noisy  existence  even 
before  they  have  left  the  egg."  Chicks  often 
need  our  assistance  to  free  them  from  the 
shell,  and,  while  carefully  peeling  them  out  we 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  show  our  little 
ones  how  a  young  bird  lies  inside  an  egg,  and 
to  add  the  further  instruction  that  all  birds 
come  into  existence  in  this  way. 

The  hatching  season  usually  occupies  about 
two  months;  a  long  time  to  keep  alive  the 
children's  interest  in  the  work  in  hand.  I 
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find  the  surest  way  is  to  let  them  do  more 
and  more  of  the  work  connected  with  this 
part  of  farming.  We  may  let  them  prepare 
the  food,  feed  the  chicks,  carry  water  to  them, 
gather  the  eggs,  etc.  In  this  way  they  may 
become  really  helpful  and  learn  early  to  be 
watchful  and  reliable.  "  See  if  all  is  well  in 
the  poultry-yard,"  sends  them  on  an  errand 
of  great  responsibility  in  their  eyes,  and  they 
will  often  return  with  a  lengthy  report,  to 
every  word  of  which  we  must,  of  course, 
listen  very  patiently.  When  finally  the  hatch- 
ing is  ended,  that  is,  when  we  have  as  many 
chicks  as  we  expect  to  keep  or  sell,  as  the 
case  may  be,  they  still  require  much  care, 
especially  in  cold  and  wet  weather.  Let  us, 
then,  induce  our  children  to  study  their  wants 
and  to  supply  them.  Grown  fowls,  on  a 
farm,  require  but  little  care  through  the  sum- 
mer— the  children  need  only  watch,  that  they 
don't  wander  into  the  garden  and  work  de- 
struction there  among  our  young  plants. 

We  want  our  children  to  treat  all  animals 
gently  and  kindly,  though  I  do  not  think  it 
right  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  a  tender 
affection  for  animals  that  we  keep  for  food. 
I  should  rather  have  a  child  look  on  coolly 
when  a  fowl  is  killed  than  grieve  about  it  or 
run  away  from  such  a  sight.  Children  must 
know  that  we  keep  fowls  to  supply  our  table, 


and  that  they  must  be  killed  before  they  can 
be  used,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  veget- 
ables have  to  be  plucked  or  uprooted  when 
wanted  for  the  table. 

Our  children  should  learn  that  other  kinds 
of  poultry  have  different  habits.  Turkeys, 
guinea  fowls,  ducks  and  geese,  take  longer  to 
hatch  than  chickens.  Little  turkeys  are  very 
tender  and  must  be  kept  warm  and  dry. 
Ducks  and  geese  are  kept  for  their  feathers 
as  well  as  their  flesh;  they  rarely  try  to  hide 
their  eggs,  while  turkeys  and  guinea  fowls 
will  wander  away  a  great  distance  for  a  secure 
hiding  place,  and  many  a  hunt  we  often  have 
till  we  find  their  eggs.  We  often  have 
chickens  hatch  the  eggs  of  other  fowls  be- 
cause they  are  more  easily  controlled  and 
make  the  best  mothers.  See  them  gather 
their  young  brood  under  their  protecting 
wings  during  a  shower  or  when  night  falls  ! 
For  eggs,  we  rely  almost  solely  on  chickens, 
though  other  eggs  are  a  pleasant  variety  for 
the  table. 

Thus,  we  give  our  children  enough  instruc- 
tion and  employment  each  day  to  make  their 
country  life  truly  pleasurable ;  they  know 
what  blessings  they  enjoy;  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  nature  are  pointed  out  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  never  grow  indifferent  to 
their  surroundings. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


Crocheted  Collar. 

This  collar  is  composed  of  rosettes  crocheted 
of  ecru  cotton.  Begin 
on  a  ring  of  1 2  chains 
into  which  crochet 
21  tight  stitches, 
and  a  second  row  all 
around  of  25  tight 
stitches.  The  rest  of 
the  work  can  be 
easily  gathered  from 
the  illustration. 
Shape  the  collar,  by  arranging  two  rows  of  the 
rosettes  on  a  paper  pattern,  filling  out  the  inter- 
vening spaces  by  small  chrocheted  rings  and  con- 
necting threads.    The  outer  rosettes  are  then 


sewed  on  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  a  neat 
band  crocheted  along  the  top,  beneath  which  a 


ribbon  is  sewn,  and  tied  in  a  bow  in  front, 
cuffs  are  made  to  match. 


The 
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Boy's  Costume. 

A  more  boyish  dress  for  a  two  or  three  year  old 
child  than  the  pretty  model  here  given,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  It  is  in  simple  Mother 
Hubbard  shape,  the  skirt  cut  rather  scant,  and 
held  in  below  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  velvet  or  cloth, 
in  accordance  with  the  material  of  the  dress, 
fastened  in  front  by  a  mother  of  pearl  buckle,  the 
buttons  being  likewise  of  pearl.    If  it  be  difficult 


to  procure  a  buckle  matching  the  buttons  used,  it 
may  be  made  of  the  material  of  the  dress  over  a 
stiff  card-board  foundation,  the  fastening  being 
effected  by  patent  hooks  sewed  underneath. 
Collar  and  cuffs  of  lace  in  the  popular  "  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy"  style  give  a  becoming  finish  to 
the  costume. 

The  simply  constructed  and  very  effective 
design  for  a  chrocheted  collar  described  in  this 
issue  will  look  extremely  well  with  this  suit. 


Baby  Shoe. 

This' pretty  and  comfortable  little  shoe  is  cut  in 
one  piece  from  chamois  skin,  the  latter  being  laid 
double  at  the  dotted  line  indicated  in  the  diagram. 


The  upper  edges  are  bound  with  pale  blue  ribbon, 
which  also  serves  to  fasten  the  shoe.  Our  illus- 
tration shows  two  ways  of  ornamenting  the  dainty 


little  mocassins,  either  along  the  edges,  or  on  the 
vamp,  with  a  vine  or  spray  of  embroidery.  If 
made  for  every-day  wear,  a  binding  of  woolen 


braid,  and  a  loop  and  button  for  closing,  will  be 
very  serviceable,  as  thus  constructed  the  shoes 
will  stand  a  number  of  washings. 


Infant's  Sock. 

The  lower  part  of  this  novel  and  serviceable 
sock  is  of  soft, 
thick,  white 
flannel,  and 
shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  dia- 
gram given 
elsewhere  for 
the  baby  shoe, 
with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the 
slit  at  the  side 
is  omitted,  and 
the  top  round- 
ed off  well  over 
the  instep.  The  edges  of  the  flannel  are  caught 
in  with  button  hole  stitches  worked  in  white  cot- 
ton, set  rather  far  apart  and  laid  flatly  over  each 
other,  at  the  seams  down  the  vamp  and  across  the 
toes,  so  that  there  may  be  nothing  bulky  any- 
where to  irritate  Baby's  tender  flesh.  A  fancy 
braid,  cat  or  feather  stitched  on,  covers  the  seams 
and   forms  a  border  around  the  top.  Now 
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crochet,  of  white  wool,  into  the  upper  edge  50 
tight  stitches;  divide  these  on  three  knitting 
needles,  and  knit  33  rows,  two  right  and  two  re- 
versed straight  along,  as  for  the  top  of  a  stocking. 
Finish  off  at  the  top  with  a  row  of  picots,  and 
draw  a  crocheted  cord  through  beneath  it,  affixing 
full,  short  tassels  at  the  ends. 


Infant's  Flannel  Skirt. 

The  band  for  this  skirt  is  cut  of  flannel  and  is 
about  6  inches  deep. 
It  is  hollowed  out 
under  the  arms  and 
sloped  off  at  the  left 
side,  this  narrow 
end  being  slipped 
under  the  back- 
piece  through  a  slit 
left  for  the  purpose 
on  the  opposite  side, 
as  may  be  seen  in 
the  picture.  An 
extra  front  piece  of 
flannel  is  stitched 
on  in  diamond  pat- 
tern, and  the  shoulder  bands,  as  well  as  all  the 
edges,  are  worked  in  scallops  of  button-hole  stitch. 


Little  Girl's  White  Sailor  Suit. 

Now  that  the  shop  windows  and  counters  are 
full  of  embroideries  again  for  summer  uses,  it  will 


The  moderately  full  skirt  is  laid  in  flat  plaits  at 
the  top,  and  means  of  closing  furnished  by  broad 
tape  or,  more  fancifully,  white  or  colored  ribbon. 


Edgings  for  Infants'  Garments. 

These  simple  little  crocheted  edgings  wa>h 
very  satisfacto- 
rily, and  are  so 
easily  copied 
from  the  illus- 
tration that  they 
scarcely  need  a 
detailed  ex- 
planation. We 
think  they  will 
be  found  ser- 
viceable and  appropriate  for  various  uses. 


not  be  difficult  to  find  some  handsome  edgings, 
which,  combined  with  nainsook  or  lawn,  will  go 
toward  the  making  ot 
this  handsome  little  cos- 
tume. The  sleeveless 
waist,  attached  to  the 
full  skirt,  which  shows 
a  cluster  of  fine  tucks 
where  the  embroidery 
joins  the  1  a  w  n  ,  is 
trimmed  on  the  bosom 
to  simulate  a  chemisette 
1  under  the  broad,  low-cut  sailor  collar  on  the 
blouse.  The  full  sleeves  have  cuffs  of  embroidery 
at  the  wrists,  and  elastic  holds  in  the  blouse  at 
the  waist  line.  White  moire  ribbon  is  tied  loosely 
around  the  skirt  into  a  bow  at  the  side,  and  a 
careless  bow  finishes  off  the  sailor  collar  in  front. 


A  New  Way  for  Closing  Pillow-slips. 

The  ingenious  device  for  closing  a  slip,  pre- 
sented by  the  accompanying  illustration,  will  be 
apt  to  catch  many  a  mother's  fancy,  as  it  does 
away  with  the  buttons  that  are  apt  to  hurt  a 
restless  baby's  head  now  and  then,  and  which, 
moreover,  have  such  a  faculty  of  breaking  off  in 
their  weekly  transit  through  the  wringing  ma- 
chine.   The  method  here  given  requires  but  one 
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button  at  the  extreme  end,  and  though  necessi- 
tating a  little  additional  labor,  as  the  button 
holes  must  be  placed  rather  near  each  other,  will 
give  satisfaction.  The  length  of  the  loops— made 
of  narrow  tape,  or  crocheted  chains  of  cotton  — 
is  determined  by  the  distance  between  the  button 


holes,  and  a  button  hook  or  coarse  crochet 
needle  is  the  best  instrument  employed  in  closing, 
though  the  fingers  alone  can  also  accomplish  the 
work,  albeit  not  so  quickly. 

Child's  Wagner  Cap. 

This  quaint  and  becoming  cap,  fashioned  in  the 
style  worn  by  the  great  poet-composer,  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  prevailing  "  jockey  "  and  "  Tam 
O'Shanter,"  and  hence  will  prove  welcome  to 
those  who  like  to  adopt  odd  and  uncommon 


styles.  It  is  made  as  follows:  An  inner  cap  is 
made  out  of  a  circular  piece  of  white  silk  or  silesia, 
15  inches  in  diameter,  drawn  in  to  fit  the  child's 


head.  A  strip  of  the  material  of  which  the 
"Wagner"  is  to  be  made— in  our  model,  deep 
red  cloth — 5  inches  wide  and  43  inches  long,  is 
sewed  together  at  the  short  sides,  gathered  in 
closely  at  the  top  and  fastened  down  beneath  a 
large  covered  button,  exactly  on  the  center  of  the 
inner  cap.  The  lower  edge  is  drawn  in 
with  flat  elastic  to  fit  the  head.  A  strip 
of  the  cloth  about  5  inches  deep,  em- 
broidered with  black  silk  and  pinked  at 
the  edge,  is  gathered  in  around  the  button, 
and  lends  the  cap  its  distinctive  style  and 
charm.  The  materials  used  in  the  mak- 
ing can  of  course  be  varied  to  suit  indi- 
vidual taste  or  to  be  in  consonance  with 
the  little  one's  costume.  Black  velvet  is  emi- 
nently becoming  ;  and  in  order  to  match  the 
boy's  dress  described  in  another  column  the  top 


piece  could  be  of  white  lace  to  match  the  collar 
and  cuffs,  while  the  cap  could  be  made  of  white 
lawn  and  embroidery  to  correspond  with  the  girl's 
sailor  suit. 


TROUSSEAU  AND  LAYETTE. 

BY  MAY   DEALING  BEVIER. 


IT  has  been  so  much  the  custom  of  late,  under 
the  influence  of  "higher  education,"  to 
revile  that  busy  little  tool  the  needle,  that  for  the 
sake  of  justice  one  is  tempted  to  follow  Ruskin 
and  exalt  it  to  a  most  honorable  place  in  the 
throng  of  great  and  useful  inventions.  And  in- 
deed such  honor  would  not  be  quite  undeserved, 
for  apart  from  the  actual,  practical  ends  it  has 
served,  the  needle  has  been  for  centuries  a  faithful 


friend  and  companion  to  woman,  and  most  of  all 
a  friend  to  her  in  hours  of  solitude.  It  has  whiled 
away  countless  lengths  of  dull  existence  in  the 
idle  monotony  of  the  zananas  of  India  and  the 
harems  of  Turkey,  in  the  English  towers  of  old 
where  the  fair  Emilys  looked  longingly  out  at  the 
lively  world,  and  then  turned  to  lose  their  sighs 
in  the  charms  of  the  knights  on  their  tapestry 
frames;  in  those  faded  rooms  where  sit  the  old 
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Mrs.  Transomes  haunted  by  nagging,  remorseful 
memories,  banished  only  by  the  sharp  thrusts  of 
the  active  little  weapon,  busy  the  while  making 
artistic  samplers,  which  the  next  generation  criti- 
cises with  mild  scorn,  yet  treasures  so  lovingly. 
One  often  hears  those  old  laces,  embroideries  and 
tapestries  disparaged  as  the  products  of  grossly 
wasted  hours,  but  one  is  often,  alas !  ignorant  of 
the  many  lires  in  which  those  useless  things  were 
wings  for  the  slow-pacing  hours,  and  shields 
against  the  lashings  of  Nemesis. 

One  loves,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recall  those 
pictures  of  the  dear  old  grandmother  placidly 
knitting  in  the  early  twilight,  the  family  all  about 
her,  her  pleasant  face  smiling  sympathy  to  the 
happy  chatter,  her  dim  eyes  reflecting  the  glory  of 
the  fading  day,  while  all  the  time  the  wrinkled,  aged 
hands  are  busy  guiding  the  swift-flashing  needles. 
Those  dear  old  hands  that  have  toiled  for  us  so 
lovingly  through  long  years!— they  cannot  do 
very  much  now,  yet  for  her  sake  how  glad  we  are 
that  they  need  not  be  quite  idle.  Those  piles  of 
socks  and  mittens  and  little  baby  comforts — what 
a  source  of  delight  they  are  to  her  as  well  as 
to  us ! 

Indeed,  I  think  that  in  most  of  our  own  experi- 
ences there  have  been  times  when  a  needle  and 
thread  and  a  few  yards  of  white  muslin  would 
have  been  a  great  boon.  I  have  even  heard  some 
very  intelligent  men  regret  that  in  the  way  of 
light  occupation  their  sex  had  nothing  to  take  the 
place  of  the  needle.  A  woman  can  often  listen 
and  think,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  her 
fingers  profitably  and  pleasantly,  while  her 
stouter  helpmeet  sits  idly  by,  pulling  his  mus- 
tache or  twiddling  his  thumbs. 

But  if  the  needle  is  often  a  blessing  to  redeem 
women  from  utter  idleness,  it  is  frequently  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  curse  to  goad  them  to  foolish 
and  fruitless  labors.  There  are  times  in  a  wo- 
man's life  when  she  ought  scarcely  to  touch  a 
needle,  and  yet  sadly  enough  those  are  apt  to  be 
just  the  times  when  she  uses  it  the  most.  Just 
when  she  should  avoid  all  confining  occupation, 
when  she  should  guard  most  jealously  her  store 
of  strength  and  health,  and  should  use  every 
means  to  increase  it  for  the  future  hour  of  trial, 
she  almost  invariably  does  more  of  a  certain 
harmful  kind  of  work  than  at  any  other  time  in 
her  whole  life,  unless  indeed  she  be  wealthy. 
Then  of  course  the  seamstress  and  shopkeeper 
take  all  this  burden  of  work,  but  that  does  not 
apply  to  the  majority. 

The  amount  of  sewing  which  accumulates  on 


the  hands  of  a  young  wife  looking  forward  to 
motherhood,  makes  even  her  bridal  trousseau 
seem  a  trifling  affair.  In  the  first  place,  if  she  has 
not  been  married  very  long  there  are  still  numer- 
ous little  odds  and  ends  which  the  needs  of  house- 
keeping demand;  then  in  most  instances  she 
must  provide  for  herself  an  entire  new  outfit  of 
clothing.  Not  a  single  one  of  those  pretty  gar- 
ments which  fitted  so  well  a  few  months  ago  are 
wearable  now.  There  is  not  a  detail  of  her  cloth- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  stockings  and  shoes, 
which  does  not  have  to  be  altered,  for  seldom  has 
any  provision  whatever  been  made  beforehand 
for  this  change;  and  last  and  most  important  of 
all  is  the  wardrobe  of  the  little  expected  one, 
which  according  to  the  present  demands  of  society 
must  be  a  large  and  elaborate  affair.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  fact  that  the  unborn  child,  before  its 
wondering  eyes  have  ever  opened  to  the  daylight, 
is  predestined  a  slave  to  fashion. 

The  young  wife,  in  the  zeal  of  her  tender  love, 
gladly  spends  hours  each  day  in  preparing  this 
dainty  outfit.  She  rightly  esteems  it  a  privilege 
to  provide  every  possible  comfort  and  luxury 
within  her  means  for  the  little  one  who  is  so  near 
her  heart.  In  accomplishing  this,  however,  she 
often  sacrifices  not  only  her  own  strength  and 
future  health,  but  also  those  of  her  child. 

There  is  an  ever  present  temptation  at  such  a 
time  to  immure  one's  self,  to  stay  quietly  in  the 
house,  partly  owing  to  physical  lassitude  and 
partly  in  obedience  to  fashion  and  a  natural  desire 
to  avoid  observation  and  criticism.  It  would  be 
a  grand  thing  if  a  woman  could  resist  this  tempta- 
tion, and,  properly  clothed,  spend  most  of  the  time 
on  pleasant  days  out-of-doors,  not  necessarily 
walking  about  all  the  time,  but  in  different  ways 
taking  in  large  draughts  of  sunlight  and  oxygen, 
and  putting  herself  under  the  influence  of  happy, 
healthful  nature.  If  however,  she  stay  at  home, 
there  is  no  occupatioTi  more  injurious  to  her 
general  health  than  much  sewing.  I  need  not 
enter  into  details  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  prolonged  compression  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  cramping  of  the  body,  the  curving  of  the  back 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  lower  limbs  are  very 
hurtful.  My  desire  now  is  chiefly  to  point  out  a 
few  ways  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  this  inju-  » 
rious  woik. 

To  begin  with,  let  a  young  girl,  in  preparing 
her  wedding  outfit,  lay  aside  false  prejudice  and 
false  modesty,  and  take  wise  thought  for  the  future 
while  she  has  seamstress  and  dress-maker  at  hand 
to  help  her.  Here  let  me  suggest  some  details.  As 
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to  the  underclothing  :  in  addition  to  the  orthodox 
suits  of  garments  which  she  takes  a  happy  pride 
in  displaying  to  her  intimate  friends,  she  should 
make  three  of  each  article  (that  is  not  a  large 
number,  but  it  may  be  sufficient),  to  be  put  aside 
by  themselves,  and  not  for  exhibition.  Of  these 
articles  make  the  drawers,  two  flannel  skirts,  and 
white  petticoats,  with  drawing  strings  instead  of 
bands;  the  fullness  can  then  be  arranged  as  neces- 
sary; also  put  in  each  of  these  skirts 'a  two-inch 
tuck  near  the  top,  which  can  be  let  out  when 
extra  length  becomes  desirable.  On  each  side  of 
the  corset  covers  or  underwaists  insert  a  little 
gored  piece,  widening  to  three  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  one  inch  at  the  waist  line.  It 
is  not  very  needful,  however,  to  provide  these,  for 
in  most  cases  corsets  and  corset-covers  are  soon 
exchanged  for  the  more  comfortable  "  corset- 
waist" — and  I  would  by  no  means  advise  anyone 
to  bother  with  those  that  are  specially  patented 
and  advertised;  they  are  very  expensive,  costing 
five  dollars  each  for  perfectly  plain  ones,  and  ihey 
fit  in  no  respect  better  than  those  which  can  be 
had  at  any  good  corset  store  for  one  dollar  and 
a-half.  These  are  tried  on  when  purchased,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  fit. 

The  three  night  dresses  should  have  large 
sleeves,  fitting  more  loosely  than  those  for  ordi- 
nary wear,  and  they  should  be  made  to  button 
down  to  the  hem.  They  are  then  much  easier  to 
get  on  or  off,  and  are  in  consequence  a  comfort 
in  times  of  illness  when  one  cannot  help  one's- 
self  to  any  extent. 

In  this  outfit  there  should  also  be  one  wrapper 
or  tea  gown  with  full  loose  front,  and  at  least  one 
dark  wool  dress,  of  light  weight,  with  skirt  made 
as  suggested  above,  and  a  waist  either  in  blouse 
fashion,  of  surah  silk  for  instance,  or  perhaps 
with  loose  jacket  front  and  a  long  full  vest  under. 
There  are  many  pretty  ways  of  making  dresses, 
particularly  at  present,  wHich  serve  effectually  to 
conceal  the  outlines  of  the  form  if  that  is  desired. 
I  make  these  suggestions  as  mere  hints. 

For  an  outer  wrap  there  can  be  nothing  more 
serviceable  and  pretty  than  the  long,  circular 
"peasant  cloaks"  now  in  style,  made  with  back 
shirred  at  neck  and  waist,  and  drawn  in  slightly 
t  to  the  figure,  and  the  front  flowing  loose.  Made 
in  cashmere-like  goods  of  pretty  color,  they  are 
both  comfortable  and  becoming. 

With  these  few  additions  to  the  usual  trousseau, 
an  emergency  would  be  provided  for. 

Now  as  to  the  little  wardrobe.  I  wish  I  could 
make  every  young  mother  realize  that  her  baby's 


incomparable  sweetness  and  beauty  are  all  secure 
in  the  dimples,  the  smiles,  the  bright  shining  eyes, 
the  soft  curling  hair,  the  round  white  tender 
limbs  of  babyhood,  and  that  all  the  laces  and  rib- 
bons and  furbelows  of  a  dozen  layettes  could  not 
enhance  that  beauty  one  jot.  And  moreover, 
that  so  many  of  these  adornments  which  cost  hours 
of  weary  labor,  though  lovingly  and  tenderly 
given,  are  merely  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
little  one  (as  every  mother  comes  to  perceive 
sooner  or  later),  who,  if  he  had  his  own  way, 
would  kick  loose  entirely  from  the  trammels  of 
civilization  and  rejoice  in  his  own  pink  naked- 
ness. But  in  our  climate,  his  wardrobe  is  a 
necessity  and  a  large  necessity.  For  a  baby  should 
be  kept  faultlessly  neat,  and  to  do  this  there  must 

[  be  a  good  supply  of  garments  to  draw  upon, 
which  again  involves  much  work. 

To  avoid,  however,  all  rush  and  worry  toward 
the  end,  for  fear  of  scant  preparation,  this  outfit 
should  be  planned  and  systematically  worked  at 
as  soon  as  its  future  need  is  perceived.  And  I 
would  plead  with  every  thoughtful  woman  not  to 
be  dictated  to  by  fashion  in  this  matter,  but  to 
depend  upon  her  own  good  sense  and  shun  un- 
necessary expense  and  labor.  At  first  glance  it 
would  seem  as  if  common-sense  ruled  in  these 

|  "styles  for  children  "  more  at  present  than  even 
a  few  months  ago,  for  those  interminable  skirts 
with  round  upon  round  of  tucking,  insertions  and 
frills,  are  things  of  the  past ;  the  day  of  "  Ham- 
burg "  is  gone  for  a  while,  and  in  its  stead  sim- 
plicity reigns.  But  what  a  "simplicity!"  An 
apparent  one  only,  of  yards  and  yards  of  the  finest 
hen»stitching,  briar-stitching  and  feather-stitch- 
ing, on  materials  of  gossamer-like  delicacy,  re- 
quiring even  more  time,  eye-sight  and  application 

J  than  the  preceding  styles.  It  is  fine  and  beauti- 
ful, and  peculiarly  becoming  to  the  dainty  wearer, 
but  it  is  not  worth  what  it  costs,  and,  as  said  be- 
fore, adds  nothing  to  the  baby's  charms. 

If  the  little  dresses  are  neatly  hemmed  and  fin- 
ished with  a  tiny  frill  of  soft  lace  about  the  neck 
and  sleeves,  for  example,  they  are  as  becoming 
and  serviceable  as  the  more  elaborate  garments. 
Then  the  fancy  cashmere  wrappers,  while  pretty, 
are,  after  all,  not  very  useful,  serving  chiefly  as 
wraps  in  passing  through  chilly  halls,  etc.  Their 
need  is  amply  supplied  by  the  old-fashioned 
blanket,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  easier 
to  make  and  much  easier  to  adjust. 

The  long,  heavy  cloak,  too,  with  its  mass  of 
silk  embroidery,  is  supplanted  now  by  something 
far  simpler.    The  lack  of  other  adornment  is 
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atoned  for  by  the  beauty  of  fine  material,  and 
the  grace  of  quaint,  dainty  styles  of  making.  In 
short,  what  should  be  aimed  at  is  neatness,  dainti- 
ness, and  the  avoidance  of  all  useless  expense  and 
labor.  One  would  not  suggest,  of  course,  that 
there  should  be  entire  lack  of  adornment  on  these 
little  garments  ;  that  there  should  be  none  of  those 
graceful  touches  of  the  dainty  woman's  skill  ;  none 
of  those  signs  of  the  tender  mother-love  which  are 
so  dear  to  us  all ;  but  would  only  plead  for  a 
little  moderation  with  them. 

It  would  not  be  wise,,  to  say  the  least,  for  any- 
one to  rest  in  comparative  idleness  for  months. 


A  little  sewing  or  knitting  is  often,  as  I  have  said, 
both  profitable  and  pleasant.  A  housekeeper, 
even  a  young  housekeeper,  will  always  find  holes 
to  be  darned,  rents  to  be  mended,  and  by  giv- 
ing ample  attention  to  these  trifling  needs,  she 
can  rest  satisfied  when  the  weeks  of  enforced 
idleness  come,  that  her  household  is  all  in  good 
order. 

So  if  she  and  the  little  one  are  comfortably 
provided  for,  the  rush  of  preparation,  which  often 
develops  into  strain  and  worry,  is  entirely  avoided, 
and  plenty  of  time  is  left  for  healthy,  useful  occu- 
pation and  amusement. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


Thumb-sucking 
Nipped  in  the  Bud. 


— I  want  to  tell  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  my  experience  in 
weaning  our  first  baby  from 
his  thumb.  I  feel  confident  he  could  have 
been  broken  of  the  habit  when  he  began  as 
a  wee  baby,  but  I  thought  it  a  comfort 
to  him  while  his  teeth  were  first  coming,  and 
thought  he  would  break  himself  in  time.  But 
no,  indeed!  It  seemed  more  and  more  a  neces- 
sity till  I  weaned  him  from  the  breast,  and  then  I 
made  a  canton  flannel  cot  which  was  fastened 
securely  around  the  wrist.  Of  course  the  child 
was  grieved,  and  resorted  at  once  to  the  other 
thumb;  then  that  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  just  a  week  both  cots  were  removed 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  suck  his  thumbs 
after  that.  Often  when  we  were  putting  on 
fresh  cots  he  would  find  his  thumbs,  but  after  the 
first  few  days  didn't  try  to  pull  off  the  offending 
obstructions. 

Now  our  baby  daughter  has  the  same  habit, 
and  as  soon  as  she  is  weaned,  at  nine  or  ten 
months,  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course  with 
her.  I  don't  remember  seeing  any  experience 
just  like  this  in  Babyhood,  and  I  hope  some 
one  may  be  helped  by  it. 

Your  magazine  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure, 


and  the  information  almost  invaluable  to  me. — 
An  Iowa  Mother. 

Pure  Glycerine  ~My  attention  was  called  by 
Suppositories.  a  Patient  to  a  communica- 
tion  in  the  February  number 
of  Babyhood  concerning  infant  constipation, 
signed  "M.  A.  S."  I  am  glad  that  one  of 
our  Brooklyn  mothers  has  been  led  to  speak 
so  practically  and  so  sensibly.  Castor  oil, 
senna  and  rhubarb,  in  the  hands  of  even  "beauti- 
ful grandmothers,"  are  most  pernicious  in  their 
effects.  Frequent  enemas  are  also  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  infant  constipa- 
tion, which,  as  your  correspondent  truly  says,  "is 
impactment  of  the  lower  bowel,"  the  system 
needs  no  other  aid  than  that  which  can  be  given 
by  a  simple  local  remedy.  This  must  be  a  rem- 
edy in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  suppository 
that  is  medicated  is  most  mischievous  in  its 
tendency.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  as  well 
prescribe  cathartic  doses  for  this  trouble. 

So  after  reading  the  excellent  advice  of  "  M.  A. 
S.,"  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  supplement  it  by  say- 
ing to  the  many  mothers  whose  babies  are  suffer- 
ing from  constipation,  that  the  glycerine  supposi- 
tories, known  to  be  absolutely  pure  and  unmedi- 
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cated,  are  prepared  by  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ists, Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  60  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  and  can  be  found  at  most  drug  stores. 
There  may  be  others  equally  pure,  but  the  danger 
of  experimenting  with  infants  is  so  well-known 
to  physicians  that  it  can  not  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against. —  Ward  C.  Pardee,  M.D. 

— I  was  greatly  interested  in 
A  Diet  Record  by  the  ;nqujry  of  "\V.  G."re- 
a  Trained  Nurse.  garding  weaning  the  baby 
seventeen  months  old,  and  the  reply,  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  ;  so  I  resolved  to  give  my  experience 
with  a  baby  who  was  seventeen  months  old  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1890.  I  have  always  taken  charge  of 
him  from  birth.  His  mother  nursed  him  entirely 
until  he  was  seven  and  a  half  months  old,  then  I 
commenced  giving  one  meal  of  Carnrick's 
food  in  twenty-four  hours;  after  a  few  days  I 
gave  two  meals  until,  as  his  mother's  milk  de- 
creased, I  alternated  day  and  night  with  Carn- 
rick's food.  In  July  the  mother's  milk  was  en- 
tirely gone,  so  that  Baby  was  given  Carnrick's 
food  alone  for  a  few  days  while  at  the  seashore; 
then  as  he  was  sick  with  malaria  he  was  taken 
to  the  mountains.  There  I  added  milk  one-third 
to  Carnrick's  two-thirds  for  each  meal. 

In  the  meantime  he  cut  four  teeth  within  seven 
weeks  in  hot  weather.  His  bowels  were  bad  for 
a  few  days,  then  he  gained  steadily.  October 
1st  his  grandmother  proposed  that  he  be  allowed 
just  a  drink  of  milk  at  night,  after  his  six  o'clock 
meal;  gradually  he  gave  up  the  prepared  food, 
I  substituting  a  little  beef  juice,  baked  potato  with 
cream  and  salt  whipped  perfectly  smooth  with  a 
fork,  milk  with  a  little  cream  stirred  into  it, bread  or 
crackers,  oatmeal,  hominy  or  Ceraline,  until  now 
he  can  eat  baked  apple  and  a  bit  of  sponge  cake. 

I  have  watched  him  carefully;  his  food  is  thor- 
oughly digested,  although  he  is  not  a  child  with 
voracious  appetite;  he  is  always  in  good  flesh  and 
the  picture  of  health.  I  see  that  his  bowels 
move  once  each  day — if  not  voluntarily,  then  by 
using  glycerine  suppositories.  Every  morning 
early  he  has  a  drink  of  water,  also  a  little  orange 
juice. 

I  do  not  think  as  a  rule  any  child  should  be 
nursed  after  it  is  ten  and  at  the  outside  twelve 
months  old;  neither  do  I  think  the  weaning 
from  the  breast  any  great  trouble  if  done  grad- 
ually. No  mother  should  allow  her  babe  to  lie 
upon  the  breast  all  night,  but  it  should  be  nursed 
and  then  laid  in  its  crib,  or  at  its  own  side  of  the 
bed,  as  both  rest  much  better  in  that  way.    I  am 


speaking  from  experience  as  an  obstetrical  nurse. 
Babies  can  be  trained  in  those  ways  when  very 
young.  I  hope  this  may  be  of  benefit  to  some 
mothers. — M.  R.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

—I  would  like  to  tell  "Tired" 
Several  from  my  own  experience,  that 

Thoughts  upon  j  think  part  of  her  trouble  with 
Misa  Peculiar.  „  Miss  Peculiar  "  will  naturally 
disappear  as  the  child  grows  older  and  becomes 
more  intelligent.  My  little  daughter  showed  great 
fear  of  strange  or  loud  noises  from  early  infancy 
until  about  three  years  of  age.  Her  performances 
on  her  first  railway  journey,  at  a  year  old,  were 
most  mortifying  and  distressing.  When  two  years 
old,  an  uncle  wishing  to  please  her  with  a  whistle, 
almost  threw  her  into  a  convulsion. 

Now,  at  five  and  a  half,  she  is  perfectly  reason- 
able and  courageous  ;  will  go  into  a  dark  room 
to  find  anything  she  may  want,  and  shows  no 
fear  of  noise.  I  never  tried  to  seclude  her  from 
any  of  the  ordinary  happenings,  but  soothed  and 
caressed  her,  and  as  soon  as  possible  reasoned 
with  her  and  explained  the  foolishness  of  her 
fears. 

For  the  crying  spells,  when  they  proceed  from 
temper,  not  fear,  as  was  the  case  with  my  second 
child,  I  found  a  perfect  cure — cold  water  freely 
applied.  My  boy  had  a  very  strong  will  and 
high  temper.  As  a  baby  not  much  could  be  done 
with  him.  But  when  he  entered  his  third  year, 
and  the  evil  only  increased,  I  remembered  my 
grandmother's  story  of  how  she  had  controlled 
my  father,  arid  tried  the  hereditary  remedy.  A 
vigorous  child  screaming  with  passion  may  be 
freely  splashed  full  in  the  face  with  cold  water. 
Of  course  you  will  have  to  change  all  the  cloth- 
ing, but  it  stops  the  cry  ;  and  with  my  boy  two 
applications  cured  the  screaming  spells.  He 
would  then,  if  I  picked  him  up  and  went  towards 
the  bath  room,  stop  short  in  the  midst  of  a 
shriek,  and  finish  with  a  little  soothing. — G.  B.  C, 
Philadelphia. 

— May  I  be  permitted  to  offer  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  child  of  the  "  Tired  " 
mother,  mentioned  in  your  last  number  ?  It  is 
evidently  a  case  for  very  tender  and  judicious 
treatment,  and  I  do  not  know  with  whom  I 
sympathize  most,  the  child  or  the  mother. 

The  great  danger  to  avoid,  in  such  a  case,  is 
that  of  cultivating  the  very  tendency  you  wish  to 
eliminate;  this  is  often  done  by  anything  that 
excites  the  child's  willfulness,  or  stimulates  its 
combativeness.    I  have  often  seen  it  done  by 
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conscientious  and  intelligent  parents.  For  this 
reason  I  should  decidedly  avoid  all  punishments 
calculated  to  suggest  even  the  idea  of  how  long 
the  child  can  hold  out— such  as  shutting  it  into  a 
room,  to  come  out  when  it  has  done  crying,  etc. 
Nor  should  I  ever,  during  the  fits  of  excitement, 
say  a  word  of  blame  or  reproof,  or  show  the  least 
sign  of  displeasure.  However  woriied,  and 
anxious  to  do  or  say  something,  the  mother  should 
seal  her  lips.  Any  word  or  sign  which  shows 
anger  or  even  displeasure  is  fatal  to  the  course  I 
wish  to  propose  and  which  I  cannot  but  think  the 
only  wise  one.  When  the  attack  is  over,  turn  away 
the  child's  mind  from  brooding  over  it,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  letting  her  see  that  the  attitude  of  your 
mind  toward  her  is  loving  sympathy,  not  dis- 
pleasure. Is  there  no  remedy,  then  ?  Yes;  I 
suggest : 

1.  Never  fail  to  praise — and  often  it  may  be  well 
to  reward  the  days,  perhaps  even  the  half  'days, 
which  are  passed  without  an  outburst.  The  result 
of  this  will  be  to  gradually  bring  the  child's  will 
into  the  right  attitude.  She  will  wish  to  control 
herself.  If  the  successful  efforts  bring  always  loving 
praise,  and  often  some  little  pleasure,  they  will 
soon  become  a  habit.  To  illustrate :  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  imagining  the  language  used: 
"  Mary  has  been  a  dear,  good  little  girl  to-day; 
she  did  not  cry  once  all  day.  Mamma  is  very 
much  pleased  with  her.  She  has  a  pretty  book 
to  show  her.  Mary  shall  sit  up  here  and  look  at 
the  pretty  pictures;"  or  "  Mary  shall  come  down 
into  the  parlor  after  tea  a  little  while,  because  she 
was  so  good  all  day." 

2.  The  next  step  is  to  think  of  some  punishment; 
not  abitrary,  but  as  a  natural  result  of  the  scream- 
ing, and  this  requires  more  caution;  nor  should 
it  be  taken  until  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
has  produced  some  effect.  Watch  for  the  right 
moment,  and  then,  without  laying  aside  the  gentle 
manner,  and  carefully  avoiding  every  irritating 
tone  or  gesture,  let  Mary  understand  that  by  a 
fixed  inexorable  fate,  something  disagreeable 
always  follows  a  screaming  fit.  But  mamma 
must  never  be  angry  with  her,  never  even  dis- 
pleased, never  think  or  call  her  naughty,  never 
fail  to  be  willing  to  take  her  in  her  arms  and  kiss 
her. 

Suppose  the  storm  is  over.  Mary  sits  or  lies 
exhausted  on  the  floor.  Mamma  takes  her  gently 
in  her  arms,  and  rocks  her,  or  sings  to  her,  sooth- 
ing her  and  comforting  her.  Then  she  says, 
"Now,  darling,  mamma  is  going  to  put  Mary  to 
bed ;  poor  Mary  is  very  tired,  she  has  cried  so 


much."  "  No,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed,"  Mary 
will  perhaps  say.  Take  no  notice  of  this,  but  be- 
gin gently  to  undress  her,  at  the  same  time  talk- 
ing kindly,  or  singing  to  her.  Sit  a  few  minutes 
by  her,  if  necessary,  and  be  sure  to  kiss  her  before 
leaving  her.  Do  this,  or  something  like  it,  every 
time  Mary  screams.  Punishment  seldom  should 
be  severe,  but  it  must  be  certain  to  be  effective. 
If  putting  to  bed  be  not  the  right  thing  in  Mary's 
case,  perhaps  letting  her  take  dinner  in  the 
nursery  instead  of  with  papa  and  mamma  will  be  ; 
or  depriving  her  of  that  especially  favorite  book 
which  she  has  only  when  "goody  Be  perfectly 
firm,  when  the  decree  is  once  issued,  yet  be 
gentleness  itself  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  it.  "I 
am  sorry,  dear  ;  you  know  Mary  cried  ;  she  can- 
not have  the  book  to-day.  And  now,  shall  mam- 
ma cut  her  out  some  paper-dollies  ?  or  would  she 
rather  play  with  the  little  tea-set  ? "  Even  the' 
slightest  effort  at  self-control  should  be  com- 
mended. "Mary  did  not  mean  to  cry,  I  know  ; 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  help  it ;  mamma 
loves  Mary,  for  she  tries  to  be  a  good  girl."  I 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  physical  causes 
have  been  considered,  such  as  too  stimulating 
food,  an  insufficient  amount  of  exercise  in  the 
fresh  air,  etc. 

Will  the  "Tired"  Mother  try  this  plan,  and 
report  upon  it? — L.  F.  C,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

— It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of  what 
"  Tired  "  should  or  should  not  give  up  depends 
largely  on  what  she  cares  most  for.  If  her  calls 
and  callers  are  of  more  importance  to  her  than 
the  welfare  of  the  child,  she  is,  probably,  at  lib- 
erty to  decide.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  child  is 
uncommonly  nervous  and  timid.  Her  impatience 
when  standing  waiting  for  her  mother  is  only 
natural.  Reverse  the  case;  would  her  mother  be 
willing  to  stand  still  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  while  people  conversed  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage? Add  to  this  the  natural  impulsiveness 
and  restlessness  of  childhood,  and  one  can  easily 
enter  into  the  child's  feelings.  As  to  the  door 
bells  and  organs,  the  sense  of  hearing  seems  to 
communicate  alarm  more  than  does  any  other. 
Look  back  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  pre-natal 
cause — some  alarm  caused  by  the  ringing  of  fire- 
bells,  or  other  unusual  sound. 

The  warm,  sunny  room  shows  "some  good 
results."  And  I  venture  to  presume  a  quiet  play 
in  the  open  air  or  in  that  "warm,  bright  room  " 
would  have  prevented  any  crying  spell. 

A  friend  of  mine  also  took  her  nervous  little 
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girl  on  a  necessary  railroad  trip  (that  was,  as 
almost  all  such  cases  are,  necessary  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  mother),  which  resulted  in  convul- 
sions, and  years  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  a  ruined 
life. 

But  most  of  all,  such  a  child  should  never, 
never  hear  her  nervousness  or  weakness  spoken 
of.  She  should  have  no  idea  that  her  mother  was 
giving  up  society  for  her  sake,  or  was  shielding 
her  from  fright.  And,  as  she  grows  older,  if 
otherwise  properly  cared  for,  she  will  outgrow 
the  trouble  in  great  measure. 

As  to  taking  any  children  to  entertainments,  to 
public  places,  on  cars  and  steamboats,  and  above 
all  to  funerals,  I  would  like  to  see  some  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Abuses  to  Children  arise, 
that  should  make  such  things  punishable  by  law. 
— Kit  Clover,  Iowa. 

— There  are  a  few  things  I  should  like  to  say, 
very  kindly  and  sympathetically,  to  the  "  Tired  " 
Mother.  First,  as  to  being  "  tired,"  she  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  All  mothers  who 
give  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  care  of 
their  children,  as  they  certainly  ought,  must 
necessarily  become  very  tired.  But  will  not  rest 
come  to  all  of  us  as  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
and  repay  us  for  the  childhood  care  by  their  love 
and  devotion  ?  Xow,  as  to  the  little  girl  whom 
the  mamma  calls  "  Miss  Peculiar."  I  have  an  idea 
that  the  little  one's  name  is  Annie  ;  let  me  use 
that  whether  I  am  right  or  not.  I  fear  that  An- 
nie is  made  nervous  by  the  "tired"  mother. 
Please  let  me  make  a  few  suggestions.  Keep  her 
entirely  away  from  loud  noises  and  exciting 
scenes.  Avoid  railway  travel  if  possible.  Cer- 
tainly avoid  the  church  organ  and  orchestral 
music.  Keep  her  as  much  of  the  time  as  you  can 
out  of  doors,  and  be  there  yourself. 

Have  her  eat  a  good  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
no  sweets,  and  go  early,  that  is,  by  six  o'clock,  to 
bed.  Let  her  sleep  in  a  room  by  herself,  where 
the  air  is  pure  and  cool,  and  with  her  head  almost 
on  a  level  with  her  body.  I  consider  it  a  very 
bad  plan  for  children  to  sleep  in  a  room  with 
grown  people  ;  the  room  is  not  all  the  time  quiet 
and  dark,  and  the  air  is  not  as  pure.  Let  little 
Annie  be  kept  from  excitement.  Let  her  food  be 
simple  but  nourishing,  and  your  manner  as  even 
and  kindly  as  possible.  When  she  seems  to  be 
getting  tired  and  nervous,  rock  her  a  few  minutes, 
or  hold  her  quietly  and  show  her  something  at- 
tractive to  which  she  is  not  used.  If  you  could 
induce  her  to  take  a  nap,  either  in  her  crib, 


or,  tired  as  you  are,  in  your  arms,  great 
good  would  result.  I  have  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls  ;  I  know  the  value  of  much 
sleep,  and  I  know  that  as  a  rule  children  can  be 
and  should  be  taught  to  sleep  from  6  P.M.  to  6 
A.M.,  with  one  or  two  naps  during  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  till  between  two  and  three 
years. 

Another  suggestion  1  have  to  make  toward  the 
cure  of  this  nervous  dread  of  certain  noises.  Buy 
a  small  tin  horn  for  Annie,  and  without  attracting 
her  attention  to  it,  place  it  among  her  toys.  If 
she  blows  it  please  do  not  start,  or  exclaim,  but 
say  quietly,  "Isn't  that  a  pretty  noise,  dearie?  " 
By-and-bye  get  a  small  harmonica,  and  after- 
wards a  toy  drum  ;  and  when  she  becomes  ac- 
customed to  these,  let  her,  of  her  own  accord, 
touch  a  piano,  and  a  good  sized  bell,  and  I  think 
you  will  have  cured  your  dear  baby  of  a  not  un- 
common fear  of  musical  instruments. 

And  now,  tired  mamma,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
that  you  take  an  hour  out  of  every  day  and  spend 
it  away  from  your  little  daughter.  Leave  her 
with  a  trusty  servant,  who  will  not  tell  her  un- 
canny stories,  or  frighten  her  with  disagreeable 
sights  and  sounds  ;  or,  lacking  this  excellent 
member  in  your  household,  ask  some  kind  friend, 
a  lover  of  little  children,  to  "spell"  you.  You 
have,  I  feel  quite  sure,  several  such  friends  about 
you.  Will  you  not  put  these  suggestions  into 
practice,  and  let  us  hear  from  you  in  a  .month  or 
two? — One  Who  would Help  Mothers  and  Babies, 
New  Hampshire. 

—In  reading  Babyhood  of  late 
A  Typical  j  have  been  impressed  with  the 
Experience.  stress  tnat  is  iai(j  on  pre.natal 
influences,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
woman  who  hoped  to  soon  become  a  mother, 
and  whose  circumstances  were  in  any  way  un- 
happy, might  be  saddened  still  further  by  fear- 
ing harm  to  her  child.  May  I  present  my  own 
case,  with  the  wish  that  it  may  prove  an  en- 
couragement to  such  as  must  bear  grief  and  care 
before  their  little  ones  come  ?  After  I  had  been 
married  four  years  the  desire  of  my  heart  was 
fulfilled,  and  I  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the 
coming  of  a  little  son  or  daughter.  I  hardly 
knew  that  this  happiness  was  to  be  mine  when  I 
was  summoned  to  my  old  home  in  a  distant  city 
by  the  word  that  my  father  was  so  ill  that  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  live  many  hours.  For 
two  weeks  I  was  with  him,  sharing  the  night- 
watches,  doing  with  scarcely  any  sleep,  and  un- 
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dertaking  my  full  share  of  his  nursing.  Me  rallied 
for  a  time,  and  then  I  received  the  terrible  news 
that  my  beloved  husband  had  been  prostrated  by 
a  severe  hemorrhage  from  his  lungs  the  day  I 
hastened  to  my  father.  I  returned  to  him  at 
once,  and  as  soon  as  it  could  be  managed  I  took 
him  South,  alone.  I  was  his  sole  nurse,  as  he 
wished  no  one  else  to  be  about  him,  dressing  him, 
helping  him  from  the  bed  to  the  chair,  at  the  last 
lifting  him,  a  man  of  six  feet  in  height,  doing  ab- 
solutely everything  but  prepare  his  food,  and 
sometimes  that,  too.  I  never  had  more  than 
three  hours'  sleep,  usually  not  so  much. 

After  two  months  the  physicians  advised  me  to 
take  the  invalid  home,  and,  full  of  hope,  though 
he  could  no  longer  lift  his  hand,  I  traveled  with 
him  alone  as  far  as  Washington,  where  we  were 
met  by  a  friend  who  assisted  me  during  the  rest 
of  the  long  journey.  Three  days  later  he  died, 
just  three  months  from  the  time  he  developed  the 
first  symptom  of  consumption.  This  was  four 
and  a  half  months  before  my  baby's  birth. 

I  went  back  to  my  father's  house,  and  never 
wished  to  show  my  grief  before  him,  for  fear  of 
clouding  too  much  the  last  days  of  his  life.  His 
sickness  was  beyond  everything  a  painful  one  and 
the  end  inevitable.  Until  then  I  had  been  able  to 
make  no  preparations  for  my  little  one's  coming, 
and  could  now  only  do  so  in  the  intervals  of 
nursing  the  dear  sufferer.  Sleep  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  my  eyes.  I  would  lie  awake  without  los- 
ing myself  once  until  the  bells  rang  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  read  the  Bible,  light  novels,  German, 
anything  to  kill  the  night  hours,  and  I  expected 
that  in  the  struggle  to  compose  myself  for  the 
baby's  sake  I  should  lose  my  mind. 

And  then  the  baby  came,  strong,  perfect,  beau- 
tiful; he  has  hardly  been  ill  one  day  in  the  twenty- 
seven  months  of  his  life.  I  nursed  him,  and  even 
the  shock  of  my  father's  death  when  the  child 
was  eleven  days  old  did  him  no  harm.  Instead 
of  the  heritage  of  tears  that  I  feared  for  him,  the 
ready  laugh  is  ever  on  his  lips,  his  temper  is 
sunny  and  calm,  his  frame  develops  normally, 
physically  he  is  stronger  than  most  children.  He 
now  weighs  thirty-six  pounds,  has  had  all  his 
teeth  for  some  time,  and  is  tall  as  well  as  broad  in 
chest  and  back,  measuring  36^4  inches  in  height. 
So  far  he  has  spent  most  of  his  baby  life  out  of 
doors,  and  since  I  stopped  nursing  him,  has  lived 
almost  entirely  on  pure  milk. 

He  has  not  now  a  trace  of  his  father's  trouble 
about  him,  and  if  I  can  keep  him  in  the  open  air 
and  away  from  books,  my  hope  is  that  he  never 


will  have.  For  the  first  ten  months  I  exclu- 
sively took  care  of  him;  since  then  I  have  had  a 
nurse  for  him,  as  it  seemed  the  only  way  to  make 
him  live  in  the  fresh  air.  He  has  been  a  blessing 
beyond  compare  to  my  mother  and  me,  and  I 
pray  for  the  poor  mothers  situated  as  I  am  that 
the  same  balm  may  come  to  them. 
.  Could  pre-natal  influences  be  more  calculated 
to  affect  a  child,  mind  and  body  ?  I  will  add  that 
I  have  never  been  strong,  and  that,  even  if  none 
of  these  troubles  had  ever  come  to  me,  there  was 
no  reason  for  me  to  expect  an  exceptionally  happy 
child.—  Mother,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

— An  ogre  he  certainly  was,  for 
An  Innocent  every  member  of  the  household 
^°re'  was  afraid  of  him,  and  yet  he 
was  as  innocent  as  a  new-born  babe,  and  it  was 
only  a  little  more  than  five  months  ago  that  he 
was  a  new-born  babe.  Still  all  were  in  constant 
fear  of  him.  If  he  sneezed,  they  were  afraid  he 
had  taken  cold ;  if  he  wheezed,  they  feared 
croup;  if  he  wailed,  he  must  have  the  colic,  or 
some  part  of  his  internal  organism  must  be  out  of 
order,  and  so  "away  to  the  nearest  telephone, 
for  the  doctor.  "  Under  no  consideration  could  he 
be  allowed  for  one  second  to  cry.  At  the  first 
sound  he  mu--t  be  trotted,  jounced,  rocked,  or 
walked  with,  the  latter  remedy  apparently  being 
the  only  panacea  for  his  many  woes.  An  out- 
sider would  have  thought  it  the  first  baby,  from 
the  amount  of  fussiness;  but  he  was  worse,  for  it 
was  sixteen  years  since  his  youngest  sister  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  discover  America,  and  there- 
fore instead  of  having  only  mamma  and  papa  to 
look  after  his  interests,  he  had  in  addition  ihree 
grown  up  sisters,  a  maiden  aunt,  and  grandma 
and  grandpa.  For  a  long  time  grandpa  "  held 
the  fort"  alone,  maintaining  ^hat  "they  were 
spoiling  that  young  one,  and  making  a  rod  for 
their  own  backs,"  but  finally  he  succumbed.  One 
night,  when  papa  was  away,  and  the  strength  of 
the  others  had  been  exhausted,  he  actually 
walked  up  and  down  with  the  little  tyrant  for 
two  hours. 

A  healthier,  chubbier  specimen  of  humanity  it 
would  be  hard  to  find,  and  what  an  unmitigated 
pi*y  it  seemed  to  have  the  little  innocent  made 
such  a  bugbear  of.  If  after  hours  of  rocking  or 
walking  he  chanced  to  fall  asleep,  they  were 
afraid  to  lay  him  down,  for  fear  he  would  wake 
up;  and  would  sit  and  hold  him  in  one  position 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Land  of  Nod.  Con- 
sequently the  little  rogue  soon  learned  never  to 
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sleep  unless  he  was  cuddled  closely  in  somebody's 
arms,  and  objected  to  going  to  bed  for  the  night 
until  his  mother  did.  They  took  no  present  com- 
fort or  pleasure  with  him,  it  was  all  in  the  future — 
an  Arcadian  "/<?  i>e."  When  only  a  few  days  old, 
it  was:  "  Little  babies  are  such  a  care,  wait  till  he 
begins  to  notice  things."  The  day  which  was  to 
complete  his  three  months  of  life  was  looked  for- 
ward to  every  hour,  for  somebody  had  prophe- 
sied that,  a  baby  cross  the  first  three  months 
would  surely  be  good  ever  after.  But,  strange  to 
say,  that  day  showed  not  the  slightest  difference 
in  action  or  behavior,  and  he  was  just  as  much 
of  an  ogre  as  ever.  Then  it  was:  "  Wait  till  he  can 
sit  alone."  "  What  pleasure  we  will  take  when 
he  can  walk!"  "Wait  till  he  can  play  with 
things."  "  What  a  comfort  it  will  be  when  he 
can  talk,  and  tell  his  wants,  and  what  hurts 
him!" 

O  yes !  vain  anticipators,  just  wait.  "Bless 
me!"  said  a  visitor  to  mamma,  "  I  took  more 
comfort  with  my  baby  for  the  first  six  months  of 
her  life,  than  I  did  ever  afterward.  When  I 
could  put  her  on  the  bed,  and  know  I  would 
surely  find  her  there  when  I  came  back  my  mind 
was  at  ease  !"  "Why,  did  you  ever  leave  her  all 
alone  in  the  room?"  "Yes,  often,  when  called 
away  for  a  few  minutes,  or  engaged  in  household 
duties."  "  Well,  "  said  the  ogre's  eldest  sifter, 
"your's  must  have  been  a  wonderfully  good 
baby  !"  "  Not  at  all,  but  my  cook  was  in  poor 
health  that  summer,  mother  was  feeble,  and  I 
could  not  entirely  give  up  my  husband  for  the 
baby,  as  many  wives  do  with  their  first  children; 
besides  I  read  somewhere  long  ago  a  doctor's 
advice  to  a  young  mother,  which  was  :  '  Give 
your  baby  three  doses  of  wholesome  neglect  every 
day.'"  "  But,  "  asked  the  maiden  aunt,  "  weren't 
you  afraid  that  if  Ohe  baby  cried  too  hard  it  might 
rupture  itself  ?"  "O  no  !  I  asked  my  doctor  that 
very  question,  and  he  said:  '  There  is  no  tonic  for 
a  healthy  baby  like  a  good  cry  ;  it  brings  every 
muscle  of  the  body  into  play.'  Of  course  I  don't 
allow  her  to  cry  too  long  at  a  time."  "  Well," 
said  mamma  apologetically,  "  when  Jennie  was 
born,  the  doctor  said  to  me:  'Now,  Mrs.  Mater, 
you  can  make  a  perfect  treasure  of  your  baby,  or 
a  perfect  nuisance;'  and  with  this  one  we  have 
tried  everything,  but  you  know  he  is  the  first  boy, 


and  we  are  all  so  afraid  that  something  might 
happen  to  him." 

"  Yes,  "  thought  her  visitor,  as  she  departed, 
"  if  you  don't  look  out,  with  all  your  fears,  fussi- 
ness  and  spoiling,  something  will  happen" — and 
she  laughed  to  herself  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
Innocent's  papa  as  she  had  left  him  with  the  ogre 
perched  on  his  shoulder  walking  up  and  down — 
up  and  down— or  rocking  sideways  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  to  the  accompaniment  of  an 
original  song,  the  words  of  which  were  : 

Chumpety.  Chumpety,  chump-chump, 

Chumpety.  chumpety.  chee; 
Chumpety.  chumpety,  chump-chump, 

Chumpety,  chumpety,  chee  ! 

— H.  Sedgwick,  Brooklyn,  AT.  Y. 

— What  a  power  for  good  or 
Early  Memories    evil  a  mother  has  !    I  think 
of  Scripture      every  woman  who  brings  up 
Texts.  a  family  in  the  love  and  fear 

of  God  is  a  missionary  in  a 
small  way.  I  have  always  found  with  my  chil- 
dren that  one  can  hardly  begin  too  young  to  in- 
still into  them  religious  thoughts  and  ideas.  I 
know  by  my  own  experience  and  the  experience 
of  my  elder  children  that  Psalms  and  chapters 
from  the  Bible  learned  before  they  were  ten  years 
old  are  the  ones  that  remain  most  permanently 
in  our  memories. 

My  little  girl  of  five  knows  six  or  seven  Psalms, 
and  a  large  number  of  isolated  verses,  and  seems 
to  understand  how  to  apply  them,  too  ;  for  in- 
stance, one  day  when  she  was  answered  kindly 
after  having  been  cross,  she  said,  "  '  A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath,'  doesn't  it,  mamma?  "  and 
being  in  the  country  one  day,  and  seeing  a  beauti- 
ful stream  of  water,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh!  Isn't 
this  lovely,  mamma?  its  just  like  '  He  leads  me 
beside  the  still  waters.'  "  She  is  not  at  all  mor- 
bid, nor  in  the  least  what  is  called  a  "goody 
goody "  child,  but  just  a  natural,  healthy, 
simple-hearted  girl  of  five.  She  has  learned 
these  verses  by  hearing  me  repeat  them  over  and 
over  again  to  her  while  she  sits  on  my  lap,  gen- 
erally during  the  half  hour  of  dusk  just  before 
bed  time  on  Sunday  evenings,  just  as  she  has 
learned  quantities  of  Mother  Goose's  Rhymes  on 
week-day  evenings. — Materfamilias,  Aew  York 
City. 
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NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Sterilizing  Apparatus. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  an  "Arnold 
Sterilizer?"  The  article  in  your  January  number, 
on  "How  Infants  should  be  Fed,"  spoke  of  this 
sterilizer  as  easily  obtainable,  but  I  have  made,  I 
think,  a  very  thorough  search  through  all  the  shops 
here,  and  can  find  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  of  it. 
I  am  feeding  my  baby  on  cows'  milk,  and  as  it  is 
of  necessity  "  city  cows'  milk,"  I  am  very  anxious  to 
"sterilize  "  when  the  warm  weather  comes.  I  shall 
be  very  grateful  if  you  can  give  me  the  needed 
information. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  L.  S.  L. 

The  Arnold  Sterilizer  is  made  by  Wilmot 
Castle  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  doubt- 
less send  you  circular,  etc.,  upon"  application,  and 
inform  you  where  it  may  be  found  in  your  city. 


Wetting  the  Bed. 

To  the  Editor  of  B  abyhood  : 

For  three  years  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
Babyhood,  and  have  gleaned  more  information  on 
the  subject  of  babies  than  I  could  from  any  other 
source.  Having  no  mother  to  advise  me  I  have 
sought  and  found  all  a  mother  could  advise  her 
child  in  doing  for  her  little  ones.  But  one  thing 
only  have  I  Wen  unsuccessful  in.  My  oldest  is 
bothered  with  wetting  the  bed  nights,  and,  in 
fact,  days  also.  When  I  p.ut  him  to  bed  at  noon, 
and  he  awakes  at  two,  he  is  wet,  sometimes ;  and 
quite  often  lately,  at  10  P.M.,  when  we  retire  and 
take  him  up  he  will  not  be  wet,  but  always  is  before 
morning.  I  am  not  only  bothered  nights  (as  I 
expect  to  be,  as  his  father  did  so  until  he  was  thir- 
teen), but  days,  especially  cold  days,  and  have  been, 
off  and  on  for  more  than  a  year.  He  has  told  me 
of  his  wants  for  a  week,  and  then  would  neglect 
telling  me  for  two,  perhaps. 

'I  called  a  doctor,  thinking  he  might  have  phim- 
osis, but  he  said  he  did  not,  and  it  was  carelessness. 
I  do  not  scold  him,  but  /  do  shame  him — as  my 
patience  gets  exhausted  sometimes.  Some  days  I 
will  find  only  a  spot  as  large  as  my  hand  wet,  and  it 
seems  to  me  his  bladder  must  be  weak  and  cannot 
retain  much.  What  does  Babyhood  think  and 
advise  ?  He  is  three  years  and  three  months  old 
and  has  been  brought  up  strictly  according  to 
Babyhood,  sleeps  splendidly  nights  and  days,  is  fat 
and  rosy,  eats  regularly  and  heartily,  and  in  fact 
for  both  children  I  have  never  been  obliged  to  have 
a  doctor  but  twice,  and  then  only  for  colds.  I  must 
not  omit  that  since  his  brother  came  he  has  usually 
not  failed  to  make  his  wants  known  in  another 
direction,  and  there  was  but  twenty  months  differ- 
ence between  the  two. 

Ansonia,  Conn.  Grace  B.  H. 

The  commonest  causes  of  bed'  wetting  be- 
side full  bladder  due  to  pu'ting  a  child  to  sleep 
just  after  he  has  taken  drink  or  liquid  food,  and 
not  soon  enough  looking  after  him,  are  phimosis, 
rickets,  pin-worms  and  heredity.    Your  physi- 


cian thinks  there  is  no  phimosis;  you  think  him 
in  good  health,  which  disposes  of  rickets  and 
pin-worms ;  and  our  guess  would  lie  between 
heredity  and  the  too  great  delay  in  taking  the  child 
up  when  asleep. 

You  have  apparently  overlooked  the  extended 
article  upon  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
Babyhood  for  April,  1888,  and  which  was  the 
first  attempt  made,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  collate 
all  the  ascertainable  facts  bearing  on  this  too 
much  neglected  topic.  You  will  doubtless  gain 
some  serviceable  hint  from  its  perusal. 


Oranges  for  Infants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  Babyhood  kindly  say  how  many  oranges 
a  child  eighteen  months  old  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
a  day  without  danger  of  injuring  health? 

How  young  a  child  may  be  safely  allowed  to  have 
the  juice  of  one  orange  a  day? 

Would  three  oranges  a  day  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  quality  of  a  child's  teeth  during  denti- 
tion ? 

Boonton,  N.  J.  C.  A.  N. 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  categoric- 
ally. No  one  unacquainted  with  the  child  can 
tell  how  much  of  orange  or  any  other  food  can  be 
borne  by  any  particular  child  without  danger. 
Ordinarily  we  do  not  'give  oranges  as  early  as 
eighteen  months,  and  we  should  suppose  that  the 
average  child  of  that  age  would  have  quite 
enough  if  it  ate  one  daily.  To  very  young 
children  we  know  of  no  reason  for  giving  oranges 
at  all,  except  as  a  laxative,  or  as  an  indulgence 
just  as  they  are  given  candy. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  studied 
the  effect  of  orange  juice  on  the  progress  of  den- 
tition. But  we  should  not  wish  to  have  a  child 
whose  diet  is— or  should  be — largely  milk,  take 
any  such  amount  of  vegetable  acid  into  the 
stomach  at  any  time  while  the  milk  was  there. 


Figs  at  Thirty  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

May  I  trespass  on  your  kindness  to  tell  me  a  little 
about  the  value  of  figs  as  a  diet  for  babies  ?  My 
little  girl  of  two  and  a  half  years  is  so  inordinately 
fond  of  them  that  from  rising  until  bed-time  "pig, 
pig,  please  ma,"  is  ever  on  her  lips.  Heretofore  I 
have  given  her  one  on  getting  up  at  7  a.m.,  two  or 
three  halves  during  the  day,  with  possibly  a  half  on 
going  to  bed  at  7  P.M.;  rarely  in  excess  of  this.  I 
have  now  ceased  giving  her  any,  as  I  fancy  she 
seems  less  bright,  and  acts  less  buoyant;  and  know- 
ing no  cause,  think  that  perhaps  the  figs  may  lie  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  I  buy  the  best  in  the 
market,  and  am  very  careful  to  cut  away  any  portion 
that  is  dark  of  color. 

I  have  read  that  if  you  view  a  fig — even  the 
newest — through  a  microscope  of  medium  power, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  alive  with  animalcule  life.  Is 
it  so  ?    And  if  so,  is  it  wise  to  use  them  for  food  ? 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Whitehorne. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  fig  is  not  very  valuable  as  a  diet  strictly 
speaking.  It  is  an  admissible  luxury  in  season, 
and  in  case  of  constipation  a  useful  laxative.  Our 
feeling  is  that  fruit  should  always  be  given  (as,  in- 
deed, all  other  food)  at  meals  only.  If  you  see 
fit  to  make  a  supernumerary  meal,  it  should  be  at 
an  established  hour.  The  habit  of  allowing  chil- 
dren to  eat  at  irregular  times,  i.  e.,  between  meals, 
we  hold  to  be  distinctly  pernicious.  As  to  your 
little  one,  if  you  wish  to  gratify  her  liking  for  figs, 
we  would  suggest  that  they  be  given  at  the  end 
of  breakfast,  and  at  the  end  of  her  midday  meal, 
which  we  suppose  is  somewhere  from  noon  to  2 
P.M.,  but  not  at  night. 

We  do  not  know  whether  good  figs  usually 
have  living  organisms  recognizable  by  low  pow- 
ers or  not.  But  even  if  it  be  so,  we  do  know 
that  the  danger  of  minute  organism  depends  en- 
tirely upon  their  kind.  For  example,  most  ice 
contains  bacteria,  but  disease  does  not  usually  re- 
sult from  its  moderate  use.  The  fact  that  in  all 
ages  figs  have  been  an  acceptable  article  of  diet 
sufficiently  shows  their  wholesomeness,  for  adults 
at  least. 

Relation  of  Breast  Milk  to  General  Health. 

To  the  Editor  0/  BABYHOOD  : 

I  saw  in  the  last  copy  of  Babyhood  that  you 
would  like  the  names  of  parties  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  such  a  magazine,  so  I  send  herewith  the 
names  of  a  few  friends  who  have  young  babies. 

Now,  while  writing  this  much  I  want  to  ask  help 
for  myself.  Recently  I  succumbed  to  "  La  Grippe,'1 
and  the  severe  fever  seemed  to  dry  my  milk  up,  but 
it  came  back  after  a  day  or  so,  only  it  was  very 
thin  and  watery.  During  the  severest  illness  we 
bought  Nestle's  Food  for  Baby,  but  I  tried  to  nurse 
her  as  soon  as  I  could,  only  the  milk  failed  to  come. 
There  was  a  great  quantity  of  the  thin  stuff  for  two 
days,  but  since  then  it  has  nearly  all  gone.  The 
baby  wants  the  breast  and  tries  so  hard  to  get  her 
"  ging  "  as  she  calls  it,  but  I  have  so  very  little,  and 
am  afraid  that  my  milk  is  going  away  entirely.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  increase  the  flow  ?  I 
have  been  told  that  when  the  milk  leaves  in  that  way 
it  doesn't  return — is  that  so  ? 

I  want  to  nurse  my  child  and  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  giving  her  up  now.  Before  my  illness  I 
had  so  much  milk,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  entirely 
gone.  I  don't  want  to  give  up  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  I  had  in  nursing  mv  darling. 

Chicago,  III.  C.  H.  M. 

As  you  had  before  your  illness  abundant  milk, 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  flow.    If  the  child  is  kept  at  the 


breast,  everything  that  tends  to  the  confirming  of 
your  recovery  tends  also  to  the  increasing  of  the 
secretion  of  the  milk. 

The  epidemic  of  influenza  has  been  marked  by 
a  degree  of  debility  out  of  proportion  to  the  seem- 
ing gravity  of  the  complaint,  and  you  should 
not  be  discouraged  if  the  reestabhshment  of  your 
health  and  functions  should  seem  slow. 


Various  Kinds  of  Grandmothers,  and  other  Mat- 
ters. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  and  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  all  that  I  read  in  Babyhood.  Would  you 
kindly  answer  a  few  questions  which  bother  me  ? 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a 
baby  five  months  old,  who  refuses  to  go  to  sleep  at 
a  given  time  in  the  evening  and  stay  asleep?  My 
baby  is  a  regular  little  "night-hawk"  in  this  re- 
spect, and  lately  he  has  taken  to  nursing  every  few 
minutes  all  night.  For  two  or  three  nights  I  let 
him  do  this,  thinking  he  did  not  feel  just  right,  and 
I  did  not  want  him  to  cry  and  wake  the  whole 
house,  but  I  find  that  he  has  formed  a  very  bad 
habit.  Is  there  any  way  of  breaking  him  without 
his  keeping  the  family  all  awake?  I  have  tried  giv- 
ing him  water  when  he  wakes,  but  that  does  not 
satisfy  him.  In  the  daytime  he  is  beginning  to 
go  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  without 
nursing.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  these  babies  I 
read  about  who  are  trained  so  perfectly  that  they 
eat,  sleep,  etc.,  at  just  such  times,  and  are  never 
held  or  tended.  They  must  be  quite  perfect.  But 
to  me  it  seems  an  impossibility  to  ever  bring  my 
own  little  one  to  anything  approaching  such  per- 
fection. I  think  I  have  him  trained  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  before  I  know  it,  he  will  not  do  it  at  all, 
and  the  ground  has  to  be  gone  all  over  again,  or 
lost. 

(2)  I  find  a  grandmother  is  quite  a  hindrance  in 
training  babies.  Take,  for  instance,  one  who  has 
brought  up  a  large  family  of  her  own  successfully, 
and  is  generally  opposed  to  any  of  the  "new 
notions."  Is  it  best  to  live  in  a  continual  disturb- 
ance, or  give  up  and  let  things  take  their  course? 

(3)  I  shall  put  short  clothes  on  my  baby  next 
month  and  am  anxious  about  his  catching  cold,  as 
he  seems  rather  subject  to  colds.  How  many  flan- 
nel skirts  should  he  wear  at  first — more  than  one? 

By  answering  these  questions  you  will  greatly 
oblige  A  Young  Mother. 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

(1)  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  just  to 
fight  it  out.  Be  regular  in  your  habits  and  re- 
fuse the  breast  until  the  proper  time.  If  the 
father  will  take  the  baby  for  a  night  or  two,  prob- 
ably the  victory  will  be  won.  Baby  will  not  be 
persuaded  except  by  the  knowledge  that  it  can- 
not make  you  give  in.  It  will  be  a  trial,  but  it 
will  repay  you.  First  see  if  the  child's  new  de- 
mands are  due  to  any  sore  throat  or  other  dis- 
comfort, and  if  you  find  a  cause  have  it  re- 
moved. 

(2)  That  depends  upon  how  much  you  value 
your  night's  rest  and  your  child's  future;  if  these 
are  worth  more  than  the  present  approbation  of 
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the  "  grandmother,"  you  must  at  once  let  her 
understand  that  you  are  rearing  this  child  ;  or 
else,  better  still,  move  out  of  reach. 

(3)  The  child  probably  will  need  but  one  good 
warm  one.  But  if  the  cold  season  lasts  keep  the 
child  off  the  floor  if  possible,  and  especially  from 
draughts. 

Malarial  Fever  in  Japan  ;  Eggs  and  Beef  Broth 
for  Babies  Under  One  Year. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  our  little  girl  of 
five  who,  when  she  was  seven  months  old,  had  a 
severe  attack  of  typho-malarial  fever.  It  lasted 
for  three  months.  Since  then  once  a  month  the 
fever  has  returned,  and  for  a  week  ranges  from  102 
to  106.  At  first  the  child  lost  entire  use  of  her 
limbs;  but  now  it  is  her  head,  especially  the  back 
of  her  neck,  where  she  suffers  most — often  she  can- 
not bear  to  be  touched ;  her  head  is  drawn  far 
back,  and  even  after  the  fever  has  left  her,  her  neck 
will  be  stiff  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  She  also  suffers 
much  from  her  stomach.  We  have  had  many  good 
physicians  for  her  ;  quinine,  arsenic,  antipyrine, 
a  sea  trip — it  seems  to  me  everything  has  been  tried 
for  her  in  vain.  After  the  attack  is  over  she  picks 
up  wonderfully,  her  face  is  fat  and  rosy,  her  body 
rather  thin.  She  takes  malt  and  cod-liver  oil  most 
of  the  time.  Our  eldest  child,  now  ten  years  old, 
suffered  until  after  his  seventh  year  from  dysentery 
caused  by  malaria.  He  is  now  well  and  strong. 
Do  you  think  the  little  girl  will  also  outgrow  her 
fever  attacks  ?  Please  tell  us  what  we  can  do  for 
her. 

(2)  We  have  a  fat,  rosy,  laughing  baby  of  six 
months;  weighs  twenty  pounds;  has  six  teeth, 
sleeps  well,  never  cries,  but  we  are  obliged  to  feed 
him  on  condensed  milk.  I  dare  not  give  him  more 
than  he  now  takes,  it  is  so  sweet.  Would  you 
advise  giving  him  an  egg  daily,  or  some  beef 
tea  ?  He  will  need  more  as  he  grows  older  to 
nourish  him.  We  can  get  no  other  kind  of 
milk.  Prepared  foods  he  will  not  take,  nor  do 
they  agree  with  him  as  well  as  the  condensed 
milk.  As  my  other  two  children  have  succumbed 
at  seven  or  eight  months  to  malarial  influences 
I  feel  uneasy  about  this  one,  especially  as  I  could 
nurse  the  others,  and  this  one  only  has  con- 
densed milk.    Please  advise  me  as  fully  as  possible. 

Yokohama,  Japan.  Anxious  Mother. 

(1)  It  would  be  idle  for  vis  to  offer  at  a  distance 
suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  a  child  whose 
case  has  not  yielded  to  the  skill  of  good  physi- 
cians on  the  spot.  Granting  the  malarial  origin 
of  the  fever  and  (although  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  cerebro  spinal  fever)  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  we  can  only  recognize  another  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  of  such  fevers  while  the 
patient  remains  under  the  influence  of  malarious 
surroundings.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  case  of 
your  eldest  child,  the  disease  "wears  out,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  and  a  certain  degree  of  health  is 
regained.    In  others  the  result  is  less  fortunate. 

(2)  The  condensed  milk  is  doubtless  very  sweet 
and  should  be  well  diluted.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 


culties of  diluted  condensed  milk  is  the  relatively 
small  proportion  of  fat  left  after  dilution,  and  you 
have  not  the  resource  of  adding  cream.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  might  supply  this  deficiency  of  fat  by 
carefully  beating  the  yolk  (or  the  part  of  a  yolk) 
only  of  an  egg,  with  his  diluted  condensed  milk 
once  daily,  and  watching  the  effect  upon  his 
digestion.  Whole  eggs  are  rarely  well  borne 
before  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half,  we  think,  at 
least  if  milk  or  other  food  containing  much  al- 
buminoid nutriment  is  also  taken.  Beef  tea,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  we  do  not  usually 
consider  seriously,  owing  to  its  very  trivial  nutri- 
tive value.  Beef  broth  is  of  more  value,  mutton 
and  chicken  broth  of  still  more,  and  may  be  a. 
useful  change  when  the  child  is  near  a  year  old. 


But  a  Day  of  Reckoning  is  Very  Likely  to  Come- 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  boy  four  years  and  three  months,  and  a 
girl  three  years  old,  both  much  advanced  for  their 
years.  They  talk  fluently,  and  are  very  bright  chil- 
dren. Through  their  good-natured  grandparents 
they  are  inclined  to  luxury,  much  to  their 
father's  and  mother's  protest.  The  children  have 
both  good  appetites.  At  breakfast  they  have 
each  a  cup  of  gruel,  followed  by  a  chop  (and 
often  more),  hashed  potatoes,  two  small  cups  of 
milk  (a  drop  of  tea  in  it),  and  toast.  For 
lunch,  either  beefsteak,  cold  roast  meat,  a  chicken 
(plenty  of  it),  with  baked  or  hashed  potatoes,  and 
bread  and  butter  and  milk.  Crackers,  cake  and 
candy  between  meals.  At  six  o'clock  (sometimes 
later),  they  come  down  to  table  and  partake  of  clear 
soup,  oyster  soup,  etc.,  bread  and  butter,  apple 
sauce,  or  maple  syrup,  milk  and  plenty  of  ice 
water,  sometimes  chicken;  lots  of  ice  cream. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  through  your  valuable 
columns,  is  this  right?  The  boy  weighs  40  pounds 
and  over,  the  girl  37  and  over.  Both  are  healthy, 
happy  and  well.  Once  in  a  while  they  will  look 
pale,  and  the  only  sickness  they  have  had  is  a  slight 
bilious  attack. 

Kindly  publish  this,  for  I  would  like  to  know  who 
does  the  same. 

A  Subscriber. 
We  hardly  suppose  our  "  Subscriber"  seriously 
asks  the  question  "  is  this  right?"  If  it  is,  all  or 
nearly  all  that  Babyhood  has  said  in  the  past  is 
wrong.  The  slight  bilious  attack  simply  hints  at 
what  under  the  circumstances  would  with  most 
children  be  a  frequent  or  nearly  constant  condi- 
tion. 

When  Babyhood  tells  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  right  diet  for  children  it  endeavors  to  express 
what  is  the  general  opinion  of  most  of  those  phy- 
sicians who  have  given  most  thought  and  study  to 
the  subject.  Babyhood  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  some  children  seem  to  thrive  on  notably  un- 
suitable diet,  and  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us 
not  improbable  that  in  some  families  where,. 
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through  necessity  or  ignorance,  such  faulty  feeding 
has  been  kept  up  for  some  generations,  through 
destruction  of  the  unfit  a  kind  of  immunity  is  es- 
tablished among  the  survivors.  This  thought  was 
brought  home  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bratian  in  New  York  City  a  year  ago,  by  the  re- 
marks made  to  us  by  a  skillful  physician.  He 
said:  "  In  the  crowd  I  saw  a  German  family 
with  its  lunch  basket.  To  a  child  under  five  were 
given  the  following  articles  :  one  banana;  one- 
third  of  a  baker's  pie;  one  sandwich,  a  pickle, 
another  sandwich,  some  beer,  some  soda  water; 
and  then  I  fell  to  wondering  if  all  my  solicitous 
care  of  my  children's  diet  had  been  wrong  or 
needless." 


The  Old  Indulgence  Survives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  consider  it  injurious 
for  a  child  of  two-and-a-half  years  to  eat  plain 
vanilla  cookies  or  animal-shaped  crackers  between 
meals?  He  eats  fairly  well  at  table,  but  insists  on 
either  a  "  cookies  "  or  animal  cracker  as  soon  as  he 
gets  upstairs.  H. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

We  have  very  often  expressed  our  belief  that 
any  eating  between  meals  is  harmful.  In  answer- 
ing another  question  in  this  number  we  once 
more  allude  to  this  point.  The  two  articles  men- 
tioned are  undesirable  at  least,  but  if  you  wish  to 
indulge  the  child  with  them  you  should  at  all 
events  insist  absolutely  that  everything  be  eaten 
at  a  regular  meal,  and  then  only  after  wholesome 
food  has  been  taken.  We  believe  that  he  would 
then  eat  more  than  "fairly  well."  But  in  any  event 
the  prompt  interruption  of  the  between-meal  vice 
will  do  your  child  more  good  than  a  little,  and 
save  you  much  anxiety  and  some  doctor's  bills  by 
and  bye. 

Diphtheria  as  Related  to  Locality. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  The  article  in  the  December  number,  by  Dr. 
J.  Lewis  Smith,  called  "  Nursing  in  Diseases  of 
Childhood,"  in  which  he  says,  "  Diphtheria  promises 
to  be  above  all  other  diseases  the  scourge  of  child- 
hood in  the  future,"  leads  me  to  ask  through  your 
columns  if  diphtheria  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in 
this  country  than  elsewhere  ? 

(2)  Noticing  also  in  the  same  article  that  the  oil 
of  eucalyptus  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  the  presence  of  the  euca- 
lyptus tree  in  Australia  prevents  the  disease  there, 
or  diminishes  its  intensity  ?  R.  N.  T. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

(i)  The  disease  does  not  apparently  prevail 
here  more  than  elsewhere,  not,  indeed,  as  vio- 
lently as  in  some  countries,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
judge.    As  different  meanings  are  given  to  the 


word  diphtheria — some  including  all  sorts  of  sore 
throats,  usually  harmless,  under  this  dreaded 
title  — an  exact  opinion  cannot  be  formed. 

(2)  So  far  as  we  know  no  such  influence  has 
been  noted.  It  was  once  believed  that  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tree  in  some  ague-ridden  regions -like 
the  Campagna— would  lessen  the  prevalence  of 
the  fever.  But  this  was  hoped  for  not  from  the 
antiseptic  power  of  the  oil,  but  from  the  great 
power  the  rapidly  growing  tree  had  in  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  soil.  Here  again,  however, 
we  have  heard  nothing  for  perhaps  ten  years,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  of  importance. 


Unmedicated  Suppositories. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  a  troubled  mother  and  a 
long  admirer  of  and  subscriber  to  Babyhood  where 
the  "glycerine  suppositories"  mentioned  by  "  M. 
A.  S."  in  your  February  number  can  be  found?  I 
mean  the  entirely  unmedicated  ones.  Babyhood 
has  been  my  truest  friend,  and  when  I  read  the 
admirable  letter  from  Brooklyn  I  was  more  delighted 
than  words  can  express.  If  your  correspondent  had 
only  told  us  just  what  to  get  there  would  have  been 
nothing  left  to  wish  for.  E.  G.  A. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries  similar 
to  the  above,  also  a  letter  from  a  physician  on  the 
subject,  printed  in  the  "Parliament"  in  this 
issue,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  in  reply. 

Need  all  Children  Hiccough? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Do  all  babies  have  hiccough  ?  I  have  three,  and 
they  all  have  had  hiccough  more  or  less.  They 
have  been  exceptionally  free  from  any  digestive 
disturbance,  except  that  ;  their  bowels  have  been 
regular,  they  have  had  red  tongues,  sweet  breaths, 
etc.  It  has  only  been  as  tiny  babies  that  they  have 
have  had  hiccoughs  ;  but  I  have  wondered  some- 
times if  there  ever  was  a  baby  so  perfectly  managed 
that  it  never  had  this  sign  of  indigestion. 

Boston,  Mass.  Hiccoughs. 

Probably  all  or  nearly  all  babies  have  had 
hiccough  at  some  time,  while  only  a  minority 
have  the  symptoms  often  or  habitually.  We 
cannot  even  admit  that  it  is  always  a  sign  of  indi- 
gestion. If  you  notice  the  troubles  that  excite 
hiccough  in  larger  children  or  adults,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  usually  caused  by  indigestion 
proper.  Over-distension  of  the  stomach,  and, 
perhaps,  more  commonly  too  rapid  eating,  bring 
on  this  peculiar  spasmodic  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

E.  R.  C,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — While  we  thor- 
oughly disapprove  of  the  restrictive  diet  plan  you 
followed  in  pregnancy,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
that  or  some  other  cause — his  illness  last  summer, 
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or  his  early  artificial  feeding  for  instance— is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  delayed  teething.  He  should 
have  about  five  meals  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
until  he  has  teeth  it  is  wisest  to  keep  him  on 
liquid  food,  of  which  good  milk  with  plenty  of 
cream  should  be  the  basis.  He  would  better  be 
thoroughly  weaned  before  the  appearance  of 
warm  weather.  He  has  already  been  on  the 
breast  full  long.  As  we  do  not  know  just  how 
rich  milk  you  are  getting  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  proportion  of  cream  and  milk  you  will  need  ; 
but  the  following  suggestion  is  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  you  have  hand-skimmed  cream  of 
average  quality,  with,  say,  15  per  cent,  of  fat 
in  it  : 

Milk,  4  tablespoonfuls  ;  cream,  8  tablespoonfuls ; 
boiling  water,  enough  to  make  a  pint  ;  sugar,  pref- 
erably milk  sugar,  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce. 
After  it  is  mixed  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water. 

Half  of  the  quantity  would  be  an  ordinary  meal, 
but  if  your  child  is  an  eager  eater  he  may  take 
more.  The  whole  quantity  may  be  prepared  at 
once,  or  only  half,  as  you  find  convenient.  Any 
druggist  will  make  you  a  sample  package  to  guide 
you  in  getting  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 


sugar.  It  pays  to  buy  milk  sugar  ;  at  wholesale 
it  is  not  very  dear. 

"  Young  Mother Toronto. — You  are  troubled 
over-much.  The  wearing  of  napkins  at  his  age  is 
not  so  very  unusual,  and  has  doubtless  been  pro- 
longed by  the  bowel  condition  last  summer. 
Sometimes  the  chair  seems  to  prevent  a  child  from 
exerting  the  proper  force  upon  the  contents  of  the 
rectum,  and  very  often  the  matter  to  be  passed  is 
not  yet  in  the  lower  bowel  and  the  child  is  taken 
up  too  soon.  We  do  not  think  spanking  of  any 
use.  Let  the  child  sit  longer— an  hour  if  neces- 
sary. He  will  probably  soon  learn  to  have  his 
movements  regularly.  During  the  next  year,  if 
he  follows  the  average  rate,  theiewill  be  a  de- 
cided development  in  his  mental  condition  and 
those  things  dependent  on  mental  advance. 

His  asking  for  drink  in  the  night  is  not  a  fault 
to  be  corrected.  See  if  he  does  not  sleep  with  his 
mouth  open  or  has  not  nostrils  stopped  up.  The^e 
things  cause  dry  throat,  which  wakes  a  child.  It 
drinks  only  enough  to  comfort  its  throat  and 
therefore  is  supposed  by  thoughtless  attendants 
to  be  in  no  need  of  a  drink.  Very  likely  this  is 
the  case  with  your  child. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Correct  Methods  in  the  Nursery. 

Mrs.  Waller's  article  upon  "The  Mental  and 
Physical  Training  of  Children,"  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  traverses  a  wide  field,  and  deals  with 
many  topics  of  which  no  one  will  question  the 
importance.  The  views  expressed  make  no  claim 
to  originality,  and  are  practically  identical  with 
those  enunciated  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  well- 
known  work  upon  education.  Not  the  less,  how- 
ever, is  Mrs.  Waller's  paper  worthy  of  thoughtful 
perusal,  and  probably  no  one  would  be  more 
pleased  than  the  writer  if  her  suggestions  could  be 
justly  regarded  as  truisms.  That  a  sound  phy- 
sique must  take  precedence  of  educational  profi- 
ciency; that  the  care  and  culture  of  children  have 
higher  claims  upon  reasonable  men  than  the 
breeding  of  horses  or  the  training  of  dogs;  that 
the  model  nursery  is  of  greater  moment  than  the 
model  farm;  that  the  young  mother  needs  to  be 
soundly  instructed  in  questions  of  food,  clothing 
and  habit;  that  the  development  of  the  will  and 
the  moral  faculties  must  proceed  on  some  recog- 
nized principles,  and  not  by  caprice  and  chance; 
such  are  a  few  of  the  principles  advocated,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  their  advo- 
cacy should  be  still  necessary. 


"  It  is  really  surprising,"  says  the  writer,  "to 
see  the  amount  of  trouble  and  pains  bestowed 
upon  the  proper  housing  and  feeding  of  horses 
and  dogs,  or  other  domestic  animals,  while  at  the 
same  time  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to 
these  matters  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. Model  stables  and  model  kennels  abound, 
while  the  model  nursery  is  almost  unknown. 
Warming,  ventilation  and  aspect  are  subjects 
which  are  thoroughly  considered  in  the  stable, 
while  as  regards  the  nursery  they  are  generally 
left  for  chance  to  decide,  though  the  health  of  a 
child  is  surely  of  more  importance  than  that  of  a 
horse  or  dog."  This  is  only  too  true,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  facts  so  strange  is  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  thought.  Is  it  that  material  con- 
ditions are  recognized  as  having  a  definite  and  un- 
failing effect  upon  the  health  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  that  their  not  less  potent  or  sure  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  organism  is  less  readily 
admitted  ?  Or  is  it  that  to  many  men  the  horse 
and  the  dog  have  a  definite  monetary  value  which 
the  child  is  not  felt  to  possess  ?  Or,  lastly,  is  there 
a  half  conscious  feeling  that  the  health  of  the 
lower  animals  can  be  understood  by  any  one 
who  will  take  a  little  trouble,  while  the  health  o: 
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:he  human  animal  is  so  intricate  an  affair  as  to  be 
best  left  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  adviser  ? 
It  is  likely  that  each  of  these  reasons  has  some 
weight. 

Mrs.  Waller  recommends  that  two  of  the  best 
rooms  in  the  house  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
day  and  night  nursery  respectively,  and  that  the 
importance  of  sunshine  and  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding should  be  recognized  in  all  the  nursing 
arrangements.  She  advises  that  the  nursery 
walls  should  be  painted  rather  than  papered, 
paint  being  easily  washed  and  disinfected  after 
the  attacks  of  infectious  disease,  which  in  every 
large  family  are  only  too  likely  to  occur. 

As  regards  clothing,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
spite  of  modern  improvements  in  this  matter,  it 
is  still  too  much  the  custom  to  leave  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  and  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
exposed,  and  that  hence  come  pulmonary  affec- 
tions on  the  one  hand  and  bowel  complaints  on  the 
other.  "It  is  a  fact  that  not  only  has  the  child 
less  power  of  generating  heat  than  the  adult,  but 
that  it  has  also  a  much  larger  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  its  body,  and  will  consequently 
be  far  more  susceptible  to  cold.  Cold  feet  cause 
a  large  amount  of  indigestion,  and  exposure  of 
the  large  bloodvessels  of  the  thigh  during  child- 
hood frequently  sows  the  seed  of  kidney  diseases 
to  develop  in  after  life." 

Some  apt  remarks  are  made  upon  the  question  of 
moral  training.  "One  of  the  earliest  lessons  a 
child  has  to  learn  is  that  it  can  only  have  its  own 
way  when  it  is  compatible  with  the  comfort  and 
rights  of  others ....  As  far  as  possible,  a  child 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  punishment  is  the 
natural  result  of  his  bad  action,  and  not  the  mere 
venting  of  anger  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  nurse . . .  .Let  the  child  find  out  that  bad 
behavior  in  the  drawing-room  means  instant  ban- 
ishment to  the  nursery;  that  if  he  knocks  his 
■brother  with  a  stick  the  result  is  '  no  sticks  ;'  that, 
if  he  refuses  to  put  away  his  toys  one  night,  he 
must  manage  without  toys  the  next  night."  In 
these  remarks,  obvious  as  they  may  appear  to  the 
less  reflective  mind,  lies,  we  conceive,  one  of  the 
most  important  secrets  of  moral  training.  All 
retribution,  to  be  effective  and  to  carry  suasion 
with  it,  must  possess  this  character  of  inevitable- 
ness.  It  must  appear  to  be  the  direct  and  neces- 
sary, not  the  arbitrary  and  fortuitous,  result  of 
the  delinquent's  own  act.  It  must,  in  fact,  serve 
to  impress  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  of  life — that 
as  we  sow,  thus,  and  in  no  other  way,  shall  we 
reap. — London  Lancet. 


How  to  Use  Canned  Goods. 

An  "expert,"  writing  to  the  Grocers'  Chronicle, 
well  says  that  canned  goods  should  be  turned  out 
and  eaten  as  soon  as  possible.  If  kept  at  all,  the 
food  should  be  covered  up  and  put  in  a  cool  place 
— always,  however,  turned  out  of  the  original  tin. 
The  liquor  around  lobsters,  salmon,  and  all  vege- 
tables, excepting  tomatoes,  it  is  desirable  to 
strain  off  and  throw  away.  Lobsters  and  prawns 
are  improved  by  being  turned  out  into  a  sieve 
and  rinsed  with  clear  cold  water.  Never  on  any 
account  add  vinegar,  sauces,  or  any  kind  of  con- 
diment to  tinned  foods  while  they  are  in  the  tins, 
and  never  leave  such  mixtures  to  remain  an  hour 
or  two,  if  from  forgetfulness  it  is  done. 

All  tinned  goods  are  put  up  as  fresh  as  it  is 
possible  to  be,  but,  unless  corned  or  salted,  will  not 
keep  if  turned  out,  as  freshly-cooked  goods  will, 
and  certainly  not  longer,  as  many  thoughtlessly 
suppose  or  expect  they  will.  Sardines,  if  pre- 
served in  good  oil,  and  if  of  good  quality,  will  be 
an  exception  ;  so  long  as  the  oil  is  good,  the  fish 
can  be  kept  in  the  tins. 

But  seven  days  is  long  enough  to  trust  these 
before  eating.  Consumers  should  not  buy  larger 
packages  of  canned  goods  than  they  can  con- 
sume quickly;  if  they  should,  most  of  the  fish  and 
meats  can  be  potted  after  recooking,  sauces  and 
seasoning  being  added.  If  the  nose  and  eyes  are 
properly  used,  it  is  as  impossible  to  partake  of  an 
unsound  tin  of  canned  food  of  any  kind  as  to  par- 
take of  bad  meat,  fish,  or  vegetables  from  a  shop. 


Helen  Hunt's  Little  Boy. 

I  can  remember  so  many  droll  and  pretty 
things  of  his  saying  and  doing.  Once,  when  he 
was  still  in  white  frocks,  several  ladies  happened  to 
call  at  the  same  time  on  his  mother.  Rennie,  in 
his  little  chair,  sat  by.  As  one  lady  after  another 
came  in  Mrs.  Hunt  would  say,  "Rennie,  dear, 
you  are  sitting  with  your  back  to  Mrs.  So  and 
So."  Rennie  obediently  got  up  and  changed  his 
position  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  politeness 
several  times,  but  at  last  so  many  came,  and  he 
was  made  to  move  so  often,  that  he  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle  with  his  chair  held  tightly 
behind  him  in  both  hands,  and  said  in  a  despair- 
ing tone,  "What  um  do  with  backs?"  It  used 
to  be  a  sort  of  proverb  with  us  afterward  —  "What 
um  do  with  backs?  " 

Later  on,  during  one  warm  July,  he  used  to 
come  up  every  morning  with  a  small  geranium  in 
a  pot,  which  was  one  of  his  treasures,  under  his 
arm.    He  and  his  mother  were  living  at  that  time 
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in  a  boarding-house,  and  Ronnie  thought  it  would 
refresh  the  geranium  to  pass  part  of  its  time  in  a 
garden.  So  he  would  dig  it  out  of  the  pot  with  a 
sharp  stick  and  plant  it  in  one  of  the  flower-beds. 
At  noon  he  would  dig  it  up  again,  plant  it  in  the 
pot,  and  carry  it  home  to  dinner  ;  after  dinner 
he  brought  it  back  and  again  set  it  out  in  the 
garden.  Then  when  night  came  he  would  trudge 
off  again  with  the  pot  under  his  arm,  saying 
cheerfully  : 

"I  think  it  seems  a  little  stiffer,  don't  you?" 
The  geranium,  naturally,  resented  this  treatment 
and  made  haste  to  die,  but  up  to  the  very  last 
Kennie  was  sure  it  was  "suffer,"  and  his  woe 
was  great  when  we  had  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
quite  dead. 

He  was  not  sent  to  school  till  he  was  nearly 
seven  years  old,  and  study  was  at  first  a  great 
worry  to  him.  He  made  the  walk  to  school  as 
long  as  possible.  One  snowy  day  some  one  met 
him  long  after  time  at  the  corner  of  the  Green, 
and  received  this  cheerful  explanation  of  the  de- 
lay: "  If  you  will  notice  as  you  go  along,  you  will 
see  the  impression  of  my  body  in  the  snow  on 
each  side  the  path,  all  the  way  to  the  upper  cor- 
ner !  "  It  had  taken  him  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
make  these  "  impressions  !  "  But  he  was  a  dear 
child,  always  affectionate,  and  grew  to  be  a  great 
reader  and  very  fond  of  books. —  Wide  Awake. 


A  Hint  for  Contributors  to  Children's  Institu- 
tions. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  real  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure to  enter,  from  day  to  day,  the  room  devoted 
to  the  unpacking  of  barrels  and  boxes  of  bedding 
and  clothing,  sent  by  kind  friends  both  far  and 
near  to  be  distributed  to  the  family  and  industrial 
schools  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  We 
would  tender  to  these  friends  our  most  hearty 
thanks,  for  remembering  us  during  the  present 
season.  What  could  we  do,  with  all  these  hundreds 
of  half-clothed  children,  without  the  help  of  these 
benevolent  ones  who  are  so  constantly  exerting 
themselves  to  collect  and  forward  to  us  the  much- 
needed  articles  of  apparel  for  the  sick  and  poor  ? 

We  have  noticed,  while  looking  over  the  gar- 
ments received,  many  composed  of  valuable  mate- 
rial, but  sadly  in  need  of  repair.  Now  how  is  this 
repairing  to  be  done  ?  We  can  hardly  expect  the 
teachers  to  attend  to  it  ;  and  yet  we  can  tell  you 
of  one  who  has  charge  of  a  school  of  several  hun- 
dred scholars,  on  her  feet  all  the  day,  going  home 
weary  and  worn,  accompanied  by  a  boy  carrying 
a  large  bundle  containing  a  number  of  garments, 


mostly  jackets  ;  they  are  made  of  good  cloth,  but 
the  lining  of  the  sleeves  is  loose  ;  they  are  also 
often  buttonless. 

This  teacher  feels  that  she  cannot  teach  boys 
neatness  and  give  them  such  jackets  to  wear, 
consequently  she  feels  obliged  to  spend  her  even- 
ing in  mending  them.  This  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Teachers  need  rest  in  the  evening,  as  their  daily 
labors  are  very  arduous. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Why  cannot  the 
mothers  of  these  children  make  the  garments  fit 
for  them?"  We  will  endeavor  to  reply  to  this 
question.  First,  we  have  some  mothers  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  this  work,  and  we  are 
happy  to  see  the  well  mended  garments  on  the 
children  of  such  in  our  several  school  rooms;  but 
where  we  have  one  such  mother,  we  have  a  large 
number  who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  do  it. 
For  instance,  here  is  one  whose  husband  has  been 
sick  for  months;  three  little  ones  under  five,  none 
of  whom  are  old  enough  for  school.  What  time 
has  she  to  mend  ?  Another,  a  widow  with  six 
children,  goes  out  to  work  by  the  day  to  support 
her  family;  no  time  to  use  the  needle.  Again, 
intemperance  reigns  in  so  many  families,  and  in 
such,  of  course,  we  do  not  expect  anything  but 
rags  and  disorder. 

Now,  we  almost  shrink  from  making  any  sug- 
gestion that  will  increase  the  labor  of  the  faithful 
friends  who  spend  their  time  gathering  together 
valuable  articles  to  fill  barrels  and  boxes  for  the 
destitute  ones,  yet  would  it  not  be  possible  to  do 
some  of  this  repairing  by  the  members  of  sewing 
societies  held  in  numerous  villages  throughout  the 
country  ?  We  have  often  received  women's 
dresses  of  good,  substantial  fabric,  but  not  at  all 
suitable  for  women  to  wear  while  doing  house- 
work. If  these  dresses  could  be  ripped,  cleansed 
and  pressed,  each  one  could  be  easily  converted 
into  three  little  girls'  dresses.  Also,  if  pants 
could  be  taken  apart,  seams  cut  out  and  only  the 
available  parts  sent,  they  could  be  made  ready  in 
a  short  time  for  our  boys  to  wear.  Perhaps  we 
have  asked  too  much,  but  after  having  been  for 
more  than  fifty  years  engaged  in  this  work,  we 
feel  at  liberty  to  express  ourselves  a  little  more 
plainly  than  we  otherwise  should. 

Now,  dear  friends,  let  us  say  to  you  that  the 
hearts  of  the  school  committees  and  teachers  of 
our  twelve  industrial  schools  would  sing  for  joy 
could  they,  when  receiving  their  portion  of  cloth- 
ing, find  garments  repaired  and  ready  for  immedi- 
ate use. — J.  C.  A.,  in  New  York  Advocate  and 
Guardian. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


'rO-year-old  Blanche  was  given  a 
piece  of  beefsteak  for  breakfast. 
Being  told  that  it  was  "steak," 
she  looked  at  it  curiously,  then 
tasted  it,  but  with  such  a  puzzled 
expression  on  her  face,  that  her 
sister  asked:  "  What  are  you  eat- 
£2p  ing,  Blanche?"  "  G'asshopper," 
«CzT  was  the  reply;  but  memory  bright- 
ened and  she  corrected  herself  with,  "  No,  its 
'nake"  (snake). 

She  had  been  promised  a  spanking  if  a  certain 
offense  was  repeated.  One  day  she  came  in  and 
after  voluntarily  confessing  the  fault  begged,  "  'Pank 
me  'ove  (love)  'panks  Ma."  Perhaps  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  they  were  "  '  ove  panks." — F.  L.  Isabel, 
Kan. 

— Walter,  having  long  known  the  alphabet  but 
only  just  begun  to  put  letters  together  to  form 
words,  expounded  some  of  his  wisdom  one  day  to 
his  father  while  out  walking.  The  village  fish 
man's  name  is  Merrill,  and  he  is  a  great  favorite  of 
Walter's.  He  has  on  his  wagon,  in  large  letters, 
"SEA  FOOD."  "Look,  papa,"  said  Walter, 
pointing,  "  there  goes  Mr.  Merrill's  wagon."  "How 
do  you  know  it  is  his?"  asked  papa.  "Oh,  I  can 
tell  by  the  name  painted  on  it:  S,  E,  A,  Mister;  F, 
double  O,  D,  Merrill ;  Mr.  Merrill." 

Our  little  Kiddie,  two-and-a-half,  for  some  time 
had  two  favorite  songs  known  as  "lamb  songs;" 
one  was  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb;"  the  other  he 
explained  to  us  after  some  difficulty,  humming  it 
and  trying  to  pronounce  the  words.    It  proved  to  be 

"There  is  a  happy  lamb, 
Far,  far  away." 
These  had  been  sung  to  him,  upon  his  orders,  for  a 
long  time,  no  special  pains  being  taken  for  the  time 
being  to  explain  to  him  his  mistake,  when  suddenly 
still  another  was  demanded — "the  one  about  the 
other  lamb."  It  took  much  questioning  and  experi- 
menting on  various  tunes  to  learn  what  it  was  he 
wanted.    It  turned  out  to  be 

*'  There's  a  lamb  that  is  fairer  than  day." 
We  are  now  wondering  what  "lamb"  the  dear 
little  innocent  will  discover  next. 

This  same  Kiddie  has  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  spank,  as  demonstrated  in  the  following  solilo- 
quy. Something  had  been  said  about  the  distress- 
ingly large  amount  of  rain  that  persisted  in  coming 
day  after  day,  with  the  hope  that  God  would  give  us 
some  pleasant  weather,  when  our  theologian  broke 
in,  with  all  seriousness:  "If  Dawb  doesn't  'top 
making  it  rain  so  much,  Dawb's  mamma  will  'pank 
Dawb." — S.,  Stat  en  Island,  N.  Y. 

— Much  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  long 
dresses  for  little  folks,  but  nothing  that  seems  quite 
so  much  to  the  point  as  this  : 

Freddy  and  his  mamma  were  riding  down  Wash- 
ington street.  Everything  of  interest  attracted  the 
young  critic's  attention.  He  asked  numerous  ques- 
tions about  strange  red  berries  on  trees  ;  horses  with 
tails  cut  off  ;  dogs  with  muzzles  on  ;  blind  men  with 
signs  on  their  breasts  ;  people  with  wooden  legs  and 
iron  feet — everything  grotesque  and  extraordinary. 
At  last  as  they  reached  First  street  a  small  figure 
appeared  on  the  pavement,  draped  in  a  wonderful 
costume.  A  white  dress  with  pattern  of  green 
vines  over  it  touched  the  ground  ;  the  sleeves  were 
highly  puffed,  and  lace  ruffles  fell  about  the  tiny 


wrists ;  a  green  silk  sash  tied  in  an  enormous  bow 
fell  from  the  waist  behind  :  a  white  cashmere  scarf 
enveloped  the  shoulders  ;  a  little  face  framed  by 
sunny  curls  was  crowned  by  an  immense  head- 
covering  of  plumes  and  ribbons.  Freddy  turned 
from  examining  a  number  of  red  and  blue-robed 
Chinamen  to  gaze  upon  her.  'A  look  of  wonderment 
spread  over  his  features  and  grew  as  the  object  of 
his  perplexity  threw  up  her  hands  at  sight  of  her 
mother  and  hopped  awkwardly  toward  her.  The 
look  at  last  culminated  in  the  almost  breathless  ex- 
clamation :  "Mamma,  mamma!  What  is  that?''' 
—I.  P.  W.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

— My  three  little  boys — Henry,  Jean  and  Charlie 
— aged  six,  four  and  two-and-a-half  years,  were  talk- 
ing of  cremation.  (They  are  all  in  favor  of  cremation, 
because  their  parents  are.)  Henry  and  Jean  said 
they  were  going  to  be  cremated.  Charlie  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "  Mamma,  when  are  we  going  to  be 
eated  with  cream  ?" — Mrs.  C.  II.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— Five-year-old  Hally  (mournfully  and  reflect- 
ively after  returning  from  Sunday-school  where 
"  milk  for  babes"  had  been  served  by  an  ultra- 
orthodox  teacher)  :  "  Mamma,  if  a  little  boy  tries  to 
be  good  and  can't,  won't  God  let  him  walk  in  those 
golden  streets  i" — I.  P.  IV.,  Englewood,  N.J. 

— Little  Fannie  W.,  not  quite  six  years  old,  had 
been  taught  to  pray  when  she  had  been  naughty. 
One  day  she  said  she  asked  God  to  make  her  good 
and  he  did  it  right  away,  and  that  he  always  did 
when  she  asked  him.  Her  mother  said:  "  Why  don't 
you  ask  him  to  make  you  good  all  the  time  ?"  and 
she  replied:  "  O,  I  had  rather  be  bad  some,  than  to 
be  bothering  the  Lord  so  much." — Mrs.  S.  C.  B. 

— Little  Tottie's  father  is  a  carpenter  and  painter. 
One  morning  she  peeped  through  the  window  early 
and  beholding  the  eastern  sky  all  aflame  with  ruby 
and  gold,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  but  I  would  like  to  see 
God's  paint  buckets." — Alt  a. 

— The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  punish  Ger- 
trude for  some  misdemeanor.  As  I  left  the  room  I 
said,  "  I  shall  go  and  get  a  switch  now,"  whereupon 
Gertrude's  sister,  aged  four  and  a  half  years,  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  God  did  not  grow 
trees  to  get  switches  to  whip  little  girls  with." — N., 
Baltimore. 

— I  am  the  father  of  a  five-year-old  girl  who  says 
her  share  of  funny  and  pathetic  things.  Her  mother 
is  English.  I  am  a  native.  One  day  I  was  telling 
her  mother  that  I  understood  the  motive  for  a 
certain  act  because  the  child  possessed  traits  similar 
to  my  own,  and  so  I  knew  the  reason  for  it.  When 
I  ended  my  discourse,  Ada  said:  "  Yes,  papa,  you're 
American  and  I'm  American,  and  so  we  understand 
each  other." 

Once,  when  very  little,  and  I  gave  her  a  dose  of 
medicine,  she  tasted  it  and  said:  "  Don't  like  it, 
papa.  Put  it  in  top  (slop)  bucket." — H.  G.  C,  New- 
port, Ky. 

— Our  boy  of  five  had  been  promised  trousers  and  a 
dog,  to  be  given  him  in  the  autumn  if  he  were  good 
all  summer.  One  day  I  said  to  his  father:  "  Henry 
has  been  very  good  all  this  week  ;"  then  in  an  aside,  I 
added,  "  I  think  it  is  partly  physical."  This  did  not 
escape  him,  for  he  added  quickly:  "  No,  'tish  n't,  ith 
partly  puppy  and  partly  panth." — Z.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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T  F  anything  were  needed  to  impress  upon 
1  even'  one  the  importance  of  beginning 
right  in  the  matter  of  good  digestion,  the  large 
and  increasing  army  of  dyspeptics  should  be 
enough  to  do  so.  It  seems  a  truism  to  say 
that  the  dyspepsia  of  adulthood  is  formed  in 
childhood  ;  yet,  the  parents  that  appreciate 
the  priceless  blessing  of  a  sound  digestion  for 
their  children  sufficiently  to  intelligently  regu- 
late their  diet  through  the  years  of  their  early 
growth  are  none  too  many.  The  foundation 
of  the  habit  of  overeating  is  laid  in  child- 
hood, and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
nearly  all  persons  eat  much  in  excess  of  what 
they  should.  An  eminent  British  physician  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "  one-fourth  of  what 
we  eat  goes  to  su'stain  life,  while  three- 
fourths  go  to  imperil  it,"  while  another  says 
that  "  most  people  dig  their  own  graves  with 
their  teeth."  To  dig  the  grave  of  a  naturally 
sound  stomach  before  even  the  teeth  come,  is 
handicapping  the  little  one  indeed  as  he  comes 
up  through  life's  portal. 


It  was  only  a  couple  of  months  ago  that 
we  urged  occasional  readers  of  Babyhood 
not  to  allow  the  cognomen  of  the  magazine 
to  mislead  them,  and  imagine  it  was  a  picture 
book  for  children  ;  yet  a  trade  paper  im- 
mediately recommended  booksellers  to  push 
the  sale  of  the  journal,  because  it  was  "  such 
an  excellent  juvenile ;"  and  now  appears  a 
rural  weekly  with  this  cordial  commenda- 
tion : 

' '  Babyhood,  a  monthly  devoted  solely  to  the  baby, 
that  is,  every  child  under  five  years  of  age,  is  a 
magazine  that  every  parent  should  subscribe  for,  as 
it  will  please  the  child  and  set  its  young  mind  to 
thinking  of  something  besides  play." 

We  dislike  to  take  exception  to  the  opinions 
of  our  best  friends,  but  v/e  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  urge  all  parents  who,  acting  upon  the 


above  suggestion,  have  been  setting  five- 
year  minds  to  thinking  of  something  besides 
play,  to  hasten  to  withdraw  the  treatises  on 
logarithms  and  Sanscrit  and  ichthyology, 
and  restore  the  rubber  balls  and  wooden 
horses  and  rag  dolls,  for  it's  all  a  mistake  ! 


A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following,  asking 
for  further  information,  and  stating,  "  I  cut 
this  paragraph  from  a  newspaper.  It  seems 
important,  if  true.  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sometimes  adding  soda  to  a  baby's  bottle, 
and  always  put  a  large  pinch  in  the  water 
which  bottle  and  nipples  are  soaked  in." 

BICARBONATE  OF  SODA  IN  MILK. 

The  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  milk,  as 
an  agent  for  its  preservation,  has  hitherto  been 
considered  harmless.  But  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
council  of  hygiene  of  the  Seine  condemns  the  prac- 
tice as  a  dangerous  one.  The  council  announces 
that  "Soda  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  in  milk, 
which  is  an  aliment  of  the  first  order,  and  very  often 
prescribed  for  invalids  and  children."  The  reason 
assigned  is  that  the  transformation  of  milk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  in  milk  so  adulterated,  gives  rise  to 
a  lactate  of  soda  which  is  purgative,  and  frequently 
a  source  of  almost  uncontrollable  diarrhoea  in 
infants. 

This  involves  a  misunderstanding.  Bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  is  not  "  an  agent  for  the 
preservation  "  of  milk.  It  can  only  correct 
any  acidity  already  existing.  Milk  that  re- 
quires such  an  addition  is  not  desirable  for 
infants'  use  if  any  other  can  be  had,  because, 
although  the  acidity  may  be  chemically  over- 
come, other  changes  which  may  have  occurred 
with  the  souring  and  which  are  very  likely 
more  important  in  this  connection  may  not 
be  corrected.  But  on  the  other  hand,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  may  be  properly  added  to 
milk  used  as  a  food,  at  the  time  of  using, 
to  give  it  an  alkaline  reaction,  just  as  is  lime 
water,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  lime 
water  when  a  laxative  effect  is  desired.  In 
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the  majority  of  cases  probably  lime  water  is 
preferable.  The  bicarbonate  if  added  to 
milk  is,  of  course,  an  "  adulteration,"  because 
it  has  no  natural  place  in  the  milk.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  harmful.  But  the  council 
of  hygiene  did  right  to  forbid  its  use  by 
dealers,  because  it,  by  hiding  the  acidity, 
might  favor  the  sale  of  spoiled  milk.  As  a 
detergent  in  the  cleansing  of  bottles  and 
nipples  we  think  it  is  harmless. 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  Baby's 
Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York  tells  us  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  this  most  excel- 
lent and  unique  institution  during  the  year. 
One  year  ago  it  had  no  home  and  was 
indebted  to  the  hospitality  of  another  institu- 
tion for  rooms  in  which  to  carry  on  its  work. 
Within  this  time,  however,  it  has  not  only 
secured  a  building  of  its  own  (at  657  Lexing- 
ton avenue),  which  is  now  fully  equipped  for 
hospital  purposes,  but  during  last  summer  it 
took  a  house  at  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  and  continued 
there  during  the  summer  months  the  good 
work  for  city  infants  already  begun  here. 
The  present  hospital  has  doubled  the  capac- 
i  ty  of  the  managers  to  care  for  the  suffering 
babies  of  the  city,  and  is  the  only  institution 
we  have  to  give  purely  hospital  care  to  in- 
fants under  two  years  of  age.  When  one 
realizes  that  rather  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  infants  born  in  this  city  die  before  they 
reach  their  fifth  year,  the  scope  and  useful- 
ness of  this  institution  can  be  measurably 
appreciated.  As  an  instance  of  the  valuable 
work  done,  there  are  91  consecutive  cases 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Holt  in  his  report,  where 
the  admission  of  the  little  sufferers  to  hospital 
privileges  was  imperatively  demanded.  In 
23,  the  child's  father  was  out  of  work;  in  20, 
the  father  was  dead ;  in  5,  he  was  sick  in  a 
hospital;  in  1,  he  was  in  prison — making  a 
total  of  49  cases  in  which  the  father  was  in- 
capacitated from  giving  his  child  support. 
In  15  other  cases  the  mother  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  father.  In  2,  the  mother  was 
insane. 

It  is  something  shocking  to  read  of  the 
frequency  of  death  among  infants  from  the 


overlying  of  their  parents  during  sleep.  There 
were  nine  such  deaths  recorded  for  a  week  in 
one  paper.  While  it  is  mostly  in  the  houses 
of  the  poorer  people  that  a  separate  bed  for 
Baby  is  unusual,  and  would  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  at  the  same  time  a  crib  is  one  of  the 
rights  of  babyhood  that  is  too  often  withheld 
by  parents  with  whom  the  question  of  ex- 
pense should  not  have  weight. 


It  will  doubtless  be  welcome  news  to  many 
readers  of  Babyhood  to  know  that  an  ex- 
periment has  been  made  in  supplying  steril- 
ized milk  as  a  commercial  commodity.  Mrs. 
Frances  Fisher  Wood,  the  wife  of  a  well- 
known  physician  of  New  York,  has  estab- 
lished the  necessary  apparatus  at  Kingston, 
New  Hampshire,  for  thus  treating  the  milk  of  a 
herd  of  registered  Jerseys.  The  milk  is  ster- 
ilized and  sealed  in  glass  bottles  as  soon  after  it 
comes  from  the  udder  as  possible ;  microbes 
are  thus  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  milk  will 
keep  for  several  months  and  is  recommended 
for  infants  and  invalids,  and  especially  for  use 
in  traveling.  The  bottles  are  small,  so  that 
no  more  milk  need  be  exposed,  upon  opening, 
than  is  required  for  a  single  meal.  Mrs.  Wood 
states  in  her  circular  : 

Care  has  been  taken  to  collect  from  mothers  the 
results  of  using  sterilized  milk,  and  from  physicians 
all  tne  statistics  available  fiom  their  practice  touch- 
ing the  same  subject.  Amid  general  enthusiasm 
and  hearty  endorsement  of  this  food,  the  one  objec- 
tion advanced  by  mothers  is,  that  it  is  such  trouble  to 
sterilize  milk — it  takes  too  much  time,  the  cook  hates 
such  a  fuss  in  the  kitchen,  the  nurse  rebels  over  what 
she  counts  unnecessary  bother,  she  will  not  clean  the 
bottles  with  proper  care  ;  she  boils  the  water  too 
much,  or  too  little,  or  fails  to  make  the  double  corks 
fit  snugly,  and  the  milk  spoils.  Physicians  report 
that,  while  sterilized  milk  decreases  infant  mortality 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  yet  it  is  not  ordinarily  ade- 
quate to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  food, 
but  must  often  be  supplemented  by  cod-liver  oil  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  fats. 

J  The  matter  of  deficiency  in  fats  in  cow's 
milk  has  been  often  referred  to  by  Babyhood, 
and  in  an  article  in  this  issue  it  is  again  ex- 
plained, and  its  remedy  pointed  out.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  bottled  milk  above 
described  (which  is  now  on  sale  in  the  larger 
cities)  may  obtain  a  circular  by  addressing 
"The  Manager  of  the  Kingwood  Herd," 
Kingston,  N.  H. 
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BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D. 


SO  much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  both 
in  the  medical  and  popular  press  con- 
cerning tuberculosis,  that  a  brief,  untechnical 
account  of  what  tuberculosis  is  and  what 
means  we  have  of  avoiding  it,  will  probably 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  the  readers  of 
Babyhood. 

What  is  Tuberculosis  ? 

By  tuberculosis  is  meant  a  diseased  condi- 
tion, either  local  or  general,  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  certain  morbid  growths  known 
as  tubercles.  Once  the  word  tubercle  was 
used  in  medicine  in  its  original  meaning,  as  a 
diminutive  of  the  word  tuber,  for  any  kind  of 
nodule,  whether  of  bone  or  any  other  kind  of 
tissue.  But  gradually  it  has  been  more  and 
more  restricted  until  it  now  signifies  a  morbid 
growth  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  give  a  description  of  the 
structure  of  tubercles.  It  need  only  be  said 
that  each  tubercle  is  very  small  and  that  great 
numbers  must  be  massed  together  to  produce 
a  deposit  as  large  as  a  boy's  marble. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  medical  discoveries  of  recent 
years  is  that  of  Koch,  who  showed  that  a  pe- 
culiar microbe  is  constantly  present  in  tuber- 
cle and  that  the  infectiousness  of  the  disease 
apparently  depends  upon  this  microbe.  This 
association  is  so  constant  that  medical  men 
have  nearly  unanimously  accepted  the  organ- 
ism as  the  probable  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  various  kinds  of  microbes  (microscopic 
organisms)  have  received  different  generic 
names,  sometimes  from  their  appearance.  For 
instance,  one  group  of  elongated  ones  are 
called  bacilli — bacillus  being  the  Latin  for  a 
little  stick,  a  rod.    Of  this  type  is  the  organ- 


ism peculiar  to  tuberculosis,  which  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  "  bacillus  tuberculosis." 

Various  Kinds  of  Tubercular  Diseases. 

As  was  said  in  the  beginning,  the  manifes- 
tations of  tuberculosis  may  be  local  or  gen- 
eral ;  and  the  popular  and  sometimes  the 
medical  name  of  diseases  essentially  the 
same  in  their  nature  may  be  very  different 
according  to  their  situation.  Thus  in  the 
lungs  tuberculosis  is  popularly  called  "  con- 
sumption," because  if  the  disease  advances  to 
a  certain  degree,  considerable  wasting  of  the 
person  and  damage  to  the  lungs  occur.  A 
tubercular  disease  of  the  coverings  of  the  brain 
— tubercular  meningitis — is  called  "  water  on 
the  brain,"  while  one  variety  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  knee  joint  is  called  a  "  white 
swelling;"  and  so  on  through  quite  a  long  list 
of  ailments  usually  of  long  duration. 

The  gravity  of  a  tubercular  disease  depends 
upon  many  things  beside  the  mere  presence 
of  tubercle.  Nothing  can  be  more  hopeless 
than  tubercular  brain  trouble  of  childhood  ; 
the  seriousness  of  consumption  needs  no  com- 
ment ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  diseases 
of  the  joints,  properly  handled,  give  a  large 
proportion  of  fortunate  recoveries,  and  tuber- 
culous glands  ("  scrofula  ")  are  more  danger- 
ous from  the  possibility  of  their  infecting  the 
system  than  from  the  direct  local  damage 
done. 

There  is  perhaps  no  organ  which  may  not 
be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease.  The  inter- 
nal organs,  notably  the  lungs,  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  pleura,  the  brain  coverings, 
the  bones  and  joints,  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  all  frequently  affected.  To  enter  upon 
the  progress,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  of 
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tuberculosis,  would  take  us  far  into  technical 
medicine,  and  to  attempt  to  describe  these 
processes  for  special  disorders  of  this  group 
would  require  rather  the  space  of  a  volume 
than  of  an  article.  What  space  we  have 
must  be  given  to  general  hints  regarding  the 
modes  of  communication  of  tuberculosis,  and 
the  best  methods  of  avoiding  such  contagion 
and  of  resisting  the  advance  of  the  disease  if 
acquired. 

Sources  of  Infection. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  concerning  the 
dependence  of  tuberculosis  upon  an  organism 
be  true,  then  it  follows  that,  as  in  the  ca'se 
of  every  other  infectious  disease,  tubercle 
must  have  originated  from  some  tuberculous 
matter  received  from  without.  Practically  the 
commonest  source  is  from  the  expectoration 
of  consumptive  people.  Whether  or  not  the 
breath  alone  carries  contagion  is  at  present  a 
disputed  point,  but  expectorated  matters,  if 
they  become  dry,  easily  are  pulverized,  and 
flying  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  inhaled  and 
may  find  lodgment  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  matter  may  cling  to  articles  upon 
which  it  has  been  deposited,  as  for  instance, 
to  handkerchiefs,  to  towels.,  to  bed  linen,  etc. 
It  has  been  found  that  dust  from  the  furni- 
ture and  from  the  walls  of  rooms  occupied 
by  consumptives  can  be  made  to  infect 
animals  experimentally  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Tuberculous  matter  falling  upon  an  open 
wound  may  start  the  infection,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  in  catarrh  affords  favor- 
able conditions  for  tubercular  growth.  The 
condition  known  as  scrofula,  with  the  cheesy 
changes  in  the  glands,  offers  a  soil  of  the 
best  kind  for  the  development  of  tubercle ; 
and  in  this  probably  lies  the  somewhat  ob- 
scure relation — which  has  sometimes  led  to 
the  confusion  of  two  conditions — between 
scrofula  and  tubercle. 

Infection  from  Animals. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  our  domestic  an- 
imals, the  cow,  is  often  tuberculous,  and 
from  it  the  disease  may  be  contracted,  either 
directly,  or,  as  is  the  rule,  by  use  of  infected 


milk  or  infected  flesh.  Fowls,  too,  are 
sometimes  tuberculous,  becoming,  in  some 
instances,  infected  from  man,  and  possibly 
returning  the  disease  to  man  again.  It  is 
claimed,  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned,  that  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  unsound  even  when 
the  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  cow  was  not 
in  the  udders  but  elsewhere. 

Prevention. 

First  of  all,  as  the  commonest  source  of 
infection  is  believed  to  be  the  expectoration 
of  consumptives,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  to  destroy  or  disinfect  all  such  dis- 
charges. The  safest  way  is  to  receive  all 
sputum  upon  something  that  can  be  destroyed 
soon,  or  into  a  vessel  containing  a  disin- 
fectant. For  this  reason  handkerchiefs  should 
not  receive  the  expectoration ;  a  cloth  that 
can  be  burnt  is  better.  At  the  present  time 
very  cheap  spit-boxes  of  paper  or  wood  are 
sold  which  can  be  burned,  and  so  destroyed. 
A  little  ingenuity  will  enable  any  one  to  make 
extemporaneous  boxes  of  pasteboard  or  stout 
paper,  which  may  be  placed  in  any  ordinary 
vessel  as  a  support.  If  an  ordinary  cup  must 
be  used  it  should  contain  liquid,  and  preferably 
an  antiseptic  liquid,  as  the  sputum  while  wet 
does  not  fly  about.  Against  the  danger  from 
matter  expectorated  upon  the  ground  less 
protection  is  possible. 

Besides  ordinary  risks,  an  infant  often  has 
the  additional  one  of  a  tuberculous  nurse.  If 
it  be  an  ordinary  dry  nurse  the  close  com- 
panionship is  hazardous.  No  wet  nurse  with 
any  tuberculous  trouble  that  a  physician  could 
recognize  would  be  accepted  if  she  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  mother  is 
no  safer  than  that  from  any  other  tuberculous 
woman,  and  a  physician  would  consent  to 
such  a  mother's  suckling  her  child  only  when 
the  alternative  seemed  still  more  hazardous. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  general 
appreciation  of  the  communicability  of  tuber- 
culosis both  by  the  sick  and  the  sound  may 
considerably  diminish  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease  within  the  coming  generation.  The 
more  this  infectiousness  is  studied  the  less 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  necessary  inherit- 
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ance  of  the  disease.  A  susceptibility  may  be 
inherited,  but  intelligent  care  may  prevent 
the  reception  of  the  poison. 

Although  cows  have  been  so  frequently 
found,  particularly  in  close,  poor  dairy  stables, 
to  be  tuberculous,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  so  far 
as  the  evidence  goes,  the  proportion  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis  due  to  infected  food  seems 
to  be  small  compared  to  those  from  inhaled 
poison.  In  any  event  we  cannot  without 
folly  join  those  who  would  treat  all  milk  as  a 
poison  and  who  speak  of  "  our  enemy  the 
cow."  The  inspection  of  butchers'  meat  is 
in  this  country  very  slight,  and  that  of  dairy- 
herds,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  under  any 
government  control.  The  great  bulk  of  con- 
sumers have  practically  no  control  over  their 
supply  of  milk  or  beef  except  the  choice  of  the 
particular  person  from  whom  they  will  directly 


purchase,  and  to  whose  judgment  and  com- 
mercial honesty  they  must  trust.  The  con- 
sumer would  better  therefore  be  his  own 
watchman.  Tuberculous  meat,  if  it  should 
by  chance  be  bought,  is  in  all  probability 
made  harmless  by  thorough  cooking.  And 
the  same  is  considered  true  of  milk,  which 
can  be  sterilized  by  a  heat  short  of  cooking, 
as  the  readers  of  Babyhood  already  know. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  these  two  resources, 
cooking  and  sterilization,  both  within  the  skill 
of  any  housewife,  a  nearly  complete  safe- 
guard against  infection  through  the  medium 
of  food. 

A  point  worth  considering  with  regard  to 
milk  is  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
beautiful  Jersey  cattle  are  more  liable  to  be 
tuberculous  than  the  common  breeds  or  the 
most  robust  Holsteins. 


FALLACIES  CONCERNING  THE  INFANT'S  BINDER. 


BY  SARAH  A.  KIME,  M.D.,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA. 


THERE  is  no  article  of  the  infant's  ward- 
robe to  which  such  a  degree  of  im- 
portance is  attached  by  mother  and  nurse  as 
the  abdominal  bandage,  more  commonly 
called  the  binder,  not  because  it  is  usually  the 
first  garment  in  which  its  little  frame  is 
arrayed,  but  because  custom  has  handed 
down  the  belief  that  its  speedy  application 
insures  the  infant  immunity  against  certain 
grave  accidents.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
of  enveloping  the  child  in  this  uncomfortable 
and  unnatural  device  is  not  easy  to  ascertain, 
but  it  is  very  general  among  civilized  peoples. 

The  majority  of  the  medical  profession 
allow  the  use  of  it  partly  because  it  is  an  old 
custom,  and  partly  through  a  lack  of  proper 
investigation  of  the  real  reasons  why  it  should 
or  should  not  be  used.  The  chief  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  binder  are 


said  to  be :  First,  warmth ;  second,  the  sup- 
port of  the  adominal  walls  and  prevention  of 
rupture  at  the  navel ;  third,  the  retention  of 
the  dressing  on  the  navel. 

As  to  the  first,  every  woman  knows  that 
warmth  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  an 
extra  garment  of  a  much  more  comfortable 
design.  The  need  of  a  bandage  to  support 
the  abdominal  walls  is  regarded  by  many 
prominent  physicians,  among  them  being 
our  best  authorities  on  such  subjects,  as  being 
purely  imaginary.  And  it  is  a  fact  fre- 
quently observed  that  the  use  of  it  tends  in 
many  instances  to  produce  rupture,  the  very 
accident  it  is  supposed  to  prevent. 

The  abdominal  walls  of  the  infant  do  not 
need  to  be  supported  any  more  than  any 
other  part  of  its  body.  Nature  has  not  left 
this  region  in  such  an  unfinished  state  that  a 
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mechanical  appliance  is  required  to  protect 
its  weak  places.  The  walls  are  composed  of 
thick  layers  of  muscles,  and  the  points  that 
furnish  the  least  resistance  are  at  the  navel 
and  in  the  groins,  consequently  here  is 
where  rupture  is  most  frequently  observed  ; 
but  that  a  bandage  ever  prevents  its  occur- 
rence is  doubtful,  while  it  is  certain  that  one 
too  tightly  applied  often  causes  it.  A  high 
authority  says  :  "  Umbilical  hernia  (rup- 
ture at  the  navel)  is  frequently  caused  by  a 
too  tight  application  of  the  binder."  An- 
other :  "  Among  the  causes  of  umbilical  her- 
nia ought  to  be  mentioned  the  binder  usually 
applied  to  the  body  of  the  infant.  Nurses, 
under  various  pretenses,  often  apply  it  so 
tightly  as  to  compress  the  intestines  and  force 
them  violently  against  the  natural  open- 
ings at  the  navel  and  groin."  This  violent 
forcing  of  the  internal  organs,  especially 
downward,  is  without  doubt  a  common  cause 
of  rupture  #1  the  groin,  ft  is  here  that 
the  use  of  the  tight  bandage  exercises  its 
most  disastrous  influence. 

The  true  way  to  give  strength  to  muscles 
is  to  allow  them  perfect  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  natural  contraction  and  relax- 
ation must  be  allowed  to  take  place  in 
their  own  way  and  without  restraint,  other- 
wise retarded  development  and  feeble  action 
are  sure  to  follow.  In  the  infant  the  natural 
movements  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as  in 
crying  and  respiration,  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  in  all  possible  freedom.    This  very 


action,  when  unhampered,  does  more  to 
strengthen  the  places  of  the  abdomen  where 
rupture  is  most  likely  to  occur  than  any 
amount  of  bandaging. 

Another  evil  of  the  tightly  applied  bandage 
is  its  interference  with  digestion  by  compres- 
sion of  the  intestines.  During  digestion  the 
intestines  undergo  a  crawling  movement, 
which  greatly  facilitates  that  process  and 
adds  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  infant. 
Anything  that  restricts  this  movement  and 
prevents  the  passage  of  the  food  downward 
retards  digestion  and  produces  discomfort. 
Colic  and  constipation  should  be  especially 
mentioned  as  often  being  induced  in  this  way. 

The  dressing  of  the  navel  at  the  present 
day  is  a  much  more  simple  operation  than 
formerly,  when  the  scorched  linen  and  pot  of 
grease  were  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  the  infant's  first  toilet.  Now,  the  physician 
merely  dusts  the  part  with  some  dry  anti- 
septic powder,  and  leaves  it  free  without 
further  dressing.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
day  the  eord  drops  off  when  treated  in  this 
manner,  leaving  a  healed  surface,  which 
usually  requires  no  further  attention  other 
]  than  being  kept  strictly  clean.  Since  no 
|  dressing  is  needed  at  the  navel  the  bandage 
becomes  a  superfluous  garment.  In  fact,  in 
the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  its  supposed  necessity  is 
without  foundation  ;  and  further,  that  serious 
discomfort  and  grave  accidents  are  easily 
produced  by  its  use. 


PREVENTABLE    EYE  DISEASES. 

BY  W.  K.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

PREVENTIVE  medicine  is  largely  a  I  eases  incident  to  childhood,  the  law  of  neces- 
product  of  modem  thought.  The  list  of  i  sity  is  no  longer  laid  upon  him  to  do  so. 
necessary  ills  through  which  a  child  was  con-  j  This  change  of  feeling  is  largely  due  to  our 
signed  to  pass  by  our  forefathers  has  grown  i  growing  unwillingness  to  accept  the  bare 
beautifully  less,  so  that  we  now  conceive  it  to  facts  in  nature  without  deep  inquiry  into  their 
be  among  the  possibilities  that  he  escape  all  hidden  causes,  so  that  nothing,  from  the 
of  them.  While  it  is  more  or  less  probable  grosser  influence  of  climate,  diet  and  occupa- 
that  he  may  contract  one  or  more  of  the  dis-    tion,  to  the  infinitesimal  germ  now  so  much 
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sought  after  and  cultivated,  has  been  left  un- 
disturbed in  our  earnest  effort  to  discover 
effective  means  to  prevent  their  destructive 
tendency. 

It  is  to  the  prevention  of  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  diseases  which  greet  a 
child  on  the  very  threshold  of  life  thai  we 
would  here  call  the  attention  of  the  readers 
of  Babyhood.  It  is  not  because  the  danger 
is  imaginary  or  the  remedies  unknown,  but 
because  of  the  sad  results  of  negligence  that 
we  venture  to  speak  again  of  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  of  new-born  infants,  or  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  as  technically  called.  That  the 
subject  is  still  an  important  one  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  not  long  since  the  Parisian  Soci- 
ety for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life  awarded 
the  prize  to  an  essay  on  this  subject.* 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Europe  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  are  due  to  this 
cause,  and  in  our  own  country  a  large  per- 
centage is  attributable  to  the  same  disease  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  many  cases  of  par- 
tial loss  of  sight  not  enumerated  as  blind, 
and  on  the  other  hand  remember  that  no  case 
if  seen  sufficiently  early  need  result  in  the  loss 
of  the  eye  or  even  serious  injury,  we  can  real- 
ize the  need  of  instruction  with  regard  to  this 
disease.  That  it  is  largely  predominant 
among  those  lacking  proper  attention  at  this 
critical  time  of  life,  does  not  influence  the  fact 
that  its  nature  and  prevention  should  be  un- 
derstood by  all.  The  interests  of  society  de- 
mand that  children  be  vaccinated  to  prevent 
the  small  fraction  of  a  chance  they  run  of 
contracting  smallpox.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
compare  the  two  diseases,  but  even  from  the 
low  standard  of  political  economy,  not  to 
mention  the  much  higher  plane  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  teaching  is  still  needed  as  to 
the  manner  of  preventing  this  calamity,  which 
calls  on  society  to  support  its  victims. 

Cause  and  Nature. 

Ignorance  as  to  its  cause  and  nature  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  words  of 
a  mother  in  a  case  recently  treated  :  "  It's 
only  a  bite  or  sting,"  said  she,  and  had  it  not 

*  Prize  Essay  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum,  by 
Dr.  P.  H.  Mules. 


been  for  the  wiser  judgment  of  a  friend  that 
something  more  serious  was  the  cause,  one 
more  would  probably  have  been  added  to  the 
number  of  those  who  have  their  parents  to  '•* 
thank  for  letting  them  grow  up  in  darkness. 

The  disease  is  an  infectious  one,  due  to  the 
child's  eyes  being  inoculated  by  some  dis- 
charge from  the  maternal  passages  of  those 
who  are  suffering  from  such  discharge  at  the 
time  of  birth,  the  active  principle  of  which  is 
a  germ.  It  makes  its  appearance,  therefore, 
in  from  12  to  48  hours  after  birth,  although 
three  days  is  the  usual  time  stated  by  the 
mother;  or  it  may  appear  later,  due  to  a  sec- 
ondary infection  from  improper  care  in  wiping 
the  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  or  cloth  soiled 
by  the  discharge.  It  is  characterized  by  red- 
ness and  itching  of  the  eyes,  swelling  of  the 
lids,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  yellowish, 
creamy-looking  discharge,  which,  when  left 
alone,  runs  its  course  in  about  six  weeks,  and 
results  in  many  bad  after-effects  that  are 
more  or  less  permanent. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. 

Here  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  in  its 
treatment  as  in  its  prevention,  for  when  once 
established  too  much  is  involved  to  entrust 
its  management  to  an  unskilled  person.  The 
cause  being  understood,  its  prevention  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
training  of  a  child  should  begin  one  hundred 
years'  before  it  is  born,  but  in  this  case  a  few 
hours  will  suffice.  The  first  preventive 
measures  should  apply  to  the  mother.  See 
that  the  maternal  passages  are  free  from  dis- 
charge by  the  use  of  simple  cleansing  solu- 
tion— borax,  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water ;  or  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
the  strength  of  1  part  to  2,000  may  be  used. 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  all  cases, 
but  only  where  danger  of  infection  is  mani- 
fest. 

After  proper  washing  of  the  infant,  which 
should  be  done  at  once  and  not  after  some 
hours,  see  that  the  eyes  are  carefully  cleaned 
with  clean  warm  water  and  a  little  cotton  or 
clean  cloth,  not  with  the  water  or  cloth  which 
have  been  used  in  washing  the  child's  body. 
A  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dropped  into  each  eye  once. 
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is  also  recommended  ;  this  latter  application, 
however,  is  unnecessary,  unless  a  vaginal  dis- 
charge is  known  to  exist,  but  a  single  ap- 
plication of  this  solution  does  no  injury. 
These  measures  were  adopted  a  few  years 
since,  and  have  been  introduced  into  a  num- 
ber of  hospitals  with  very  beneficial  results. 

A  few  words  as  to  management  before  a 
physician  can  be  consulted  may  be  of  service. 
It  may  all  be  embraced  in  the  one  word, 
cleanliness. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  discharge  is  noticed,  wash 
out  the  eyes  carefully  with  warm  water,  or 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  1  to  3,000 
every  hour  if  necessary,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  required  to  keep  them  free  from  discharge. 
Do  not  be  deceived  by  thinking  there  is  none, 
because  none   is  seen  when   the  eyes  are 


closed,  but  gently  separate  the  lids  and  see. 
A  little  vaseline  rubbed  on  the  edges  of  the 
lids  will  prevent  them  from  sticking  together. 

2.  Do  not  delay  to  send  for  skilled  medical 
treatment.    Delays  are  dangerous. 

3.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent others  from  becoming  infected.  Hence 
use  separate  basin  and  towels  in  bathing  the 
child,  and  burn  the  cotton  or  cloths  used 
about  the  eyes. 

4.  Don't  expose  the  child  to  bright  light  or 
draught. 

5.  Special  attention  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  child  should  be  given. 

We  believe  that  if  leaflets  containing  such 
instruction  were  distributed  by  all  our  health 
societies,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  much 
unnecessary  misery  would  be  averted. 


HEALTHFUL    BEDS    AND  BEDDING. 

BY  WILLIAM  THORNTON  PARKER,  M.D., 
NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


THE  American  visitor  roaming  about  old 
London  is  often  attracted  by  a  little 
card  hanging  in  the  windows  of  lodgings  to 
let,  bearing  the  simple  legend  "  Well-aired 
Beds."  Possibly,  if  interested  at  all  in  mat- 
ters of  hygiene,  this  may  suggest  to  the  mind 
a  thrifty,  sensible  landlady;  but  to  many  I 
fear  it  seems  but  a  commonplace  statement 
posted  up  mer.ely  to  attract  attention  and 
gain  another  tenant  by  an  appearance  of 
some  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  guests- 
In  America  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  people  seem 
to  have  little  acquaintance  with  or  apprecia- 
tion of  "  well-aired  beds." 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  not 
unlike  that  of  England.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


We  have  on  our  sea  coast,  rivers,  and  lakes  a 
damp  climate.  A  brief  glance  at  any  map, 
showing  the  degrees  of  dampness  or  moist- 
ure existing  in  the  various  States,  will  readily 
demonstrate  how  much  our  homes  are  ex- 
posed to  dampness.  In  many  towns  and 
villages  the  houses  are  overshaded,  so  that 
the  bright  health-giving  sunlight  cannot  en- 
ter, and  many  of  our  bedrooms  and  nurseries 
are  dark  and  damp,  and  the  beds  and  bed- 
clothing  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture.  If 
beds  are  not  well  aired  and  properly  opened 
before  bed-time  they  will  be  found  to  be  cold 
and  chilly.  To  undress  a  child,  taking  off 
the  warm  clothing  perhaps  after  an  evening's 
romp;  and  then  after  the  more  or  less  lengthy 
process  of  getting  ready  for  the  night,  per- 
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haps  in  a  cold  room,  to  have  the  child  to  get 
into  the  cold  bed,  is  always  risky  and  some- 
times positively  dangerous.  This  process, 
continued  year  in  and  year  out,  has  ele- 
ments of  permanent  physical  injury  in  it  well 
worth  our  serious  attention.  Many  a  case  of 
consumption  has  had  its  origin  from  sleep- 
ing in  cold,  clamp  beds.  Many  cases  of 
serious  visceral  disorders  have  originated  in 
this  manner.  Rheumatism  quite  commonly 
follows,  and  proves  a  lifelong  source  of  suf- 
fering and  danger,  and  itself  an  early  cause 
of  death.  Summer  as  well  as  winter  days 
are  full  of  moisture,  and  at  night,  as  the  tem- 
perature falls,  the  beds  become  veritable 
death  traps.  From  warm  clothing  and  with 
bodies  aglow  with  a  vigorous  circulation,  or 
bathed  with  perspiration  from  active  exercise, 
the  cold,  clammy  bed  and  its  damp  sheets 
enfold  the  form  in  deadly  grip,  and  we  won- 
der why  our  children  pale  and  sicken,  when 
I  we  look  after  them  perhaps  in  every  other 
respect  so  carefully. 

The  bedroom  should  be  a  well-aired,  sunny 
room,  dry,  and  warmed  daily  by  sun  or  arti- 
ficial heat,  but  no  heat  can  equal  that  of  the 
sun.  The  best  bed  is  made  of  iron  and 
brass,  but  a  good  wooden  bed  well  cleaned 
three  <jr  four  times  a  year  can  be  made  whole- 
some. The  spring  should  be  of  the  woven 
wire,  now  so  generally  in  use.  One  good 
hair  mattress,  with  a  cover  of  canton  flannel 
lightly  spread  over  it,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved daily,  makes  the  best  bed.  Feather 
beds  should  never  be  used. 

For  a  pillow,  tastes  differ  ;  but  for  a  child 
certainly  the  pillow  should  be  small,  with 
linen  cover,  and  it  with  the  bedclothing,  and 
if  possible  the  mattress  also,  should  have  its 
daily  sunbath.  The  blankets  should  not  be 
too  numerous,  just  enough  of  them  to  keep 
up  a  wholesome  bodily  temperature.  The 
bed-spread  should  always  be  removed  at  night, 
and  when  extra  covering  is  needed  on  cold 
winter  nights  a  comforter  of  cotton  wadding 
or  the  quilt  of  eider-down  should  be  used. 
There  is,  however,  no  good  excuse  for  the 
use  of  rubber  hot-water  bottles  for  healthy 
children  in  ordinary  weather. 

The  well-made  bed  may  present  a  very  at- 


tractive appearance  during  the  day,  but  the 
average  chambermaid  has  little  knowledge  of 
hygiene,  and  often  cares  less  for  the  health  of 
those  whose  beds  she  makes  "the  first  thing 
in  the  morning."  How  seldom  are  beds  even 
aired  for  a  few  moments  !  We  know  of  many 
beds  made  soon  after  the  occupant  has  left 
them,  not  even  opened  any  more  than  was 
necessary  in  getting  out.  Imagine  this  bed- 
clothing  filled  with  the  accumulations  of 
bodily  debris,  and  saturated  with  the  odors 
and  gases  escaping  from  the  sleeping  body 
for  the  past  eight  or  ten  hours.  How  often 
are  even  the  bedroom  windows  opened  ?  We 
can  readily  understand  the  ill-health  to  be 
derived  from  such  unhealthy  surroundings. 
The  prevalent  custom  in  many  houses  for  the 
maids  to  open  the  beds  only  a  little,  if  any, 
before  bed-time,  is  merely  a  reminder  of  what 
ought  to  be  done.  A  well-aired  bed  should 
be  completely  stripped  every  morning,  and  all 
the  bed-clothing  and  the  mattress  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  and  warm  air.  It  would  be  well 
if  this  could  last  all  day  and  the  bed  be  made 
at  bed-time  only.  In  many  homes  this  would 
not  be  convenient ;  where  it  is  not  the  beds 
should  not  be  made  for  at  least  two  hours 
after  the  occupant  has  risen  for  the  day.  Be- 
fore bed-time  the  bed  should  be  stripped 
again  and  the  sheets  well  aired,  and  if  this  is 
not  practicable,  then  let  the  beds  be  well 
opened,  the  coverings,  at  least,  thrown  as  far 
back  as  possible,  a  half  hour  before  bed- 
time. 

There  are  many  rooms  so  foul  from  grand- 
pa's or  papa's  cigar-smoke,  that  restless  nights 
and  horrid  dreams  disturb  the  children's 
slumber.  Tobacco-smoke  is  a  poison  for  our 
children  at  night.  And  we  must  also  have  a 
good  care  of  the  gas  fixtures  ;  for  illuminating 
gas  which  can  kill  our  plants  and  blacken 
our  silver,  although  unnoticed  by  us  in  our 
daily  lives,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  for 
harm  on  the  bodies  of  our  precious  little 
children.  Let  them  have  pure  air  always,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  Be  sure  to  take  off 
all  of  the  underclothing  worn  by  the  child 
during  the  day  upon  going  to  bed.  The 
night-flannel  should  be  of  lighter  material 
than  that  in  daily  use.   Underclothing  should 
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be  spread  out  upon  chairs  or  hung  up  for  a 
good  airing  every  night,  and  if  possible,  in 
some  other  than  the  bed-chamber. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  points  worth 
remembering — commonplace,  no  doubt,  but 
well  worth  remembering.  The  care  of  our 
children  demands  our  most  earnest  consider- 
ation, and  the  reward  for  the  performance  of 
our  duty  is  beyond  calculation.  A  healthy, 
happy  home  for  those  we  love  can  only  be 
obtained  by  constant  toil  and  care;  wealth 


will  not  purchase  everything.  The  faithful 
parent  must  be  ever  on  the  alert ;  the  sun- 
light of  children's  smiles,  and  the  happiness 
of  their  presence,  are  too  precious  to  be 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  their  servants.  Often 
the  children  of  the  rich  lose  much  of  the  par- 
ental oversight  the  poorer  are  only  too 
anxious  to  bestow.  God's  richest  gift  is  the 
health  and  happiness  of  our  children,  and  we 
are  responsible  for  it.  To  attain  it  we  must 
labor  without  ceasing. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  ON  THE  FARM.— III. 


BY  ADELE  OBERNDORF. 


THE  larger  animals  on  the  farm  usually 
have  the  greatest  attraction  for  the 
children ;  they  love  to  be  among  them  and 
watch  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  kind  ;  but 
we  must  not  expect  them  to  gain  much  posi- 
tive knowledge  unaided  and  from  their  own 
observation  only.  We  can  extend  but  little 
of  our  kindergarten  work  to  the  barn  yard — 
our  object  being  to  show  how  young  children 
can  employ  their  time  profitably  and  pleas- 
antly ;  what  they  can  learn  and  what  they 
can  do  before  they  begin  to  attend  school — 
but  the  subject  for  many  a  valuable  lesson  in 
the  rudiments  of  zoology  may  be  learned 
from  our  live  stock.  Domestic  animals  form 
the  ever  favorite  theme  of  object  lessons  in 
the  primary  school  and  city  kindergarten,  and, 
should  we,  who  live  on  a  farm,  where  we 
have  opportunities  daily  to  see  how  animals 
grow,  what  their  food  consists  of,  and  to  what 
uses  they  are  put,  let  our  children  grow  up 
in  ignorance  of  this  subject,  or  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  learn  any  way  all  they 
need  to  know  about  it  ? 

No,  we  will  teach  them  all  we  can  of  this 
branch  of  farming  as  of  all  others,  but  in  our 
instructions  let  our  little  pupils  feel  as  little 
as  possible  that  they  are  being  taught.  We 
may  often  conceal  the  pedagogue  by  inter- 


spersing our  teachings  with  amusing  little 
stories  or  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  we  find  in 
children's  toy  books. 

On  one  of  our  visits  to  the  stable  we  will 
make  our  favorite  cow,  with  her  pretty  young 
calf,  the  object  of  our  study.  The  organs  for 
suckling  her  young  being  highly  devejoped 
we  cannot  find  a  better  specimen  of  a  mam- 
mal— the  meaning  of  this  word  our  little  ones 
must  of  course  be  taught.  They  also  want 
to  know  how  mammals  bear  their  young ; 
they  may  as  well  learn  the  truth  now  as  at 
any  other  time.  For  their  better  understand- 
ing I  think  it  is  well  to  let  them  be  present 
at  the  birth  of  some  animal,  a  colt,  a  calf,  a 
lamb,  a  litter  of  pigs,  as  an  opportunity  may 
offer.  Children  living  on  a  farm  are  apt  to 
see  some  time  how  animals  are  brought  into 
life,  and  I  believe,  by  removing  the  secrecy 
from  such  phenomena,  we  preserve  the  chil- 
dren's purity  of  thought  in  these  as  in  many- 
other  matters. 

Let  us  make  the  head  of  the  cow  the  sub- 
ject of  our  next  lesson  ;  here  we  observe  that 
the  horns  are  peculiarly  placed  at  each  end 
of  a  horizontal  line  that  divides  the  forehead 
from  the  occiput.  A  very  good  exercise  for 
children,  and  one  that  they  greatly  delight 
in,  is  to  draw  the  outline  of  animals  or  their 
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heads,  after  having  observed  them  studiously. 
They  may  entirely  fail  in  their  first  attempts, 
but  if  they  have  learned  to  use  a  pencil  in 
other  ways,  and  can  distinguish  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, oblique,  and  curved  lines  they  will 
soon  learn  to  draw  from  nature,  so  that  we 
may  recognize  what  their  drawings  are  in- 
tended to  represent.  This  exercise  helps  to 
impress  on  the  child's  mind  the  form  of  the 
animal  with  its  characteristic  features,  culti- 
vates the  eye  and  skills  the  hand. 

Look  at  the  cow's  feet.  Do  you  see  any 
toes  or  claws  ?    No,  they  have  hoofs. 

Can  they  catch  animals  with  these  hoofs 
and  tear  them  to  pieces  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse?    No,  certainly  not. 

Next  we  will  call  the  children's  attention  to 
the  flat,  grinding  teeth  in  the  mouths  of  cows 
and  their  kind  and  lead  them  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  all  animals  with  feet  and  teeth 
thus  formed  must  live  on  vegetable  food  and 
are  peaceful  and  innocent,  adding,  perhaps, 
the  instruction  that  some  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  as  the  deer  or  reindeer,  still  live 
in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  are  easily  domesticated.  A  short,  vivid 
description  of  the  Arctic  regions,  where  the 
reindeer  is  the  most  useful  domestic  animal, 
is  sure  to  find  an  appreciative  little  aud- 
ience. 

A  cow  lying  down,  lazily  chewing  her  cud, 
suggests  the  subject  of  ruminants.  The  pe- 
culiar shape  of  her  stomach  must  be  described, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  class  may  be 
named,  showing  their  pictures,  such  as  the 
camel,  deer,  giraffe,  etc. 

When  the  animals  of  the  bovine  genus 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed,  as  to  their 
shape,  size,  color,  food,  etc.,  the  question  as 
to  their  utility  will  arise  next.  Cows  are  kept 
for  their  milk  and  to  produce  calves  ;  oxen  for 
their  flesh  and  often  also  for  beasts  of  bur- 
den. This  much  almost  all  children  know 
from  observation,  but  by  the  proper  mode  of 
questioning  we  can  lead  them  to  find  that 
many  more  articles  of  commerce,  such  as 
cheese,  butter,  leather,  horns,  bones,  rennet, 
glue,  tallow,  etc.,  are  gained  from  these  ani- 
mals. Each  one  of  them  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  as  to  their  uses ;  what 


articles  maybe  manufactured  from  them,  and 
how  they  are  manufactured.  A  visit  to  a 
factory,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  to 
procure  such  a  treat,  will  give  our  little  ones 
a  better  insight  into  any  branch  of  industry 
than  they  can  ever  obtain  through  descrip- 
tions or  illustrations. 

Sheep  may  be  discussed  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  the  above.  The  timid  and 
defenceless  nature  and  pretty  form  of  these 
animals  make  them  everybody's  favorites. 
While  talking  of  sheep,  let  us  dwell  especially 
on  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  woolen 
goods,  the  dyeing  process,  etc. ;  illustrate  also 
how  lamb  and  sheep-skins,  are  made  into 
gloves,  book-covers,  etc. 

Pigs,  though  decidedly  unattractive,  are 
generally  considered  the  most  profitable  of  all 
farm  animals,  and  furnish  themes  for  as 
much  useful  knowledge  as  any  other ;  lard, 
hams  and  bacon  are  surely  important  articles 
of  commerce,  besides  the  bristles,  that  will 
lead  our  talk  to  the  manufacture  of  brushes 
of  all  descriptions. 

Dogs  and  cats  are  animals  necessary  on  a 
farm,  but  sometimes  dangerous  pets  and  not 
always  suited  for  children  to  play  with.  In 
order  to  lay  little  duties  and  responsibilities  on 
their  young  shoulders,  so  that  they  may  learn 
to  be  thoughtful  of  the  needs  of  others,  pre- 
paring food  for  the  cat  and  dog  may  be  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  their  little  masters  or 
mistresses.  A  dog  driving  a  herd  of  power- 
ful horned  cattle  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  power  intelligence  has  over  brute  force. 
Numerous  examples  from  history  may  be 
quoted  to  illustrate  how  this  fact  applies  to 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  Many  amusing  and 
touching  anecdotes  may  be  related  of  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  dog,  his  faithfulness  and  powers 
of  memory. 

Among  all  the  animals  on  the  farm,  it  is 
the  horse  that  affords  our  children  the  most 
pleasure  as  well  as  useful  knowledge.  There 
is  in  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary  the  pic- 
ture of  a  horse  with  division  lines  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  body.  From  this  or  some 
other  illustration  we  can  easily  teach  our 
children  fhe  names  of  all  the  parts  of  a  horse. 
Where  children  and  colts  grow  up  together 
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on  a  farm,  we  often  see  them  the  best  of  friends 
and  playfellows,  and,  with  kind  and  gentle 
treatment,  which  we  would  have  our  children 
extend  to  all  living  creatures,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  the  young  horse  will  prove  faithful  and  kind 
to  his  little  master.  Children  may  win  the  af- 
fection of  a  horse  by  the  offer  of  occasional 
dainties,  and  the  use  of  kind  and  gentle  lan- 
guage, avoiding  in  speaking  to  them  all  rough 
and  coarse  terms,  such  as  farmers  will  fre- 
quently indulge  in. 

Driving  can  be  learned  very  early.  When 
children  have  completed  their  sixth  year  they 
should  know  how  to  handle  gentle  horses 
quite  well.  In  those  parts  of  our  country 
where  farms  are  large  and  consequently  the 
houses  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
we  depend  almost  entirely  on  our  horses  to 
take  us  on  errands  of  business  or  pleasure. 
Let  the  little  companions  of  our  frequent 
carriage  rides  be  the  drivers  as  soon  as  their 
hands  are  capable  of  holding  the  reins.  How 
big  a  little  boy  thinks  himself,  and  his  part 
how  important,  when  he  is  taking  papa  and 
mamma  out  riding.  I  know  a  boy  five  years 
old  who  has  learned  to  drive,  and  likes  to. 
entertain  his  passengers  with  accounts  of 
what  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
In  order  to  make  our  children  good  drivers, 
let  them  constantly  keep  cn  the  lookout  along 
the  road  ahead  of  the  horses  to  avoid  ruts 
and  holes  or  any  chance  obstruction.  While 
looking  right  and  left  to  observe  the  growing 
crops,  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  recent  im- 
provements, new  fences  or  anything  else 
worthy  of  notice,  they  must  never  forget  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  horse  they  are  driving. 
How  to  drive  up  and  clown  hill,  how  to  pass 
teams  on  the  road,  and  many  other  things, 
are  cheerfully  learned.  Children  must  be  ac- 
tive, and  a  ride,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
hold  the  reins,  is  to  them  a  far  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  to  be  expected  to  sit  still  in  the 
carriage,  unemployed. 

Horseback-riding  our  children  may  learn 


at  the  same  early  age.  We  would  not  de- 
prive them  of  the  pleasure  and  healthy  exer- 
cise of  this  accomplishment.  While  out 
riding  or  driving  with  them  we  have  much 
time  for  instructive  and  amusing  conver- 
sation, of  which  the  horse  naturally  often 
forms  the  subject.  There  is  more  to  learn 
about  a  horse  than  any  other  animal,  and  our 
store  of  knowledge  will  not  be  easily  ex- 
hausted. Probably  all  children  know  how 
useful  a  horse  is  to  us  during  its  life,  but  they 
should  also  be  informed  that  we  gain  from  it 
many  important  articles  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  after  it  has  ceased  to  live,  still 
contributing,  though  all  unconsciously,  to 
our  comfort  and  pleasure.  It  will  interest 
our  children  to  learn  that  some  of  our  soft 
chairs,  sofas  and  mattresses  are  filled  with 
the  long  hair  of  the  horses'  manes  and  tails  ; 
that  the  very  harness  and  saddles  we  lay  on 
them  are  often  cut  from  the  tanned  skins  of 
other  horses.  Naming  all  the  parts  of  the 
harness  is  another  thing  children  wish  and 
ought  to  learn. 

The  service  that  horses  have  done  their 
masters  in  battle  will  suggest  tales  from 
history.  Stories  of  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
horse,  its  intelligence,  endurance  and  powers 
of  memory  have  been  told  so  often  in  prose 
and  verse  in  many  languages,  that  we,  surely, 
all  are  acquainted  with  some  that  will 
please. 

Thus  our  farm  animals  may  add  much  to 
the  mental  culture  and  physical  development 
of  our  little  ones.  Let  us  use  all  means  that 
are  at  our  disposal  to  keep  our  children  from 
growing  clumsy,  slow  and  stupid,  as  farmers' 
children  often  are.  Unless  their  understand- 
ing is  aroused  to  see  the  workings  of  Nature 
intelligently,  the  objects  they  daily  behold 
will  appear  to  them  always  the  same.  While 
we  would  have  our  children  early  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  they  should  not  be  sent  to 
work  like  "  dumb,  driven  cattle,"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  happy  childhood. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CREAM  FOODS. 

BY  THE   MEDICAL  EDITOR. 


A SUBSTITUTE  for  human  milk  ap- 
proaches perfection  only  in  proportion 
as  its  composition  approximates  to  that  of 
breast  milk.  How  to  accomplish  this  ap- 
proximation is  then  the  real  problem  when 
the  necessity  arises  of  providing  an  artificial 
food.  How  to  so  modify  cow's  milk — the 
one  commercial  milk — that  it  will  be  easily 
digested  by  the  infant  and  also  be  nutritious, 
is  the  question  here  to  be  considered. 

The  principal  constituents  of  milk  to  be 
regarded  here  are  fat  (butter),  albuminoids 
and  milk-sugar.  The  amount  of  butter  in 
average  breast  milk  and  average  cow's  milk 
is  about  the  same.  Cow's  milk,  however 
contains  much  moie  albuminoids  (casein, 
etc.)  than  does  breast  milk  (twice  to  four  times 
as  much,  according  to  the  views  of  different 
chemists).  On  the  other  hand,  breast  milk 
has  about  half  as  much  again  of  sugar  as 
cow's  milk. 

Now,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  if  cow's 
milk  be  simply  diluted  until  it  has  one-half 
to  one-quarter  strength,  in  order  to  get  the 
right  proportion  of  albuminoids,  we  shall 
have  a  mixture  which  is  not  sweet  enough,  and 
too  poor  in  fat.  These  errors  must  be  made 
up  for  by  the  addition  of  milk-sugar  and 
of  cream.  By  the  help  of  chemistry  the  exact 
richness  in  fat  of  a  given  cream  can  be  de- 
termined, as  well  as  the  composition  of  the 
other  ingredients,  and  a  mixture  be  made 
which  shall  vary  from  average  breast  milk  no 
more  than  one  good  breast  milk  may  from 
another,  or  from  the  average.  Of  such  mix- 
tures we  shall  presently  speak.  But  Baby- 
hood has  for  some  years  recommended  the 
use  of  "top  milk,"  that  is  the  upper  half  of 
milk  that  has  stood  for  some  time  undis- 
turbed. This  gives  to  the  milk  used  such  an 
excess  of  cream  that  it  may  be  diluted  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of 
casein  and  still  have  a  fair  proportion  of  fat, 
while  the  deficiency  of  sugar  can  be  easily 


made  up  by  adding  the  necessary  amount. 
This  method  is,  of  course,  a  rude  one,  but 
one  which,  in  sections  where  good  milk  can 
be  had  fresh  and  frequently,  gives  a  food  far 
better  than  any  manufactured  ones  of  which 
we  know. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  devised  a 

formula  for  mixing  a  milk  and  cream  food 

which  has  a  chemical  composition  closely 

resembling  that  of  breast  milk.    It  is  this: 

Cream  2  ounces. 

Milk  1  ounce. 

Lime  water  2  ounces. 

Sugar  water  3  " 

Total   Half  a  pint. 

The  cream  used  was  ordinary  skimmed 
cream,  giving  an  average  of  about  15  per 
cent,  of  butter.  The  sugar  water  was  made 
by  dissolving  17}  drams  (about  2\  ounces) 
of  milk-sugar  in  a  pint  of  water. 

Dr.  Rotch,  of  Boston,  in  experimenting  on 
the  above  mixture,  found  that  the  cream 
separated  by  the  centrifugal  machine  aver- 
aged about  20  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  that  a 
proportionally  smaller  amount  of  cream 
should  be  used  ;  and  that  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  lime  water,  if  added  after  the 
mixture  was  sterilized,  would  be  sufficient. 
He  also  had  a  measure  made,  to  hold  3J 
drams  of  milk-sugar.  His  working  formula 
for  a  half  pint  of  food  would  be  1 


Milk  1  ounce. 

Cream  (20  per  cent.)   " 

Water  5  " 

Milk-sugar  y/%  drams. 

Lime  water   ounce. 


If  the  mixture  is  to  be  sterilized,  keep  the 
lime  water  back  until  the  sterilization  is 
done  and  the  mixture  has  cooled  to  about 
blood  heat.  If  the  lime  water  is  added  be- 
fore sterilizing,  it  is  changed  in  the  process  ; 
the  alkalinity  is  diminished  or  destroyed,  and 
a  brownish  tint  is  given  to  the  mixture. 

In  New  York  City  I  find  that  the  speci- 
mens of  cream  I  have  submitted  to  analysis 
contained  a  still  larger  proportion  of  fat, 
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being,  in  specimens  delivered  by  the  wagons 
of  three  different  dairies,  as  follows  : 

No.  i.  34  percent  Centrifugal. 

No.  2.  22.9  per  cent. . . .  Hand-skimmed. 
No.  3.  35.2  per  cent. . .  .Centrifugal. 

It  is  evident  that  this  cream  should  be 
diluted  still  further  than  in  the  last  formula. 
The  two  specimens  of  centrifugal  cream,  for 
instance,  could  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water  and  then  mixed  according 
to  original  formula  of  Dr.  Meigs.  Specimen 
No.  2  would  do  very  well  used  according  to 
Dr.  Rotch's  formula.  The  specimens  1  and 
3  are  known  in  the  market  as  "  30-pound 
cream,"  /.  e.,  a  can  of  40  quarts  should  yield 
30  pounds  of  butter. 

In  cities  an  analysis  of  cream  as  to  butter 
strength  is  easily  obtained.  In  the  country 
we  can  think  of  no  better  practical  way  of 
forming  an  opinion  than  to  weigh  a  pound  or 
a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  the  cream, 
and  then  carefully  weigh  the  amount  of 
butter  which  a  skillful  dairywoman  can  make 
from  it,  and  calculate  the  percentage. 

If  3I  drams  of  milk-sugar  are  weighed  out 
by  the  druggist  as  a  sample,  a  measure  can 
easily  be  made  to  exactly  hold  that  amount 
by  putting  it  into  a  suitable  pill  box  of  paste- 
board, and  trimming  down  its  edges  until 
the  box  just  holds  the  sugar.  Roughly  the 
sugar  may  be  measured  thus  :  The  amount 


desired  is  about  200  grains  (202  exactly). 
This  amount  can  be  taken  up  from  a  box  of 
milk-sugar  by  a  dessert  spoon  (not  table- 
spoon) moderately  heaped. 

Milk-sugar  can  be  had  from  wholesale 
druggists  in  this  city  for  about  thirty  cents  a 
pound  ;  at  retail  it  of  course  costs  more. 

In  the  formulas,  "milk,"  of  course,  means 
entire  milk  of  good  quality — neither  cream 
nor  the  milk  from  which  the  cream  to  be 
used  has  been  already  taken. 

It  is  evident  that  a  food  prepared  accord- 
to  Dr.  Meigs's  formula,  or  a  modification  of 
it,  will,  if  the  fat  value  of  the  cream  used  be 
known,  be  a  more  uniform  one  than  the 
rough-and-ready  "top-milk"  plan.  If  no 
analysis  can  be  had,  nor  any  fair  estimate 
by  the  butter-making  process,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  cases  where  cream  is  skimmed,  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  may  be  insured  by  having 
the  same  person  always  do  the  skimming,  as 
different  people  skim  differently,  and  get 
cream  of  different  degrees  of  richness.  But 
where  no  such  means  of  insuring  uniformity 
is  readily  available,  the  "top-milk  "  method — 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  being  always 
placed  in  a  pan  of  a  given  size  and  shape, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  the  same  number  of 
hours — will  give  a  fairly  reliable  mixture,  and 
one  which  has  served  a  very  good  purpose 
in  the  past. 


HELPS  IN  HOME  EDUCATION. 


Dissected  Map  of  the  United  States. 

Most  children  who  have  become  used  to  sec- 
tional puzzles,  such  as  cut-up  locomotives,  fire- 
engines,  etc.,  will  enjoy  putting  parts  of  a  map 
together;  and  for  such  there  could  hardly  be 
selected  a  better  one  than  Bradley's  Dissected 
Map  of  the  United  States.  This  consists  of 
lithographed  maps  of  each  State  separately, 
pasted  on  strong  thin  wood,  the  whole  fitting 
together  into  a  perfect  map  of  the  Union,  with 
small  portions  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  making  a 
map  22  x  15  inches. 


Not  all  children  are  interested  in  sectiona 
puzzles  of  this  kind,  but  nearly  all  may  be,  and 
the  use  of  such  a  map  as  this  is  to  be  encouraged, 
for  by  its  means  even  very  little  children  will  be- 
come astonishly  proficient  in  geography,  recog- 
nizing at  a  glance,  after  a  little  experience,  each 
State  by  its  shape  long  before  the  name  can  be 
read.  An  excellent  idea  of  comparative  sizes  is 
also  permanently  gained.  It  will  surprise  many 
older  persons  to  find,  by  putting  this  map  together 
a  few  times,  how  erroneous  have  been  their  ideas 
of  relative  areas  of  many  of  the  States,  and  how 
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good  an  aid  it  may  be  toward  imparting  correct 
first  impressions. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  completed  map  shows  a 
large  picture  illustrating  the  principal  products 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  Price 
■$r.  It  may  be  obtained  in  New  York  of  Wilson 
Bros.  &  Co.,  119  Chambers  street. 


The  Mechanical  Speller. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  small  cabinet,  8 
inches  high  by  5  wide,  with  five  keys  so  connected 
with  disks,  each  containing  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  that  one  letter  after  another  can  be 
made  to  appear  in  line  by  pressing  on  the  keys. 
Any  word  of  two  or,  five  letters  can  therefore  be 
spelled,  and  amusement  can 
be  thus  combined  with  in- 
struction for  little  children 
for  hours  together.  A  blank 
can  be  made  to  show  instead 
of  a  letter  in  each  space,  so 
that,  with  four  blanks  dis- 
played, only  one  letter  need 
be  shown  at  a  time,  if  so  de- 
sired for  teaching  the  alphabet.  Two  short  words 
separated  by  a  blank  can  also  thus  be  spelled,  as 
A  CAT,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  spelling  apparatus,  a  series 
of  some  twenty  pictures  of  domestic  animals,  etc., 
is  displayed  in  the  upper  portion,  made  movable 
by  a  knob  at  the  side. 

The  Speller  retails  for  one  dollar,  and  may 
be  procured  upon  order  at  almost  any  toy  store, 
or  from  the  manufacturers,  Weston  &  Co.,  427 
Locust  street,  Philadelphia. 


Industrial  Drawing  Kit. 

A  late  issue  of  Science  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  drawing  kit  which,  though  mainly 
intended  for  pupils  in  school  who  are  studying  in- 
dustrial drawing,  will  be  found  useful  by  many  of 
those  who  are  graduating  from  Babyhood's 
nurseries :  , 

Every  draughtsman  finds  a  drawing-board,  a 
T-square,  and  one  or  more  triangles  as  essential 
to  his  work  as  are  the  scale  of  inches  and  the  com- 
passes, and  every  pupil  in  mechanical  drawing 
requires  a  similar  outfit.  The  "Springfield  Indus- 
trial Drawing  Kit,"  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
consists  of  a  board  about  10  x  12  inches,  to 
which  a  pad  of  drawing-paper  is  fastened,  with 
a  wooden  T-square  and  triangles  of  suitable  size 
(Fig.  1).  The  draughtsman  fastens  the  piece  of 
paper  on  which  he  is  working  to  his  drawing- 


board  by  means  of  thumb-tacks;  but  this  method 
has  proved  both  expensive  and  annoying  in  the 
primary  grades  of  schools,  so  the  scheme  of  the 
pad  has  been  devised.  This  pad  is  slightly  glued 
to  the  board  at  each  corner,  and  the  sheets  com- 


Fig.  1. 

posing  it  are  torn  off  one  by  one  as  fast  as  they 
are  used.  The  pads  are  sold  separately  from  the 
boards,  and  can  be  renewed  as  often  as  circum- 
stances require.  The  T-square  is  a  substantial 
instrument,  having  a  blade  14  inches  long.  The 
head  is  adapted  for  use  with  the  pad,  as  well  as 
the  single  sheet,  being  unusually  thick,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  have  a  hold  on  the  board  when  the  pad 
is  of  full  thickness.    The  two  triangles,  commonly 


Fig.  2. 

called  the  45  and  60  degrees  triangles,  include  the 
standard  angles,  90,  45,  60  and  30  degrees. 

As  a  convenience  in  keeping  the  several  pieces 
of  the  set  together,  the  back  of  the  board  is  pro- 
vided with  grooved  cleats,  and  the  cross-cleats  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  board  are  slotted  to  receive 
the  tongue  of  the  T-square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

A  few  sample  boards  were  placed  in  the  schools 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  by  way  of  experiment, 
three  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  their  use  has 
spread  to  various  other  cities.  Price  for  this  size 
kit,  with  pad,  fifty  cents.  Furnished  by  the 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  A  larger 
(double)  size  is  made,  but  without  the  pad. 


A  Convenience  for  the  Drawing  Table. 

A  SUPPORT  for  models  is  made  by  the  Milton 
Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  may  be 
attached  to  a  desk  or  table  and  removed  at  pleas- 
ure. Now  that  form-study  has  become  a  legiti- 
mate branch  of  every  well-devised  school  course 
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and  is;  a  pleasing  home  recreation,  the  child's 
desk  should  be  properly  equipped  for  it  as  well  as 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  writing.  The  little 
wooden  table  on  which  the  models  rest,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  pupil,  is  supported  by  a  wooden 


at  least  be  known.  By  setting  the  dial  at  the 
time  of  the  meal,  and  letting  it  so  remain,  hung 
up  in  plain  sight,  much  unnecessary  doubt  is 
removed  when  the  question  next  arises. 

The  dial  is  also  serviceable  in  recording  in  the 
same  way  the  times  of  giving  medicine  in 
sickness.   It  is  sold  for  ten  cents,  postpaid. 


rod,  which  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
desk  or  table.  A  metallic  cam  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  desk  holds  the  rod  and  the  table  at  any 
desired  height. 

Pasteboard  Clock  Dial. 

With  a  dial  of  this  kind,  on  which  the  meta^ 
hands  can  be  moved  separately  in  any  direction, 
children  can  learn  to  tell  the  time  much  more 
easily  than  by  any  other  means.  The  one  shown 
in  the  illustration  has  been  specially  designed  by 
Babyhood,  and  made  in  the  most  suitable  size, 
4  x  5J  inches. 

It  has  been  found  useful  in  the  nursery  by 
large  numbers  of  our  readers  in  another  man- 
ner, viz.,  the  recording  of  the  last  hour  of  feed- 
ing. When  so  much  of  comfort  to  both  child  and 
mother  depends  upon  regularity,  in  the  nursing, 
it  becomes  essential  to  remember  at  what  hour 
the  last  feeding  took  place. 
While  presumably  it  should 
have  taken  place  at  a  stated 
hour,  practically  it  is  well 
known  that  a  delay  in  pre- 
paration of  food,  or  in  the 
occupation  of  the  mother, 
or  a  prolonged  nap  of  the 
baby's,  or  any  of  a  dozen 
other  causes,  may  tend  to 
either  advance  or  defer  the 
time  somewhat.  Unless  therefore  the  actual  time 
is  remembered,  the  relation  of  one  feeding  to  the 
next  may  become  materially  changed,  and  should 
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For  the  Nursery. 


A  Twenty-five  Cent  Globe. 

While  every  intelligent  family  ought  to 
be  provided  with  a  good-sized  terrestrial 
globe,  practically  there  are  few  who  do 
possess  one,  and  whether  they  do  or  not, 
a  toy  globe  that  can  be  handled  freely  and 
easily  is  a  desideratum.  One  which  can 
be  highly  recommended  is  made  by  Robert 
Gair,  163  Chambers  street,  New  York,  and 
while  only  6  inches  in  diameter,  it  is  geo- 
graphically accurate  and  contains  much 
more  information  than  one  would  suppose 
practicable  in  so  small  a  space. 
Every  child  can  be  made  to  become  much  in- 
terested in  such  physical  features  of  the  earth  as 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  poles  and  the  heat  of  the 
equator,  the  preponderance  of  water  over  land, 
and  even  the  "tipping"  of  the  axis.  With  the 
aid  of  an  easily-handled  globe  the  understanding 
of  such  matters  becomes  a  hundred-fold  easier 
than  verbal  explanations  can  make  them.  So, 
too,  stories  of  such  events  as  Columbus's  voyage 
to  the  supposed  Indies  be- 
come fascinating  to  many 
little  children  when,  by 
such  an  aid,  the  plan  of 
the  navigator  can  be 
made  clear  to  them. 

This  globe  is  made  of 
paper,  yet  is  strong 
enough  for  all  practical 
purposes,  while  being 
'//.  very  light.  It  is  mounted 
%  on  a  neat  standard  of 
"  twisted  wire,  at  the  cor- 
rect angle,  and  in  addition  to  its  other  merits  is 
sold  at  the  nominal  price  of  twenty-five  cents, 
boxed. 

Toy  Money. 

This  practical  aid  in  teaching  little  ones  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  coins  is  well  known 
to  many  readers  of  Babyhood,  having  been  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  a  few  years  ago.  It  became 
so  popular  that  we  mention  it  again  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  large  number  of  new  readers  whom  the 
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magazine  now  reaches.  It  consists  of  heavy 
white  card-board  disks,  made  in  correct  sizes, 
printed  both  sides  in  representation  of  the  various 
coins  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar.  The  boxes 
now  made  contain  also  a  few  yellow-tinted 
representations  of  the  gold 
coins  up  to  the  $20  gold 
"  w  <E$V  piece.  Of  the  silver  and 
nickel  coins  there  are  enough 
to  represent  about  $16,  so  that 
quite  a  trade  in  groceries, 
hardware,  dry  goods,  etc., 
can  be  carried  on,  fares  be  paid  on  imaginary 
horse  cars  and  across  miniature  ferries,  and  change 
be  given  for  overpayments.  With  the  more 
precious  metal  (amounting  to  about  $80),  a  sav- 
ings bank,  with  due  appointments  of  safes  and 


account  books,  can  be  opened.  Trice  twenty-five 
cents  per  box.  Each  box  contains  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  for  the  proper  sorting  of  the  alleged 
specie. 

Word-Making  Letter  Cards. 

A  BOX  of  little  square  cards,  each  containing  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  makes  its  way  into  nearly 
every  family  in  time,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the 
popularity  accorded  to  it.  The  making  of  short 
words  and  then  mixing  the  cards  for  another  to 
put  together  is  enough  of  a  puzzle  to  entertain 
for  a  considerable  time  any  little  ones  who  are 
learning  to  spell.  A  box  of  very  good  enameled 
water-proof  cards,  not  easily  spoiled  by  handling, 
may  be  had  at  toy  stores  for  twenty-five  cents  more 
or  less,  according  to  quality  and  style  of  boxing. 


THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 

BY  MONA  FARGHER  PURDY. 


THE  golden  opportunity  of  mothers  lies,  as  did 
that  of  the  mother  of  Moses,  in  the  first  years  of 
babyhood.  Do  later  years  bring  less  of  respon- 
sibility ? 

"When  this  much-needed  work  is  done,  I  hope 
to  spend  more  time  with  my  children,"  sighs  many 
a  weary  woman  as  she  lies  down  at  night,  and  re- 
members with  remorse  the  eager  hands  she  has 
impatiently  pushed  aside,  and  the  hungry  appeals 
for  entertainment  she  has  reluctantly  refused 
during  her  all-too-busy  day.  It  is  the  whole  cloth 
we  mothers  want;  not  the  odd  bits  and  patches; 
but  it  is  all  many  of  us  will  get.  If  we  religiously 
devote  fifteen  of  our  leisure  moments  daily  to  the 
enlightenment  of  our  children,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result — the  usual  one  of  "little 
things"  in  every  department  of  life. 

And  suppose  you  have  no  leisure  moments  ? 
Then  you  must  take  them  and  crowd  out  some- 
thing else.  Neglect  these  years  when  training  is  of 
so  great  import,  let  them  slip  silently  away,  and 
the  children  outgrow  you  with  their  clothing  and 
give  their  hopes,  doubts  and  experiences  to  less 
worthy  confidantes. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Spencer  says,  that  "exhaustive 
observation  is  an  element  in  all  great  success," 
then  we  certainly  desire  to  develop  the  observing 
faculties  of  our  little  ones,  and  to  pray  that  they 


"  grow  up  with  better  knowledge  and  wiser  pur» 
pose"  than  their  parents. 

That  incessant  pryingin  to  things,  so  common  to* 
all  children,  has  its  basis  in  an  inborn  curiosity 
which  at  times  should  be  directed  and  satisfied; 
at  others,  restrained;  never  entirely  starved  and 
suppressed.  While  trying  the  kitchen  pump,  your 
four-year-old  Leslie  asks:  "Mamma,  where  does, 
the  water  come  from  ?  And  what  makes  it  come 
out?"  Here  is  a  beginning;  you  will  find  a  dozen 
other  subjects  during  the  day. 

Take  a  leisure  moment  to  hunt  up  your  old 
text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  refresh 
your  memory,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  give 
accurate  information  without  review.  The  older 
ones  will  enjoy  studying  the  plates  and  reading 
the  chapter  on  the  "common  pump."  Even, 
your  youngest  can  grasp  some  fact  plainly  given, 
and  begin  his  education  before  learning'  the 
alphabet. 

The  source  of  warmth  in  our  homes,  whether 
of  wood,  coal,  gas  or  steam — where  it  is  obtained 
and  how  it  burns — will  prove  of  vital  interest, 
and  furnish  "some  green  leaf  to  work  upon." 
From  this  we  may  take  the  air  in  our  rooms, 
the  subject  of  ventilation,  the  act  of  respiration, 
the  decaying  of  wood  in  the  forest.  The  same 
interest  may  be  awakened  in  the  lights  of  the 
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home,  from  coal  oil  to  incandescent.  Tell  your 
boy  that  the  haircloth  of  the  parlor  furniture  is 
woven  of  split  whalebone,  and  he  will  lead  on  to 
the  subject  of  whales  as  directly  as  the  bee  goes  to 
her  hidden  sweets  in  the  tree. 

He  will  ask  you  the  cause  of  the  moisture  on 
the  water-pitcher,  and  why  the  fire  covered  with 
ashes  is  kept  alive.  Don't  let  him  do  all  the 
"looking  up."  Few  housewives  know  little  be- 
yond the  names  of  the  foreign  spices  in  their 
cupboards.  Information  on  these  articles,  not 
forgetting  imported  goods  and  the  medicines  in 
use  in  the  household,  will  prove  not  less  interesting 
to  the  mother  than  to  the  child. 

The  steaming  tea-kettle  and  the  appliances  of 
steam  will  place  some  boy  in  a  line  of  thought  to 
follow  out  for  himself.  The  thermometer  and 
barometer  will  prove  profitable  to  the  older  chil- 
dren. Don't  forget  to  take  them  through  the 
home  manufactories.  Be  prepared  to  answer  all 
questions,  and  make  a  point  of  explaining  clearly 
and  fully  every  detail  in  their  connection. 

Space  forbids  further  mention  or  the  methods, 
in  detail,  of  topics  suitable  for  the  instruction  of 
the  home  babies  and  the  school  children.  In 
this  supplementary  home  instruction  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  ambitious  mother  to  break  up 
the  dull  monotony  of  her  home  duties  and  to  avoid 
growing  narrow-minded.  She  may  not  be  able 
to  join  the  Missionary  Circle  or  write  essays  for 
the  Literary  Club,  but  she  will  find  both  kinds  of 
labor  at  her  own  hearthstone,  and  the  time  in  the 
odd  moments  otherwise  wasted  in  useless  fancy- 
work  or  light  literature.  Here  is  her  "course  of 
reading,"  whereby  she  can  keep  "abreast  of  her 


juniors,"  and  so  be  ready  for  the  outside  work 
when  her  birds  have  flown  the  nest. 

One  caution  is  necessary:  do  not  try  to  go  over 
too  much  ground  during  one  conversation.  Feed 
" little  and  often. "  "Give  the  grandest  concep- 
tion science  knows,  in  little  pieces,  and  that  im- 
mature brain  will  have  something  to  develop  on. 
Have  faith  in  seed  thoughts  ;  that  the  child's  at- 
tention being  drawn  to  great,  central  truths,  they 
will  become  the  nuclei  about  which  other  re- 
lated facts  will  arrange  themselves." 

Review  occasionally,  but  do  not  force  any  sub- 
ject upon  the  mind.  The  "crumbs  of  knowledge  " 
will  be  unconsciously  gathered  up  and  enjoyed, 
if  the  mother  be  interested  and  pleasant  in  man- 
ner. Where  this  has  been  the  case,  when  this 
plan  has  been  tried,  the  development  of  the  chil- 
dren has  been  something  remarkable,  and  the  in- 
terest has  seldom  flagged.  If  the  children  agree, 
have  a  written  examination  some  rainy  Saturday 
and  mark  the  papers.  New  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions will  constantly  present  themselves. 

Some  one  has  said  :  "Make  your  child  in  love 
with  something."  Does  not  the  above  provide 
worthy  objects,  and  might  it  not  develop  some 
original  and  latent  specialty  in  the  boy?  New 
friends  will  be  found  through  mutual  likings  ; 
a  dislike  for  trashy  literature  will  be  obtained, 
since  the  range  of  thought  leads  to  some  of  the 
finest  writings  of  the  age. 

There  will  be  encouragement  for  independent 
thought  and  action,  and  the  valuable  rudimentary 
education  and  the  necessary  school  attainments 
will  move  steadily  on,  side  by  side,  like  a  pair  of 
well-trained  horses. 


THE  MOTHERS' 

— I  want  to  add  my  plea  for 
Dirt  Pies.        the  children  in  favor  of  "dirt 

pies."  "Dirt  pies"  doesn't 
"mean  simply  dirt  pies  ;  it  means  making  gardens 
and  mountains  and  tunnels,  and  having  tea- 
parties  with  a  variety  of  goodies,  and  playing 
store,  and  in  fact  giving  the  most  ample  scope  to 
the  baby  imagination  and  passing  long,  delight- 
ful summer  hours  in  the  most  diverting,  innocent 
and  health-giving  of  amusements.  I  always  feel 
so  sorry  for  the  poor  little  one  whose  mother 
thinks  so  much  of  his  clothes  that  she  "draws 
the  line  at  dirt  pies."   As  for  causing  work,  if  one 
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can't  afford  much  washing,  make  the  little  ones 
dark  "digging  aprons"  or  dresses  that  can  be 
donned  or  doffed  in  a  minute,  and  you  will  have 
less  work  than  in  listening  to  their  fretting  and 
quarreling,  and  trying  to  provide  other  employ- 
ments for  them.  As  for  me,  I  never  feel  any 
safer  about  them  as  regards  both  health  and 
morals  than  when,  dressed  in  their  digging  cos- 
tumes and  armed  with  shovel,  spoon  and  tinware, 
they  begin  their  onslaught  upon  the  pile  of  dirt, 
and  I  know  that  several  hours  of  leisure  probably 
await  me  before  they  will  tire  of  it.  Of  course 
they  will  come  in  looking  like  chimney-sweeps, 
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and  almost  have  to  be  put  soaking  before  I  shall 
know  them,  but  the  cleaning  process  won't  take 
long,  and  they  do  enjoy  it  so— and  is  that  nothing 
to  a  mother?  Some  mothers  will  sacrifice  hours 
of  weariness  to  making  the  children  pretty  dresses, 
which  will  afford  them  very  little  pleasure,  and 
begrudge  the  little  trouble  it  takes  to  let  them 
have  such  a  fund  of  joy  as  a  sandpile.  Isn't  there 
a  little  selfishness  about  it  ?  Do  we  think  as  much 
of  their  enjoyment  as  we  do  of  our  pride  in  their 
prettiness  ? 

They  are  always  so  contented,  too,  when  play- 
ing in  the  dirt.  There  is  no  other  time  when 
they  are  less  fretful  and  quarrelsome,  or  happier 
in  each  other's  company,  and  I  think  it  helps  to 
cultivate  cheerfulness  and  contentment.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  brought  up  against  it 
except  the  small  amount  of  trouble  it  makes,  and 
our  selfish  pride  in  their  white  dresses  ;  so  my 
verdict  is  unhesitatingly  in  its  favor,  for  I  always 
believe  in  granting  a  child  a  coveted  enjoyment 
against  which  there  is  no  valid  objection. — X. 

— In  the  February  "Mothers' 
The  Fear       „   ,.        .„,  .. 
of  Dogs         Parliament    I  notice  an  inquiry 

from  M.  L.  M.,  regarding  a 
child's  nervous  terror  of  dogs.  Perhaps  my  ex- 
perience may  be  of  interest  to  her.  My  oldest 
child,  who  had  shown  no  fear  of  any  animal  up  to 
the  age  of  two  year's,  at  that  time  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  excessive  terror  of  dogs  and  aversion 
to  them.  This  feeling  extended  to  all  canines,  from 
the  tiniest  lapdog  to  the  largest  mastiff. 

It  is  an  ancestral  peculiarity  in  his  father's  side 
of  the  family,  being  so  intense  in  some  of  its 
members  that  they  have  night  dogs  instead  of 
night  mart's,  when  their  sleep  is  troubled.  To 
this  heritage,  then,  my  boy  fell  heir  in  fullest 
measure.  He  is  now  nearly  six  years  old,  and  al- 
though this  fear  still  haunts  him  occasionally,  it  is 
only  occasionally,  and  then  with  nothing  like  the 
intensity  of  former  years.  I  have  good  hopes  that 
another  year  will  see  him  entirely  cured. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  we  have  tried  to 
help  the  child  in  his  trouble,  a  few  suggestions 
perhaps  may  be  allowed.  I  have  always  tried  to 
remember  that  it  is  a  genuine  trouble  to  him,  a 
misfortune,  and  not  a  fault.  The  principle  which 
should  hold  in  all  such  cases  has  been  well  set 
forth  by  a  writer  in  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
in  an  article  on  "  Dealing  Tenderly  with  a  Child's 
Fears."    Here  are  fragments  run  together: 

"The  child  who  is  full  of  fears  deserves  careful 
handling,  in  order  that  his  fears  may  not  gain  per- 


manent control  of  him.  It  should  be  understood  that 
a  child's  fears  are  no  signs  of  a  child's  weakness, 
but  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stronger  the  child  is  in  the 
elements  of  a  well-balanced  and  an  admirable 
character,  the  more  fears  he  will  have  to  contend 
with  in  the  exercise  of  his  character.  Hence  a  child's 
fears  are  worthy  of  respect,  and  call  for  tenderness 
of  treatment,  instead  of  being  looked  at  as  a  cause 
of  ridicule  or  severity.  Fear  is  not  coivardice.  Fear 
is  a  keen  perception  of  dangers,  real  or  imaginary. 
Cowardice  is  a  refusal  to  brave  the  dangers  which 
the  fears  recognize.  Fear  is  a  moral  attribute  of 
humanity.  Cowardice  is  a  moral  lack.  A  child,  or 
a  man,  who  is  wholly  free  from  cowardice  may  have 
more  fears  than  the  veriest  coward  living.  The  one 
struggles  successfully  against  his  many  fears;  the 
other  yields  in  craven  submission  to  the  first  fear 
that  besets  him.  A  child  has  fears  which  are  reason- 
able, fears  which  are  unreasoning,  and  fears  which 
are  wholly  imaginary.  How  to  deal  with  each  class 
of  fears  is  an  important  element  in  the  question  be- 
fore the  parent  who  would  treat  wisely  the  fears  of 
his  children." 

From  an  article  so  wholly  good,  and  so  perti- 
nent to  many  a  genuine  case,  as  the  one  to  which 
I  refer,  it  is  hard  to  quote,  but  enough  has  been 
given  to  show  the  trend  of  its  thought,  and  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  parents  should  keep  to- 
ward children  in  their  fears.  The  distinction 
which  is  to  be  made  between  fear  and  cowardice 
is,  of  course,  not  anew  thought,  but  it  is  a  thought 
which  needs  emphasizing,  as  thousands  of  poor, 
misjudged  children  could  testify.  The  difference 
is  illustrated  in  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the 
two  soldiers,  about  to  enter  a  battle  of  peculiar 
danger.  One  of  them  marked  his  comrade's 
blanched  face  and  quivering  lips,  and  said,  taunt- 
ingly: 

"  Ho,  you  are  afraid  !  Look  at  me!  I'm  not 
afraid  !" 

"No,"  answered  the  other,  as  he  steadfastly 
set  his  face  toward  the  foe,  "  if  you  were  half  as 
afraid  as  I  am,  you'd  run  away  !" 

Fear,  whether  "  reasonable,  unreasoning,  or 
wholly  imaginary,"  may  be  co-existent  with  the 
truest  bravery  ;  at  all  events  it  should  not  be 
branded  as  cowardice. 

Having  laid  down  our  general  principle  let 
us  come  back  to  the  specific  fear  which  sug- 
gested it,  and  illustrates  it — the  terror  of  dogs. 
I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  dogs  myself ;  neverthe- 
less, I  realize  that  whether  this  fear  be  "  reason- 
able, unreasoning,  or  wholly  imaginary,"  de- 
pends on  the  individual  and  the  circumstances. 
In  any  case  it  is  a  wretched  fear,  to  be  dealt  with 
tenderly  and  naturally,  if  it  is  to  be  overcome. 
So  I  did  not  chide  my  little  boy,  nor  taunt  him 
with  being  a  "coward,"  nor  did  I  allow  others  to 
do  so.  I  did  not  force  him  to  have  to  do  with 
dogs,  nor  press  the  matter  upon  his  attention  in 
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any  way.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  particularly 
careful— though  I  tried  not  to  let  him  know  it — 
never  to  let  him  go  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
meet  dogs,  without  what  he  would  feel  to  be 
ample  protection.  This  sense  of  protection  sooth- 
ing his  terror,  his  aversion  also  was  less  keen. 
Whenever  I  had  anything  to  do  with  dogs,  my 
manner  was  perfectly  natural  and  matter-of- 
course,  without  a  suggestion  that  fear  was  possi- 
ble to  any  one  present.  If  I  knew  the  dog  to  be 
susceptible  to  such  amenities  (for  I  should  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  fool  with  a  strange  dog),  I  patted 
him  and  called  him  pet  names,  and  offered  the 
same  privilege  to  my  little  boy.  When  he  de- 
clined without  thanks  I  never  urged  him,  merely 
gave  a  condoling  pat  and  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
the  "  poor,  kind  doggie,  who  felt  so  sorry  because 
the  little  boy  wouldn't  love  him."  Help  came, 
too,  from  the  picture-showing  and  story  telling 
which  the  small  boy  demanded.  Such  lovely 
pictures  as  are  to  be  shown,  and  such  thrilling 
stories  as  can  be  told,  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  on 
their  errands  of  mercy;  and  the  Esquimaux  dogs, 
so  useful  to  their  fur-clad  masters  ;  and  the  New- 
foundland dogs,  saving  little  boys  from  drown- 
ing ;  and  Greyfriars  Bobby,  faithful  unto  death ! 
These  true  stories,  made  vivid  by  pictures,  easily 
help  to  displace  the  feeling  of  aversion  and  enmity 
by  the  conception  of  the  dog  as  man's  faithful 
friend  and  servant.  And  by-and-by  there  was  a 
dog  show  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  as  a  great 
favor  papa  offered  to  take  Small  Boy,  and  that 
pleasurable  and  exciting  occasion  broke  more 
links  in  the  chain  of  his  slavery.  And  so  the  pro- 
cess has  gone  on,  gradually  and  quietly,  in  ways 
of  which  the  foregoing  hints  may  serve  as  ex- 
ample, and  so,  I  think,  it  will  go  on.  The 
"still,  small  voice"  method  is  always  more 
healthful  and  efficacious  as  an  educator  than  the 
thunder  blast.  If  M.  L.  M.  will  trust  to  the 
power  of  patience  and  tact,  with  her  little  boy, 
she  will  see  in  time,  I  believe,  encouraging  results. 
— Lucy  White  Palmer,  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

— Regarding  the  nurse-girl 
Nurses  and  question,  of  which  so  much  is 
Servants.  being  said  just  now — I  wonder 
if  any  of  the  mothers  who  read  Babyhood  have 
tried  my  plan.  I  was  rather  amused  on  reading 
the  article  by  D.  P.  V.,  telling  of  the  advantages 
of  paying  capable  persons  a  good  salary.  I  sup- 
pose a  few  readers  of  Babyhood  are  able  to  pay 
the  amounts  mentioned,  but  I  feel  sure  that,  to 
by  far  the  greater  number,  it  would  be  impossi- 


ble. Among  the  latter  class  there  are  probably 
many  who  can  pay  what  I  do— three  dollars  a 
week. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  mothers  who  are  un- 
willing to  give  up  the  care  of  their  children  to 
any  other  person,  however  capable  ;  but  I  need 
help  with  the  many  duties  connected  with  the 
care  of  four  active  little  ones.  I  advertise  for  an 
intelligent  person  to  assist  with  the  care  of  young 
children,  and  although  I  live  at  a  distance  from 
Philadelphia  I  have  so  many  answers  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  between  them.  I  always  give  the  pref- 
erence to  a  trained  kindergartener  if  possible.  I 
have  had  with  me  for  some  time  a  young  woman 
of  about  my  own  age,  intelligent,  cultivated  and 
refined— both  a  pleasant  companion  and  an  able 
assistant.  She  is  treated  in  every  way  as  one  of 
the  family,  and  is  always  addressed  by  her  last 
name.  I  find  it  a  great  comfort  to  have  some  one 
with  whom  I  can  feel  satisfied  to  leave  the 
children  if  absent  a  day  from  home,  and  to 
know,  at  all  times,  that  if  I  am  not  with  them  all 
is  going  on  among  the  little  ones  as  I  would  wish. 
I  set  aside  one  afternoon  each  week  for  Miss 
Blank  to  have  entirely  to  herself. 

The  servant  girl  question,  too,  I  simplify  by 
taking  a  woman  with  a  child.  There  are  many 
such  who  are  glad  of  a  good  home  and  moderate 
wages.  From  the  "  Ladies'  Aid  Society "  in 
Philadelphia  I  have  obtained  excellent  help.  For 
several  months  I  have  had  a  German  woman 
with  a  baby  girl,  only  eight  months  old  when  she 
came.  The  baby  makes  scarcely  any  trouble 
and  the  little  is  offset  by  the  faithful  work  of  her 
mother.  If  more  women  would  try  this  plan,  I 
think  there  would  be  less  of  the  universal  com- 
plaint of  servants.  And  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gent mothers  would  have  a  chance  to  help  those 
of  less  intelligence  to  propeily  care  for  their  little 
ones.  When  this  woman  first  came  to  me  I  was 
shocked  at  the  medley  that  was  put  into  the  tiny 
stomach,  but  have  been  gratified  by  seeing  the 
diet  gradually  change  until  it  has  become  a  sim- 
ple, healthful  one. 

In  this  way  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  chance  for 
mothers  to  do  much  good,  and  also  obtain  relief 
for  themselves  by  securing  efficient  help. — A.  C. 
B.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

— I  have  noticed  with  great 
Some  Personal  interest  what  has  been  said  ^ 

Experiences     your  coiumns  respecting  the 

of  Nurses.      want  wnich  is  felt  for  a  higher 

class  of  children's  nurses.    I  think  that  I  may  be 

described  as  a  "refined   and  fairly  educated 
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young  woman,"  who  feels  that  she  is  fitted  to 
care  for  children.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
one  of  a  cultivated  family,  where  I  went  a 
stranger,  before  the  birth  of  the  third  child,  the 
mother  not  wishing  to  leave  her  three  and  four- 
year-old  girl  and  boy  to  the  care  of  a  nurse  girl 
during  her  confinement.  I  had  entire  charge  of 
tlie  children  at  that  time,  and  afterward  shared 
with  the  mother  the  many  cares  that  came  with 
the  baby.  While  in  many  particulars  I  did  a 
nurse  girl's  work,  my  position  in  the  family  was 
as  defined  and  honest  as  that  of  a  hospital  nurse. 
The  mother,  a  most  careful  one,  wished  to  be 
able  to  leave  her  children  as  often  and  as  long  as 
she  pleased,  and  yet  feel  that  they  were  in  charge 
of  one  who  could  be  trusted  to  give  them  the 
most  conscientious  care. 

Liking  my  work,  I  gave  to  it  all  the  skill  at  my 
command  ;  and  in  acknowledgment  I  received 
not  only  an  equivalent  in  money,  but  many  small, 
nameless  attentions  which  made  my  life  pleasant 
and  helped  me  to  better  discharge  the  "array  of 
indefinite  duties  connected  with  the  rearing  of 
children."  I  agree  with  "  H.,  Summit,  N.  J.," 
in  the  December  number  of  Babyhood,  that 
"even  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  her 
duties  in  this  capacity  will  not  preserve  a  lady 
from  social  ostracism."  In  meeting  and  accept- 
ing this  fact,  I  have  often  felt  a  sharp  pang  ; 
but  by  summoning  what  little  common  sense  I 
possessed,  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  my  work, 
and  also  get  as  much  pleasure  from  a  book,  a 
picture  gallery  or  a  symphony  concert  as  I  should 
had  I  held  an  honored  position  in  the  world. — 
A.  B.  C,  Mass. 

— The  subscribers  of  your  magazine  profess  to 
want  trained  nurses.  Seventeen  years  have 
been  spent  on  my  education,  and  I  try  to  add 
to  it  every  day  in  general  information.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  state  why  I  became  a  nurse.  I  love 
children  and  they  take  to  me  ;  by  day  my  whole 
thought  is  my  charge  ;  I  try  to  be  patient  and 
Loving  ;  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  this  or  that 
faculty  develop.  I  am  as  happy  as  the  child  in 
the  day  time,  but  when  night  comes  and  he  is 
asleep,  then  I  think — and  think — away  into  the 
night !  Am  I  a  failure  ?  Have  I  thrown  so 
many  years  away?  For  many  "raw  Irish" 
nurse  girls  are  treated  with  more  respect  than  I ; 
the  house  girl  receives  more  wages  than  I.  Three 
dollars  is  paid  to  me.  She  laughs  because  I  have 
to  go  out  in  a  white  apron,  and  calls  it  my 
"  badge." 

I  am  not  a  chronic  grumbler  ;  this  is  the  first 


time  I  have  ever  mentioned  that  I  was  dissatisfied, 
on  paper  or  otherwise,  but  I  just  finished  reading 
an  article  calling  for  a  higher  class  of  girls,  and 
could  not  forbear  to  say  that  most  ladies  would 
not  know  how  to  treat  them  if  they  could  get 
them. — N.  M.,  Indiana. 

— One  morning,  while  I  was 
Spending-  sewing,  my  little  six-year-old 
Money.  g£rl  said  to  me:  "  What  do  you 
suppose  I  want  for  my  birthday,  mamma?" 
"Another  doll,  of  course,"  I  replied.  "Yes," 
she  added,  "  more  besides  ;  a  bureau  and  trunk 
for  the  doll.  Won't  you  buy  them  all  for  me?" 
"That  would  cost  too  much,  dear,"  I  said;  "and 
don't  you  think  a  little  girl  of  your  age  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  one  of  those  things  you 
mentioned?"  "Well,"  she  answered,  hesitating 
a  moment,  then  as  if  a  sudden  inspiration  had 
seized  her,  "  I  know  what  to  do.  I  will  buy  them 
my  own  self,  and  save  up  every  cent,  and  you 
must  help  me."  I  assented  to  this  plan,  thinking 
there  might  be  some  wisdom  in  it,  if  only  to  teach 
her  the  habit  of  saving,  and  how  soon  coins  accu- 
mulate if  there  is  a  strong  determination  not  to 
spend  one.  We  began  the  bank's  capital  on  five 
cents,  which  was  found  in  my  work-basket.  And 
when  papa  returned  that  evening  he  was  so  much 
interested  that  a  quarter  was  added  at  once,  with 
the  promise  that  all  his  stray  pennies  should  find 
their  way  there.  Of  course  grandma  and  auntie 
followed  suit,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  cents  now 
and  then  from  rags  and  bottles,  the  funds  began 
to  swell  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  the  long  talked  of  birthday  arrived, 
the  bank  contained  just  $6.35 — enough  to  buy  all 
the  toys,  besides  leaving  a  little  for  a  nest-egg. 

It  really  seems  as  if  pennies  have  some  mag- 
netic attraction  when  once  saved,  for  they 
multiply  in  a  short  time,  and  you  hardly  miss 
them  by  dropping  in  one  now  and  then,  verifying 
the  old  adage,  "a  penny  saved  is  twopence 
earned."—  A.  D.  A.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

— There  is  one  great  law  in 
Parents  as  Re-  child  cuiture  that  we  do  not 

•    nvu  always   sufficiently  remember 

in  Children.  3  1 

and  recognize,  the  fact  that 

"training  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go" 
means  the  personal  life  of  the  trainer — it  is  the 
constant,  daily,  hourly  example  which  trains  most 
of  all.  Those  clear  little  eyes  that  look  to  us  for 
everything,  look  through  us  ;  and  even  while 
unconsciously  reading  and  weighing  us — with  a 
judgment  which  comes  later — they  are  copying 
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and  growing  into  our  ways.  "  Minnie, "  said  a 
mother  when  overhearing  some  very  sharp  lan- 
guage accompanied  by  energetic  blows,  "how 
can  you  talk  to  and  treat  your  dolly  so?  "  "O, 
I'm  only  lalkM  to  her,  mamma,  as  you  did  to 
me  this  mornin'."  As  a  rule,  if  mothers  have 
any  curiosity  as  to  their  own  manners,  they  have 
only  to  look  at  and  listen  to  the  little  ones  to 
receive  enlightenment  on  the  subject. 

What  parents  wish  their  children  to  become, 
they  should  themselves  endeavor  to  be  always. 
We  tell  them  that  it  is  wrong  to  say  what  is 
false,  and  too  often  are  their  teachers  in  dissimu- 
lation and  deceit.  We  tell  them  it  is  wrong  to 
fret,  and  we,  ourselves,  fret  constantly.  We  tell 
them  they  should  be  courteous;  and  we  sometimes 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  a  child  with 
courtesy  or  even  civility. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  correct  children,  as  will 
constantly  be  the  case,  we  should  make  them  feel 
first  and  through  everything  that  we  love  them, 
that  we  are  trying  to  help  them  to  correct  their 
faults  because  we  love  them,  never  because  we 
are  angry.  When  anger  rises  within  the  parent, 
she  or  he  should  resolutely  close  the  door  of  the 
mouth  and  say  and  do  nothing  in  the  matter  until 
self  is  conquered.  Then  may  the  conquest  of 
another  begin.  Then  let  us  take  the  little  hands 
in  ours,  look  into  the  children's  faces,  make  them 
feel  that  our  love  is  unutterably  deep  and  unalter- 
able, and  try  to  show  them  where  they  were  wrong, 
what  must  be  done  to  do  right ;  and  make  them 
feel,  too,  that  we  suffer  with  them,  and  are  only 
and  always  trying  to  help  them  to  overcome  the 
evil  and  learn  the  good. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  careful  to  be  just  to  the 
little  ones.  We  can  never  fret  or  reproach  them 
into  goodness  or  happiness  or  content.  The 
Bible  command  of  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  " 
is  often  quoted,  while  the  one  of  "  Parents,  pro- 
voke not  your  children  to  wrath  "  is  ignored  or 
forgotten.  A  most  obvious  practical  rule  in  the 
training  of  children  is  ' '  always  take  for  granted 
that  they  mean  to  be  good."  If  to  give  a  name 
to  a  dog  or  a  child  is  an  excellent  recipe  for 
making  him  deserve  it,  let  it  be  a  good  name. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  means  to1  behave 
well  and  do  right  will  go  a  considerable  way 
toward  having  him  do  so.  "Example  goes  a 
mile  where  precept  goes  an  inch,  with  children." 

In  our  intercourse  with  children,  if  we  desire 
that  they  be  truthful,  to  have  a  delicate  sense  of 
honor,  to  display  a  deference  to  others,  to  have 
refined  personal  habits,  to  be  animated  by  true 


and  worthy  motives,  and  grow  into  pure  morality 
and  true  and  noble  living,  we  must  watch  closely 
our  own  lives  and  teach  them  these  qualities,  by 
surrounding  them  with  them  in  life  and  princi- 
ple.— M.  F.,  Broooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— I  wonder  if  any  of  the  readers 
My  Music  Class,  of  Babyhood  would  like  to 
hear  again  from  my  music 
class.  Since  submitting  my  mite  to  Babyhood, 
in  a  plea  for  children  to  be  taught  music,  my 
class  has  grown  a  year  older,  and  is  consequently 
a  year  harder  to  manage;  for  not  only  have  these 
twelve  months  given  to  each  child  an  increased 
capacity  for  "  more,"  but  the  class  has  so  in- 
creased in  numbers  that  for  the  last  term  we  were 
literally  obliged  to  hire  a  hall. 

To  manage  twenty-five  boys  and  girls  varying 
from  five  to  thirteen  years  is  no  easy  task  ;  but 
meeting  with  an  unexpected  degree  of  success 
I  am  rather  proud  of  the  result,  and  if  the  editor 
does  not  will  otherwise,  I  trust  this  may  meet  the 
eye  of  some  one  interested  in  the  same  work. 
My  motto  has  been  constant  change,  for  the  lax 
discipline  of  the  country  scholar  gives  him  an 
unheard  of  proclivity  for  "  cutting  up,"  which  he 
is  sure  to  exercise  if  thinking  time  is  given  him. 
So  I  have  varied  the  exercises  in  every  possible 
way,  by  writing  and  reading  music,  short  sketches 
on  various  subjects,  gymnastics,  motion  song,  etc., 
and  have  varied,  too,  the  order  of  these  exercises, 
as  readmg  from  both  board  and  book,  sometimes 
forward,  sometimes  backward,  singly  and  in  divis- 
ions, any  way  and  every  way,  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion. Not  finding  it  expedient  to  divide  the  class 
I  have  had  the  little  ones  come  a  few  minutes 
before  each  lesson  for  their  music  reading,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  very  simple,  but  have  united 
the  divisions  in  the  other  exercises. 

I  use  a  great  many  of  the  German  songs,  the 
music  is  so  sweet  and  so  singable.  The  familiar 
"Buy  a  Broom"  may  be  prettily  acted,  the 
chorus  coming  in  on  the  "O  mein  lieber  Augus- 
tus"  I  teach  them  the  German  words  of  the 
chorus,  they  catch  them  so  easily  and  like  them 
so  well.  Of  course,  few  rules  can  be  given  in 
regard  to  tone,  but  it  is  surprising  with  a  few 
hints  how  easily  the  scholars  are  turned  in  the 
right  direction.  "Sing  softly,  sing  naturally, 
sing  as  you  talk,"  are  simple  directions,  but  won- 
derful in  their  results. 

Not  living  where  new-fangled  ideas  are  encour- 
aged, we  do  not  use  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  but 
do  try  to  avoid  the  too  common  parrot-like  way 
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of  reading.  I  do  not  even  tell  them  the  syllables, 
but  teach  them  the  letters,  for  they  need  to  know 
these  in  all  instrumental  music.  I  keep  the  whole 
and  half  steps  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and  in 
their  ears,  and  after  they  have  become  familiar 
with  the  letters  and  their  positions,  I  require  them 
to  read  by  the  syllable  la.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
much  better  for  the  child  to  sing  do,  mi,  as  a 
third,  listening  carefully  to  the  pitch,  than  to  sing 
it  with  the  idea  that  saying  do,  mi,  makes  it  so. 
My  heart  and  ears  ache  when  I  think  of  my  old 
singing-school  days,  when  each  scholar  scampered 
up  the  scale  on  his  own  hook,  usually  half  a  tone 
flat,  without  giving  a  thought  to  correct  pitch. 

Gymnastics  have  proven  my  greatest  help,  and 
I  would  not  undertake  to  teach  without  them. 
For  not  only  are  they  of  the  greatest  possible  use 
in  instilling  the  time,  but  as  a  discipline  to  the 
class,  they  serve  better  than  hours  of  moral  lect- 
uring. 

A  feature  of  the  class,  which  has  especially 
interested  the  little  ones,  has  been  the  composi- 
tion writing.  Many  subjects  have  been  written 
upon— health,  corsets,  German  music,  and  even 
the  mighty  Wagner.  But  perhaps  the  subject 
"songs"  has  brought  out  the  most  latent  talent. 
Each  scholar,  with  a  few  hints  from  me,  chose  a 
special  class  of  songs,  as  home  songs,  twilight 
songs,  song  of  the  teakettle,  and  a  little  freckled- 
face  five-year- old  gave  the  song  of  the  pussycat, 
the  soft  "  purr-purr"  of  which  had  to  be  coaxed 
from  her  by  the  promise  of  two  oranges.  And 
another  dropped  into  poetry,  and  sang  the  song 
of  the  whip-poor-will,  each  verse  ending  with  a 
ringing  whistle,  "Whip-poor-will!  Whip-poor- 
will  !" 

Our  exhibition  days  are  another  feature.  For 
the  last  one  I  arranged  a  flower  exercise,  a  set  of 
motions  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  these 
bouquets  were  tossed  in  the  laps  of  the  audience  at 
the  close.  Although  we  have  few  extras  on  these 
days,  white  dresses  and  scholars  on  their  best 
behavior  are  always  interesting,  and  invited 
guests  consider  themselves  very  fortunate. 

I  have  had  several  very  unpromising  subjects 
in  my  classes,  but  the  sing  has  come  to  one  and 
all  sooner  or  later.  A  little  girl  who  persistently 
clung  to  the  pitch  of  C,  and  who  could  get  neither 
higher  nor  lower,  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 


could  sing  the  scale,  and  very  soon  several  of  the 
songs.  Her  brother,  who  in  beginning  would 
hum  along  on  one  note  through  the  entire  tune, 
at  the  close  of  his  first  quarter  could  both  sing  and 
whistle  "Yankee  Doodle." 

So  I  would  beg  that  the  children  be  taught 
music,  and  would  emphasize  that  every  child  can 
sing.  It  seems  a  big  undertaking  to  make  the 
bird  sing,  that  can,  but  won't;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  the  application  of  this  adage  by  Mark 
Twain,  that  "men  that  can  sing,  but  won't 
sing,  should  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing,"  could  be 
strictly  enforced. — H.  H.  P.,  Fryeburg,  Me. 

— Have  any  of  the  many  readers 
Delightful      of  Bauyhood  a  child  of  the 
Optimism.       c        .     .      ,  T , 
r  following  type?   I  have  an  ener- 

getic active  boy  of  nearly  five  years,  who  is  con- 
stantly getting  into  mischief.  When  punished  for 
his  misdemeanors  he  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,  and  would  give  you  the  impression  that 
it  is  what  he  would  prefer.  For  instance,  put  him  in 
a  chair  to  reflect  upon  his  behavior,  and  he  will 
compose  himself  and  go  to  sleep;  put  him  to  bed 
in  the  daytime,  and  leave  him  alone,  and  he  will 
amuse  himself  by  telling  himself  stories;  deny  him 
some  coveted  pleasure  or  some  anticipated  good 
time,  and  he  philosophically  says  "never  mind, 
perhaps  I  can  do  it  some  other  time;"  keep  him 
in  the  house  and  let  his  brother  go  out,  and  he 
says,  "  there  are  lots  of  times  when  I  can  go  out 
and  E.  has  to  stay  in."  Tie  him  out  of  doors 
because  he  runs  away,  and  he  does  not  mind  the 
other  children  laughing  at  him;  send  him  from 
the  table  at  meals,  and  he  says,  "  Oh  well !  I  had 
'ficient."  Shut  him  up  in  a  closet;  you  will  hear 
him  guessing  what  else  there  is  in  it  besides  him- 
self; he  will  smile  sweetly  when  you  open  the 
door  and  say,  "  I  knew  you  would  let  me 
out." 

Everything  fails  of  its  purpose  because  it  is  noi 
a  punishment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  and 
makes  no  impression.  Is  there  really  anything 
that  can  be  done  with  a  child  like  that  ?  He  is 
unusually  mischievous,  on  account  of  his  exuber- 
ance of  spirits,  and  is  constantly  doing  something 
which  calls  out  a  "  Don't."  I  should  like  to  hear 
anyone  else's  experience  with  a  child  of  that  de- 
scription.— A.  B.  C,  Bos/on,  Mass. 
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Questions  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  <?/"  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  ten  and  a  half  months  old,  and  I  have 
•nursed  him  entirely  up  to  date.  He  was  a  "  seven 
months'  baby,"  and  very  small  and  thin  at  first,  but  ! 
he  has  gained  very  steadily  and  weighed  at  six 
months  18  pounds,  and  now  22  pounds.  Until 
within  two  or  three  months  he  slept  from  nine  to  i 
ten  hours  at  night  without  nursing,  and  was  the 
picture  of  health  and  contentment.  Six  weeks  ago 
three  teeth  came  through,  and  he  has  been  troubled 
ever  since  with  his  bowels.  The  passages  are  fre- 
quent, very  thin,  and  sour,  with  a  good  deal  of 
undigested  matter  in  them.  He  looks  thinner  and 
has  an  anxious  expression  in  his  eyes.  At  night  he 
is  very  restless,  starting  up  constantly,  crying 
and  winding  himself  about  as  if  in  pain,  and  I  am  ] 
obliged  to  nurse  him  at  least  once.  Losing  so  much 
sleep  I  begin  to  feel  the  strain  a  little  in  nursing, 
but  want  to  nurse  him  till  he  is  a  year  old,  as  he 
is  really  two  months  behind  full-time  babies. 

(1)  Can  it  affect  the  milk  if  I  feel  nervous  and 
tired  ;  and  would  you  advise  beginning  to  wean  him 
sooner  ? 

(2)  Shall  I  wean  him  on  to  the  bottle,  or  feed  him 
with  a  spoon  ?  My  nurse  urges  the  bottle,  saying 
that  a  sick  baby  will  take  it  when  it  will  not  take 
milk  from  a  spoon  or  cup. 

(3)  Shall  I  give  him  undiluted  cow's  milk,  warmed, 
to  begin  with,  or  what  do  you  advise  as  the  first 
food  ? 

(4)  Shall  I  keep  the  milk  of  one  cow  for  the  baby 
(we  have  a  herd,  and  live  in  the  country),  or  use  it 
from  all  ? 

(5)  Is  it  safe  to  use  the  milk  of  a  cow  a  few  weeks 
before  calving  ? 

By  answering  these  questions  you  will  greatly 
oblige  an  ignorant  mother.  A.  B.  C. 

The  child  doubtless  has  pain  at  night,  whether 
from  a  fourth  tooth  which  is  pressing  in  the  gum 
or  from  the  condition  of  the  bowels  we  cannot 
say.  In  any  event  some  treatment  of  the  disorder 
of  the  bowels  would  be  advantageous.  Answer- 
ing your  questions  in  order,  we  may  say  : 

(1)  Nervousness  on  your  part  may  affect  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  but  we  do  not  know  that  this, 
in  the  present  case,  has  been  the  result  or  that 
any  such  change  is  the  cause  of  the  bowel  trouble. 
In  all  probability  he  would  better  stay  on  the  breast 
until  he  is  well  again. 

(2)  Wean  him  preferably  to  cup  and  spoon. 
He  is  no  longer  in  need  of  a  nipple.    First  teach  | 


him  to  drink  water  and  he  will  presently  drink 
milk  easily. 

(3)  The  milk  must  be  diluted.  At  first  it 
would  be  better  to  considerably  dilute  it.  If  the 
child  is  a  year  old,  and  at  the  time  of  weaning  is 
well,  a  good  mixture  for  beginning  will  be  "top 
milk"  (that  is  to  say,  the  upper  third  or  two- 
fifths  of  a  pan  of  milk  which  has  stood  for  about 
twelve  hours)  three  parts,  water  two  parts; 
slightly  sweeten  and  give  blood  warm.  But  if  the 
child  is  not  well,  you  would  better  begin  with  a 
food  more  exactly  modeled  after  breast-milk.  An 
excellent  one  is  Meigs's  Mixture,  to  which  more 
extended  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber. 

(4)  Give  the  mixed  milk  of  the  herd  if  you 
can.  The  milk  of  one  cow  is  too  uncertain  a 
compound  unless  you  have  it  analyzed,  and  is 
subject  to  variations  which  are  generally  corrected 
when  the  mixed  milk  is  taken. 

(5)  It  is  better  not  to  go  very  close  to  the  time 
of  calving. 


To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  Babyhood,  but  con- 
fess that  I  don't  know  just  what  to  feed  my  one- 
year-old  boy.  He  has  always  been  well  and  strong, 
has  walked  for  several  weeks,  and  has  six  teeth 
through.  I  have  fed  him  one  meal  a  day  of  Cam- 
rick's  Food  made  thick  enough  to  feed  with  a  spoon 
ever  since  he  was  six  months  old.  Of  late  I  have 
been  giving  him  home-made  bread,  scalded  with 
water,  and  a  little  cream  and  sugar  added. 

Can  he  have  strained  rolled  wheat  and  cream, 
or  rare  egg  ?  Is  he  old  enough  for  starchy  food  ?  I 
am  still  nursing  him,  and  have  plenty  of  good  milk, 
but  know  he  should  be  fed  something  more  nour- 
ishing but  not  too  rich  before  his  weaning.  He  gets 
tired  of  the  bread,  and  I  want  something  to  vary  his 
bill  of  fare. 

Washington,  Pa.  N. 

It  is  rather  incongruous  to  have  a  child  still 
on  the  breast  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  for  him 
a  food  more  solid  than  milk.  He  is  one  year 
old.  He  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  be  better  for 
starchy  food  (and  this  includes  bread)  until  he 
has  his  chewing  teeth.    To  such  a  child  we  should 
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give  good  top  milk  two  parts,  and  hot  water  one 
part,  and  let  this  be  his  chief  diet  after  weaning  — 
which  event  would  better  take  place  as  soon  as 
convenient.  A  gruel  made  of  the  rolled  wheat  or 
of  oatmeal  with  cream  will  be  also  suitable  at  the 
weaning. 


To  the  Editor  (j/" Babyhood  : 

My  baby  will  be  a  year  old  June  30th.  When 
would  you  advise  me  to  wean  her  ?  She  has  never 
had  anything  but  breast  milk  regularly,  and  has 
never  had  a  sick  moment.  She  has  no  teeth  yet, 
and  is  inclined  to  be  constipated,  but  I  have  never 
given  her  anything  but  glycerine  suppositories. 
Ought  she  to  have  a  movement  of  her  bowels 
daily? 

She  has  two  long  naps  every  day,  and  is  a  very 
happy  baby  all  the  time.  I  am  very  well,  not 
Obliged  to  work  any,  and  we  can  be  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal.  Our  physician  thought  I  would  better 
nurse  her  through  the  hot  months  if  my  milk  con- 
tinued to  agree  with  her  so  well,  but  I  would  like 
your  advice.  I  want  to  take  her  to  her  grand- 
parents in  Saratoga  this  summer,  and  thought  I 
would  not  dare  change  milk  if  I  weaned  her. 

If  I  nurse  her  through  the  summer,  shall  I  feed 
her  anything,  and  if  so,  what  ?  When  I  wean  her 
do  you  prefer  one  cow's  milk,  and  how  much  should 
it  be  diluted  ?  Or  do  you  prefer  some  of  the  pre- 
pared foods  ?  This  is  my  first  experience  with  a 
baby,  and  as  all  the  mothers  tell  me  different  things 
it  is  hard  to  know  just  what  is  best. 

Fair  Haven,  Vt.  A.  M.  P. 

If  she  is  not  weaned  before  the  hot  weather  she 
must  be  kept  on  the  breast— accidents  aside — 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  she  will  be 
about  fifteen  months  old.  The  question  is  whether 
you  can  furnish  so  long  the  whole  or  the  major 
part  of  her  nourishment.  If  it  seems  probable 
that  you  can,  you  can  go  on,  giving  some  meals 
if  necessary  of  sterilized  milk  food.  The  article 
on  "Cream  Foods"  in  this  issue  may  help  you. 
We  do  not  prefer  prepared  foods. 

We  think  a  daily  movement  desirable  under  all 
ordinary  conditions. 


Gas  Stoves  in  Sleeping  Rooms, 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

Would  you  advise  me  to  use  a  gas  stove  in  the 
room  where  my  baby  of  sixteen  months  sleeps? 
Our  bedrooms  are  quite  cold,  and  cannot  be 
heated  excepting  from  the  hall.  All  the  heat  we 
have  is  from  a  grate  fire  in  the  library  and  parlor, 
in  the  front  of  our  apartment,  and  kitchen  fire  in 
rear.  My  baby  is  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  has  colic 
very  easily.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

New  York  City.  M.  M.  W. 

The  objection  to  a  gas  stove  is  the  same  as  to 
any  method  of  heating  which  allows  the  products 
of  combustion  to  escape  into  the  room  rather  than 
into  a  chimney.  The  air  becomes  impure  as  a 
consequence,  almost  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 


if  it  had  been  crowded  with  persons;  the  gas 
stove  equals  in  this  respect  many  persons. 

Nevertheless  for  an  emergency  it  can  be  used. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  baby  can  be  better  pro- 
tected by  tying  down  the  covers  and  putting 
around  it  screens  to  cut  off  draught,  than  by  a 
stove  that  would  so  much  impair  the  quality  of 
the  air. 


Nursery  Songs  and  Music. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  mention  where  lullaby 
songs — simple  ones — may  be  found,  and  oblige  a 
new  subscriber  ?  W.  J.  S. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  ones  published 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  selection.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  books  frequently 
mentioned  in  Babyhood,  in  the  department  of 
"Nursery  Literature, "  where  it  is  designed  that 
good  books  of  this  kind  shall  be  noticed,  full 
description  and  price  being  given.  (See  page  33 
of  the  present  volume,  and  pages  19,  124  and  321 
of  Vol.  V. )  We  would  also  recommend  the 
magazines,  Our  Little  Ones,  and  Our  Little  Men 
and  Women,  samples  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
news-stands.  You  will  occasionally  find  very 
pretty  nursery  rhymes  in  either  of  these,  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  though  they  do  not  often 
include  music. 


Advantage  of  Suppositories ;  Orange  Juice  as  a 
Laxative. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby,  aged  nine  months,  has  always  been 
troubled  with  constipation.  Every  morning  I  cause 
a  movement  of  the  bowels  by  using  a  piece  of  castile 
soap,  shaped  like  a  suppository,  and  about  an  inch 
long.  It  has  the  desired  effect,  but  I  have  feared  it 
might  be  harmful.  The  child  is  very  fond  of  orange 
juice,  and  as  oranges  are  now  very  ripe,  and  we  get 
them  fresh  from  the  trees,  I  let  her  have  some  nearly 
every  day.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  her.  The  only 
effect  I  see  is  that  her  bowels  are  more  apt  to  move 
the  following  morning  without  any  help. 

(1)  Please  tell  me  if  you  think  the  soap  harmful  ? 

(2)  Also  what  you  think  of  orange  juice  for  a  babe 
so  young  ?  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

Ormond,  Fla. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  the  soap  pencil  harmful. 
It  is  far  better  to  move  the  bjwels  in  this  way 
than  to  let  the  constipation  persist.  We  have 
followed  many  children,  whose  constipation  dur- 
ing infancy  demanded  daily  intervention  of  some 
sort,  for  two  or  three  years,  and  found  that  regu- 
larity of  the  bowels  comes  with  the  ability  to 
digest  a  somewhat  varied  diet. 

(2)  Ordinarily  we  should  not  recommend  fruit 
for  an  infant,  but  in  your  case  it  takes  its  place 
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as  a  medicine,  not  a  food,  and  you  are  able  to  get 
the  orange  in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  per- 
sons at  a  distance  could.  It  seems  to  us  therefore 
admissible. 


The  "  Union  »  Child's  Bed. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  "Union 
child's  bed  "  described  in  the  November  number  of 
Babyhood  ? 

I  take  your  magazine  regularly,  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  C.  J.  P. 

East  Orange,  N.  y. 

The  one  above  mentioned  was  obtained,  we  are 
informed  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  from  the 
Union  Wire  Mattress  Company,  73  Erie  street, 
Chicago. 


Early  Teething,  and  Other  Topics. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  a  constant  student  of  Babyhood 
from  its  birth,  and  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the 
help  I  have  received  from  its  pages.  Most  of  my 
•'posers"  have  been  answered  before  I  could  ask 
themf  but  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  information 
on  one  subject.  All  my  children  have  shown 
symptoms  of  mal-nutrition,  two  by  a  marked 
tendency  to  bronchial  trouble  and  slightly  curved 
bone  of  one  leg,  and  the  third  by  almost  constant 
diarrhcea.  By  most  patient  and  careful  study  of 
each  child's  peculiarities,  and  following  much  of  the 
advice  given  in  Babyhood,  I  believe  they  are  gradu- 
ally outgrowing  these  tendencies.  The  questions  I 
wish  to  ask  are  these  :  (1)  One  of  the  marked 
symptoms  of  rickets  is  late  teething.  Why  is  it  that 
my  children  have  all  cut  teeth  before  they  were  five 
months  old,  and  have  finished  first  dentition  by  the 
end  of  the  second  year  ? 

(2)  Can  their  oatmeal  gruel  be  used  instead  of 
water  in  preparing  milk  with  Fairchild's  Peptogenic 
Milk  Powder,  and  why  does  my  physician,  in  whom 
I  have  firm  faith,  say  that  peptonized  milk  is  not 
the  best  food  to  use  constantly,  but  rather  to  be 
used  as  a  medicine,  and  to  omit  the  pepsin  as  soon 
as  milk  can  be  gotten  to  agree  without  ? 

Washington,  D.  C.  J.  S.  T. 

(1)  This  question  we  cannot  answer.  The 
period  of  teething  depends  upon  various  things 
besides  the  presence  or  absence  of  rickets.  As 
we  have  already  said  in  Babyhood  we  think 
heredity  of  considerable  influence.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  premature  dentition  is  even  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  sign  of  rickets.  But  for  our- 
selves we  do  not  trust  to  the  dental  signs  alone  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  If  the  child  is  otherwise  well 
we  lay  but  slight  stress  upon  peculiarities  of 
teething. 

(2)  Yes,  oatmeal  gruel  can  be  used  provided  it 
is  needed,  but  in  the  formula  the  requisite  amount 
of  salts  is  supposed  to  b;  already  provided.  The 
oatmeal  water  would  furnish  more.  We  presume 
your  physician  made  the  statement  because  he 


believed  that  it  is  not  wise  to  relieve  the  digestive 
organs  of  work  they  can  do  properly,  any  more 
than  it  is  wise  to  put  upon  them  feats  of  digestion 
which  they  are  yet  unprepared  for.  He  is  quite 
right  if  this  is  his  belief,  and  his  advice  is  sound — 
to  get  as  soon  as  practicable  to  foods  not  pre- 
digested. 

Oatmeal  Water  for  Dilution  of  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  since  August,  and  have 
seen  several  references  to  a  preparation  of  milk  and 
oatmeal  for  babies,  but  no  directions  for  preparing 
it.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  it  should  be  pre- 
pared, or  if  this  has  already  been  published  I  will 
gladly  send  price  of  number  in  which  it  appears  if 
you  will  let  me  know  the  date  ?  G.  F.  H. 

Chicago,  III. 

Babyhood  has  given  various  recipes  in  back 
numbers.    Below  we  reproduce  two. 

If  you  use  oatmeal  porridge  at  breakfast  you 
can  make  oatmeal  water  thus  :  Of  the  porridge 
take  as  much  as  you  can  lift  with  a  tablespoon, 
put  it  into  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  raise  to  a 
boil,  stirring  to  prevent  burning,  and  strain. 

If  you  do  not  have  porridge  this  recipe  will  do  1 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  fine  oatmeal  (steam- 
cooked  is  preferable)  to  one  pint  of  cold  water. 
Stir  well  and  strain  off  the  water.  Boil  the  water 
thus  strained  off  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
half  in  quantity. 

The  water  is  used  to  dilute  milk  precisely  as 
plain  water  would  be. 

Questions  of  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  3/"  Babyhood  : 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  your  valued 
magazine  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  the  diet  of  my  fourteen-months-old  boy. 
He  has  only  six  teeth ;  he  walks  with  the  aid  of  a 
chair,  and  seems  very  well, excepting  a  slight  tendency 
to  constipation.  He  weighs  22  pounds  without  his 
clothes.  I  feed  him  oatmeal  once  a  day,  with  a  cup 
of  milk,  and  his  three  other  meals  are  milk,  with 
once  in  a  while  a  graham*  cracker.  He  drinks  about 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

Do  you  think  he  has  the  right  kind  of  food,  and 
does  he  not  need  something  to  bring  on  his  other 
teeth  ?  Any  suggestions  will  be  very  gratefully  re- 
ceived. P. 

Argyle  Park,  III. 

His  teething  is  not  very  slow  ;  and  in  any 
event  no  food  will  force  teeth,  except  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  nutritious  food  easily  digested 
favors  all  development.  Teething  is  probably 
more  often  delayed  by  giving  food  in  advance  of 
the  digestive  powers  than  by  want  of  sufficient 
nutritiousness.  If  he  has  a  quart  of  milk  per 
day  he  will  be  pretty  well  fed  without  the  cereals, 
and  if  he  can  digest  undiluted  milk  he  has  a 
pretty  good  digestion  for  his  age.     There  is 
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nothing  really  wrong  with  his  diet,  but  you  could 
perhaps  improve  it  by  making  the  amount  of  oat- 
meal he  eats  into  gruel,  to  be  used  for  the  dilution 
of  his  milk. 


Points  Upon  Milk  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

The  questions  what  to  feed  my  baby,  how  much 
and  how  often,  have  been  a  continual  source  of  per- 
plexity to  me  ever  since  he  arrived,  three  and  one- 
half  months  ago.  During  the  nurse's  jurisdiction 
he  had  weak  oatmeal  gruel,  together  with  a  little 
natural  nourishment.  As  soon  as  the  latter  supply 
stopped,  a  little  condensed  milk  was  added  to  the 
gruel.  This  caused  constipation,  and  Ridge's  Food 
was  tried  according  to  directions.  He  grew  but 
little,  although  seemingly  healthy.  Now  he  has 
cow's  milk,  and  is  growing  some — weighs  twelve 
pounds.  I  get  three  pints  of  milk  from  my  milk- 
man daily,  let  it  stand  three  hours,  take  a  pint 
from  the  top  and  scald  it.  He  is  fed  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  every  two  and  a  half  hours,  eleven  teaspoonfuls 
of  milk  and  seven  of  water.  He  seldom  throws  up 
his  food,  and  seems  to  be  in  a  starved  condition  at 
feeding  time.  Every  few  days  he  is  constipated 
somewhat.  He  sleeps  from  6  P.M.  until  morning, 
and  has  done  so  ever  since  he  was  six  weeks  old. 
Sometimes  I  fear  I  am  giving  him  too  hearty  food, 
and  bad  results  will  appear  later,  though  I  have 
known  infants  to  thrive  finely  on  clear  milk  from 
birth,  and  thought  by  the  time  our  little  one  was  a 
year  old  to  give  it  to  him  unadulterated.  Kindly 
advise  me  regarding  quantity  and  quality  of  food, 
also  intervals  between  feeding. 

An  Interested  New  Subscriber. 

Chicago,  III. 

"Top  milk"  and  water  make  a  very  good 
food,  but  if  the  milk  is  really  of  good  quality  most 
children  of  three  and  a  half  months  are  best 
suited  with  a  less  proportion  of  milk  than  you 
have  used — say  five  parts  of  top  milk  to  seven  of 
water  ;  at  five  months  say  equal  parts  ;  seven 
months,  four  parts  top  milk  to  three  of  water, 
and  so  on.  The  quantity  may  be  guided  by  the 
child's  appetite ;  the  intervals  may  be  about 
three  hours. 


An  Undigestible  Dietary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  read  so  much  in  your  magazine  against 
using  the  nursing  bottle  with  glass  and  rubber  tubes 
that  two  weeks  ago  I  took  it  away  from  my 
eighteen-months-old  baby  boy  and  substituted  a 
common  bottle  with  black  rubber  nipple.  He  had 
generally  taken  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  but  since 
changing  he  takes  little  more  than  a  pint,  and  is 
very  much  opposed  to  the  bottle,  and  as  much  so  to 
drinking  from  a  cup.  He  has  had  few  sicknesses 
thus  far,  but  has  little  appetite — and  seems  unable 
to  keep  anything  on  his  stomach  beside  white  raised 
bread,  ginger-bread  and  cookies,  the  last  two  of 
which  he  tires  of  after  eating  a  little.  I  have  tried 
graham  crackers  and  graham  bread  and  he  has 
thrown  them  up  immediately.  He  does  not  care 
for  oatmeal  or  cracked  wheat.  He  has  taken  con- 
siderable lamb  broth  lately  with  a  good  relish.  I 
have  tried  potatoes,  baked  and  mashed,  but  they 


seem  to  disagree  with  him.  His  appetite  is  unnat- 
ural for  a  child  of  his  age.  He  craves  wood,  pieces 
of  plastering,  paper,  and  puts  everything  into  his 
mouth  that  he  finds  about  him. 

He  perhaps  inherits  a  weak  stomach  from  me. 
He  is  a  small  child,  quite  solid,  but  not  fat.  He 
never  seems  to  eat  as  if  he  was  hungry,  and  I  gen- 
erally have  to  coax  before  he  will  take  much  of  any- 
thing. He  is  very  constipated,  but  by  using  the 
suppositories  spoken  of  in  Babyhood  for  February 
he  has  a  movement  of  the  bowels  each  morning, 
but  it  doesn't  seem  right  to  depend  upon  them  as  I 
have  to  do.  His  chief  trouble  lies  with  the  state  of 
his  stomach.  He  has  eight  teeth,  having  cut  only 
one  (which  came  through  a  few  days  ago)  since 
November. 

Will  Babyhood  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  with 
his  stomach,  and  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

Thomaston,  Me.  W.  E.  M. 

Just  how  far  back  one  would  need  to  go  to 
find  the  beginning  of  the  child's  condition  we  do 
not  know.  Babyhood  has  been  quite  as  em- 
phatic against  the  giving  to  small  children  ginger- 
bread, cookies  and  potatoes  as  against  the  tubed 
nursing  bottle  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  advise 
oatmeal,  or  cracked  wheat  mush,  or  bread  for 
the  average  child  under  eighteen  months  of  age. 
There  is  to  our  notion  something  very  incon- 
gruous in  such  a  dietary  combined  with  a  nursing 
bottle,  or  in  a  nursing  battle  at  all  after  the 
average  age  of  weaning  a  baby.  These  things 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  child's  feeding,  as  to 
kind  and  method,  has  been  wrong  for  some 
time.  The  morbid  appetite— i.  e.,  its  desire  for 
wood,  mortar,  etc. — is  a  well  recognized  accom- 
paniment of  malnutrition  and  digestive  de- 
rangements. 

We  believe  that  close  attention  to  the  rules  for 
diet  so  frequently  laid  down  in  BABYHOOD  will  go 
a  good  way  toward  solving  your  difficult)-.  W  e 
would  point  especially  to  Dr.  Holt's  article  on 
children's  diet  in  Vol.  Ill,  page  122.  If  you  have 
not  that  volume  the  article  may  be  found  in  the 
"Nursery  Health  Tract  "  series  (No.  2).  But  it 
is  very  likely  that  with  a  digestion  so  far  disar- 
ranged as  in  this  instance  some  direct  medical 
supervision  and  medicinal  treatment  in  addition 
will  be  needed. 

Proportions  of  Lime  Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  there  a  possibility  of  giving  too  much  lime 
water  to  my  seven  months'  old  baby,  who  has  had 
considerable  trouble  from  birth  with  his  digestion  ? 
He  was  a  "wee  laddie,"  weighing  between  6  and 
7  pounds  when  born.  Doctor  prohibits  the  use  of 
all  prepared  foods,  and  allows  him  milk,  cream, 
barley  water  and  lime  water  in  equal  parts  (4  table- 
spoonfuls  of  each  twice  a  day).  Some  persons  in- 
sist that  so  much  lime  water  will  cause  catarrh  of 
the  stomach,  and  eventually  make  the  bones  brittle. 

He  is  very  bright  and  strong,  weighs  15  pounds, 
and  is  apparently  well;  never  has  over  two  move 
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merits  of  his  bowels  a  day,  of  a  good  color,  but  full 
of  curds.  No  teeth  have  appeared  as  yet.  I  feed 
him  every  four  hours.  I  seem  to  have  enough  nour- 
ishment for  partial  feeding,  but  does  he  receive 
sufficient  of  the  right  kind  of  nourishment  ?  He 
sleeps  about  two  hours  during  the  day,  and  from 
6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.,  waking  at  10  o'clock  and  again  at 
2  a.m.  for  food.  Shall  I  dispense  with  night  nurs- 
ing altogether  ? 

As  I  am  a  new  reader  of  Babyhood,  and  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  past  experience,  I  would  be 
very  grateful  for  an  answer  to  my  queries. 

Philadelphia.  Mother. 

What  you  say  of  your  physician  shows  him  to 
be  familiar  with  the  best  artificial  foods  for  infants, 
and  we  would  add  that  the  opinion  of  a  compe- 
tent physician  who  is  advising  you,  and  makes 
himself  responsible  for  his  opinions,  is  worth  any 
amount  of  irresponsible  suggestions  of  "some 
persons." 

Now,  while  we  think  a  small  proportion  of 
lime  water  in  the  mixture  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
food  slightly  alkaline,  like  human  milk,  which  is 
the  object  of  adding  it,  yet  we  do  not  know  that 
any  harm  has  ever  followed  its  free  use.  Lime  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  at  59  degrees  Fahr. 
1  part  to  750  of  water  ;  hot  water  takes  up  less 
and  boiling  water  only  I  part  of  lime  in  1,300  of 
water;  at  blood  heat  1  part  in  perhaps  900  of 
water.  You  give  4  ounces  of  lime  water  daily, 
containing  from  2  to  2%  grains  of  lime— a  most 
insignificant  amount.  If  you  would  see  how  little 
in  bulk  it  is,  get  a  druggist  to  weigh  you  out  2^ 
grains  of  slaked  lime  in  powder. 

The  food  seems  to  be  right  in  kind,  and  the 
child  seems  to  have  thriven  upon  it.  Very  likely 
the  2  a.m.  meal  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  as 
there  may  be  some  reason  why  it  should  be  con- 
tinued you  would  better  ask  your  own  physician. 


Wakefulness. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  get  some  advice  through  your  helpful 
paper,  as  to  the  best  way  to  make  my  baby  sleep 
evenings.  He  is  nine  months  old,  is  apparently 
perfectly  well,  is  fed  regularly  five  times  a  day  with 
food  which  seems  to  agree  with  him;  sleeps  from 
about  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
from  half  past  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon;  usually 
sleeps  all  night  from  half  past  ten  or  eleven  until 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and  is  never  fed  in  the 
night.  From  the  time  he  was  six  weeks  old  he  has 
been  put  to  bed  at  seven  or  half-past  every  night, 
but  has  seldom  slept  through  the  evening.  He 
generally  sleeps  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
and  then  wakes  and  cries  until  I  go  and  sit  by  him. 
Sometimes  after  worrying  for  nearly  an  hour,  I 
and  I  only,  can  coax  him  off  to  sleep,  but  frequently 
he  stays  awake  until  we  all  retire.  I  tried  letting 
him  cry  every  night  for  over  three  weeks,  by  the 
physician's  advice,  but  to  no  effect,  and  have  also 
tried  warm  baths  at  night  with  no  better  success. 
.Nervousness  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  his  wakeful- 


ness, although  he  is  never  troubled  that  way  during 
the  day.  If  you  will  suggest  some  remedy  which 
will  prove  effectual,  you  will  receive  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  a  mother  who  depends  very  largely  upon 
Babyhood  in  the  care  of  her  first  child. 

E.  W.  P. 

The  problem  you  present  is  not  a  rare  one,  but 
it  is  a  difficult  one.  Your  child's  habits  of  eating 
seem  to  be  all  right.  He  sleeps  about  four  hours 
by  day  and  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  hours  at 
night,  besides  the  nap  early  in  the  evening,  in  all 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  per  diem.  This  is 
of  course  much  less  than  most  children  of  the  age 
of  your  child  take,  and  less  we  think  than  most 
such  need. 

The  cause  of  the  wakefulness  in  this  case  is  not 
evident,  but  several  hints  we  may  offer  which 
may  lead  you  to  the  cause.  First,  is  the  child 
hungry  at  the  time  he  goes  to  bed  ?  We  presume 
that  he  has  a  meal  just  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  but 
this  may  not  be  so,  and  the  interval  may  be  too 
long  before  he  falls  asleep.  Second,  is  he  too 
tired  when  night  comes  to  go  to  sleep  ?  Third, 
is  his  sleeping  place  too  near  the  sitting  room  so 
that  the  evening  bustle,  generally  attending  the 
home-coming  of  the  father,  excites  or  disturbs 
him;  or  fourthly,  is  he,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  room 
so  dark  that  he  is  timid,  as  many  children  are  in 
the  dark?  And  lastly — and  this  cause  we  think 
quite  commonly  overlooked — does  the  father 
smoke  in  the  baby's  sleeping  room,  or  a  connect- 
ing room  ?  Sensitive  children,  and  adults  for  that 
matter,  are  often  much  affected  by  air  rendered 
impure  in  this  way.  If  none  of  these  suggestions 
help  you,  you  may  find,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
that  keeping  the  child  awake  a  little  later  than 
you  hitherto  have  done  in  the  early  evening,  may 
insure  a  sound  sleep  when  he  is  put  down. 

Stiff  Knee. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  sixteen-months  old  girl  walks  lame,  as  though 
the  right  leg  was  one-fourth  inch  shorter  than  the 
other.  The  limbs  are  of  the  same  length,  but  the 
cord  under  the  right  knee  is  quite  stiff,  causing  the 
limp,  and  I  fear  the  limb  is  not  growing  so  fast  as 
the  left  leg.  I  did  not  notice  the  stiff  cord,  or  that 
there  was  any  trouble  with  the  leg  until  she  com- 
menced walking,  three  and  a  half  months  ago.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  way  in  which  the  leg  or  cord 
was  injured.  She  seems  a  healthy  child,  though 
light  in  weight — 25  pounds — and  has  always  received 
good  care. 

Since  detecting  the  trouble  I  have  followed  her 
physician's  directions,  rubbing  the  cord  and  limb  its 
length  three  times  a  day  with  skunk's  oil,  sometimes 
in  its  stead  sweet  oil.  and  I  am  now  giving  her 
three  times  daily,  after  meals,  half  teaspoon  "lac- 
topeptine  syrup  phosphates."  But  the  halting  and 
partial  dragging  of  the  foot  does  not  lessen.  What 
more  can  I  do  for  the  cord,  and  need  I  fear  it  is  a 
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hip  disease  developing  ?  Baby  has  never  seemed  to 
have  pain  in  the  hip  or  leg,  but  when  she  is  tired, 
drags  the  foot  more. 

Madison,  Mo.  Mother. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  you  any 
definite  advice.  The  limp  is  evidently  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  hamstring,  but  this  con- 
traction is  a  symptom  of  so  many  diseases  in  or 
about  the  knee  demanding  each  its  own  particular 
treatment  that  we  cannot  advise  you  on  the  scant 
information  we  have  of  the  case.  The  condition 
of  the  bone-ends  that  form  the  knee  should  have 
a  professional  examination,  for  in  them  insidious 
inflammation  is  often  going  on,  and  is  one  of  the 
various  causes  of  bent  knee. 

The  Baby's  First  Dress. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

Please  tell  me  how  to  prepare  the  wardrobe  of 
my  expected  baby — what  kind  of  clothes  to  make 
for  it,  and  how  made  for  the  first  five  months?  I 
am  a  new  reader  of  your  valuable  magazine,  and 
have  seen  the  "Gertrude"  suit  mentioned.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  ?  Do  babies  wear  the 
fine  linen  shirts  such  as  our  mothers  used  ?  Any 
ideas  for  the  preparation  of  the  new  comer  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

Boston.  A  New  Subscriber. 

We  recommend  the  Gertrude  suit  for  the  first 
clothes.  It  is  a  reform  suit  designed  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Grosvenor,  of  Chicago,  from 
whom  patterns  may  be  obtained  for  one  dollar  ; 
or  we  will  furnish  pattern  outlines,  together  with 
full  description  and  suggestions,  reprinted  from 
Babyhood,  for  fifteen  cents. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Mrs.  D.  F.,  Jr.,  llarrisburg.  Pa. — We  are  in- 
formed by  the  former  publishers  of  Fonssagrive's- 
Mothers'1  Register  that  the  book  is  now  out  oil 
print,  and  will  not  be  again  issued  by  them. 
Should  an  edition  be  published  at  any  time  by 
other  parties,  we  will  take  pains  to  announce  it 
in  Babyhood,  as  we  are  sure  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  large  numbers  of  readers. 

We  do  not  recall  any  mention  of  the  infant's 
suit  you  name.  Are  you  not  thinking  oi  the 
"Gertrude ?  "  Allusion  is  made  to  this  in  answer 
to  another  question  in  this  number. 

Neiv  Subscriber,  Atlanta,  Ga. — The  special  ar- 
ticle on  "  The  Second  Summer  "was  published  in 
Babyhood  for  July,  1885,  but  that  number  is  now 
out  of  print,  except  in  the  bound  Vol.  I.  There 
have  been  various  allusions,  however,  in  all  the 
more  recent  volumes  to  the  popular  fallacies  upon 
this  subject.  Reference  to  the  index  of  any  which 
you  may  have  will  doubtless  direct  you  to  the 
information  desired. 

tlA  Subscriber  from  the  Beginning,''''  Hakodate, 
Japan. — There  is  no  evidence  of  rickets.  Slow 
dentition  alone  we  do  not  think  sufficient  ground 
for  supposing  that  disease  to  exist.  Many  other 
circumstances,  among  which  we  think  heredity  is- 
particularly  effective,  delay  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth. 

With  sterilized  milk  and  boiled  water  you  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Continent  so 
far  as  a  supply  of  food  is  concerned.  If  necessary 
the  entire  quantity  of  milk  requisite  for  the  jour- 
ney can  be  sterilized  in  San  Francisco  in  bottles, 
each  of  which  would  furnish  the  amount  to  be 
used  by  the  children  at  one  meal,  say  a  quart. 
You  are  familiar  from  back  numbers  with  thff 
process  of  sterilizing. 


A  GIRL  AGAIN. 

BY  ADDIE  FUNK. 

"  A  girl  again!"  Though  breathed  in  lowest 
A  key 

The  mother  overhears,  turns  wearily 
Upon  her  snowy  pillow,  heaves  a  sigh, 
And  puts  another  faded  hope-bloom  by,. 

The  while  a  face  bends  in  anxiety. 

"  Dear  one,  the  lass  as  precious  is  to  me 
As  were  a  son,  as  are  our  oilier  three. 
Art  not  content  that  for  our  love  shall  try 
A  girl  again  ?  " 

"  Mistake  me  not,  'tis  that  I  must  foresee 
For  her,  shall  she  fulfill  her  destiny, 

All  woman's  pains  and  trials.    That  is  why 
The  moment's  pang."    Then  with  an  up- 
ward, sly, 

Fond  glance  at  him  :  "  Besides,  /  would  not  be 
A  girl  again." 
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Shadows  of  the  "  Good  Old  Times." 

"A  boy  can  not  be  whipped  amiss,"  said  a 
school-master  of  the  olden  times  ;  "  because  if  he 
has  not  just  done  a  piece  of  mischief  he  is  just 
going  to  do  it."  In  the  days  of  this  school  tyrant 
the  cane,  the  rattan  and  the  "clapper"  were  in 
almost  hourly  use.  The  author  of  Sketches  of 
Brookline  describes  the  "clapper,"  the  principal 
instrument  of  punishment  used  by  Master  Adams, 
a  teacher  who  made  his  mark  on  his  pupils.  It 
was  a  circular  piece  of  leather,  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
round  hole  in  the  center.  A  stout  leather  handle, 
flexible  and  stiff,  two  feet  long,  was  attached  to 
the  circular  piece,  and  made  it  suitable  for  spank- 
ing. Master  Adams  kept  this  "clapper"  at  his 
boarding  house,  where  the  first  culprit  in  the 
morning  was  sent  to  bring  it,  that  he  might,  while 
on  his  way,  reflect  on  what  was  in  store  for  him. 

Another  instrument  of  punishment,  the  "  uni- 
pod  " — suggested  by  the  Latin  tripod — was  a 
stool  with  only  one  leg  and  that  in  the  middle. 
On  this  the  offender  was  seated,  and,  of  course, 
had  to  strain  his  muscles  to  prevent  gravitation 
bringing  on  a  fall. 

On  a  long,  low  seat  in  front  of  the  first  row  of 
desks  sat  the  little  ones,  ranging  from  four  to  six 
years  of  age,  who  were  called  up  once  in  the 
forenoon  and  once  in  the  afternoon  to  name  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  rest  of  the  time 
they  were  expected  to  "  sit  up  straight  and  keep 
still,"  something  which  no  bright,  healthy  child 
is  able  to  do  for  even  an  hour. 

One  day  the  little  children  disturbed  the  master 
by  their  uneasiness.  He  laid  one  child  face 
downward  on  the  platform  floor.  Another  and 
another  was  laid  beside  him,  then  others  piled 
upon  them,  till  he  had  made  a  pyramid,  with  the 
greatest  rogue  on  the  top.  Then  he  seized  the 
"clapper,"  and  applied  it  to  the  topmost  child, 
while  groans  and  cries  in  every  key  proceeded 
from  the  squirming  pile. 

The  public  opinion  which  in  these  days  hardly 
tolerates  the  moderate  whippings  of  school 
children  is  a  revulsion  from  the  cruel  whippings 
of  a  former  generation.  The  present  method  may 
be  weak,  the  old  method  was  certainly  unjust, 
not  to  say  barbarous. — Exchange. 


"  Vas  Marriage  a  Failure?" 

Vas  marriage  a  failure  ?    Veil,  now,  dot  de- 
pends 

Altogeddher  on  how    you  look    at    id,  mine 
friends. 

Like  dhose  double-horse  teams  dot  you  see  at 
der  races, 

Id  depends  pooty  mooch  on  der  pair  in  der 
traces; 

Eef  dhey  don'd  pull  togeddher  righdt  off  at  der 
start, 

Ten  dimes  oudt  of  nine  dhey  was  beddher 
apart. 

"Vas  marriage  a  failure?"  I  ask  mine  Katrine, 
Und  she  look  off  me  so  dot  I  feels  pooty  mean. 
Dhen  she  say  :  "  Mr.  Strauss,  shust  come  here, 

eef  you  bleaze." 
Und  she  dake  me    vhere  Vawcob  and  leedle 

Loweeze 

By  dher  shnug  trundle-bed  vas   shust  saying 

dheir  brayer, 
Und  she  say,  mit  a  smile  :  "  Vas  der  some  failures 

dhere  f" 

—  Yaw  cob  Strauss,  in  the  Boston  Pilot. 


Pointers  for  Purchasers  of  Figs  and  Dates. 

In  the  selection  of  figs,  says  a  writer  in  a 
fruit-trade  journal,  bear  in  mind  that  the  choicest 
are  those  of  large  size,  having  a  thin  skin,  and  a 
juicy,  fine-flavored  "meat."  The  lower  priced 
have  thick,  tough  skins,  and  their  flavor  is  not  at 
all  fascinating  to  the  palate. 

Figs  may  be  obtained  in  the  original  boxes  of 
various  sizes,  containing  I,  5  or  10  pounds,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  purchaser.  A  very 
desirable  fig  is  what  is  known  as  the  "  London 
Layer,"  and  the  price  is  reasonable,  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound. 

A  good  date  is  a  thing  not  to  be  despised. 
There  are  various  qualities  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
the  fig,  and  the  one  which  may  be  specially  recom- 
mended for  any  purpose  is  the"Fard."  The 
pit  is  small  and  the  flesh  full  and  fine  flavored, 
without  that  'Moodiness  which  is  characteristic  of 
some  of  the  other  kinds.  The  Fards  may  be  had 
in  original  boxes,  containing  5  pounds  each,  at 
about  seventy-five  cents  a  box. 
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The  Love  of  Quackery. 

If  one  may  be  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  little 
slang,  it  makes  a  wise  man  tired  to  see  how  per- 
sistently his  compeers  run  after  and  are  beguiled 
by  the  latest  shams,  and  seem  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  are  being  deceived.  Especially  is  this 
trait  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  physical  ailments. 
The  family  physician  may  measure  out  his  pre- 
scribed doses  of  quinine  or  senna,  give  the  patient 
a  plain,  practical  talk,  and  depart  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  and  the  certainty  that  the 
subject  will  leave  the  powders  untouched  on  the 
mantel,  unless  he  becomes  frightened,  and  that 
his  reputation  as  a  physician  will  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. But  let  some  traveling  fakir  come  along, 
pitch  his  tent,  swing  out  his  flag,  with  ringing  of 
bells  and  blowing  of  horns,  and  lo  !  the  public  is 
at  his  feet  ready  to  be  healed,  willing  to  swallow 
the  most  nauseous  mixtures,  if  only  they  be  chris- 
tened with  unpronounceable  and  untranslatable 
names,  anxious  to  pay  double  the  fees  of  a  respect- 
able, responsible  physician,  and  bold  to  assert  after 
a  week's  diet  of  bread  pills  and  rain  water  sweet- 
ened with  molasses,  that  they  are  perfectly  cured 
of  imagined  ailments,  and  are  urgent  that  their 
friends  shall  share  in  their  good  fortune. 

Science  doesn't  always  receive  the  support  of 
the  universal  public  ;  humbuggery  does.  The 
street  wizard,  with  tangled  hair  and  picturesque 
garb,  can  extract  teeth  painlessly  by  the  same 
process  which  nearly  murders  the  patient  if  per- 
formed by  an  educated  dentist,  dressed  in  nine- 
teenth century  clothes  and  located  in  a  well-ap- 
pointed office.  The  noble  aborigine,  in  war  paint 
and  feathers,  dealing  out  mystic  oils,  will  carry 
off  all  the  spare  change  of  a  community,  while 
the  village  physician  grows  poverty-stricken.  The 
dealers  in  patent  medicines  roll  in  wealth  ;  the 
vailed  sibyl  who  prescribes  to  her  mystified  de- 
votees from  a  darkened  closet,  gathers  in  the 
shekels  ;  and  if  the  commonplace  physician  means 
to  hold  his  own  he  will  soon  be  compelled  to  label 
his  vials  with  cabalistic  characters,  consecrate 
them  with  mystic  passes  and  mutter  "  abra- 
cadabra"  over  them  as  he  gives  them  into  the 
patient's  hand.  The  common  sense  which  a  man 
uses  in  the  suitable  coat  or  hat  seems  to  desert 
him  utterly  when  any  trifling  ailment  attacks  him. 
His  intellect  wavers,  and  superstition,  that  cun- 
ning fiend  always  lying  in  wait  for  humanity, 
betrays  him  unresisting  into  the  toils  of  the 
mountebank.    We  can  not  change  human  nature 


with  our  exordiums,  but  we  can  at  least  make  it 
alive  to  its  own  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


The  Cost  of  Unhealthy  Districts  in  a  City. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  find  a  careful  study, 
from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view  only,  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  have  foul  and 
overcrowded  tenement  houses  and  the  class  of 
people  who  throng  to  such  houses  in  a  city.  This 
study  has  been  made  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell,  the 
Health  Officer  of  the  City  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  section  of  the  city  to  which  he  specially 
refers,  known  as  District  14,  is  found  a  popula- 
tion which  is  unhealthy,  reckless,  contributing 
little  or  nothing  to  the  public  purse,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  drawing  largely  from  the  city  funds, 
and  throwing  themselves  on  the  legal  and  chari- 
table resources  of  the  public  in  their  sickness, 
their  births,  their  deaths,  and  their  burials.  The 
decent,  respectable,  hard-working  taxpayers  of 
the  city  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  afflic- 
tions imposed  by  the  persons  of  such  a  commu- 
nity as  that  which  exists  in  District  14.  This 
burden  cannot  be  in  any  way  got  rid  of  so  long  as 
such  places  and  such  people  exist.  If  the  city 
will  not  pay  for  improvements,  for  the  removal  of 
and  reconstruction  of  their  unwholesome  dwell- 
ings, it  must  pay  not  only  the  taxes  which  should 
properly  be  collected  from  this  property  if  it  was 
in  decent  condition,  but  it  must  pay  the  cost  of 
the  results  produced  by  these  conditions.  "If," 
says  Dr.  Russell,  "you  object  to  pay  for  the  pre- 
vention of  their  disease,  you  must  pay  for  the 
treatment  of  their  sick,  and  you  must  at  least  pay 
for  the  burial  of  their  dead.  After  their  poverty 
has"  exhausted  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  seizes 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  your  benevolence  and  will 
not  let  them  go  until  it  receives  a  dole." 

In  such  a  district  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Rus- 
sell the  deaths  every  year  outnumber  the  births. 
If  no  recruits  were  permitted  to  join  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  population  would  dwindle  away  and 
ultimately  become  extinct.  How  is  recruiting 
the  ranks  of  this  class  to  be  prevented  ?  One 
means  certainly  is  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  tenements 
which  attract  them.  It  is  asserted  that  there 
must  be  such  places  for  such  people  ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Russell  remarks,  those  who  make  this  statement 
are  generally  the  owners  of  such  property. — En- 
gineering and  Building  Record. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


YOUNG  Tommy  is  a  very  talkative 
boy.  The  other  day  his  uncle 
promised  him  ten  cents  if  he 
would  go  an  hour  without  speak- 
ing a  word.  Tommy  wanted  the 
dime  very  badly,  and  set  out 
1  bravely  to  keep  perfectly  still 
i  from  five  o'clock  until  six  o'clock, 
ftfc  He  watched  the  clock  very  uneasily 
and  eagerly,  however.  By  and  by  the  hands  pointed 
to  half-past  five.  Tommy  looked  up  and  exclaimed 
at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "  Well,  half  of  the  time's 
gone  anyway  I" — Christian  Leader. 

— Bobby  has  been  playing  on  the  porch  while  his 
mother  is  calling  within.  She  suddenly  appears 
at  the  door  with  hostess,  ready  to  take  her  leave, 
when  Bobby  bursts  into  tears  and  cries:  "  Mamma, 
ain't  you  going  to  stay  to  lunch  ?"  "  No,  dear." 
"  Boo — hoo — well,  you  said  you  would — boo — hoo." 
(Painful  silence  followed  by  rapid  leave-taking.) — 
Puck. 

— Minister:  "  Well,  Bobby,  do  you  think  you  will 
be  a  better  little  boy  this  year  than  you  were  last  ?" 
Bobby  (hopefully)  :  "I  think  so,  sir;  I  began  taking 
cod-liver  oil  last  week." — Epoch. 

— "  Mamma,  can  I  go  to  Asbury  Park  with 
sister  ?"  asked  a  little  five-year-old  girl  a  few  days 
ago.  "  I  think  not,"  replied  her  mamma.  "Your 
sister  has  to  go  there  for  her  health  ;  besides,  it  is 
quite  expensive."  "  Well,"  said  the  little  five-year- 
old,  "  I  ought  to  go  there  for  my  health,  too.  I  had 
a  drefle  toothache  one  time,  and  sister  never  had 
that.  And  I  do  think  it  is  a  pity  if  there  isn't 
'nough  money  in  papa's  pocket-book  des  to  pay  for 
my  little  bit  of  '  spenses  ! '  "  She  went. — New  York 
Evangelist. 

— Willie,  aged  ten,  and  Jemmy,  aged  six,  were  play- 
ing together.  One  of  them  was  minutely  examin- 
ing a  fly.  "  I  wonder  how  God  made  him  !"  he 
exclaimed.  "  God  don't  make  flies  as  carpenters 
make  things,"  observed  the  other  boy  ;  "  God  says, 
'  Let  there  be  flies,'  and  there  is  flies." — Exchange. 

— Mamma  (to  Edie,  aged  three  and  one-half  years, 
just  home  from  her  first  morning  at  the  kinder- 
garten): "Well,  Edie,  how  did  you  like  it  ?" 

Edie  :  "  I  didn't  like  it  a  bit.  The  teacher  put  me 
on  a  chair,  and  told  me  to  sit  there  for  the  present. 
And  I  sat  and  sat  and  she  never  gave  me  the 
present. " — Exchange. 

— A  little  four-year-old  girl,  a  resident  of  Minne- 
sota's capital  city,  is  not  noted  for  her  beauty, 
though  possessed  of  a  very  sweet  disposition  and  a 
remarkably  bright  mind.  She  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  a  minister  who  chanced  to  be  visiting  at 
her  home.  He  took  her  little  face  between  his  two 
hands  and  looked  down  at  her  in  a  most  scrutinizing 
manner.    She  evidently  anticipated  that  her  face 


would  not  bear  the  close  inspection,  as,  turning  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  face,  she  lisped  out :  "  1 
ainth  petty,  Mithter  Brown,  but  I'th  mighty  'mart." 
— St.  Paul  Globe. 

— Visitor:  ",  Well,  Tommy,  how  are  you  getting 
on  at  school?"  Tommy  (aged  eight):  "  First  rate.  I 
ain't  doing  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  boys, 
though.  I  can  stand  on  my  head,  but  I  have  to  put 
my  feet  against  the  fence.  I  want  to  do  it  without 
being  near  the  fence  at  all,  and  I  guess  I  can  after  a 
while. " — Press. 

— A  boy  jumped  into  a  horse  car,  and  before  long 
discovered  that  his  bull  terrier  was  trotting  behind. 
"  Go  back,  sir  I"  he  cried,  "  go  back  I"  But  the  dog 
kept  on,  revealing  at  once  his  fondness  for  his 
master's  society  and  his  poor  training.  "  Oh,  well," 
said  the  boy  finally,  "  I  s'pose  you  can  go,  if  you 
want  to  so  bad;  but  you  ain't  fit  to  be  seen,  all  dirt 
and  no  collar  on." — Youth's  Companion. 

— Bobby  has  been  imparting  to  the  minister  the 
important  and  cheerful  information  that  his  father 
has  got  a  new  set  of  false  teeth.  "  Indeed,  Bobby," 
replied  the  minister,  indulgently;  "  and  what  will 
he  do  with  the  old  set?"  "Oh,  I  s'pose,"  replied 
Bobby,  "  they'll  cut  'em  down  and  make  me  wear 
'em. " — Independent. 

— A  little  girl  in  Plainfield  was  very  thoughtful  on 
the  way  home  from  morning  service  on  a  recent 
Sunday.  The  last  hymn  had  been  "  Even  me,  even 
me."  Finally  she  asked  her  mother,  who  was  hold- 
ing her  hand:  "Mamma, did  Adam  write  that  hymn?" 
"  Why,  no,  my  child,"  said  her  mamma;  "  why  do 
you  ask  that?"  "  Because  it  says  '  Eve  and  me.'" 
— Christian  Secretary. 

— "Grandpa,  do  hens  make  their  own  eggs?" 
"Yes,  indeed  they  do,  Johnny."  "An'  do  they 
always  put  the  yolk  in  the  middle  ?"  "Guess  they 
do,  Johnny."  "An'  do  they  put  the  starch  around 
it  to  keep  the  yeller  from  rubbing  off?"  "Quite 
likely,  my  little  boy."  "An'  who  sews  the  cover 
on  ?  "    This  stumped  the  old  gentleman. —  Times. 

— Father:  "  Nellie,  the  doctor  has  brought  you  a 
new  baby  brother."  Little  Nellie:  "Well,  why 
don't  it  turn  to  breffast  ?"  Papa  :  "Why,  it  hasn't 
any  teeth  to  eat  with  yet."  Nellie  (after  deliberating 
awhile):  "  Well,  papa,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the 
doctor  to  take  it  back  and  finish  it." — American 
Hebrew. 

— The  father  of  a  family,  becoming  annoyed  at  the 
fault-finding  of  his  children  over  their  food,  ex- 
claimed in  a  rage  one  day  at  dinner  :  "  You  children 
are  intolerable ;  you  turn  up  your  noses  at  every- 
thing. When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  often  glad  enough 
to  get  dry  bread  to  eat."  "  Poor  papa  !  "  said  Rose, 
the  pet  of  the  family,  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  having 
such  nice  times  now  living  with  mamma  and  us." — 
Exchange. 
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FROM  time  to  time  Babyhood  has 
referred  to  the  subject  of  rickets,  and 
on  several  occasions  has  presented  to  its 
readers  articles  upon  special  manifestations 
of  this  deranged  state  of  nutrition,  as  for 
instance  the  deformities  of  the  legs  and  head, 
and  the  bowel  troubles  often  seen  in  rachitic 
children.  In  the  present  number  the  gen- 
eral subject  is  treated  at  length.  In  draw- 
ing the  picture  of  rickets  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  reader  should  suppose  that  all  or 
most  cases  present  all  or  most  of  the  symp- 
toms there  detailed.  The  typical  cases — 
those  which  for  instance  do  duty  at  a  medical 
clinic — are  the  exceptional  ones.  This  fact 
probably  explains  the  constant  overlooking 
of  the  constitutional  peculiarity  by  many 
well-informed  practitioners ;  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  only  of  the  deforming 
manifestations  of  rickets.  If  the  latter  were 
considered  as  essential,  then  rickets  would  be 
a  relatively  rare  disorder.  But  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  BABYHOOD  to  point  out  the 
early  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  by  so 
doing  it  believes  that  it  can  prevent  not  only 
deformities,  but  also  much  misery,  as  well  as 
save  some  lives.  By  careful  attention  to 
nutrition  we  believe  that  rickets  can  generally 
be  promptly  overcome. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  our  readers  will  bene- 
fit by  the  communication  in  the  "  Parliament  " 
this  month  upon  training  children  to  be 
helpful,  as  it  treats  of  what  is  doubtless  in 
many  cases  a  key  to  the  solution  of  one  of 
the  most  trying  perplexities — how  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  work  of  the  day  in  a  day. 
Nursery  cares  so  crowd  upon  us  that  it  often 
becomes  a  question  of  doing  two  or  three 
hours'  work  in  one  hour,  and  many  a  mother 
is  brought  almost  to  despair  as  she  realizes 


that  the  day  contains  but  twenty-four  hours. 
One  thing  drags  behind,  some  duty  depend- 
ing upon  it  is  therefore  postponed,  another  in 
turn  is  omitted,  until  the  accumulation  of 
matters  pressing  for  quick  attention  becomes 
utterly  demoralizing,  and  discouragement  and 
disheartenment  unfit  one  for  even  trying  to 
"  catch  up."  With  very  many  of  us  a  little 
judicious  planning,  on  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  article  mentioned,  will  result  in  an  entire 
change  of  conditions  with  consequent  relief 
from  the  overwhelming  burden.  And  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  matters  touched  upon  in 
Babyhood,  the  starting-point  must  be  at  an 
early  period  in  a  child's  life.  We  need  not 
expect  to  gain  anything  by  deferring  it  until 
the  age  of  a  dozen  years,  as  is  often  the  case, 
long  after  the  chance  of  its  being  a  real  bene- 
fit to  either  child  or  parent  has  passed  away. 
We  believe  that  every  reader  who  has  not 
already  seriously  considered  this  subject  will 
be  greatly  helped  by  pausing  to  plan  an 
immediate  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made, 
and  to  determine  that  the  advantages  so  easily 
within  reach  shall  be  secured.  The  letter 
recommending  the  "  Time-Table, "  which  had 
previously  been  suggested  in  Babyhood, 
also  gives  added  hints  in  this  direction. 


Far  be  it  from  this  journal  to  enter  politics, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  large  and  "grow- 
ing" majority  of  our  citizens  who  have  no 
vote,  we  are  impelled  to  strongly  commend 
to  our  law-makers  of  all  parties  the  sentiment 
of  this  letter  from  a  Dr.  J.  A.  Jeffries,  of 
Boston,  addressed  to  The  Nation  ; 

"  In  one  of  your  recent  numbers  you  call  attention 
to  the  duty  on  milk-sugar,  and  speak  of  it  as  chiefly 
used  in  homoeopathic  pills.  Have  you  not  over- 
looked another  and  more  important  use  which 
clearly  points  to  the  propriety  of  making  it  free- 
namely,  in  the  preparation  of  cow's  milk  for  infants 
not  nourished  by  their  mothers  ?    It  is  surely  bad 
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statesmanship  to  tax  a  substance  of  such  import- 
ance in  the  feeding  of  infants,  while  they  die  yearly 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  simply  from  improper 
food.  Humanity  calls  upon  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
save  the  infants  and  let  the  industry  take  care  of 
itself." 

With  a  national  treasury  so  full  of  unneeded 
lucre  as  to  be  a  constant  temptation  to  un- 
scrupulous politicians,  BABYHOOD  humbly 
suggests  that  the  tax  on  this  all-important 
commodity  can  be  spared.  Babyhood  has 
the  honor  to  count  among  its  readers  a  con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  in  asking  their  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject feels  sure  that  at  least  it  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  commercial  interest  in  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other. 


Further  evidence  of  the  portability  of  diph- 
theria by  cats  is  given  by  two  correspondents 
in  the  Medical  Age.  There  was  no  exposure 
to  the  disease  save  through  the  animals  men- 
tioned, as  there  had  been  no  case  of  diph- 
theria within  a  mile  of  the  household.  But 
the  death  of  the  little  patient  was  clearly 
traced  to  the  fondling  of  a  cat  who  died 
shortly  after  its  playmate  became  ill  with  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  diphtheria.  Two 
farmers  in  the  same  neighborhood,  it  was 
ascertained  on  investigation,  had  lost  several 
cats  with  some  trouble  that  covered  the  in- 
terior of  their  throats  with  a  white  membrane. 
In  another  family  four  most  malignant  cases 
occurred  that  were  conclusively  traced  to  the 
handling  of  an  infected  cat.  In  this  case 
also  false  membrane  was  found  in  the  cat's 
throat.  Beware  then  of  the  "  tramp  cat  "  or 
of  any  cat  whose  condition  is  not  known.  A 
homeless  domestic  animal  always  draws 
upon  our  sympathies,  but  it  is  better  that 
such  should  be  humanely  put  to  death  than 
that  a  risk  should  be  run  of  danger  to  the 
children. 


It  has  become  the  custom  in  certain  quarters 
to  decry  the  general  advancement  in  culture 
of  modern  times  as  having  a  sapping  effect 
upon  the  rock-ribbed  virtues  that  are  believed 
to  have  descended  to  us  from  our  Puritan 
ancestry.  But  a  proper  physical  development 
does  not  antagonize  mental  growth,  nor  are 


the  mistakes  of  the  hour  the  legacy  of  nature. 
The  effect  of  education,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  upon  motherhood  should  not  be 
and  we  believe  is  not  other  than  favorable  to 
the  highest  usefulness  and  development  of 
womankind.  That  the  mothers  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes  are  not  the  best  possible 
mothers,  is  certainly,  if  true,  not  the  fault  of 
cultivation.  Cultivation  so  far  from  sup- 
pressing natural  instinct  gives  it  a  proper 
direction  and  intelligent  management.  The 
most  able  and  cultivated  of  women  have  not 
failed  in  being  the  most  loving  and  devoted 
of  mothers,  nor  does  this  fact  conflict  with 
the  apparently  increasing  number  of  culti- 
vated unmarried  women.  The  widening  of 
the  opportunities  of  woman's  work  has  given 
a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  many, 
while  it  opens  avenues  of  support  heretofore 
closed.  Other  reasons,  physical,  social  and 
geographical,  have  had  their  influence — and 
very  decided  ones  we  do  not  doubt  they  have 
proved  to  many  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
cultivation  ever  spoiled  the  material  of  a  good 
mother. 

The  following  communication  has  been 
received  at  Babyhood's  London  office : 
"  To  the  Editor  of  Baby  Hood  : 

"  I  am  a  Ventriloquist  by  profession  and  shall 
shortly  go  over  to  Ireland  to  travel  and  perform  in 
every  town  and  Village  there.  (I  may  state  I  have 
been  round  it  twice  before.)  Now  if  you  care  to 
supply  me  with  a  Ventriloquial  Baby  say  about  two 
or  three  years  old  I  will  use  it  every  night  in  my 
Entertainment  and  explain  to  the  audience  the  idea 
of  your  Paper  etc.  also  stating  I  received  the  Baby 
from  you.  I  need  not  point  out  the  advertisement 
this  would  be  for  you,  as  we  travel  two  and  three 
towns  per  week." 

While  unfortunately  we  have  not  at  present 
a  "Ventriloquial  Baby"  on  our  staff,  it  is 
quite  proper  that  professors  should  turn 
BABYHOOD-ward  for  anything  remarkable  in 
the  baby  line,  and  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  able  to  produce  the  desired  specimen 
(and  give  a  suitable  guarantee  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  to  be  secured),  we  will  dis- 
close the  address  of  our  correspondent  and 
furnish  a  free  pass  for  the  baby.  Thus  there 
is  offered  an  unusual  opportunity  for  ex- 
tended travel  and  observation  (to  say  nothing 
of  missionary  work),  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life. 
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RICKETS  is  a  disorder  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  It  begins  frequently  before 
birth,  and  the  results  that  it  leaves  behind, 
even  after  the  disease  itself  is  cured,  end  only 
with  death.  Its  effects  are  found  in  all  the 
structures  of  the  body  ;  none  of  the  organs 
escape.  Of  the  internal  organs  the  liver  is 
most  frequently  and  extensively  involved, 
while  the  spleen,  the  lungs,  the  brain  and 
other  parts  are  affected  directly  or  indirectly 
by  this  disease. 

Its  most  marked  symptoms  are  found  in 
the  ground-work  of  the  human  frame,  the 
bones.  The  disease  may  be  so  severe  and 
rapid  as  to  cause  death  in  a  very  short  time, 
or  its  symptoms  maybe  so  obscure  and  in- 
definite as  to  escape  any  but  a  careful  ob- 
server, until  too  late  to  relieve  it  in  time  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  deformities,  which 
may  handicap  the  patient  all  his  life.  For- 
merly the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  poorer  classes,  but  it  is  present  in 
every  rank  in  life,  and  some  of  the  worst 
cases  have  been  where  the  parents  were  able 
to  afford  every  necessity  and  luxury  to  their 
infants. 

It  occurs  in  all  races.  Probably  the  worst 
results  from  this  disease  are  found  in  the 
negro  races  in  this  country.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  the  deformities  resulting  from  rickets 
are  so  common  and  so  pronounced  that  on 
the  continent  rickets  is  known  as  the  "  Eng- 
lish disease."  It  is  confined  principally  to 
the  temperate  climates,  children  living  in  the 
tropics  being  almost  exempt  from  it. 

The  causes  as  given  by  medical  writers  on 
this  subject  are  legion,  no  one  of  which  actu- 
ally seems  sufficient  alone  to  give  rise  to  the 


conditions  associated  together  to  make  up 
the  disease.  They  may  act  through  the 
mother  before  the  child  is  born,  as  well  as 
during  the  nursing  period  and  after.  The  first 
three  years,  while  growth  and  development 
of  the  tissues  are  most  rapid,  are  the  time  for 
these  causes  to  exhibit  their  greatest  effect. 

Anything  which  interferes  with  the  nour- 
ishment and  development  of  the  tissues  may 
be  a  cause  of  rickets.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
child  does  not  have  the  proper  sustenance, 
for  it  may  have  the  most  suitable  and  perfect 
of  foods,  but  the  child's  condition  must  be 
such  as  to  digest  and  assimilate  it  to  feed  the 
tissues.  This  digestion  and  assimilation  may 
be  interfered  with  in  various  ways.  A  gen- 
eral fault  in  the  blood  supply  might  prevent 
its  proper  distribution  to  the  body.  The 
mother,  while  she  is  carrying  the  child,  may 
be  taking  food  of  the  quantity  and  quality  to 
perfectly  nourish  it,  and  yet  the  child  may  be 
born  with  rickets,  because  through  some  bad 
condition  or  disorder  of  her  tissues  it  fails  to 
get  what  is  designed  for  it. 

A  mother  who  has  had  rickets  herself  is 
more  likely  to  give  birth  to  a  rickety  baby 
than  one  who  has  never  had  the  disease. 
Invalid  mothers  will  bring  into  the  world 
badly  nourished  babies,  and  badly  nourished 
babies  if  they  have  not  rickets  at  birth  are 
pretty  sure  to  acquire  it.  Too  frequent  preg- 
nancies reduce  the  strength  and  the  ability 
to  develop  healthy  babies.  Too  little  fresh 
air  during  pregnancy;  the  frequent  visiting  of 
crowded  halls,  theaters,  stores  and  other 
places  where  the  air  is  bad  during  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  will  disturb  the  nutri- 
tion and  nourishment  of  the  offspring. 
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In  the  child,  any  chronic  or  debilitating 
disease  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  is 
an  exciting  cause  of  rickets  ;  intestinal  catarrh 
and  chronic  bronchitis  are  examples.  Bad 
air,  city  life,  crowded  rooms,  tenement  house 
surroundings,  bad  hygiene,  uncleanliness,  are 
all  predisposing  causes.  If  in  addition  to  one 
or  more  of  the  above  conditions,  the  food 
should  be  improper  or  insufficient,  we  have  a 
combination  in  favor  of  the  development  of 
rickets  which  would  be  very  difficult  for  an 
infant  to  resist. 

The  food  may  be  improper  in  various 
ways.  A  mother  who  is  not  healthy  and  well 
nourished  herself  can  not  have  good  milk. 
The  baby  may  be  weaned  too  early,  or  it 
may  be  weaned  too  late.  The  substituted  food 
may  be  poor.  Usually  more  than  one  of  these 
causes  act  to  produce  the  disorder  we  call 
rickets. 

Symptoms. 

The  changes  in  the  bony  structure  of  the 
body  are  so  well  marked  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  the  course  of  the  disease  that 
they  constitute  the  most  striking  symptoms. 
They  are  always  present  at  some  time  in  its 
course.  In  order  to  understand  how  they 
occur  and  how  best  to  prevent  and  relieve 
them,  some  little  knowledge  of  the  way  that 
bone  develops  is  necessary. 

At  birth  the  skeleton  is  still  largely  in  its 
cartilaginous  condition.  The  bones  become 
firm  by  the  addition  of  lime  and  other 
hard  salts  to  these  cartilages.  Now,  in 
rickets  these  hard  salts  are  not  properly  and 
sufficiently  deposited,  and  the  bones  are  thus 
left  only  semi-hard  and  only  partly  bony.  In 
addition  to  this  their  nutrition  is  disordered. 
Their  ends  become  swollen  and  enlarged. 
These  two  conditions  give  rise  to  most  of  the 
deformity.  Being  soft,  the  bones  do  not  ful- 
fill their  natural  function  to  give  strength 
and  stability  to  the  body,  but  are  easily  bent 
and  distorted.  The  swellings  at  the  ends 
become  lumps  and  nodules  under  the  skin. 
Those  on  either  side  of  the  breast-bone, 
where  the  ribs  join  the  cartilages,  are  the 
"  rosary "  or  "  rickety  garland,"  and  are 
typical  of  well  marked  cases  of  rickets. 

The  swellings  are  so  large  and  prominent 


at  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  the  large  joints, 
especially  at  the  wrists,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
name  "double-jointed."  The  softness  allows 
the  bones  to  be  bent  or  broken  easily,  so 
that  organs  of  the  body  inclosed  and  pro- 
tected by  such  bones  are  often  pressed  upon, 
distorted  and  pushed  out  of  place  and  their 
functions  interfered  with.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  some- 
times to  a  very  serious  extent  with  the  brain. 

The  "  pigeon  breast "  is  a  conspicuous 
symptom  in  a  well  marked  case.  Its  descrip- 
tion was  given  by  the  writer  in  BABYHOOD 
for  January,  1887.  Briefly  stated,  it  consists 
of  a  great  protuberance  of  the  breast-bone 
with  a  sinking  in  of  the  ribs  on  either  side. 
The  straight  and  thick  collar-bones  meet  it 
at  either  side  above  like  those  in  a  chicken  or 
pigeon.  This  distortion  of  course  interferes 
with  the  organs  of  the  chest,  disturbs  their 
functions,  and  gives  rise  often  to  some  of  the 
most  serious  and  even  fatal  complications. 


Fig.  1. — Bones  of  the  cranium  at  birth.  The 
largest  fontanelle  (at  junction  of  the  bones  A  A  B  B) 
usually  remains  open,  in  the  normal  condition, 
until  some  time  during  the  second  year. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  seriously  affected; 
the  deformity  is  not  always  easy  to  detect, 
and  may  not  be  appreciated  even  by  medical 
men.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  described 
as  follows :  The  head  is  nearly  square ;  the 
forehead  large  and  the  bumps  above  the  eye- 
brows larger  than  usual,  as  are  also  those 
above  the  ears.  The  head  seems  to  be  large 
in  proportion  to  the  face ;  this  is  because  the 
face  bones  are  thinner  and  smaller  than 
natural.  The  grooves  where  the  separate 
bones  of  the  head  join  are  wider  than  normal. 
The  fontanelles  are  very  wide,  and  through 
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the  one  near  the  forehead  the  brain  can  be 
very  distinctly  seen  throbbing.  The  grooves 
and  openings  remain  open  longer  than  in 
normal  heads.  The  bones  themselves  are 
thin  and  give  in  a  startling  manner  to  pres- 


Fig.  2. — Contour  of  a  normal  cranium  (dotted 
lines)  compared  with  the  more  angular  form  seen  in 
a  rickety  head. 

sure  even  of  a  gentle  kind.  In  spots  there 
may  be  entire  absence  of  bone,  only  a  mem- 
brane remaining  in  its  place.  This  is  more 
often  the  case  in  the  bone  above  and  behind 
the  ears.  Over  the  temples  and  forehead 
dilated  veins  stand  out  and  intensify,  by  their 
blueness,  the  usual  pallor  of  the  disease. 
These  changes  in  the  skull  bones  may  be  so 
marked  that  the  brain  suffers  injury  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  in  some  cases 
sudden  death  in  an  infant  might  be  attributed 
to  convulsions  which  may  be  produced  by 
this  deformity.  False  croup,  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  with  most  alarming  symptoms,  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  brain 
from  the  deformity  of  the  skull  and  from  the 
disease  itself. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  small  and  thin, 
but  a  striking  point  relates  to  the  condition 
of  the  teeth.  Late  teething  is  a  well-known 
sign  of  rickets.  A  baby  in  normal  health 
begins  to  cut  its  teeth  after  the  sixth  month, 
occasionally  before.  If  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  are  only  one  or  two  teeth  or  none 
at  all,  rickets  is  the  probable  cause  (but  it  is 
not  safe  to  make  a  diagnosis  upon  peculiari- 
ties of  teething  alone).  The  teeth  are  not 
infrequently  crowded  into  irregular  positions, 
or  their  number  may  be  diminished  from  the 
influence  of  rickets. 


Bow  legs  and  knock  knees,  the  most  evi- 
dent signs  of  rickets,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  mention. 

Another  common  symptom  is  a  curvature 
in  the  spinal  column ;  this  is  rendered  very 
prominent  when  the  infant  attempts  to  sit 
up.  It  is  usually  not  permanent,  and  is  due 
to  muscular  weakness  rather  than  to  any 
fault  in  the  bones.  The  bones  of  the  arm, 
forearm,  leg  and  thigh  suffer  most  from  bends 
or  breaks.  A  fracture  in  rickety  bones  is 
never  completely  through  the  bone,  this  latter 
being  so  soft  that  it  gives  easily,  and  makes 
rather  a  short  bend  than  a  break.  Some 
infants  with  this  disease  have  a  multitude  of 
fractures.  I  remember  seeing  one  child  two 
years  of  age  in  whom  at  least  two  dozen 
fractures  could  be  counted.  Weak  joints  are 
due  to  weakened  tendons  and  ligaments. 
That  is  why  the  ankles  and  knees  still  refuse 
to  support  the  body  properly  long  after  other 
children  have  learned  to  walk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  little  limbs  can  be  so  easily  turned 
and  twisted  in  various  directions. 

With  this  bone  malnutrition  the  muscles 
of  the  entire  body  also  suffer.  The  skin  is 
pale  and  flabby,  and  covered  often  with  a 
profuse  perspiration.  Often  there  is  an  un- 
due accumulation  of  fat.  The  veins  are 
large,  dilated  and  tortuous.  Rickety  children 
have  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  the 
vegetable  parasitic  skin  diseases,  and  to  some 
forms  of  eczema.  The  hair  is  very  scanty,  and 
where  the  head  rests  on  the  pillow  it  may  be 
entirely  bald. 

An  early  symptom  is  constipation,  which  is 
very  obstinate,  alternating  from  time  to  time 
with  diarrhoea.  Bronchial  catarrh  is  present 
sometimes  quite  early,  either  as  a  cause  or  as 
a  result  of  the  disease.  If  it  appears  in  the 
early  stage  it  is  pretty  certain  to  come  again 
after  the  chest  deformity  has  developed,  and 
it  frequently  leads  to  serious  lung  disease.  In 
these  infants  it  appears  without  fever,  but 
with  a  constant,  soft  and  persistent  cough- 
Diarrhoea  is  another  constant  symptom  or 
rather  complication  of  the  disease.  It  is  due 
to  the  general  rickety  condition,  as  is  the  con- 
stipation— the  latter  probably  being  induced 
by  the  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  stom- 
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ach  and  intestine.  This  diarrhoea  is  char- 
acterized by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
intestine.  The  stools  are  several  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  have 
sometimes  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor,  are 
acid,  and  consist  of  undigested  food  and 
mucus.  This  kind  of  diarrhoea,  i.  e.,  that  of 
rickets,  not  infrequently  ends  fatally.  The 
tonsils  in  rickets  are  enlarged,  and  the  tongue 
is  often  studded  with  red  papilla?. 

Course  of   Rickets  and  Attendant 
Diseases. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  most  frequent 
and  prominent  symptoms  of  rickets.  The 
results  of  this  disease  are  varied.  The  dis- 
order may  be  so  rapid  and  overwhelming  in 
its  course  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  this  is  rare.  Death  early  in  the  disease 
from  some  of  its  complications  is,  however, 
not  uncommon.  False  croup  or  spasm  of  the 
larynx  may  bring  about  sudden  and  frightful 
death.  The  patient  may  die  from  compres- 
sion or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  thin 
skull  failing  in  its  normal  function  of  protec- 
tion from  outside  injuries.  Bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia and  diarrhoea  are  some  of  the  compli- 
cations likely  to  terminate  fatally.  Children 
with  rickets  who  acquire  summer  diarrhoea 
are  very  apt  to  die  of  it. 

An  independent  disease  which  would  usu- 
ally end  favorably,  occurring  in  any  of  the 
organs  already  handicapped  and  disabled  by 
rickets,  is  more  likely  to  cause  death.  Other 
cases  end  fatally  in  consumption  superinduced 
partly  by  the  chronic  catarrh  due  to  the 
rickety  general  condition,  and  partly  by  dis- 
ability of  the  lungs  and  circulation  from  the 
distorted  chest  wall. 

But  the  majority  of  cases  of  rickets  live, 
with  more  or  less  deformity,  to  old  age.  The 
distortions  are  the  signs  by  which  most 
mothers  and  guardians  of  children  recognize 
the  disease.  Some  of  these  distortions  re- 
main after  the  rickety  condition  itself  has 
entirely  disappeared  or  been  cured  ;  others  of 
them  disappear  almost  completely.  To  the 
first  class  belongs  the  deformity  about  the 
head,  although  the  bones  become  hard  and 
strong,  even  harder  and  stronger  than  normal 
skulls ;  yet  the  face  always  seems  small  in 


proportion  to  the  size  of  the  head  proper. 
The  pigeon  breast  is  especially  a  deformity 
that  may  remain,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  weak 
lungs, weak  bronchial  tubes  and  a  more  or  less 
disabled  heart.  These  results  are  due  to  in- 
ability to  properly  expand  the  chest,  and  also 
to  undue  pressure  from  the  distorted  ribs. 

The  bow  legs  and  knock  knees  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  seem  to  recover  as  the  chil- 
dren grow  up,  but  the  arm  and  leg  bones  are 
short,  leaving  a  permanently  stunted  body. 

In  the  female,  the  changes  produced  in  the 
pelvis  are  a  source  of  great  difficulty  in  child- 
birth, and  they  have  been  the  cause  of  death  to 
both  mother  and  baby  during  labor.  A 
peculiar  spinal  trouble,  known  as  a  "  twist  in 
the  spine  "  or  "  angel  wing,"  from  the  wing- 
'  like  projection  of  the  shoulder-blade,  occur- 
ring for  the  most  part  in  young  girls,  origi- 
nates in  all  probability  from  rickets  in  early 
life.  It  is  a  deviation  of  the  spinal  column 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  may  become  an 
extremely  painful  and  serious  trouble  from 
the  unsightly  shape  it  gives  the  body,  and 
also  from  the  pressure  upon  and  distortion  of 
the  various  organs.  The  curious  condition 
known  as  "  sway-back  "  in  horses  has  its  ana- 
logue in  the  human  body,  and  this  is  also 
probably  due,  like  the  "  twist  in  the  spine," 
to  the  influence  of  early  rickets  upon  the 
bones  of  the  spinal  column,  and  upon  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  which  support  it. 

Any  or  all  of  the  deformities  mentioned  in 
the  above  enumeration  of  "  symptoms  "  may 
remain  more  or  less  well  marked  throughout 
life. 

Treatment. 

First  of  all,  all  the  causes  and  all  the  ten- 
dencies to  the  development  of  this  disease 
must,  where  possible,  be  removed.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  I  have  mentioned  a 
large  number  of  avoidable  causes.  Some, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid.  For  in- 
stance, feeble  parents  cannot  expect  to  bear 
children  of  the  same  robustness  of  constitu- 
tion as  do  strong  parents.  But  unfortunately 
few  persons  in  young  adult  life  really  consider 
what  is  their  strength  of  constitution,  and  if 
they  did  they  would  probably  ignore  the  fact 
that  they  had  been  puny  children,  because  they 
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had  "  outgrown  "  their  weaknesses.  They 
wonder  why  their  children  are  feeble,  but  the 
old  family  physician  probably  would  remark 
upon  the  likeness  of  the  child  to  one  or  other 
of  its  parents  when  a  child.  Upon  the  children 
of  such  parentage  much  thought  and  care  as 
to  nutrition  and  "  bringing  up"  must  be  spent. 

During  pregnancy  the  mother  must  be 
kept  in  good  health.  The  baby's  diet  must 
be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  that  most  fre- 
quent of  the  causes  of  rickets,  indigestion. 
The  best  food  is  the  mother's  milk.  If,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  sickly  mother,  or  she  has  no 
milk,  or,  even  worse,  her  milk  is  poor,  we  have 
to  look  for  a  substitute.  The  best  one  is  a 
wet  nurse  as  near  the  mother's  age  and  time 
of  delivery  as  possible.  Next  comes  the  milk 
of  other  animals — cow's  milk  and  goat's 
milk ;  after  these,  the  artificial  foods,  though 
all  newly-born  babies  fare  badly  without 
some  animal  milk.  Details  of  feeding  do  not 
come  within  the  province  of  this  paper,  and 
are  very  familiar  to  the  regular  readers  of 
Babyhood. 

After  proper  and  sufficient  food,  the  best 
remedies  are  fresh  and  dry  air,  change  of 
climate  and  sea  bathing,  or,  if  the  latter  is  not 
within  reach,  water  with  salt  in  it  may  be 
used  for  a  bath,  daily.  As  a  tonic  and  food, 
cod-liver  oil  can  be  given  in  quantities  to  suit 
the  age  of  the  patient.  Mountain  air  and  sea 
air  are  both  highly  recommended,  but  fresh 
air,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  a  most  excellent  pre- 
scription. Medicines  are  not  to  be  given  ex- 
cept by  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  can  be  relieved 
by  simple  domestic  measures.  To  prevent 
taking  cold  from  the  excessive  perspiration, 
the  baby  may  wear  soft,  absorbent,  wool  gar- 
ments close  to  the  skin,  and  they  must  be 
changed  frequently.  A  sponge  bath  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  one  part  of  the  former  to  six 
of  the  latter,  daily,  will  help  to  check  this 
perspiration  and  act  as  a  tonic  to  the  skin. 
It  can  be  used  night  and  morning. 

If  muscular  weakness  is  pronounced,  a 
good  deal  of  care  and  common  sense  is  to  be 
exercised  in  not  allowing  the  baby  to  sit  up 
or  stand  upon  its  feet  too  early  or  too  long  at 
first.    If  the  disease  is  very  marked,  the  pa- 


tient must  never  be  carried  on  the  arm,  but  on 
a  pillow,  supporting  the  head  and  back.  Too 
sudden  or  careless  handling  may  break  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  arm  or  leg.  Sudden  or 
continuous  pressure  about  the  skull  must  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
bones  are  often  very  thin  and  delicate. 

Constipation  is  often  the  first  symptom  of 
rickets.  Efforts  to  move  the  bowels  with 
medicine  must  never  be  made.  Treatment 
for  the  rickets  is  treatment  for  the  constipation. 

Convulsions  may  occur  at  any  time  during 
the  disease.  While  waiting  for  the  doctor,  it 
is  best  to  do  something  to  relieve  these,  and 
whether  they  are  due  to  rickets  or  to  some  other 
cause,  a  good  remedy  is  a  warm  bath,  either 
to  the  feet  or  to  the  whole  body,  excepting 
the  head.  Mustard  in  the  bath  will  materi- 
ally assist. 

For  the  more  severe  complications,  as  false 
croup,  diarrhoea,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  etc., 
the  advice  of  a  physician  is  indispensable,  as 
it  always  is  for  these  diseases  in  any  case. 

The  deformities  need  special  treatment, 
varying  as  to  the  amount  of  the  distortion, 
the  bones  affected,  and  the  age  of  the  patient 
as  well  as  the  period  of  the  disease  in 
which  it  occurs.  In  the  early  stages,  while 
the  rickety  condition  is  acute,  little  can  be 
done  besides  general  treatment.  Many  of 
these  distortions,  as  the  children  grow  up, 
become  less  and  less  prominent.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  curvatures  in  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  "  pigeon  breast "  is  a  serious 
difficulty  which,  when  it  once  develops,  usu- 
ally remains  in  a  troublesome  degree.  These 
bony  deformities  may  be  treated  by  appara- 
tus or  by  operation.  Until  the  active  rickety 
influence  has  ceased,  an  operation  would  be 
worse  than  useless,  for  if  the  rickets  con- 
tinued after  the  operation,  the  deformity 
would  very  likely  return  and  necessitate  fur- 
ther operative  treatment. 

Apparatus  in  the  shape  of  braces,  springs, 
splints  of  various  materials,  etc.,  are  used, 
and  when  properly  applied,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  are  of  great  value ;  but  no  apparatus 
can  be  wisely  and  properly  adjusted  except 
by  a  competent  surgeon  or  specialist  of  large 
experience. 


ENLARGED    GLANDS    IN    CHILDREN  :  THEIR  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  MORRIS  MANGES,  A.M.,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 


FEW  things  are  of  more  common  occur- 
rence in  children  than  chronically 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  the  neck,  either  at  the  side  and 
the  back,  or  in  front  under  the  lower  jaw ; 
they  may  also  be  found  in  the  groin,  armpit 
and  elsewhere.  Formerly  such  enlarged 
glands  were  regarded  as  positive  signs  of 
hereditary  blood  diseases  or  of  scrofula. 
Now,  however,  we  know  that  this  is  far  from 
being  true,  since  they  may  occur  after  recov- 
ery from  the  acute  infectious  diseases  like 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.  They 
may  accompany  enlarged  tonsils ;  they  are 
sometimes  seen  after  difficult  teething;  they 
are  very  often  present  in  eczema ;  finally, 
there  are  certain  rather  rare  diseases  of  the 
blood,  and  tumors,  which  include  such 
enlarged  glands  among  their  symptoms. 

Concerning  all  these  we  shall  not  speak, 
since  some  can  only  be  recognized  by  the 
physician,  but  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the 
two  most  frequent  and  important  classes : 
the  enlarged  glands  of  otherwise  healthy 
children,  and  those  of  scrofula. 

Cases  of  Minor  Importance. 

The  enlarged  glands  left  after  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  teething,  enlarged  tonsils, 
adenoid  growths  in  the  throat,  eczemas,  etc., 
in  otherwise  healthy  children  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  have  little  importance.  They 
gradually  become  smaller  and  harder,  and 
finally  can  be  felt  as  small,  hard,  rounded 
bodies,  like  pebbles,  rolling  under  the  skin 
and  absolutely  free  from  any  pain  or  tender- 
ness. Sometimes  severe  irritation,  a  hard 
blow,  inflammation  of  a  hair  follicle  and  the 


like,  may  cause  the  gland  to  inflame  and 
soften,  and  finally  form  an  abscess. 

Such  painless  glands  often  need  no  treat- 
ment ;  however,  should  we  desire  to  do 
something,  the  occasional  application  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  or  rubbing  in  iodide  of  potash 
ointment,  or  indeed,  even  friction  with  any 
unguent,  may  be  of  service.  Should  an 
abscess  threaten,  we  may  first  try  one  or  two 
applications  of  tincture  of  iodine  ;  should  the 
tenderness  increase,  and  the  skin  redden,  we 
must  poultice  diligently  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  pus,  since  otherwise  such  a 
gland  is  very  liable  to  inflame  on  any  slight 
irritation.  As  soon  as  the  pus  has  formed, 
it  should  be  evacuated  by  an  incision,  and 
dressed  antiseptically,  as  abscesses  heal  more 
quickly  and  the  scars  are  much  smaller  than 
when  we  allow  them  to  burst  spontaneously. 

Scrofula 

is  a  much  abused  term.  At  one  time  "  it 
became  the  receptacle  into  which  one  vaguely 
cast  all  the  ailments  which  afflict  children 
under  fourteen  years,  and  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  cause."  It  is  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  system  manifested  by  enlarged  glands 
and  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes.  Scrofula  is  not  a  typical 
disease  like  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  but 
is  merely  what  is  known  as  a  symptomatic 
disease,  whose  limits  are  growing  smaller  as 
our  knowledge  of  other  diseases  becomes  more 
certain  and  definite.  Hence,  much  of  what 
was  formerly  called  scrofular,  is  now  con- 
sidered tubercular ;  formerly  it  was  supposed 
that  many  scrofulous  children  were  disposed 
to  tuberculosis ;  now  we  know  that  many 
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scrofulous  children  already  are  tuberculous. 
This  distinction  is  well  shown  in  what  were 
formerly  called  the  scrofulous  bone  and  joint 
diseases,  which  are  now  almost  universally 
regarded  as  due  to  the  "  tubercle  bacillus." 

There  are  two  classes  of  scrofulous  chil- 
dren. Much  the  larger  class  have  the  classical 
broad  nose  and  thick  upper  lip,  blonde  hair, 
pale  blue  eyes,  sallow  complexion  and  a  dull, 
stupid  expression  ;  the  irritating  discharges 
from  the  eyes,  nose  and  ears  complete  the 
well  known  picture.  The  other  class  is 
much  less  frequent,  and  includes  really 
beautiful  children  with  transparent  blooming 
complexions,  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  intel- 
ligent faces.  We  are  struck,  however,  by  the 
flabbiness  and  lack  of  tone  of  the  muscles ; 
the  tell-tale  glands  are  always  present. 

The  children  of  both  groups  are  always 
"  catching  cold  "  ;  they  all  have  very  large 
tonsils  ;  the  catarrhs  of  the  throat,  nose,  eyes 
and  ears  are  very  obstinate,  and  the  dis- 
charges usually  become  irritating  and  excori- 
ate the  neighboring  skin.  The  eyes  often 
present  a  characteristic  look ;  an  excess  of 
tears ;  the  reddened  lids  are  constantly  twitch- 
ing to  shut  out  the  strong  light ;  the  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  injected ;  close  ex- 
amination often  shows  minute  ulcers  on  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  The  skin  is  very  frequently 
affected  with  eczema  or  an  ulcerative  dis- 
order known  as  lupus ;  the  circulation  is 
poor,  and  chilblains  are  very  common.  They 
are  not  more  liable  to  inflammations  of  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  tracts,  but  when 
they  do  occur,  they  run  a  more,  severe  and 
protracted  course.  If  such  a  child  falls,  it  is 
very  liable  to  set  up  tubercular  diseases  of 
the  bones  or  joints,  especially  about  the  knees, 
hips,  elbows  and  spinal  column. 

The  enlarged  glands  reach  a  much  larger 
size,  ranging  from  a  hazel  nut  to  a  pigeon 
egg;  sometimes  they  remain  hard,  but  far 
more  frequently  they  soften  and  become 
cheesy  ;  when  opened  the  pus  is  thin  and  has 
small  cheese-like  masses ;  they  heal  very 
slowly,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  heal  on 
the  surface  and  to  spread  underneath.  The 
scars  are  usually  very  prominent.  These  are 
some  of  the  ultimate  results,  but  none  can 


compare  with  the  greatest  of  all  dangers,  the 
liability  to  consumption. 

The  Causes 

include  living  in  poor  air  and  damp  dwellings, 
improper  feeding,  and  heredity.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  the  tendency  to  scrofula  may  be 
handed  down  in  families,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  to  explain  many  of  the  cases 
occurring  in  our  wealthy  families  where  the 
change  from  poverty  to  affluence  is  often  so 
rapid.  It  is  especially  common  in  cities  and 
among  the  hand-fed.  The  tendency  to  the 
disease  is  latent  and  is  like  a  smouldering  fire, 
awaiting  some  slight  accident  to  fan  it  into  a 
fierce  flame.  Measles,  whooping  cough  and 
diphtheria  very  often  bring  out  this  latency ; 
sometimes  vaccination  acts  this  way  also, 
and  this  has  been  used  as  an  argument  by 
that  misled  minority,  the  anti-vaccinationists. 
Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  scrofula 
is  frequently  the  precursor  of  consumption. 

The  Treatment 

is  simple  and  often  very  successful,  espec- 
ially if  it  is  begun  early  and  carried  out 
conscientiously.  The  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  disease  of  nutrition  explains  why  so 
much  is  accomplished  by  a  proper  attention 
to  hygiene :  fresh  air,  dry,  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  apartments ;  a  nourishing  diet 
with  a  minimum  of  starches,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  suitable  variety  of  meats 
and  vegetables  ;  a  proper  care  of  the  skin  by 
gymnastics  and  baths,  especially  rock-salt 
baths  (two  or  three  handfuls  to  the  bath).  A 
change  of  climate  is  very  important  where  it 
is  possible  to  give  it ;  the  sea-shore  seems  to 
be  better  than  the  mountains.  These  means 
alone  are  sufficient  to  cure  mild  cases,  but 
alas !  where  they  are  most  urgently  needed 
they  are  least  available.  An  excellent  step 
in  this  direction  is  the  establishment  of  the 
seaside  sanitariums. 

We  also  possess  some  valuable  drugs,  pre- 
eminent among  which  stands  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  in  doses  of  10  to  20  drops 
well  diluted  in  a  wineglass  of  water  after 
meals.  Fowler's  solution  in  3  to  5  drop 
I  doses,  well  diluted,  and  gradually  increased 
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to  10  drops,  has  also  been  of  service.  Good 
results  sometimes  follow  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  iodide  of  potash.  Cod-liver  oil  is 
very  useful ;  the  dark  varieties  are  preferable  ; 
a  tablespoonful  after  meals.  As  is  well 
known,  children  soon  learn  to  like  this 
remedy.  Rubbing  oil  into  the  skin  is  dis- 
agreeable and  not  very  potent ;  salt  water 


baths,  as  above,  are  much  cleaner  and  just 
as  efficacious,  except  where  the  children 
are  very  weak.  Where  children  cannot  take 
the  oil,  we  may  substitute  the  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphites,  or  some  preparation  of  malt. 

To  consider  the  treatment  of  the  other 
manifestations  of  scrofula  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  ON  THE  FARM.— IV. 

BY  ADELE  OBERNDORF. 


WE  wish  our  children  to  enjoy  this 
beautiful  summer  season,  and  to  be 
much  benefited  by  it;  living  on  a  nice  farm, 
away  from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city,  they 
surely  must,  if  they  are  properly  managed 
and  cared  for.  In  planning  each  day's  occupa- 
tion we  should  always  distinctly  know  what 
share  our  little  ones  are  to  have  in  our  work. 
We  do  not  employ  them,  of  course,  as  we 
would  hirelings  for  our  profit,  but  for  their 
own  improvement  or  their  own  pleasure 
solely. 

Let  all  country  children,  from  the  time  they 
begin  to  do  any  kind  of  outdoor  work,  rise 
during  the  summer  very  early  by  all  means  ; 
they  can  accomplish  so  much  without  fatigue 
during  the  cool  morning  hours,  when  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  sweetest  scents  and  sounds. 
They  should,  of  course,  never  be  awakened, 
but  I  know  that  their  hours  of  sleep  can  be 
so  regulated  that  the  most  delightful  time  of 
day  finds  them  awake,  ready  for  work.  In 
this  we  have  again  the  advantage  over  the 
kindergarten  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  hot  its  doors  must  be  closed, 
because  its  little  pupils  cannot  endure  any 
strain  of  mind  and  body.  But  we  on  the 
farm  open  our  kindergarten  at  about  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  at  the  time  when  most 


city  people  begin  to  stir  abroad,  a  great  part 
of  our  day's  work  is  done,  and  our  robust 
young  ones,  after  an  hour's  work,  are  ready 
for  an  early  hearty  breakfast  that  would 
astonish  their  city  friends. 

The  seeds  that  were  sown  in  the  early- 
spring  have  now  grown  into  thrifty  plants  ; 
weeds  are  continually  springing  up,  and  busy 
enough  our  little  gardeners  are  to  help  us 
keep  all  in  order.  They  have  learned  that 
weeds  take  from  the  earth  the  nourish- 
ment that  our  garden  plants  should  have ; 
having  been  taught  also  to  dislike  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  a  weedy  garden,  they 
are  more  than  willing  to  make  good  use  of 
their  small  hoes. 

As  soon  as  the  young  vegetable  or  flower 
plants  that  we  sowed  in  the  open  ground  are 
large  enough  to  be  handled,  our  little  ones 
may  thin  them,  leaving  them  at  certain  dis- 
tances, 6,  9  or  12  inches,  according  to  the 
space  the  kind  requires,  uprooting  all  that 
grow  between.  Careless,  inattentive  children 
can  do  this  only  under  our  close  surveillance, 
but  we  should  give  them  sometimes  work  of 
this  kind  to  do,  for  in  my  experience  nothing 
tends  to  making  our  little  ones  more  careful 
and  attentive  than  to  show  confidence  on  our 
part  that  they  will  perform  well  the  work 
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intrusted  to  their  hands.  Has  not  responsible 
work  for  all  of  us  a  greater  charm  than 
drudgery  ? 

The  first  morning  hours  during  the  sum- 
mer are  always  devoted  to  gathering  a  sup- 
ply of  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  we  want 
to  use  during  the  day.  Baskets  and  boxes 
are  heaped  upon  the  little  wagon — we  are 
playing  going  to  market,  discussing  probable 
imaginary  prices  of  the  articles  we  are  going 
to  get.  for  little  lessons  in  arithmetic.  "Peas 
are  fifty  cents  a  peck  to-day;  how  much  will 
half  a  peck  cost  ?  "  "  Radishes  are  five  cents 
a  dozen,  now  who  can  tell  me  how  much  we 
will  have  to  pay  for  four  dozen  ?  "  etc.  As 
often  as  we  can,  we  will  let  the  children 
measure,  count  or  weigh  all  that  we  bring 
home.  While  picking  peas,  beans  or  any 
other  vegetable  that  takes  much  time  to 
gather,  we  may  introduce  some  pleasant  and 
instructive  conversation  to  make  the  task  less 
fatiguing.  We  can  teach  a  great  deal  about 
the  plants  we  are  handling,  telling  the  chil- 
dren among  other  things  that  the  word  vege- 
table, as  we  use  it  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the 
market,  is  only  one  of  the  meanings  of  that 
word ;  then,  leading  to  the  subject  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  many  a  little  lesson  in 
botany  can  be  learned. 

When  we  have  gathered  all  the  vegetables 
we  need,  the  children  load  their  little  wagon 
with  the  baskets,  and  draw  it  to  the  house. 
After  having  unloaded  and  stowed  away  our 
treasures,  the  fruit  picking  begins.  We  must 
use  good  judgment  to  determine  how  much 
of  this  small  children  are  able  to  do.  It  is 
not  well  to  allow  them  to  go  to  such  work 
and  leave  it  again  at  will,  but  they  must  be 
required  to  remain  at  their  task  until  they 
have  filled  a  certain  measure  with  the  fruit, 
or  let  them  be  timed  at  it ;  half  hours  of  work 
with  alternate  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  for  rest 
or  play  is  usually  not  too  long  a  time.  Little 
girls  and  boys  are  better  able  to  stoop  over 
the  vines  than  their  mothers  or  fathers ;  be- 
sides, there  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
berry  picking,  more  than  people  think  who 
have  never  gathered  fruit  in  a  systematic 
manner.  They  must  begin  at  one  end  of  a 
row  and  learn  to  pick  all  the  berries  that  are 


perfectly  ripe,  because  if  ripe  ones  were  left 
on  the  vines  they  would  sour  and  spoil  before 
we  came  again  to  the  same  row.  No  berry 
unfit  for  use  should  be  mixed  with  the  good 
ones.  Each  berry  should  be  laid  carefully 
into  the  box  or  basket,  not  thrown  in  by 
handfuls,  as  I  have  often  seen  grown  persons 
do.  When  we  have  succeeded  in  impressing 
on  our  children  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
delicate  touch  berry  picking  requires,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
their  industrial  training. 

If  any  kind  of  fruit  be  grown  in  large 
quantities  on  the  farm  for  preserving  or  for 
the  market,  and  it  take  hours  each  day  to  do 
the  picking,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  small  children  to  remain  at  the  task 
until  it  is  completed  ;  but  I  have  often  found 
their  interest  in  such  work  greatly  enhanced 
by  allowing  them  some  small  share  in  the 
profits,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
little  money.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  let 
children  feel  that  they  are  earning  all  the 
money  they  receive,  even  their  weekly  or 
monthly  allowance — on  a  farm  they  can  so 
well  do  it — because  they  prefer  taking  money 
as  pay  for  their  work  to  accepting  it  as  a  gift. 
I  once  saw  a  lady  take  from  her  pocket  some 
small  change  and  offer  it  to  a  little  boy, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  earning  his 
pennies,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  very  fond 
of  money.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
looked  at  the  offered  gift  wistfully,  then 
shook  his  head  and  said  in  a  decided  tone 
of  voice  :  "  I  don't  take  money  for  nothing." 

The  berries  are  all  picked  and  taken  care 
of,  then  follows  a  visit  to  the  flower  beds  to 
gather  some  blossoms  to  fill  the  vases,  and 
the  out-door  morning's  work  for  the  little 
ones  is  ended. 

On  days  when  there  is  no  fruit  to  pick,  our 
little  gardeners  can  be  employed  in  many 
other  ways.  The  lawn  must  be  kept  in 
order,  and  though  small  children  cannot  mow 
it,  they  can  rake  the  grass  and  haul  it  away. 
In  dry  weather  many  plants  need  mulching 
or  watering,  while  others  must  be  freed  from 
insects  or  their  eggs.  Then  there  is  trim- 
ming to  do.  I  have  seen  a  child  five  years 
old  doing  excellent  work  among  the  shrub- 
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bery  with  a  small  pair  of  pruning  shears, 
cutting  away  the  dead  wood  and  superfluous 
shoots.  Children  cannot  do  any  of  this  work 
alone,  to  be  sure,  but  they  can  help  to  do  it ; 
very  few  young  children  can  be  sent,  while, 
if  it  is  made  sufficiently  attractive  for  them, 
they  nearly  all  like  to  be  taken  to  work. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  my  readers  under- 
stand that  I  wish  to  advocate  keeping  chil- 
dren constantly  or  even  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  at  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
nature  of  childhood  demands  play  unhin- 
dered and  unrestrained.  Let  children  give 
full  vent  to  their  own  imagination,  and  their 
play  ground  will  be  a  veritable  stage  for 
rapid  transformation  of  scenery — rivers 
bridged  over,  the  ocean  with  the  seashore, 
countries  with  a  network  of  railroads,  ma- 
chinery of  all  descriptions,  in  fact  anything 
they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  will  some- 
time be  represented  in  their  play.  But  some 
portion  of  each  day  should  be  devoted  to 
their  education,  both  physical  and  intellect- 
ual. Let  not  lack  of  time  be  our  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  early  culture  of  our  children, 
for  in  this  lies  their  true  happiness  and 
ours. 

Some  simple  extra  amusement  should  be 
from  time  to  time  provided  for  children  in 
the  country,  so  that  their  lives  may  not  ap- 
pear monotonous.  I  have  often  made  my 
children  happy  by  giving  them  a  picnic. 
They  each  carry  a  small  basket  with  their 
lunch,  the  same  plain  lunch  that  is  allowed 


them  every  afternoon  with  some  little  dainty 
added  to  it,  a  piece  of  nice  cake,  a  little 
candy  or  anything  they  are  fond  of.  After 
walking  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  to  a  shady 
spot  on  the  farm  we  eat  our  lunch  there — 
such  a  feast  it  seems  !  A  half-hour  or  so  is 
spent  in  story  telling,  reading  and  playing  of 
games.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  en- 
joyment our  little  ones  derive  from  so  simple 
a  diversion.  These  walks  into  the  grove  or 
forest  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
the  study  of  natural  sciences — ornithology, 
entomology  and  botany.  Children  love  to 
learn  to  distinguish  birds  by  their  notes  or  by 
the  construction  of  their  nests,  as  well  as  by 
their  peculiar  motions,  form  and  color.  The 
metamorphosis  of  insects  is  also  a  delightful 
study,  and  botany  is  not  less  so.  The  little 
lunch  baskets  are  often  filled  for  the  re- 
turn with  specimens  and  curiosities  of 
all  kinds  for  the  decoration  of  the  play- 
ground or  play  room.  If  there  be  any  wild 
fruit  growing  in  grove  or  forest  near  by,  a 
berrying  excursion  will  be  the  children's 
delight  whenever  we  can  take  them — and 
quantities  of  fruit  can  often  be  gathered 
with  their  help.  Left  free  to  wander  at  will 
and  pick  where  they  please  their  work  does 
not  tire  them  easily. 

Thus    our  farm    kindergarten  provides 
pleasure   and   pastime,  work  and   play  in 
abundance  for  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment of  our  children's  intelligence,  health  and  . 
happiness. 


NURSERY  HELPS  AND  NOVELTIES. 


Readers  of  BABYHOOD  are  specially  urged  to  contribute  to  this  department  descriptions  of  any  nursery 
articles,  not  generally  known,  which  may  have  proved  serviceable  to  them. 


Covers  for  Periodicals. 

Some  of  the  mothers  who  like  to  preserve  their 
back  numbers  of  Babyhood  in  convenient  form 
for  use,  may  like  to  know  of  a  less  expensive 
method  than  that  of  binding  them  or  filing  in  the 
"  Reading  Case."  Cut  from  stiff  pasteboard  two 
covers,  each  a  trifle  larger  than  the  magazine. 
Then  with  a  sharp-pointed  awl  punch  two  holes 
in  each  magazine,  about  two  inches  from  top  and 


bottom,  and  close  to  the  back  edge,  and  make 
corresponding  holes  in  the  pasteboards.  Then 
pass  a  stout  cord  through  all  the  upper  holes  and 
another  through  all  the  lower  ones,  and  tie  the 
ends  tightly  together  at  the  front  and  back.  The 
volume  thus  formed  will  open  readily  and  num- 
bers may  be  taken  out  or  changed  at  pleasure. 
Very  stiff  pasteboard  is  necessary  to  a  good  result. 
I  used  the  kind  that  bookbinders  call  tarboard. 
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It  is  hard  and  smooth,  and  of  quite  a  pretty 
brown  color  ;  one  sheet,  costing  ten  cents,  will 
make  binders  for  three  volumes,  which  may,  of 
course,  contain  as  many  magazines  as  desired. 
The  front  cover  may  be  improved  in  appearance 
by  gilt  lettering  or  by  pasting  on  a  Babyhood 
cover. 

My  little  girl  was  made  very  happy  by  a  binder 
somewhat  similar  in  which  to  keep  her  little  Sun- 
day-school papers.  I  cut  the  covers  as  above, 
then  cut  strips  of  white  cambric  as  long  as  the 
papers  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  folded 
these  lengthwise  and  tied  them  into  the  covers 


just  as  I  did  the  magazines — though  it  would  be 
better  to  make  four  sets  of  holes  instead  of  two 
and  use  four  cords.  Then  each  week  when  the 
paper  comes  I  slip  its  folded  edge  inside  one  of 
the  folded  cloth  strips  and  fasten  it  in  position 
with  paste  or  mucilage.  Of  course  more  strips 
may  be  added  when  necessary.  On  the  front  of 
the  cover  I  pasted  a  bright  picture,  which  adds 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  No  ex- 
pensive picture  book  that  my  little  girl  ever  had 
has  given  her  more  pleasure  than  this  home-made 
"pansy  book" — which  gets  its  name  from  the 
picture  on  the  cover.  She  is  not  quite  three  years 
old  yet,  but  every  night  at  bed-time  she  has  to 
hear  some  stories  from  a  "St.  Nicholy  book," 
then  some  more  from  the  "pansy  book,"  and 
then  with  the  latter  in  her  arms  she  cuddles  down 
in  the  bed  and  is  soon  on  her  way  to  Dreamland. 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  B.  S.  F. 


Aids  to  Convalescence. 

E.  H.  Leland,  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
says :  Very  often  the  convalescence  of  children  is 
retarded  by  a  depressing  ennui.  Little  children 
have  not  the  mental  resources  nor  the  philosophy 
of  grown-up  invalids,  and  if  too  young  or  too 
weak  to  read,  it  goes  hard  with  the  patient — and 
with  the  nurse,  too — if  he  must  lie  still  all  day, 
sighing  and  moaning:  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get 
up," — "  Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  tired  of  this  old  bed," 


— "Oh,  when  can  I  go  down  stairs?"  and  all 
the  fretful  lamentations  familiar  to  mothers  and 
nurses. 

As  it  taxes  one's  ingenuity  to  amuse  and  pacify 
these  little  patients,  I  will  mention  two  or  three 
things  I  did  for  my  boy  when  he  was  recovering 
from  diphtheria,  hoping  the  experience  may  be 
of  use  to  some  other  mother.  Of  course,  I  soon 
exhausted  stories,  and  the  mild  play  with  such 
toys  as  weak  little  hands  can  manage,  and  the 
old  cry  of  "Oh,  mamma,  what  can  I  do?"  set 
in  again. 

The  walls  of  the  sick  room  were  of  bare  plaster 
— as  all  sick  room  walls  should  be,  for  a  coat  of 
lime  makes  them  all  fresh  and  pure  again  — and 
when  my  weary  child  sighed,  among  his  many 
sighs,  for  "something  new  in  the  room  to  look  at," 
I  bethought  me  of  a  roll  of  pictures  saved  from  a 
year's  numbers  of  a  London  illustrated  news- 
paper. These  I  brought  into  the  sick  room  and 
pinned  all  about  the  walls.  The  effect  was 
very  enlivening.  The  room  seemed  suddenly 
enlarged— as  if  it  all  at  once  opened  out  upon  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe.  There  were  broad 
landscapes  and  wild  marine  scenes,  battle  fields, 
Christmas  firesides,  noble  portraits  of  horses  and 
dogs,  brave  generals  and  fair  women,  pretty 
groups  of  children,  and  tumbling  waterfalls. 
The  small  invalid  was  delighted.  Then  I  brought 
him  a  long,  light  stick — a  piece  of  inch  moulding, 
it  happened  to  be— with  which  he  could  point  at 
the  different  pictures  while  he  asked  as  many 
questions  as  he  liked.  This  stick  was  an  inspira- 
tion. It  was  like  having  arms  6  feet  long,  and 
the  boy  had  great  fun  "  visiting  all  around  the 
world"  with  it,  as  he  expressed  it.  As  long  as 
he  staid  in  bed  the  first  demand  in  the  morning 
was — "Give  me  my  poke-stick,  mamma."  As  I 
had  to  be  out  of  the  room  a  good  deal,  I  fixed  a 
call-bell  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  we  arranged 
a  code  of  signals  that  proved  quite  entertaining. 
Three  taps  on  the  bell  with  the  "poke-stick" 
meant  a  drink  of  water  ;  four  taps,  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief;  six  taps  meant  "  I  am  hungry  ;"  eight 
taps,  "What  time  is  it?"  and  twelve  taps  signi- 
fied that  the  pillows  needed  shaking  up  and  the 
bed  straightened  generally. 

After  awhile  I  fastened  to  the  stick  a  bit  of 
string  with  a  bent  pin  attached,  scattered  some 
old  toys  about  the  floor,  and  the  invalid  had  a 
grand  season  of  "fishing."  It  was  amusing  to 
see  how  shy  some  of  the  fish  were,  and  what  a 
time  it  was  before  they  would  consent  to  bite. 
And  then  the  excitement  of  landing  them  in  the 
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bed  —which  was  now  a  boat,  of  course — was  im- 
mense. 

I  am  sure  these  little  beguilements  helped  on 
my  boy's  recovery,  for  they  kept  his  spirits  in 
a  cheerful  condition,  and  cheerfulness  is  a  very 
helpful  medicine. 


The  Tower  of  Hannoi. 

This  is  an  interesting  puzzle  suitable  for  keep- 
ing.busy  brains  and  fingers  from  mischief  for  long 
periods  together,  and  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
understanding  of  children  from  four  years  old 
upward.  Eight  wooden  disks,  of  varying  sizes, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  are  placed  on  a  black  post ; 
two  red  posts  are  for  use  as  landing  places  in 
removing  the  disks  from  the  black  one,  the  rule 
being  that  only  one  disk  shall  be  handled  at  a 
time;  that  it  shall  be  placed  on  a  post  before 
another  is  touched  ;  that  no  disk  shall  be  placed 
on  one  smaller  than  itself;  and  that  all  eight 


shall,  under  these  restrictions,  be  transferred  to  one 
ofmthe  red  posts.  A  little  experience  in  the 
attempt  will  soon  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
principle  on  which  the  transfer  can  be  made,  and 
as  from  five  to  ten  minutes  are  required  to  make 
the  250  or  more  movements  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  end,  this  "Tower  "makes  a  very  good 
solitaire  game,  and  has  proved  of  great  interest  to 
children  of  a  certain  bent  of  mind.  It  may  be 
obtained  at  most  toy  stores,  or  of  the  makers,  the 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Price  twenty-five  cents. 


Baby-Holders. 

Would  you  have  your  baby  near  you  as  you 
work  if  it  were  not  for  his  many  pillows  ?  Turn 
your  sewing  machine  cover  upside  down,  cover  it 
completely  inside  and  on  the  edges  with  a  thick 
shawl,  put  a  small  pillow  or  cushion  in  one  end, 
seat  Baby  with  one  or  two  toys  on  the  cushion, 
and  place  this  comfortable  baby-holder  and  its 


little  occupant  on  a  chair  or  a  table  near  you. 
The  cushion  should  be  high  enough  to  bring 
Baby's  armpits  well  above  the  edges,  but  no 
higher;  and  the  shawl  thick  enough  to  make  the 
box  rather  a  tight  fit  for  the  little  one,  so  that  he 
may  be  well  supported.  Some  of  the  advantages 
of  this  novel  baby-chair  are  that  it  is  ready-made, 
that  it  keeps  Baby's  toys  within  his  reach,  that  it 
takes  up  so  little  room  that  it  can  be  placed  al- 
most anywhere,  and  when  it  is  not  in  use  it  takes 
up  no  extra  space. 

A  baby  carriage  also  makes  a  nice  indoors 
playhouse,  and  until  it  is  outgrown,  a  very  com- 
fortable crib.  E.  H. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 


Lamp-Chimney  "  Stove." 

A  star-shaped,  metal  support  for  pans,  ket- 
tles, cups,  etc.,  made  to  fit  on  the  top  of  lamp 
chimneys,  is  called  the  "California  Lamp  Chim- 
ney Stove,"  and  is  fur- 
nished postpaid  for  ten 
cents  by  the  Plain  Talk 
Co.,  5  Beekman  street, 


New  York.  Objection 
has  been  made  to  similar 
devices  on  account  of 
the  material  used  ;  it  is 
claimed  for  this,  that 
being  made  of  brass  it  will  not  break  the  chimney 
nor  melt.  It  will  readily  support  any  ordinary 
metal  plate,  pan  or  dipper,  in  which  to  do  the 
heating,  boiling  or  cooking.  For  many  purposes 
it  is  superior  to  an  expensive  oil  or  vapor  stove, 
and  is  valuable  in  the  nursery  and  sick  room. 
The  illustrations  show  it  both  off  and  on  the 
chimney. 

Stick  for  Cleansing  Teeth. 

This  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Louis  Starr,  in  his 
admirable  book  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery  :  The 
teeth  must  be  cleaned  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  cleansing  process  must  be  begun  with  the 
appearance  of  the  first  tooth.  Ordinarily,  a  soft 
wash  rag  folded  over  the  forefinger,  dipped  in 
cool  water  and  thoroughly  rubbed  over  the  teeth, 
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is  sufficient  to  keep  the  early  teeth  clean,  and 
does  not  injure  the  tender  gums. 

Should  a  dark-colored  scum  form  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  tooth  and  gum,  a  little  prepared  chalk 
or  other  bland  tooth-powder  may  be  used 
liktl  'n  Edition.    If  it  be  impossible  to  get  at 
p- J  the  point   of  discoloration  in  this  way, 
|M§  shape  with  a  penknife  a  moderately  hard 
I  I  bit  of  wood  into  the  form  as  shown  in#  the 
I  I   illustration,  then  either  bite  or  rub  the 
I  I  woody  fibers  at  the  extreme  end  into  a  sort 
1  I  of  bunch,  wet  this,  dip  it  in  the  tooth - 
I  «   powder  and  gently  rub  at  the  discoloration 
until  it  disappears,  taking  care  not  to  make 
the  gum  bleed.    Over  a  piece  of  wood  so  shaped 
one  may  also  wrap  a  bit  of  soft  cambric  and  use 
water  and  powder  as  before. 

Unless  there  be  some  discoloration,  no  powder 
need  be  used. 

A  Rest  for  Weary  Little  Feet. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  noting  in  Baby- 
hood :  I  noticed  one  day  in  the  street  a  little 
girl  carrying  a  tiny  chair  for  herself  to  sit  on 
when  her  mother  was  shopping.  It  was  quite  as 
easy  to  carry  as  a  doll,  just  as  amusing,  and 
could  be  bought  for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents.  It  was  red,  without  arms,  and  about  big 
enough  for  a  large  doll  ;  yet  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  child,  and  she  carried  it  with  evident 
ease  and  pleasure.  A  Subscriber. 

Evanston,  111. 

A  Creeping  Skirt. 

Do  all  mothers  know  the  blessing  of  a  creeping 
skirt  ?  I  made  my  boy  one  of  two  yards  of  dark 
gingham,  making  a  skirt  a  yard  long  and  two 
widths  wide,  and  gathered  on  a  band  top  and 
bottom.  One  band  I  button  underneath  his 
clothes,  just  over  the  skirt,  and  the  other  around 
his  waist  over  his  dress.  By  this  means  I  have 
his  skirts  securely  protected  between  the  two 
thicknesses  of  gingham,  and  Baby  is  free  to  go 
from  parlor  to  kitchen  without  soiling  his  white 
skirts.  S.  C.  S. 

Park  Ridge,  111. 


A  Use  for  the  Mirror. 

A  reader  of  Babyhood  has  found  one  use  for 
a  mirror  to  which  she  can  see  no  objection,  as  the 
user  is  too  young  to  be  injured  by  vanity.  A 
very  sociable  little  baby  of  seven  months,  who  is 
especially  fond  of  playmates  more  nearly  his  own 
age  than  his  mamma  happens  to  be,  is  fastened 


comfortably  and  securely  in  his  cabinet  chair,  a 
favorite  toy  tied  to  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
placed  in  the  tray,  and  baby,  chair  and  all  put 
upon  the  top  of  mamma's  bureau  close  to  the 
glass,  yet  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  see  mam- 
ma as  wejl  as  the  jolly  little  playfellow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mirror.  Such  happy  times  as 
they  have  together,  and  such  sweet  smiles  as 
mamma  sees  on  two  little  faces,  make  her  decide 
to  keep  at  least  one  mirror  in  her  home. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  E.  H. 


Suggestions  Upon  Various  Topics. 

I  send  a  few  results  of  experience,  and  if  any 
are  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  publish  I 
should  be  glad  to  help  others  as  I  have  been 
helped  through  Babyhood. 

Before  the  birth  of  my  last  baby  I  endeavored 
to  live  in  the  way  most  beneficial  to  him,  and  was 
never  once  sick  or  even  ailing,  nor  did  I  have 
occasion  to  taste  medicine  during  the  nine  months. 
I  boarded  the  three  first  months  in  the  coun- 
try, being  out  in  the  open  air  and  avoiding 
stairs.  I  took  off  corsets,  wearing  a  waist  and 
"directory"  dresses.  I  also  prepared  "Ger- 
trude "  clothes  of  the  Jaeger  material.  The  baby 
was  such  a  fine,  healthy  child,  that  I  felt  rewarded 
for  the  healthy  food  and  early  hours  I  had 
adopted.  He  has  never  had  a  pain  or  ache  since 
birth,  except  a  bad  cold  recently,  no  colic,  no 
disordered  digestion,  no  bowel  troubles,  no  medi- 
cine, no  doctor.  He  weighed  at  first  pounds, 
at  eleven  months  he  weighed — including  clothes — 
24^  pounds.    I  weigh  him  each  month. 

I  drank  a  great  deal  of  milk  and  some  beef  tea 
each  day  before  and  after  his  birth,  became  as 
plump  as  possible  and  never  looked  better.  I 
weaned  him  at  eleven  months  without  even  a  cry- 
ing spell,  having  begun  at  four  months  to  feed 
him,  first  with  cream  and  water,  than  sterilized 
milk  and  oatmeal  water.  I  trained  him  from  the 
first  to  regular  nap  times,  and  he  is  like  a  clock, 
preserving  the  same  hours  still. 

I  had  the  upholstering  taken  out  of  my  baby- 
carriage,  and  three  cushions  made,  one  for  the 
back  and  one  on  each  side,  which  can  be  tied  in; 
they  are  made  of  old  rose  surah.  In  summer  I 
remove  them,  leaving  Baby  cool  and  comfortable. 
The  most  durable  parasol-cover  is  of  Cluny  lace, 
costing  from  $4  to  $6. 

My  baby  slept  in  a  basket  about  the  length  and 
width  of  his  carriage,  the  same  hair  mattress  being 
used  for  both.  This  basket,  lined  outside  with 
flannel,  then  draped  in  muslin  which  can  be  easily 
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done  up,  is  a  great  convenience.  To  "  exhibit" 
a  young  baby,  he  can  be  carried  around  in  this 
basket,  also  can  sleep  in  it. 

The  best  ware  for  a  baby's  saucepan  that  I 
have  yet  tried,  is  the  Vienna  blue  enamel  ware;  it 
does  not  burn  so  quickly  as  many  others,  and  is 
more  easily  cleaned. 

About  diapers  :  In  a  small  household  it  is  a 
serious  consideration  to  avoid  using  wet  diapers 
twice.  I  think  we  need  an  invention  of  a  small 
tub  with  revolving  mangle  and  a  wringer,  also 
rollers  heated  from  the  gas  jet  to  iron  the  diapers 
with.  This  kept  upstairs,  could  be  used  each  day 
by  nurse  or  mother.  The  mother,  I  think,  has  to 
show  the  monthly  nurse  many  things.  The  latter 
either  will  not  do  what  she  is  trained  to  do,  or  is 
not  properly  trained.  Most  nurses  teach  the 
young  mother  to  dry  diapers  in  her  bedroom. 
My  experience  is  that  very  few  mothers  and 
nurses  are  neat  with  soiled  diapers.  I  have  a  pail 
kept  for  that  purpose,  which  at  once  receives  the 
diaper,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed  out,  dried  and 
put  in  the  wash  basket. 

A  few  conveniences  for  a  sick  room  I  will 
mention  :  A  little  fixture  for  the  gas  to  heat  any- 
thing hurriedly;  a  green  tin  shade  for  the  gas,  a 
piece  of  oilcloth  on  a  portion  of  the  bureau  for 
standing  things  upon;  another  to  place  on  a  chair 
for  holding  wash  basin,  etc.;  and  especially  a 
little  tin  wash-stand  with  basin,  pitcher  and  towel 
rack;  this  placed  by  the  bedside  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  a  sick  person,  besides  being  very  light; 
it  costs  Si. 40. 

Very  few  mothers  seem  to  know  what  a  protec- 
tion cork  sole  shoes  are  for  children  in  cold,  damp 
weather.  I  draw  my  little  boy's  foot  and  send  it 
to  a  well-known  city  shoemaker,  who  charges  $3 
for  cork  sole  boots  which  last  six  months. 

My  baby's  playground  is  a  sofa,  that  opens  out 
as  for  a  bed.  Underneath,  where  blankets  are  to 
be  kept,  is  an  excellent  place  for  keeping  his 
toys.  Covered  with  brown  Holland  covers,  kept 
clean  always,  and  upholstered  in  inexpensive 
goods,  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for  a  baby 
"  born  into  "  a  fiat  or  small  house. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Ralph  Stone. 


An  Elastic  Truss  for  Rupture. 

I  inclose  for  Babyhood's  readers  a  descrip- 
tion and  drawing  of  a  belt  to  be  used  for  navel 
rupture,  which  in  my  experience  surpasses  any- 
thing I  have  seen  mentioned,  for  comfort  and 
cure. 

The  belt  can  be  had  in  all  sizes,  and  is  of  soft 


black  rubber  with  eyelet  holes  to  lace  it  down  the 
back.  In  front  is  a  flat  air-cushion,  with  a  tube 
attached  like  a  small  balloon,  which  can  be 
"blown  up  "  from  time  to  time,  and  so  distended 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  cushion 
over  the  rupture.  As  it  is  of  rubber  the  child 
can  wear  it  in  the  bath,  and  it  can  be  dried  with  a 
soft  towel  without  removing  it.  After  inflation 
the  tube  should  be  doubled  and  tied  with  a  string, 
soft  and  thick  enough  to  avoid  cutting  into  the 


rubber.  I  found  a  linen  pad,  4  by  2  inches,  neces- 
sary, under  the  lacing  and  metal  eyelet  holes, 
which  sometimes  mark  the  back.  This  belt 
expands  with  the  distention  of  the  abdomen  after 
eating,  and  yet  fits  so  snugly  at  other  times,  that 
it  never  slips  out  of  place. 

I  will  add,  as  a  warning  to  mothers  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  no  need  for  this  belt,  that  if 
I  had  recognized  that  my  "irregular  babies" 
cannot  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  "  Scientific 
Mother,"  I  would  not  have  needed  it  either. 
Agnes  Daland's  letter  was  printed  too  late  for 
me,  but  I  was  glad  to.  see  it  for  the  sake  of  other 
inexperienced  mothers.  Cured. 

Savannah,  Ga. 


The  "  Nursery  Yacht." 

AN  apparatus  which  the  makers  claim  is  "the 
best  go-cart  ever  put  upon  the  market  "  is  denomi- 
nated a  "Nursery  Yacht,"  and  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  It  is  designed  as  an 
aid  in  learning  to  walk,  and  allows  standing  room 
for  the  child  in  an  easy  position,  safe  from  the 


possibility  of  being  struck  by 
articles  of  furniture,  and  can 
be  propelled  in  any  direction. 
The  legs  project  so  far  that 


there  is  no  chance  of  the  yacht's  tipping  over. 
When  tired  the  little  traveler  can  sit  back  upon 
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the  seat.  The  height  of  the  seat  from  the  floor 
is  8^  inches;  diameter  of  railing,  15  inches.  Price 
$3,  express  paid.  Made  by  A.  Meinecke  &  Son, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

To  Obviate  the  Dangers  from  Broken  Glass. 

I  have  found  that  by  using  the  reeds  from 
which  pipe  stems  are  made,  in  place  of  the  glass 
tubes  which  are  sold  with  nursing  bottles,  all 
danger  from  breakage  is  avoided.  They  can  be 
cleaned  easily.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Estes. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

The  "  Hub  "  Vented  Nursing  Bottle. 

Among  novelties  in  nursing  bottles  is  this  one, 
with  a  small  hole  at  the  lower  end,  intended  for 


being  covered  with  the  finger  and  thus  opened 
and  closed  as  may  be  best,  during  feeding,  to 
prevent,  as  it  is  claimed,  the  formation  of  a 
vacuum  in  the  bottle,  with  the  attendant  pos- 
sibility of  the  infant  swallowing  air.  Though 
BABYHOOD  has  always  held  that  there  is  far  more 
colic  caused  by  too  rapid  feeding  than  by  the 
swallowing  of  air,  this  bottle  has  its  advantages 
if  judiciously  used.  The  hole  in  the  nipples  used 
with  it  should  be  very  small,  or  there  will  be  a 
risk  of  too  rapid  nursing.  The  vent  is  kept 
closed,  when  desired,  by  a  strong  rubber  band 
fitted  to  it.  The  bottle  has  the  merit  of  cheap- 
ness, being  retailed  at  twenty-five  cents.  Made 
by  the  Woodman  Manufacturing  Company,  71 
Sudbury  st.,  Boston. 


THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— As  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
Speaking  Out  in  write  my  thanks  to  Babyhood, 
Meeting.       my  husband,  who  is  holding 

the  baby,  says,  "  Whatever  you 
do,  Mary,  don't  gush.  Just  state  in  a  dignified 
manner  what  you  have  in  your  mind.  Editors 
hate  slop-over  matter."  This  is  probably  sound 
advice,  and  I  will  do  my  best.  But  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  if  this  husband  of  mine 
had  spent  every  hour  of  all  the  days  for  two 
months  or  more  with  a  suffering  infant,  which  no 
medical  skill  and  no  nursing  could  permanently 
relieve,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  some  wise  soul 
had  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  put  an  end  to  the 
agony  and  the  anxiety,  he  would  have  thought 
less  of  "  slopping  over  "  and  more  of  gratitude. 
These  are  the  facts  : 

Our  baby,  now  eight  months  old,  has  suf- 
fered ever  since  its  birth  from  constipation,  and 
so  seriously  that  convulsions  have  frequently 
resulted  from  the  condition.  The  letter  from  a 
Brooklyn  physician  in  regard  to  unmedicated 
glycerine  suppositories,  induced  me  to  send  for 
them  at  once.  The  result  was  magical  ;  now  we 
have  a  well  baby  instead  of  a  sick  and  dying  one. 
My  cousin  in  Stamford  has  had  almost  the  same 


experience  with  these  suppositories,  though  her 
little  one  was  not  so  extremely  ill  as  ours. 

Words  fail  to  express  my  gratitude  for  Baby- 
hood's work  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  and 
believe  that  many  more  mothers  are  in  the  same 
condition  of  gratitude. — A  Happy  Mother,  Har- 
lem, N.  Y. 

— I  have  been  much  inter- 
Employer  and      ested  in  the  nurse  girl  prob- 
Nurse  from  the     iem  as  discussed  in  Baby- 
Standpoint  of       H00D    My  interest  however 
is  that  of  an  outsider,  as  I 
never  have  employed  a  nurse  girl  and  am  not 
looking  forward  to  such  a  step.    It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  one  viewing  the  situation 
from  the  outside  may  see  some  phase  of  the  ques. 
tion  not  seen  by  those  engaged  in  the  fray.  This 
is  my  apology  for  presenting  the  thoughts  which 
follow. 

When  I  read  in  the  letter  from  R.  W.  these 
words  : 

"  The  ideal  nurse  for  children  will  be  a  person  of 
vigorous  health,  buoyant  and  optimistic,  and  yet 
even  in  temperament.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously she  will  be  imbued  with  the  ideas  found 
in  such  books  as  Harriet  Martineau's  Household 
Education,    Spencer's  Education   and  Rosseau's 
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Bmile.  She  will  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  Froebel  System,  and  will  have  acquired  correct 
ideas  of  diet,  baths,  ventilation  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  hygiene  during  babyhood," 
and  what  followed,  I  laid  my  magazine  down 
with  a  sigh.  How  helpful  to  me  personally 
would  have  been  an  education  which  would  have 
brought  about  these  results ;  and  then  as  I 
paused  to  think  over  the  mothers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance I  failed  to  find  one  who  would  come  up  to 
this  standard  of  an  ideal  nurse,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  should  this  nurse  be  found  her  place  would, 
under  the  present  order  of  things,  be  that  of  an 
instructor  rather  than  that  of  a  servant. 

There  seemed  to  me  at  second  thought  a  pa- 
thetic humor  about  it,  too,  that  so  many  writers 
in  Babyhood,  that  pioneer  of  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  defense  of  babies,  should  spend  so  much 
time  and  space  in  deploring  the  ignorance  of 
nurse  girls,  and  devising  means  for  the  remedy, 
when  the  mother  so  much  needs  educating  her- 
self. This  is  a  matter,  however,  easily  accounted 
for.  It  is  the  intelligent  mother,  let  us  hope,  who 
pleads  for  the  intelligent  helper,  and  Babyhood 
as  a  whole  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  educating  the 
mothers. 

But  my  thought  is  this  :  Is  the  nurse  girl  such 
a  universal  necessity — if  so,  why  ?  That  she  is 
a  necessity  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
the  sickness  of  mother,  or  other  members  of  the 
family,  I  freely  grant,  and  that  she  should  be 
trained  also.  But  setting  aside  such  cases,  let  us 
suppose  that  no  unusual  circumstances  exist ;  is 
not  the  constant  presence  of  the  nurse,  as  such,  a 
detriment  to  her  charge,  be  she  ever  so  well 
trained  ?  Are  not  the  children  of  busy  mothers 
who  employ  no  nurse  more  unselfish,  selfrreliant 
and  helpful  than  those  whose  every  wish  is  antici- 
pated by  a  watchful  attendant  ? 

To  illustrate  :  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  two 
children.  Both  were  strong  and  well  from  birth, 
and  similar  to  each  other  in  physical  develop- 
ment. Little  W.  learned  to  get  up  off  the  floor 
on  to  his  feet  when  about  a  year  old.  M.  was 
more  than  two  years  old  before  he  learned  to  do 
it.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  to  learn.  Every 
time  he  fell  his  nurse  promptly  set  him  upon  his 
teet  again.  This  in  itself  is  a  comparatively 
trifling  matter,  but  serves  to  illustrate  with  what 
useless  labor  the  nurse  is  employed  ;  but  more 
than  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  worse 
than  useless.  A  nurse,  or  mother  either,  unless 
she  be  of  an  unusually  philosophical  turn  of 
mind,  and  possessing  great  self  control,  will  un- 
consciously, if  she  have  nothing  but  the  child 


with  which  to  occupy  herself,  do  a  hundred 
things  for  it  that  it  might  do  for  itself,  and  will 
humor  it  in  many  unnecessary  ways  until  it  be- 
comes so  dependent  upon  her  that  she  is  kept 
constantly  busy  ministering  to  the  wants  thus 
created.  In  such  a  case,  Master  Baby,  a  very 
king  indeed  in  his  small  domain,  ruling  not  only 
by  love  but  by  fear  as  well,  comes  to  regard  him- 
self  as  the  center  of  the  household  around  which 
all  else  revolves,  and  proves  himself,  alas!  too 
often  a  very  tyrant. 

The  child,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  a  busy 
mother  for  his  nurse,  is  a  democratic  member  of 
the  little  world  of  home.  Often  he  must  wait  the 
convenience  of  others  before  his  wishes  can  be 
gratified.  He  learns  to  play  his  part  by  being 
helpful  and  considerate  of  others.  Thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  for  amusement,  he  builds  his 
own  block-houses  and  invents  his  own  plays, 
getting  thereby  as  much  more  benefit  than  the 
one  who  has  this  done  for  him  as  the  one  gets 
who  exercises  his  own  limbs  in  walking  instead 
of  seeing  some  one  else  do  it.  In  this  way  he 
becomes  self-reliant  and  able  to  "  fight  his  own 
battles."  If  he  is  later  in  life  to  be  successful 
in  any  lines  of  human  action,  sooner  or  later  these 
lessons  of  self-reliance  must  be  learned.  Why, 
then,  foster  dependence  in  our  babies,  and  make 
the  battle  harder  for  them  when  outside  the 
shelter  of  home  ?  " 

"  But,"  says  some  one,  "  let  babyhood  at  least 
be  happy  and  free  from  care."  To  this  I  answer, 
"Do  you  know  how  children  delight  in  doing 
and  achieving  ? "  Watch  their  glowing  faces 
as  they  accomplish  something  that  before  they 
have  been  unable  to  do.  Ah,  it  seems  to  me  that 
triumph  over  difficulties  is  never  more  sweet  than 
in  babyhood,  nor  defeat  and  disappointment  so 
readily  forgotten.  When  nurse  or  mother,  watch- 
ing the  children's  awkward  and  apparently  futile 
efforts  to  accomplish  something  for  which  they 
are  striving,  does  the  thing  for  them,  she  not  only 
fosters  dependence,  but  robs  them  of  the  satis- 
faction of  the  achievement.  It  is  a  mistaken 
kindness. 

Have  not  our  luxuriant  homes  and  our  style  of 
living  much  to  do  in  this  matter  of  turning  our 
children  over  to  the  care  of  the  nurse  ?  There  are 
costly  furnishings  and  delicate  fabrics  to  be 
guarded  from  their  uncareful  touches.  Our  houses 
are  so.  beautiful  that  these  little  ones  cannot  be 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  house,  neither  can  the 
mother,  with  so  many  demands  upon  her  time, 
spend  her  days  in  the  nursery  nor  follow  a  child 
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about  the  house  to  guard  the  treasures  from  baby 
hands.    Alas  that  it  is  so  ! 

Does  not  the  history  of  our  country  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  men  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  business  or  as  great  leaders,  those  in  fact 
who  have  made  a  stir  in  the  world,  are  those  who 
have  come  from  more  or  less  humble  homes? 
Does  not  this  go  to  prove  that  "  high  thinking  " 
goes  with  plain  living  rather  than  with  luxurious 
living?  Shall  we  not  for  the  sake  of  our  little  ones 
aim  to  practise  plain  living  that  we  may  favor  high 
thinking  and  sturdy,  self-possessed,  strong  man- 
hood and  womanhood  ? 

"  But,"  says  someone,  very  wisely,  "  my  duty 
to  my  children  is  future  as  well  as  present,  and  I 
must  have  some  hours  of  freedom  from  their  care 
for  recreation  and  mental  improvement.  How  is 
this  possible  if  I  keep  no  nurse  ?" 

This  seems  at  first  to  be  a  difficult  problem,  but 
it  is  one  I  think  which  is  capable  of  many  differ- 
ent solutions  according  to  circumstances,  and 
once  set  mother  wit  and  the  money  oiherwise  to 
be  expended  for  a  nurse  to  work  at  it  and  it  will 
be  solved.  To  my  mind  it  appears  a  far  less 
difficult  problem  than  how  to  find  an  educated 
servant,  competent  to  direct  diet,  baths,  recrea- 
tions, etc.,  for  the  child.  These  duties  seem  to  me 
so  emphatically  to  belong  to  the  mother,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  be  conscientiously  dele- 
gated to  a  servant. — H.  E.  W.,  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

— Mothers  with  young  chil- 
A  Time-Table  for  dren  so  frequently  complain 

Busy  Mothers.  of  finding  themselves  over- 
worked, of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  minute  to  themselves,  while  still  seeming 
to  accomplish  so  little,  that  I  have  wondered 
whether  a  very  simple  plan,  which  I  have  found 
of  the  greatest  use  and  benefit  to  myself,  might 
not  be  a  suggestion  of  help  to  others.  It  is  simply 
to  keep  a  written  time-table  fastened  to  the  lid  of 
my  desk,  with  the  occupation  of  each  hour  of 
each  day  in  the  week  clearly  set  down. 

I  am  the  mother  of  four  children — seven,  six, 
five,  and  one-and-a-half  years  old  respectively ;  I 
take  charge  of  the  baby  for  at  least  an  hour  and 
a  half  every  day  while  the  nurse  has  her  meals; 
three  hours  every  morning  I  spend  in  teaching 
the  three  older  children,  and  an  hour  at  bed-time 
is  also  sacred  as  "the  children's  hour."  From 
two  to  three  hours  every  day  are  set  apart 
specially  for  my  husband's  society,  either  walking 
with  him  or  helping  him  in  his  writing,  etc. ;  and 
there  are  of  course  the  usual  household  duties, 


besides  social  and  religious  claims,  and  yet  I  rarely 
feel  to  have  more  to  do  than  can  comfortably  be 
done,  and  am  able  to  secure  an  hour  almost  every 
day  for  my  own  reading  and  study;  and  I  believe 
it  is  largely  owing  to  the  time-table  system. 

One  great  advantage  of  it  is  that,  when  you 
come  to  write  your  engagements  down  in  this  way, 
you  see  at  once  what  can  be  done  and  what  there 
is  not  time  for,  and  you  are  saved  the  worry  and 
discouragement  of  undertaking  things,  carrying 
them  on  for  a  time  under  great  difficulties,  and 
finally  having  to  relinquish  them,  regretting  you 
can  do  so  little. 

After  my  third  baby  came  I  experienced  to  the 
full  the  feeling  of  not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn,  or  which  of  the  many  things  requiring  at- 
tention to  take  up  first;  and  being  very  much 
discouraged,  was  wondering  whether  there  was 
not  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  when  the 
thought  came  to  me,  could  not  these  things  be 
more  systematized  ?  Why  should  I  not  map  out 
my  time  now  as  I  used  to  do  at  school,  and  not 
allow  the  engagements  of  one  hour  to  encroach 
upon  those  of  the  next  ?  At  the  first  thought  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impracticable  to  reduce 
the  chaos  of  duties  and  engagements  to  any 
order;  but  when  I  sat  down  with  pen  and  paper 
before  me  everything  soon  fell  into  its  place,  and 
now  having  tried  it  for  several  years,  the  relief 
and  comfort  which  I  have  found  in  this  practice 
induce  me  to  recommend  it  to  others.  Half  an 
hour  devoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  thus 
planning  out  your  time,  so  proportioning  it  as  to 
give  each  duty  and  claim  its  proper  share,  is 
surely  well  spent. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  be  bound  by  a 
table  of  this  kind,  or  to  keep  to  it  exactly,  but 
none  the  less,  the  fact  of  having  it  and  of  making 
the  effort  to  be  systematic,  is  a  very  great  help; 
how  great,  I  think  none  can  realize  unless  they 
have  tried  it.  It  is  so  easy,  for  instance,  to 
get  into  the  way  of  running  out  to  do  a  little  shop- 
ping every  time  anything  is  wanted,  but  it  is 
almost  equally  easy,  when  you  have  accustomed 
yourself  to  it,  to  jot  the  wants  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and,  by  a  little  forethought,  to  get  all  that 
is  required  in  the  two  or  three  hours  allotted  to 
shopping  and  marketing  in  the  course  of  the 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  your  friends  call  to 
see  you,  or  there  are  evening  engagements  which 
interfere  with  your  programme.  In  each  special 
case  you  must  of  course  decide  how  it  should  be 
met;  often  it  will  be  wisest  simply  to  drop  your 
own  arrangement  for  that  time,  but  sometimes  it 
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is  quite  easy  to  transfer  it  somewhere  else.  At 
all  events  it  is  pleasant  to  know  just  what  it  is  that 
you  have  missed  doing,  or  have  given  up,  and  you 
can  be  careful  that  the  same  duty  is  not  interfered 
with  too  often.  If  new  or  different  claims  come 
up  the  programme  can  easily  be  altered  to  meet 
them.  I  always  re-arrange  mine  entirely  for  the 
summer  months,  and  other  changes  are,  of  course, 
sometimes  also  needful.  Besides  my  own  time- 
table I  have  one  for  the  children,  with  their 
occupations  regularly  planned,  but  the  necessity 
for  being  systematic  in  this  respect  is  so  generally 
recognized  that  it  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  it  here. — E. 

Little  George    ~l  find  myself  in  a  Zood 
Washington's    deal  of  dlfficulty.  and  so  I 
Virtue.         follow   the  common  fashion 
among  mothers,  and  come  to 
Babyhood  for  advice.   My  little  girl  is  suffering, 
I  am  afraid,  from  a  disease  which  I  must  call 
moral  hyper- cesthesia.    Her  virtuous  instincts  are 
so  strong  (whether  owing  to  natural  gifts  or  to  my 
successful  training)  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  tell 
her  many  of  the  stories  that  are  the  common 
property  of  children.     It  is  not  that  she  does  not 
know  that  there  is  wickedness  in  the  world,  but 
that  she  has  a  strong  feeling  that  wickedness  is 
wicked,  and  that  I  cannot  bear  to  blunt  that 
feeling. 

To  take  two  instances,  of  many,  which  will 
illustrate  my  meaning  :  I  began  to  tell  her  the 
story  of  Puss-in-Boots,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
part  where  Puss  wins  honor  and  fame  for  her 
master  by  hiding  his  clothes  and  pretending 
that  they  were  stolen,  I  suddenly  felt  that  the 
situation  was  quite  too  shocking  to  be  put  before 
her,  and  I  changed  the  story  to  the  extent  of 
introducing  a  real  thief  who  actually  stole  the 
clothes.  It  may  be  that  grown  people  are  capa- 
ble of  shutting  themselves  out  entirely  from  their 
moral  nature,  and  of  getting  artistic  pleasure, 
without  degradation,  from  a  demoralizing  tale  ; 
but  that  is  plainly  an  impossibility  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  well  that  children  should  know 
that  there  are  thieves  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  sometimes  go  unpunished;  but  to  give  them 
a  story  in  which  the  entire  motive  is  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  a  piece  of  clever  trickery  is 
to  do  their  plastic  little  minds  an  undeniable 
injury.  Suppose  the  lesson  sinks  in,  and  the 
child  comes  to  his  mother  the  next  day  with  a 
tale  of  a  bad  man  who  has  stolen  his  little 
brother's  toys,  when  he  has  himself  broken  them 


up  ;  on  what  ground  can  she  possibly  make  him 
see  his  error  (supposing  her  to  be  a  mother  who 
is  not  content  with  simple  spanking),  if  she  has 
told  him  the  story  of  Puss-in-  Boots  the  day  before 
without  a  word  of  warning  ? 

A  child  is  an  inexorable  little  reasoner,  and  it 
is  hard  enough  to  satisfy  his  demands  for  con- 
sistency when  we  make  use  of  the  best  wisdom 
we  can  command.  He  cannot  but  think  that  that 
moral  principle  is  not  a  very  deep-seated  one 
which  his  mother  applies  to  him  when  she  punishes 
him,  but  overlooks  when  she  tells  him  a  story. 

My  other  instance,  I  fear,  will  seem  still  more 
far-fetched  to  my  reader,  but  I  can  only  say  that 
it  seemed  very  real  to  me.  We  passed  a  monu- 
ment to  Washington,  and  I  reminded  my  little 
girl  that  she  knew  something  about  the  "father 
of  his  country,"  and  I  said  I  would  tell  her  some 
time  a  story  about  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 
But  when  she  asked  me  for  the  story  the  next 
day  I  found  that  I  could  not  tell  it.  The  point  of 
the  story  is  that  a  little  boy,  when  directly  ques- 
tioned, refrained  from  telling  a  lie  ;  and  the  im- 
plication is  very  strong,  from  the  fact  that  so 
slight  a  story  is  attached  to  so  great  a  man,  that 
this  was  a  remarkable  thing  to  do !  Now  to  my 
little  girl,  truth-telling  is  the  natural  way  of 
living  ;  she  does  not  think,  and  I  do  not  wish  her 
to  think,  that  a  child  deserves  tremendous  credit 
for  not  telling  a  lie.  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  this  story,  with  its  atmosphere  of  a  simple 
act  of  truthfulness  being  one  of  the  great  deeds  of 
a  great  man,  would  be  a  real  shock  to  her  moral 
nature,  and  I  refrained  from  telling  it. 

What  do  the  disputers  in  Babyhood  say?  Is 
this  a  case  of  hyper-ethics,  or  am  I  right  ?  To 
many  children,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  teach 
truth-speaking,  the  George  Washington  story 
would  be  a  means  to  virtue  ;  to  any  child,  when 
older,  it  would  be  harmless.  But  to  a  very  young 
child,  the  things  that  it  can  understand  are  so 
small  a  part  of  the  things  that  make  up  the  world, 
that  each  one  is  of  crucial  importance.  Its  moral 
universe  has  to  be  wholly  built  up  from  the  few  tales 
concerning  the  way  in  which  conduct  is  regarded 
by  grown  people  which  can  penetrate  to  its  intel- 
ligence, and  its  sensitiveness  to  early  impressions 
is  so  great  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  cannct  be  too 
careful  that  those  impressions  should  at  least  not 
fall  below  our  own  standard  of  virtue.  It  is  our 
hope  that  each  successive  generation  should  have 
a  higher  standard  of  virtue  than  the  preceding 
one.  Why  then  should  we,  out  of  pure  heedless- 
ness, let  the  first  ineradicable  impressions  of  our 
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children  be  derived  from  ancient  tales  and  myths, 
which  depict  a  state  of  morals  far  lower  than  that 
to  which  we  have  ourselves  arrived  ? — C.  L.  F., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

— Vacation  will  soon  be  here, 
An  Embryo     an<^  what  will  the  children  do 
World's  Fair,    through  all  the  long  summer 
days  ?  Busy  hands,  restless  feet, 
and  active  minds  must  have  some  definite  object 
in  view,  or  time  drags  wearily  along.    Want  of 
occupation  breeds  discontent,  and  idleness  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  mischief.    There  are  those 
who  can  go  to  the  seashore  or  mountains,  but  the 
great  mass  of  children  must  remain  at  home 
wherever  that  home  may  be,  and  the  question  is, 
what  can  they  do  that  will  both  please  and  profit 
them  during  their  vacation  ? 

This  question  was  at  least  partially  answered, 
in  a  most  practical  way,  nearly  four  years  ago,  by 
two  children,  a  little  girl  and  boy  aged  nine  and 
seven  years  respectively.  They  live  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  wild  birds  carol  and  the  apple 
bloom  odor  fills  the  springtime  air,  but  having 
few  companions  they  have  been  obliged  to  depend 
largely  upon  their  own  resources  for  amusement. 
They  took  it  into  their  heads  to  have  "A  Chil- 
dren's Industrial  Exposition."  They  asked  two 
little  playmates  to  join  with  them,  and  later,  two 
little  girls,  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  were 
invited  to  make  something  which  they  could  bring. 
Now,  every  moment  not  filled  to  the  brim  with 
work  or  play  was  spent  in  making  things  for  their 
intended  exposition.  And  no  one  knows  what 
happy  little  hearts  guided  those  busy  little  hands. 

Weeks  glided  into  months,  the  vacation  was 
nearly  over,  and  the  time  for  the  exposition  was 
at  hand  ;  there  were  whispered  consultations, 
and  all  sorts  of  maneuvering  by  the  children,  for 
they  were  going  to  surprise  papa  and  mamma  by 
showing  them  what  they  had  done.  Tables  were 
extemporized  in  the  basement,  neatly  covered 
with  newspapers,  and  now  the  place  is  christened 
"Basement  Hall."  Formal  invitations  were 
issued,  inviting  the  recipients  "to  be  present  at 
The  Children's  First  Industrial  Exposition,  to  be 
held  in  Basement  Hall,  August  17th  1" 

Papa,  mamma  and  grandma  were  the  only 
visitors,  but  what  they  saw  convinced  them  that 
before  them  was  a  solution  of  a  problem  that 
every  parent  must  solve  in  greater  or  less  degree: 
how  to  encourage  industrial  education  ;  for  every 
child,  whether  in  the  school-room,  or  at  home, 
must  acquire  more  or  less  knowledge  of  things  ; 
a  training  which  comes  only  by  actual  contact 


with  the  various  objects.  Childish  ingenuity  had 
been  at  work,  and  evidence  of  patience  and  per- 
severance was  shown  in  the  many  little  articles 
on  exhibition.  There  were  doll  houses,  furnished 
with  paper  furniture,  fancy  work,  doll  clothes, 
kites,  vases  made  from  egg  shells  and  tissue  paper, 
ladders,  pumps  and  so  on  ;  a  host  of  little  things, 
all  showing  some  originality  and  individuality. 

It  was  pronounced  a  most  successful  affair,  and 
served  as  a  nucleus  around  which  larger  results 
have  clustered.  Each  succeeding  year  more  and 
better  work  has  been  done.  Neighbor  children 
have  gladly  joined  in  with  the  plan  of  having  an 
Annual  Industrial  Exposition.  It  furnished  a 
sort  of  goal  toward  which  they  aimed  unwear- 
iedly  all  through  the  summer.  Last  August  the 
exposition  had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that 
"  Basement  Hall  "  was  abandoned  for  more  com- 
modious quarters,  which  were  found  in  the 
Museum  Building  of  the  Agricultural  College 
(through  the  kindness  of  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  exposition).  This 
is  the  first  time  the  public  has  been  admitted, 
therefore  come  with  me  and  let  us  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  exhibit. 

At  the  door  we  find  a  notice  stating  that  this 
is  "The  Children's  Third  Annual  Industrial 
Exposition.  Admission  one  cent  for  children, 
two  cents  for  adults."  We  deposit  our  money  in 
a  box  at  the  entrance  (which  takes  the  place  of  a 
door  keeper),  and  pass  in.  .We  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  so  many  in  attendance.  People 
have  come  in  carriages  and  on  foot,  young  and 
old,  ranging  in  all  ages  from  babies  to  grandmas, 
to  take  a  peep  at  what  these  five  little  children 
have  made ;  all  are  examining  with  manifest 
interest  the  various  articles  before  them,  and 
expressing  both  in  words  and  by  pleased  counte- 
nances their  approval  of  the  work.  Here  on  the 
desk  as  we  enter  we  find  three  small  herbariums, 
consisting  of  twenty  to  thirty  plants  neatly 
pressed,  labeled,  and  mounted,  and  another 
larger  herbarium,  containing  over  two  hundred 
plants,  all  carefully  mounted  and  labeled.  One 
little  girl,  twelve  years  old,  had  taken  great 
interest  in  botany,  and  during  the  vacation 
had  formed  a  class  of  three,  giving  them  two 
lessons  a  week.  They  were  a  faithful  little 
group,  and  these  herbariums  were  a  part  of  their 
work.  Here  also  is  a  collection  of  leaves  of  forest 
trees  also  pressed  and  mounted,  and  labeled  too, 
by  a  little  boy  who  believes  in  "spelling 
reform  !  "  Farther  to  the  right  is  a  collection  of 
I  woods,    showing    the  grain,   bark,   etc.,  also 
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carefully  labeled.  Then  here  is  a  table  covered 
with  dolls'  clothes  of  every  description;  hats  (all 
made  from  old  hats)  in  the  latest  style  (pressed 
over  teacups),  and  trimmed  with  paper  flowers  ; 
crocheted  mantles,  collars,  capes ;  wonderful 
little  fans,  trimmed  with  white  chicken  feathers 
and  tied  with  dainty  ribbon;  fancy  work,  splash- 
ers, pincushions,  plain  sewing,  specimens  of 
washing  and  ironing  :  layer  cakes  nicely  frosted, 
quite  an  array  of  drawings  carefully  executed. 
And  here  is  a  table  of  woodwork  covered  with 
little  tables,  benches,  boxes,  foot-rests,  wagons, 
carts,  drays,  boats,  etc.,  made  by  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  girls  were  just  as  enthusiastic  over 
their  tables,  as.  the  boys  were  over  their  boats, 
and  never  was  more  earnest,  faithful  work  done, 
nor  done  with  more  pleasure. 

On  the  last  table  we  find  scroll-saw  work, 
handsome  baskets,  brackets,  picture  frames,  wall 
pockets,  paper  knives,  etc.,  in  walnut,  pine  and 
holly,  carefully  sawed  and  finished  ;  many  of 
them  in  quite  elaborate  designs,  and  several 
easels  and  brackets  from  original  designs.  As  we 
glance  about  the  room  we  notice  the  walls  are 
also  decorated  with  unique  handiwork.  Several 
large  fans  made  of  scraps  of  variously  colored  wall- 
paper (pasted  on  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper and  folded),  tied  with  ribbons,  brighten  up 
the  room  ;  while  here  and  there  hang  plaster  of 
Paris  plaques  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  decorated 
with  pencil  sketches  of  birds  and  flowers. 

We  have  only  taken  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
different  tables,  but  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  done.  We  learn  that  the 
small  admission  fee  is  used  in  paying  premiums 
on  articles  exhibited.  Premiums  of  one,  two, 
and  three  cents  are  paid,  according  to  the  care 
and  labor  expended  on  various  objects— simply 
cards  (of  manilla  paper)  were  attached  to  some 
articles,  with  diploma  printed  upon  them.  The 
children  printed  their  own  cards  (with  type  of 
their  own),  hektographed  their  posters,  and  did 
everything  themselves.;  so  it  was  absolutely  their 
own  exposition  throughout. 

Many  mothers,  hard  pressed  for  an  answer  to 
the  question  so  often  asked,  "What  can  I  do?" 
will  find  by  encouraging  the  ideas  here  set  forth 
that  they  will  help  their  children  more  than  they 
can  at  first  realize,  and  with  less  effort  on  their 
part  than  in  almost  any  other  way. 

Plans  for  the  Fourth  Exposition  are  already 
being  discussed  with  animation  and  enthusiasm. 
A  larger  number  of  children  have  been  invited  to 
join  the  original  workers  this  year,  and  thus  both 


pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  is  planned  for 
the  vacation  before  it  arrives. — Mrs.  IV.  A.  Kel- 
lerman,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

— The  editorial  in  the  April 

Training  Chil-  number  has  induced  me  to 
drentobe  Helpful,  write  what  I  have  long  thought 
of  as  of  some  practical  good 
for  the  readers  of  Babyhood.  I  believe  so  thor- 
oughly in  developing  the  responsibility  of  child- 
hood, that  my  theory  has  become  a  practice  in 
my  own  family. 

The  most  successful  pastor  in  California  said  in 
an  address  three  years  ago,  that  "a  church 
should  be  managed  as  a  well  ordered  family  is; 
each  child  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  affairs,  and 
to  feel  the  success  and  honor  of  the  whole  was 
upon  his  shoulders."  This  remark  touched  a 
train  of  thought  long  in  my  own  mind,  and  made 
me  watch  and  think,  and  I  found  in  the  course  of 
my  observations  that  the  families  where  the 
children  were  made  equal— according  to  their 
powers— with  the  parents  in  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  the  home  life,  were  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  I  had  tried  in  a  desultory  way  to 
train  my  boys  for  usefulness  at  home,  but  from 
this  time  I  began  systematically  to  teach  my  little 
ones  to  feel  that  they  were  as  important  factors  in 
the  happiness  of  home  as  were  father  and  mother. 

As  I  have  never  found  the  ideal  nurse,  I  have 
cared  for  the  children  alone,  and  there  are  many- 
steps  to  be  taken  for  a  number  of  little  children 
together;  the  eldest  not  six  years  old,  when  wee 
Number  Five  was  given  a  rapturous  welcome. 
The  two  eldest  boys  were  taught  it  was  a  privilege 
to  help  mother,  for  did  she  not  sew  and  work  for 
them  all  the  time?  And  so  it  was  necessary  to  give 
them  turns  in  doing  little  errands,  such  as  taking 
a  note  to  the  kitchen;  putting  a  soiled  article  of 
clothing  in  the  hamper ;  carrying  the  mail  up-stairs, 
or  running  for  father's  newspaper.  Little  by  little 
the  duties  were  increased,  and  this  meant  train- 
ing and  patience  for  both  mother  and  children; 
but  it  was  time  well  spent,  she  knew,  and  the 
result  has  more  than  repaid  her.  Two  tiny  boys 
began  to  pick  up  toys,  and  to  clear  up  the  nursery 
every  night,  and  the  baby  fingers  of  little  sister 
tried  to  help. 

It  often  was  a  lengthy  piece  of  work,  but  with 
a  little  firmness  and  patience  it  was  accomplished, 
and  mother  was  saved  a  half-hour,  which  could 
be  given  to  little  brother,  and  thus  make  time 
to  read  to  the  flock.  One  day  manly  Number 
One,  then  about  four  years  old,  was  allowed  to  go 
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on  an  errand  two  blocks  from  home,  and  from 
that  time  he  often  ran  on  errands  at  a  greater 
distance.  As  time  went  on,  Number  Two  went 
with  him,  hand  in  hand;  two  mites  bobbed  and 
danced  down  the  street  to  order  dinner,  or  to  pur- 
chase a  spool  of  thread,  bringing  home  the  right 
change,  for  it  was  little  trouble  to  teach  them 
about  dimes  and  nickels,  and  a  leather  bag  slung 
over  the  shoulder  kept  money  and  small  parcels 
safely.  Now  there  are  four  children  anxious  to 
assist  mother,  and  she  often  wonders  how  she 
could  get  through  her  duties  without  their  willing 
feet.  For  the  beauty  of  it  is  they  love  to  help, 
and  seldom  is  there  a  grumble,  but  often  the 
question,  ''What  else  can  I  do,  mother?" 

Number  One,  now  six  and  a  half,  has  for  a 
year  dressed  quickly,  then  pulled  off  the  covers 
of  his  own  and  his  brother's  beds,  and  opened 
the  windows.  Usually  Number  Two  is  then 
dressed  and  they  go  down  together  to  put  the 
silver  around  the  breakfast  table,  sometimes  help 
set  it,  and  they  do  it  as  nicely  as  kindergarten 
work,  each  article  being  placed  correctly.  Then 
up  stairs,  and  two  little  beds  are  made  neatly, 
with  usual  kindergarten  exactness,  sheets  and 
cases  changed  when  necessary,  and  clothes  hung 
in  closet.  Sister  flies  for  the  newspaper,  and  five 
happy  faces  greet  the  oatmeal  with  delight. 
When  we  do  not  have  school  in  the  nursery  hats 
and  coats  are  donned,  the  bag  slung  over  the 
shoulder  of  each  boy  in  turn,  and  with  sister's 
hands  in  theirs  they  trot  off  on  errands,  sometimes 
delivering  four  or  five  notes  a  number  of  blocks 
away  from  home,  or  going  to  a  barber's  to  have 
hair  cut,  or  perhaps  to  do  some  shopping.  They 
are  known  in  the  stores  usually  patronized,  and 
are  honorably  treated.  During  the  day  the  chil- 
dren vie  with  each  other  in  caring  for  little  Num- 
ber Five,  now  seven  months  old,  and  she  is 
rocked  in  cradle  or  driven  in  house  wagon,  or 
the  bottle  is  fetched  by  Number  Four,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  bring  it,  and  rarely  do  any  of  the 
flock  feel  it  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  leave  their 
play  to  help  mother.  When  clean  clothes  are 
sorted,  sister  trots  back  and  forth,  saving  many 
steps,  and  a  little  care  has  taught  her  to  put  them 
away  carefully. 

At  5  p.m.  Number  One  attends  to  little  broth- 
er's crib,  which  is  in  disorder  from  the  nap,  and 
when  that  is  done  undresses  sister,  while  mother 
attends  to  Baby  and  Number  Four.  Number 
Two  meanwhile  is  clearing  up  the  nursery,  and 
when  everything  is  in  place  the  two  older  babies 
eat  their  supper.    Baby  is  quiet,  and  the  boys 


and  mother  have  time  for  reading,  or  for  a  frolic 
with  father,  if  he  is  home.  On  school  days  the 
boys  arrange  the  nursery  for  a  schoolroom,  and 
when  the  studies  are  over  put  everything  away, 
and  transform  the  room  into  a  nursery  once  more. 

From  my  experience,  '  I  think  that  children 
enjoy  themselves  much  better  when  their  lives 
are  not  all  play  ;  and  that  more  mischief  devel- 
ops when  there  are  no  duties  than  with  them. 
Self-reliance  is  acquired,  unselfishness  uncon- 
sciously developed,  and  an  interest  in  home  affairs 
engendered,  which,  in  this  age  of  boarding- 
houses,  is  most  important  for  founding  homes  of 
their  own.  It  makes  them  considerate  of  mother, 
and  the  boys  will  naturally  be  considerate  of 
other  women,  and  it  helps  the  whole  family  to 
feel  there  is  a  common  cause  to  work  for,  and  a 
precious  home  to  be  made  blissful.  It  has  not 
touched  the  natural  light -heartedness  of  child- 
hood, for  a  jollier  little  group  never  made  a 
house  ring  with  their  mirth  ;  and  it  has  not  made 
prigs  of  them,  as  they  do  not  imagine  they  are 
doing  more  than  all  children,  and  they  do  not 
hear  their  achievements  discussed,  but  they  do 
know  father  and  mother  have  burdens  which  they 
can  help  bear.  For  each  service  cheerfully  per- 
formed a  prompt  "thank  you"  is  given,  and 
this  is  a  mutual  thing. 

The  secret  of  the  helpfulness  of  these  little  chil- 
ren  is  only  in  having  them  do  the  little  things 
while  they  are  small.  Large  duties  come  soon 
enough,  and  they  are  no  more  expected  to  do 
them  than  they  are  expected  to  read  Dickens.  It 
is  best  to  begin  with  the  A  B  C  of  house  affairs, 
for  the  little  ones  are  just  as  capable  of  learning 
practically  as  they  are  of  learning  useless  things, 
and  when  they  see  the  utility  of  their  work  they 
are  all  the  more  proud  of  it.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  parental  patience,  for  it  certainly  takes  less 
time  in  the  beginning  for  mother  to  do  it  all  her- 
self ;  but  later  she  is  rewarded  by  useful,  un- 
selfish children.  If  she  is  a  careful  housekeeper 
she  must  shut  her  eyes  to  wrinkles  in  the  counter- 
pane, stray  toys  here  and  there,  or  imperfect 
errands,  recollecting  that  time  will  help  all  these, 
and  later  she  will  realize  how  precious  these  crude 
beginnings  were. 

The  foundation  for  helpful  men  and  women  is 
laid  with  useful  children,  who  will,  as  they  ma- 
ture, look  out  for  opportunities  to  do  good,  and 
as  their  horizon  widens  with  years,  make  homes 
and  have  an  influence  for  good  that  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  community. — Mary  Medley  Scitd- 
der,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MEMORANDA  OF  EARLIEST  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  J.  M.  W.  KITCHEN,  M.D. 


T  N  my  wife's  diary,  which  contains  minutes  as 
1  to  the  dates  when  teeth  of  our  youngest  were 
erupted,  symptoms  of  disordered  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  diseases  peculiar  to  infancy  and  child- 
hood, etc.,  I  find  the  following  memoranda  : 

Nine  months  o/J.—  Says  "Mamma,"  "ordle- 
ordle,"  "bow-wow  ;  "  brushes  her  own  hair,  and 
knows  much  that  is  said. 

Twelve  months. — Says  "out,"  "up,"  "  ap  " 
(apple),  "bebe,"  "Ma-mie." 

Thirteen  months. — While  riding  in  the  cars  and 
dinner  time  being  past  due,  she  called  out  in  a 
very  injured,  impatient  tone,  "dinny!  dinny !  ! 
dinny  !  !  !"  This  was  her  name  for  the  mammary 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

Fifteen  months. — "  Unker  "  (uncle),  "  beddy  " 
(bread),  "Auntie,"  "  appy  tee"  (apple  tree), 
"  piccy  book,"  "nurse,"  "cook,"  "gamy" 
(Grandma),  and  tries  to  say  everything  she  is  told. 

Eighteen  months. — Repeats  everything  she 
hears,  and  puts  two  and  three  words  together. 
"Paddy"  (piazza),  "kitchen  down  there." 

Twenty-two  months. — Calls  elevator  "  upper- 
vator  ;"  umbrella  is  "nobella;"  banisters  are 
"  banicars ;"  a  bicycle  is  a  "bycilick;"  says 
"See  Grandpa  to-mollow  day  [to-morrow]  and 
hug  him  and  kiss  him."  Told  her  grandmother 
not  to  eat  too  much.  After  eating  a  small  piece 
of  ginger-snap  (a  new  experience)  she  made  a 
face,  and  said,  "  Dat  hot,  papa."  "Mamma, 
give  Baby  oor  pencil  and  I  be  good  girl  and  not 
put  it  in  my  mout. "  One  night  she  woke  up, 
and  hearing  her  papa  snoring  (that's  a  libel)  she 
said,  "  Mamma,  what  dat  noise  ?  Dat's  a  pig, 
Mamma."  She  spends  her  summers  on  a  farm,  it 
should  be  explained. 

Twenty-four  months. — While  watching  her 
mother  brush  her  hair  she  said,  "Nice  p'tty 
Mamma's  hair ;  I  like  to  pat  it  ;  dear,  sweet  little 
Mamma's  hair  !"  Mamma  :  "  Baby,  what  are  you 
up  to  ?  "    Baby  :  "My  capers." 

Twenty  .five  months. — Losing  a  spool  under  the 


bookcase,  and  not  succeeding  in  reaching  it  with 
her  hand,  she  went  to  the  closet,  got  her  small, 
long-handled  broom  to  push  it  out.  This  action 
must  have  been  the  result  of  hereditary  influence. 
She  tried  to  draw  a  circle  with  her  pencil ;  had 
scribbled  for  a  long  time  before. 

She  was  licking  a  little  candy  cup  that  had 
been  given  her,  and  her  mother  asked  her  to 
throw  it  away,  when  she  said,  "No,  cause  the 
reason,  I  eat  it  all  up." 

Twenty-six  months.—  Having  hurt  her  toe  she 
pointed  to  her  overshoe  on  the  floor  and  said, 
"  I  hurt  my  little  rubber." 

Twenty-nine  months. — Observation  now  be- 
comes characteristic.  Referring  to  my  rough 
chin,  she  Slid,  "  Papa  got  blue  pins  in  his  face." 
She  begins  to  show  a  poetic  tendency  by  babbling 
in  rhyme.  Occasionally  an  idea  is  apparent, 
e.  g.,  "I  like  the  song  of  Mary's  clock  "  (meaning 
the  tick). 

Thirty-one  months. — Being  requested  to  say 
her  prayers,  she  said  in  her  loudest  tones,  "  Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul 
to  keep;  If  I  die  I  pray  the  Lord,  and  if  I  don't 
die  I  pray  the  Lord." 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus:  "Santa 
Claus,  I  don't  suck  my  turn  any  more.  I  would 
like  a  dolly  and  a  big  book,  and  a  little  bit  of  tiny 
book,  and  somefin  I  never  see  before."  Quota- 
tion :  ' '  Dat  little  girl's  name  is  Daisy,  because  she 
is  a  little  sunshine  flower." 

"Baby,  what  did  you  do  with  your  pencil?" 
"  I  lost  it  in  the  coal  spittle. " 

Thirty-six  months. — Pronunciation  still  imper- 
fect. "Celtenian  cenebration "  for  centennial 
celebration.  Theological  inquiry  develops. 
"Does  the  Lord  make  peoples'  bonnets  and  little 
girl's  parotsoles  ?  "  (parasols).  "I'll  get  a  stick 
and  kill  the  cat  and  give  it  to  the  butcher  for 
ham."  "Candy  is  twenty-four  times  gooder 
than  sugar." 

Thirty-nine  months. — Is  impressed  with  her 
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maternal  relations  to  her  kitty.  She  composes 
the  following  "  Kitty's  Evening  Prayer:"  "Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  Good  night  flowers; 
good  night  vines;  good  night  earth;  good  night 
trees;  good  night  birds;  good  night  piazza." 
"  Mamma,  do  you  hear  what  kitty  says?" 

Three  years  and  four  months. — Dictated  letter: 
"  Dear  Auntie  M.  I  love  you.  I'll  send  you  a 
darling  little  nassyturtian  [her  pet  flower].  Don't 
you  think  this  is  pretty  good  for  my  writing  ? 
And  papa's  going  to  give  me  a  donkey  when  he 
gets  rich  enough.    I  went  out  and  picked  some 


blackberries.  I  have  a  little  pail,  and  it  holds  all 
my  blackberries.  I  eatei  some  when  I  was  out 
picking.  We  found  a  splendid  place  in  the 
woods.  The  pansy's  for  Auntie  M.  and  the  nassy 
for  grandma.  That's  all,  dear  Auntie  M.  I 
make  two  kisses  on  the  other  side  for  you  and 
grandma.    From  little  Mary." 

One  day  she  said  that  "her  stomach  is  where 
the  little  dimple  is  with  the  eggies  in  it,"  i.  e.,  the 
umbilical  cicatrix,  and  was  not  so  far  out  of  the 
way  as  the  average  idea  of  gastric  anatomy  is 
among  children  of  older  growth. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


For  an  Attack  of  False  Croup. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  to  do  for  my  baby  when 
she  wakes  up  at  night  with  a  cough  like  the  bark  of 
the  croup  ?  What  does  Babyhood  consider  to  be 
the  best  and  quickest  remedy  until  the  doctor  can 
be  summoned  in  the  morning  ? 

Foxboro,  Mass.  R.  W.  SHARP. 

Where  only  the  bark  is  present,  often  and  in- 
deed usually  nothing  is  necessary  to  dislodge 
the  mucus  from  the  throat  beyond  the  waking 
and  the  child's  natural  cry.  If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  milk  (or  even 
water),  as  hot  as  can  be  swallowed  comfortably,  or 
the  placing  of  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water — 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  child — upon  the 
throat,  will  usually  relieve  it.  It  is,  however,  well 
to  have  in  the  house  an  emetic,  and  that  which 
combines  tolerable  rapidity  with  the  requisite 
safety  is  the  syrup  or  the  wine  of  ipecac.  If 
there  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  from  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  may  be  given,  and 
repea'ed  in  twenty  minutes  if  relief  is  not  gained. 
If  vomiting  is  not  required,  doses  of  from  two  to 
five  drops  may  be  given  hourly  or  less  frequently, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  cough. 

You  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  nausea  is  pro- 
duced, either  with  or  without  vomiting,  it  is 
likely  to  be  manifested  by  paleness,  clammy  skin, 
and  some  prostration  just  as  in  adults.  If  this 
was  not  remembered  undue  anxiety  might  be  felt 
previous  to  the  vomiting. 

Craving  Odd  Articles  of  Food  During  Gestation. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(i)  When  a  woman  is  pregnant  is  it  injurious  to 
the  child  as  well  as  herself  to  yield  to  a  craving  for 
improper  articles  of  food  ?    Before  my  third  and 


last  child  was  born  I  had  an  intense  craving  for 
whole  cloves,  of  which  I  ate  a  great  many,  but  only 
during  a  short  time.  Since  my  baby  came  I  have 
no  desire  for  them.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  lack 
of  something  in  my  system,  and  would  a  tonic  or 
something  of  that  kind  have  satisfied  or  cured  me 
of  that  craving  ?  My  last  baby  does  not  seem  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  my  others.  Could  that  be 
what  has  affected  him  ?  I  am  not  very  strong  my- 
self (though  quite  healthy),  and  my  children  have 
come  in  quite  rapid  succession. 

(2)  My  last  baby  weighed  at  birth  f\  pounds,  now 
at  three  months  only  about  10  pounds.  Is  not  that 
a  very  small  increase  ?  G.  D.  W. 

Jamestown,  IV.  Fi 

(1 )  The  gratification  of  such  desires  is  harmful, 
so  far  as  is  known,  only  through  injuring  the 
mother's  own  digestion,  assuming  that  the  food 
taken  is  simply  indigestible.  We  do  not  of  course 
include  over-indulgence  in  alcohol  and  the  like. 
In  this  case  we  believe  the  child's  want  of  vigor 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  your  want  of  strength, 
than  to  the  cloves  eaten. 

(2)  It  is  a  small  gain  certainly. 


Sterilizing  Peptonized  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

I  am  feeding  my  baby  with  milk  peptonized  by 
the  Fairchild  process,  and  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  sterilize  it  before  peptonizing.  The  question 
I  wish  to  ask  is  whether  rich  cream  can  be  sterilized 
in  the  same  way  that  milk  is  without  changing  its 
properties  in  any  way  that  would  injure  it  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  add  unsterilized  cream  to  milk 
which  had  been  subjected  to  that  process,  would  be 
to  undo  all  the  work. 

I  have  found  Babyhood  most  helpful,  and  take 
pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  it. 

Harleigh,  Md.  B.  R.  S. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  very  important  to  sterilize 
the  milk  before  peptonizing  except  as  a  general 
precaution,  for  if  you  use  "process  No.  I,"  of 
the  Fairchild  preparation,  making  each  meal  by 
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itself,  you  can  sterilize  by  raising  the  heat  to  the 
boiling  point,  or  near  it,  after  the  six  minutes  have 
elapsed.  If  you  use  process  No  2,  the  direction 
"  quickly  heat  to  a  boiling  point "  insures  steriliza- 
tion. 

But,  to  answer  your  question  categorically, 
you  can  sterilize  the  cream  in  the  same  way  as 
the  milk,  or  both  may  be  first  mixed  in  due  pro- 
portion and  then  sterilized. 

Apparent  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  four  weeks  old,  seems  to  be  troubled 
with  indigestion.  She  spits  up  so  much  after 
nursing  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  her 
stomach  has  retained  any  of  the  milk.  Then 
almost  immediately  she  is  hungry  again.  I  nurse 
her  quite  regularly  every  two  and  a  half  hours,  and 
seem  to  have  plenty  for  her.  Sometimes  the  milk  is 
curdled  when  she  raises  it,  but  more  frequently 
not. 

She  is  troubled  and  restless  after  nursing,  and 
often  cries  out  when  spitting  up.  She  weighed  7- 
pounds  when  born,  and  now  weighs  \o\  pounds. 
Her  bowels  are  moved  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours;  the  color  is  good,  but  there  are 
curds  in  the  movements,  and  she  almost  always  cries 
before  the  bowels  are  moved.  Those  I  have  con- 
sulted say,  "spitting  up  makes  a  fat  baby,"  and 
"  it  is  healthy."  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
right.    Can  you  advise  what  is  best  to  do? 

Princeton,  N.J.  F.  W.  R. 

The  symptoms  are  very  suggestive  of  over-dis' 
tention  of  the  stomach.  A  child  at  four  weeks 
can  rarely  take  comfortably  more  than  two  fluid 
ounces  (four  tablespoonfuls),  and  if  your  flow  of 
milk  is  large,  and  particularly  if  it  contain  a  good 
deal  of  solid  matter— butter,  casein,  etc.,  the 
regurgitation  would  very  likely  follow.  If  the 
trouble  still  continues  we  would  see  that  she  gets 
smaller  meals.  The  repeated  demands  for  food 
are  the  results  of  the  indigestion,  not  of  normal 
hunger. 

Soiled  Napkins. 

To  the  Editor  ^BABYHOOD  : 

I  am  a  recent  subscriber  of  your  magazine  and 
like  its  suggestions  very  much.  I  wish  to  ask  if 
there  are  no  reasons  in  favor  of  using  diapers  a 
second  time  ?  The  authority  of  several  good  nurses 
and  physicians  has  led  me  to  suppose  it  a  better 
practice  than  to  put  them  on  fresh  at  each  change, 
merely  for  the  health  of  the  baby,  not  to  suggest  at 
all  the  mother's  convenience.  Is  the  urine  to  be 
called  "  poisonous  ?"    What  about  the  feces  ? 

Obertin,  O.  J.  P.  A. 

There  is  no  reason  in  favor  of  using  a  napkin 
without  washing,  except  to  save  labor  or  expense. 
A  napkin  that  has  been  soiled  with  feces  is  out  of 
the  question,  except  in  the  direst  emergency,  until 
it  has  been  washed.  Napkins  that  have  been 
wet  with  the  urine  of  a  very  young  child — during 
the  period  when  this  liquid  contains  little  solid 


matter— if  thoroughly  dried  may  be  used  again 
without  being  "  poisonous,"  but  this  practice  is 
at  best  only  permissible,  not  recommendable,  and 
it  is  preferable  to  have  a  clean  diaper  next  the 
skin.  Urine  easily  undergoes  fermentative  changes 
which  produce  irritating  substances.  We  cannot 
imagine  what  a  physician  could  mean  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  napkin  that  had  not  been  washed  was 
better  than  a  clean  one.  The  vagaries  of  ancient 
nurses,  particularly  if  they  have  the  washing  to 
do,  we  can  partially  comprehend. 


Contagion  of  Whooping-Cough. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  inquire  about  whooping-cough.  Can  it 
be  carried  from  one  child  to  another,  and  the  two 
children  not  be  together  ?  At  what  time  in  the 
duration  of  whooping-cough  does  one  child  give  it 
to  another  ?  Subscriber. 

Logan,  Ohio. 

The  poison,  or  contagium,  of  whooping-cough 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  volatile,  i.  e., 
easily  spread  about  in  the  air.  It  therefore  is 
very  easily  contagious  if  a  sufferer  be  brought 
near  others  who  are  not  protected,  while  for  the 
same  reason  the  poison  is  thought  not  to  cling  to 
apparel,  and  hence  to  be  not  portable,  at  least 
any  considerable  distance.  The  disease  is  com- 
municable from  a  person  as  long  as  the  cough 
continues. 


Some  Hardy  Specimens. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  true  that  dried  cur- 
rants are  excellent  for  children  ?  I  have  always 
avoided  them,  as  well  as  raisins,  with  mine,  and 
was  surprised  when  a  friend  told  me  that  a  very 
careful  mother  of  her  acquaintance  gave  them  to 
her  children  "by  the  handful,"  saying  that  they 
were  very  healing  to  the  bowels.  Mother. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  be  hard  to  select  a  less  judicious 
article  of  diet  than  the  ordinary  dried  currant. 
The  instance  quoted  shows,  however,  that  diges- 
tions do  exist  equal  to  any  emergency. 

Baby-Tenders :  Eggs  at  Twenty  Months  ;  Squint. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

(1)  My  little  girl  is  now  about  twenty  months  old, 
is  strong  and  hearty,  weighs  26  pounds  and  has  six- 
teen teeth.  I  have  tried  to  bring  her  up  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Babyhood,  and  I  think  I  have 
been  rather  successful,  but  my  family  seem  to  think 
me  unnecessarily  severe.  One  thing  in  particular 
I  have  been  much  criticized  for,  namely,  using  what 
has  been  called  in  your  columns  a  "baby-tender," 
which  is  a  large  box  on  casters.  I  have  used  it 
comparatively  little,  but  at  times  have  found  it  a 
great  convenience.  The  objections  raised  to  it  are, 
that  the  child  in  pulling  itself  up  to  look  over  the 
sides  is  apt  to  injure  itself  and  become  bow-legged, 
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crook-backed,  etc.;  that  trying  to  peer  over  the  sides 
of  the  box  would  tend  to  make  the  child  cross-eyed  ; 
and  that  the  tender  is  a  relic  of  barbarism.  Will 
you  kindly  express  an  opinion  ? 

(2)  Would  you  approve  of  giving  my  little  girl  a 
soft-boiled  egg  now  and  then  ? 

(3)  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  at  home  to 
correct  a  very  slight  cross  in  a  child's  eye  ? 

Alpena,  Mich.  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  see  no  force  in  the  objections  of  your  critics. 
A  child  of  twenty  months  ought  not  only  to 
"  draw  itself  up  "  but  can  usually  run  about  well ; 
we  cannot  see  the  harm  of  his  drawing  himself 
up,  nor  do  we  see  how  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  box  can  make  the  child  cross-eyed.  The 
squint  in  all  probability  is  neither  caused  nor 
aggravated  by  the  box  if  it  is  big  enough  for  her 
to  have  a  proper  distance  between  her  eyes  and 
her  toys — say  an  arm's  length. 

(2)  The  egg  will  perhaps  be  digested,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  watch  carefully  to  see  if  no  signs 
of  the  white  appear  in  the  stool,  or  if  any  of  the 
symptoms  commonly  called  "bilious"  appear. 

(3)  We  can  think  of  no  domestic  treatment 
applicable  to  the  squint,  except,  as  before  hinted 
at,  the  not  allowing  the  child  to  have  things 
crowded  too  near  its  eyes. 

Questions  Involved  in  a  New  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  for  you  shall 
decide  when  mothers  disagree: 

(1)  How  should  a  baby  lie  to  insure  straight 
shoulders  ?  Lying  on  the  side  must  tend  to  curve 
the  soft  bones  forward,  if  no  pillow  is  used. 

(2)  Ought  dandruff-like  scurf  to  be  removed  (not 
by  a  comb)  or  not  ?  My  physician  says  to  not  even 
wash  the  head. 

(3)  On  which  side  are  the  strongest  arguments, 
for  or  against  sucking  the  thumb  ? 

A  Puzzled  Mother. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

(1)  Before  the  baby  is  able  to  turn  itself  place 
it  upon  either  side  alternately.  Afterward  let  it 
turn  as  it  pleases.  A  sound  child  can  lie  any  way 
if  the  posture  is  frequently  changed.  If  any  dis- 
ease or  deformity  is  detected,  special  positions 
may  be  necessary.  The  pillow  should  only  be  of 
sufficient  height  to  prevent  drooping  of  the  head 
and  bending  the  neck.  All  animals  (and  we 
think  the  human  animal  is  no  exception)  prefer 
in  sleeping  to  roll  sufficiently  forward  to  let  the 
abdomen  be  supported  by  the  ground,  bed,  or 
whatever  surface  they  lie  upon. 

(2)  We  generally  advise  the  cleansing  of  the 
scalp  by  vaseline,  to  soften  the  scurf,  and  then 
subsequent  washing  of  the  head.  But  your  phy- 
sician may  have  special  reasons  for  directing  you 
to  do  the  contrary. 

(3)  Decidedly  against  thumb  sucking.  There 


is  no  argument  for  it  except  that  it  amuses  and1 
quiets  the  child,  and  so  saves  the  attendant 
trouble. 


"  Winking   the   Eyes   in    Water ; "  Peculiar 
Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  cold  water,  from  the  faucet,  injurious  to 
let  into  the  eyes  ?  I  was  taught  from  a  child  to 
"  wink  my  eyes  full  of  cold  water  "  in  washing  my 
face.  I  noticed  in  a  certain  journal  (not  medical), 
that  this  should  never  be  done  unless  by  the  advice 
of  a  physician. 

(2)  At  different  times  my  four  children  have 
peculiar  smelling  breath.  It  reminds  me  of  sulphur 
or  brimstone.  Can  you  think  of  any  cause  ?  At 
this  same  time  they  will  be  perfectly  well.  Then, 
when  they  have  colds,  there  is  an  odor.  Can  I 
do  anything  for  this,  or  does  it  indicate  that  they 
have  catarrh,  and  ought  to  undergo  a  course  of 
treatment  ? 

Maiden,  Mass.  ANXIOUS. 

(1)  We  do  not  know  that  this  eye  bath  is  in 
any  way  harmful,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we 
know  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  a  well  eye. 

(2)  The  peculiar  breath  is  well  known.  We 
have  generally  supposed  that  it  depended  upon 
some  change  in  the  food  after  it  was  swallowed; 
in  other  words,  upon  some  faulty  digestion,  and 
have  generally  seen  it  yield  to  treatment  directed 
thereto.  The  smell  of  catarrh  is  very  offensive, 
but  is  rather  more  that  of  decomposition.  It  is 
generally  lessened  or  removed  in  young  children 
by  cleansing  the  nasal  passages  and  throat.  The 
"match-like"  smell  we  have  thought  to  be 
breathed  out  from  the  deeper  parts.  There  may 
be  other  causes  for  it  than  indigestion. 


Nursing  Bottles  in  England. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  state 
what  kind  of  feeding  bottles  you  recommend,  and 
where  they  can  be  procured  ?  I  ask  in  the  interest 
of  some  little  ones  in  day  nurseries  that  I  visit, 
where,  on  account  of  the  number  of  infants,  the 
separate  feeding  of  each  by  the  nurse  would  be 
impossible.  Anxious. 

London. 

Of  ordinary  bottles  we  prefer  those  with  a  toler- 
ably wide  neck  to  facilitate  cleansing.  The 
nipple  should  fit  immediately  upon  this  neck. 
No  bottles  with  tubes  are  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
day  nursery  ;  they  are  objectionable  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Dr.  Rotch's 
bottles,  which  are  very  easily  cleansed,  are,  so- 
far  as  we  know,  not  generally  on  sale.  Those  of 
Dr.  Haven,  of  Boston,  are  very  good  indeed,  but 
each  feeding  must  be  carefully  superintended  by 
an  attendant. 

Maw,  Son  &  Thompson,  of  Aldersgate  street, 
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London,  E.  C,  would  tell  the  inquirer  where  to 
get,  or  could  furnish,  almost  any  kind  of  feeding- 
bottle,  of  which  we  believe  they  manufacture  a 
great  variety. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

C.  S.  S.,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  — \t  would 
be  impossible  to  say,  even  if  we  had  seen  the 
child,  whether  or  not  the  convulsion  arose  from 
■the  irritation  of  the  teeth.  Our  belief  is  that  this 
irritation,  coming  at  the  time  of  an  acute  attack  of 
dysentery,  may  have  been  "the  last  straw."  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  cutting  of  the 
gums  is  not  harmful,  and  if  any  evidence  appears,  on 
search,  of  tenderness,  tension  or  irritation  of  the 
gums,  it  is  wiser  to  use  the  lancet  on  the  chances 
than  to  leave  the  gums  alone.  No  one  can  promise 
that  a  convulsion  will  not  follow,  but  one  source 
of  irritation  will  have  been  guarded  against. 
Such  sudden  attacks  of  intestinal  trouble  are  very 
suggestive  of  some  specific  poison  at  work,  just  as 
is  probably  the  case  in  true  cholera  infantum, 
and  the  convulsion  might  occur  independent  of 
any  trouble  with  the  teeth. 

E.  H.  B.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.—(l)  The 
trouble  is  doubtless  eczema.  (2)  There  are  other 
remedies,  but  probably  none  better  suited  to  the 
case  than  the  zinc  ointment  already  in  use.  Vase- 
line will  do,  but  is  less  efficient. 

A  Subscriber,  President  St.,  Brooklyn. — The 
dietary  is  pretty  fair,  indeed  more  than  ordi- 
narily judicious.  If  we  took  exception  to  any- 
thing it  would  be  this  :  Most  children  of  his 
age  are  poor  chewers,  and  should  have  no 
food  which  they  can  swallow  in  lumps.  The 
banana  is  notably  of  this  kind  ;  the  apple  is 
less  so,  but  still  liable  to  be  poorly  chewed.  The 
orange  is  unobjectionable.     For  the  same  reason 


we  watch  the  "mashed  potato,  buttered,"  for 
it  makes  a  hard  mass  easily.  If  baked  potato 
is  broken  up  with  a  fork  and  simply  salted  we 
like  it  better.  He  can  get  the  needed  butter 
on  bread.  The  fruit  at  tea  may  be  advan- 
tageously omitted.  Beside  "worms"  and  indi- 
gestion there  are  quantities  of  slight  irritations 
that  excite  grinding  of  the  teeth. 

G.,  Somerville,  Mass. — (1)  The  child  ought  to 
increase  in  weight  as  well  as  length.  (2)  She 
sleeps  rather  less  than  the  average  child  at  her 
age.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  variation  in  this 
respect  should  be  considered  abnormal.  We 
wish  she  slept  more,  particularly  when  we  con- 
sider the  wakefulness  and  want  of  growth  in 
weight  together.  The  waking  at  the  particular 
time  of  the  evening — suppposing  that  her  sur- 
roundings are  as  quiet  at  that  time  as  usual — we 
should  attribute  to  nervous  fatigue  at  the  end  of 
the  day  making  her  restless.  See  also  "  Prob- 
lems "  in  May  number. 

E.  L.  R.,  Castalia,  So.  Dakota. — The  nutri- 
tion of  the  child  has  certainly  been  imperfect. 
Vou  mention  no  other  sign  of  rickets  except  the 
very  late  teething.  Vou  will  find  information 
and  assistance  from  an  extended  article  on 
rickets  in  this  number. 

M.  S.  V.,  Ligonier,  Indiana. — See  article  in 
May  number  on  cream  foods.  The  child  may 
have  oatmeal  gruel  to  drink  with  its  milk,  but 
with  but  eight  teeth  she  cannot  properly  have 
oatmeal  mush,  which  needs  some  mastication, 
nor  bread,  which  needs  a  great  deal.  She  may 
suck  the  hard  crust  of  the  Graham  bread  she  is 
so  fond  of.  At  her  age  the  milk  should  be 
warmed  to  blood  heat.  Vou  would  better  try 
to  get  her  to  sleep  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty - 
four,  though  you  will  probably  not  be  entirely 
I  successful. 


A  DIVIDED  FAMILY. 


BY  A  MOTHER. 


WHY  is  it  that,  after  the  days  of  the  enforced 
companionship  of  the  nursery,  so  few  children 
find  in  their  own  family  the  companionship  and 
sympathy  they  need?  Looking  just  among  the 
families  of  our  friends,  of  how  many  can  we  say 
this  is  not  true  ?  Last  summer  a  gentlemen  said 
to  me,  "  I  shall  send  my  two  boys  into  the  country 
this  summer,  and  we  can't  go  with  them;  but  the 
trouble  is  we  must  look  up  two  places,  for  they 
■never  get  on  together — you  know  brothers  seldom 
<io."  We  should  most  of  us  admit  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  but  why  is  it  true,  and  is  there  any 
remedy  for  such  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  ? 

From  a  twenty  years'  record  of  a  family  of  boys 
and  girls,  whose  strongest  bond  is  to  each  other 
and  their  father  and  mother,  I  would  give  some 


hints  of  a  remedy  which  may  be  useful  to  younger 
parents  who  desire  to  give  good  gifts  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  amid  the  multitude  of  daily  cares  find  it 
hard  to  see  their  way.  As  a  foundation  for  a 
united  family,  the  first  essential  is  a  thorough, 
unselfish  devotion  of  both  father  and  mother  to 
the  building  up  of  a  home;  and  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  much  in  personal  comfort,  social  life,  and 
chosen  pursuits  to  that  end.  Aside  from  the 
direct  results  of  this  devotion  to  the  duty  that  lies 
nearest  to  us,  our  children's  lives  being  in  many 
ways  a  reflex  of  ours,  their  estimate  of  a  home 
is  based  on  our  own,  and  their  devotion  to 
it  imitates  ours.  We  must  win  our  children's 
sympathy  by  a  free  gift  of  our  own  to  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  compliments  I  ever  received  was 
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from  my  little  boy  when  he  said,  "Mamma,  you 
are  the  only  person  who  cleans  up  my  things  with- 
out troubling  me."  Away  back  in  nursery  days, 
a  child  knows  when  each  toy  is  understood  and 
valued  as  he  values  it.  The  mother  who  brushes 
up  the  "clutter"  without  noticing  the  tiny  wind- 
mill or  the  crude  attempt  at  drawing,  and  con- 
signs all  to  the  flames,  does  her  child  and  herself 
an  irreparable  injury.  It  is  not  alone  the 
"  clutter  "  that  is  destroyed,  her  child's  con- 
fidence in  her  is  shaken.  Of  course  some  of  the 
clutter  must  go,  but  if  we  respect  the  special 
treasures,  a  child  seldom  mourns  the  rest.  In 
fact  he  often  has  a  sense  of  relief  at  the  added 
comfort  of  the  result,  though  his  feelings  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  the  executioner. 

And  while  we  respect  our  children's  idols,  they 
learn  the  lesson  from  us,  and  respect  each  other's. 
And  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  trusted  with  our 
children's  treasures,  they  are  much  more  sure  to 
be  reliable  custodians  of  ours.  If  we  have  to  put 
our  treasures  under  lock  and  key,  to  save  them 
from  our  children,  better  do  without  the  treasures. 
The  moral  injury  to  our  children  from  such  a 
course  cannot  be  overestimated.  A  lady  said  to 
me  one  day,  "  What !  do  you  keep  your  pre- 
serves in  that  cupboard  where  the  boys  go  every 
day?  Even  my  keys  don't  save  mine."  The 
injury  done  by  that  locked  door,  the  divided 
interest  and  the  spur  to  underhand  dealings,  no 
jams  or  jellies  could  compensate  for.  Better  no 
luxuries  than  luxuries  defended  by  lock  and  key 
from  any  member  of  the  family.  Of  course  this 
does  not  apply  to  children  too  young  to  under- 
stand right  and  wrong.  But  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  sooner  children  who  are  trusted  learn 
to  be  trustworthy,  than  do  those  who  from  con- 
stant watching  are  taught  that  underhand  deal- 
ings are  expected  of  them.  We  in  a  great  meas- 
ure get  what  we  call  for  from  children  as  well  as 
from  every  one  else  ;  and  when  we  show  that  we 
expect  good,  good  will  come. 

Keep  your  engagements  with  your  children  as 
sacredly  as  you  would  with  any  one  else.  Let  no 
pleasure  with  other  companions  put  off  the  drive 
or  row  or  walk  you  have  planned  with  them. 
Their  good  is  so  involved  in  your  own,  that  in 
separating  the  two  you  destroy  both.  The 
question,  "  Mamma,  did  you  really  have  a  good 
time  when  you  went  with  us?"  and  the  glow 
of  pleasure  in  the  small  face  upturned  to  yours 
when  you  heartily  assent,  are  enough  to  prove  the 
worth  of  any  sacrifice  to  gain  this  added  love  and 
good  fellowship. 


A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  on  her  birthday, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  she  may  be,  fresh 
flowers  are  always  at  her  plate  at  breakfast,  sent 
by  a  brother  now  for  many  years  separated  from 
her  by  hundreds  of  miles,  with  the  cares  and 
interest  of  his  own  family  added  to  the  constant 
occupations  of  a  business  life.  Even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Atlantic  these  flowers  greeted  her  one 
morning,  her  only  reminder  of  the  day,  ordered 
by  her  brother's  forethought  before  the  steamer 
left  New  York.  And  all  this,  she  says,  "dates 
back  to  the  time  when  my  mother,  in  our  child- 
hood, taught  us  that  our  first  duties  were  to  each 
other,  and  a  promise  to  play,  or  ride  or  walk 
with  our  brothers  was  as  binding  as  any  other." 
The  record  of  this  little  precept  has  been  a  bright, 
abiding  joy  to  her  through  life.  Many  a  family 
would  be  happier  and  better  for  such  teaching, 
and  such  ideas  inculcated  in  childhood  are  sel- 
dom eradicated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  after  life. 

Never  allow  one  child  to  become  a  burdensome 
care  to  another,  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
reasonable  enjoyment.  The  little  girl  who  builds 
block  houses  for  Baby  to  knock  down,  even  if  she 
works  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  is  then  sure  ot 
her  freedom  for  playing  as  she  pleases,  is  not 
alienated  from  Baby  by  such  service;  the  feeling 
of  loving  care  is  only  strengthened.  But  if,  after 
such  work,  the  hope  of  freedom  is  taken  away 
by  an  exacting  mother's  saying:  "After  all,  I  find 
you  must  stay  in  and  amuse  Baby  till  tea-time," 
the  effect  is  very  different.  The  child  thinks  that 
her  side  of  the  question  is  not  duly  considered. 
The  poor,  innocent  baby  becomes  to  her  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  slave-driver,  and  the  service  hard 
toil.  Far  from  strengthening  the  bonds  of  love, 
the  seeds  of  division  are  sown,  which  are  likely 
to  bear  fruit  in  the  after  lives  of  the  children.  Of 
course,  there  are  cases  when  extra  work  must  be 
done,  even  by  the  children;  but  make  them  as 
rare  as  possible.  Remember  that  power  of  endur- 
ance only  comes  with  maturity. 

Let  your  children  share  your  sorrows  as  well  as 
your  joys.  Let  them  feel  that  your  bond  to 
them  is  stronger  than  to  any  one  outside  the 
family. 

The  true,  warm  feeling  of  family  interests  in 
common  unity  in  joy  and  sorrow,  begun  in  child- 
hood, is  a  bond  stronger  and  more  enduring  than 
almost  any  other.  In  giving  much  loving  care 
and  thought  to  the  creation  and  fostering  of  such 
a  bond,  we  are  doing  incalculable  good,  not  only 
to  our  own  families,  but  to  all  with  whom  we 
mingle. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Neatness  in  Dress  at  Home. 

The  importance  of  neat  and  tasteful  house- 
dressing  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  matron 
who  appears  before  the  members  of  the  family  in 
a  shabby,  soiled  wrapper,  and  makes  the  excuse 
— if,  indeed,  she  takes  the  trouble  to  make  one  at 
all — that  "it  is  so  much  more  comfortable,"  has 
little  idea  of  the  possible  consequence  of  such  a 
course.  Could  she  but  realize  that  her  dress  is 
an  evil  example  to  her  daughters,  and  one  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  that  will  reach  far  be- 
yond her  own  span  of  life  ;  that  her  husband  and 
sons  cannot  fail  to  draw  comparisons  between  her 
dress  and  that  of  the  ladies  they  meet  in  other 
homes,  and  that  these  comparisons  cannot  fail  to 
decrease  their  respect  for  her,  she  might  be  in- 
duced to  give  more  attention  to  her  personal 
appearance.  Not  even  the  burden  of  care  and 
constant  employment  can  furnish  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  careless  personal  habits,  for  few  things 
are  more  important  to  the  well-being  of  a  family. 
There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  an  untidy 
mother  has  disobedient  children  ;  and  while 
neither  parents  nor  children  may  realize  the  why 
or  wherefore  of  it,  yet  there  is  always  a  lack  of 
respect  and  an  indifference  to  the  authority  of  a 
mother  who  takes  no  pride  in  her  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

And  it  is  not  the  mother  alone  upon  whose 
shoulders  rests  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
home  neatness  and  order  in  dress ;  the  father 
has  his  duties  to  look  after  as  well,  and  should 
never  fail  to  insist  upon  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  presenting  themselves  with  well-kept 
hands,  clean  faces,  neatly-brushed  hair  and 
orderly  dress,  at  least  at  every  meal  where  the 
family  assembles. — Christian  Leader. 


Reporting  the  Baby. 

The  life  of  a  newspaper  reporter  is  sometimes 
very  embarrassing.  To  illustrate  we  will  give  the 
following,  which  is  told  of  a  young  reporter  who 
resides  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Griswold:  He 
had  been  invited  out  to  report  a  party  where  the 
home  had  recently  been  blessed  with  a  new  baby. 


Accompanied  by  his  best  girl  he  met  his  hostess  at 
the  door,  and  after  the  usual  salutations  asked 
after  the  baby's  health.  The  lady  was  quite  deaf 
and  was  suffering  from  the  "grip."  She  thought 
he  was  asking  about  her  cold,  and  told  him  she 
usually  had  one  every  winter;  this  was  the  worst 
one  she  had  ever  had  ;  it  kept  her  awake  nights 
a  good  deal.  Then  noticing  that  the  reporter  was 
getting  pale  and  nervous,  she  said  she  could  tell  by 
his  looks  that  he  was  going  to  have  the  "  grip  " 
too,  and  asked  him  to  go  in  and  sit  down. — Gris- 
wold American. 


First  Names  and  Nicknames. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  first  or  Christian  names.  The  custom  of  using 
more  than  one  of  these  was  not  in  vogue  before 
the  present  century.  During  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  use  of  scriptural  names 
prevailed  in  England,  especially  throughout  the 
northern  part,  and  the  church  records  of  those 
days  are  full  of  them.  They  were  mostly  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  for  their  oddity.  A  bap- 
tismal record  in  a  Hampshire  church  contains  the 
names  of  Mahershalalhashbaz  and  Zaphnath- 
paaneah,  children  of  Henry  and  Sarah  Clarke. 

The  Puritans  made  a  large  use  of  Bible  names, 
and  also  introduced  another  class,  those  which 
expressed  some  religious  sentiment.  The  names 
Patience,  Experience,  Honor,  Temperance, 
Mercy,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind,  were  common  among  them,  as  well  as 
such  compounds  as  Free-love.  Be-faithful,  Praise- 
God,  Live-well,  No-merit,  Weep-not,  Learn- 
wysdome,  Sorry-for-sin,  Search-the-Scriptures, 
and  Safe-on-high.  These  all  occur  frequently  in 
the  old  church  registers  of  England.  Some  of 
them  are  also  found  plentifully  scattered  through 
the  early  parish  records  of  New  England,  the 
Puritans  having  brought  them  in  their  migrations 
to  the  New  World.  Singular  as  they  seem,  they 
are  still  an  expression  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  a 
people  to  whom  both  England  and  America  owe 
much  of  their  greatness. 
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All  our  Christian  names,  as  we  call  them, 
whether  of  pagan,  Hebrew,  or  Christian  origin, 
had  once  some  signification,  but  this  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  course  of  time  as  languages  under- 
went many  changes,  though  the  same  names  con- 
tinued in  use,  so  that  we  seldom  think  of  our 
names  as  having  any  meaning. 

Nicknames  were  applied  to  people  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times.  They  sometimes  ex- 
press affectionate  regard— as  "Old  Hickory,"  the 
soldiers'  name  for  General  Andrew  Jackson — and 
sometimes  only  contempt.  A  nickname  of  the 
latter  sort  is  not  to  be  envied.  In  my  childhood 
I  often  saw  an  old  man  who  was  commonly  known 
as  Sam  Dog-in-the-Well.  He  had  once  put  a  dog 
into  a  well,  thinking  that  he  would  be  employed 
to  do  the  necessary  cleaning.  Whether  it  was 
successful  as  a  business  venture  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  gained  a  nickname  that  stuck  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

We  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  our  names 
free  from  reproach  of  every  kind,  remembering 
that  the  inspired  writer  tells  us  "  a  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." — Adelaide 
Taylor,  in  Christian  Advocate. 


Learning  Two  Languages  at  Once. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  child  can  study  two  lan- 
guages at  the  same  time  and  do  as  well  in  each, 
as  he  would  if  all  his  time  were  devoted  to  either 
language  alone.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  the  very  statement  of  the  fact  seems  to  one 
who  has  not  investigated  the  subject,  and  who 
does  not  understand  the  workings  of  the  infant- 
mind,,  absurd,  paradoxical  or  foolish.  Why? 
Because  an  adult  is  prone  to  look  upon  the  mind 
of  a  little  child  as  he  does  upon  his  own  mind_ 
He  says  to  himself  "the  more  time  I  devote  to 
any  one  subject,  the  more  I  can  learn  of  it,  there- 
fore, the  more  my  child  can. ' '  Your  conclusion, 
my  dear  sir,  as  my  friend  Raab  would  say,  "is 
mathematically  true,  but  educationally  false." 
You  forget  the  all-important  fact  that  the  mind  of 
the  child  is  only  in  its  infant  stages  of  develop, 
ment ;  that,  therefore,  it  can  comprehend  but 
little  of  any  one  subject,  that  the  process  of  devel- 
opment of  the  infant-mind  is  slow  and  gradual, 
that  age  is  an  important  element  in  the  education 
of  children.  A  child  can  learn  each  day  a  little 
of  a  large  number  of  subjects,  but  not  much  of 
any  one ;  it  can  learn,  for  instance,  as  much 
arithmetic  in  one-half  hour  daily,  as  in  ten  hours  ; 
it  will  learn  in  the  half  hour  all  its  mind  can 
assimilate— make  its  own— and  in  any  attempt  to 


give  it  more  than  this  becomes  a  cramming,  stulti- 
fying process,  and  defeats  its  own  ends.  You 
can't  force  the  mind  of  a  child  without  injury  to 
it.  You  can't  teach  it  beyond  its  powers  of  com- 
prehension, and  any  attempt  to  do  so  must  result 
in  failure.  "A  little  to-day  and  a  little  to-mor- 
row," is  the  motto. 

Again,  the  number  of  subjects  relieves  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  child  needs  change;  ten- 
sion in  one  direction  must  not  be  long  maintained. 
It  plays  at  one  thing,  then  at  another.  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  nearer  we  follow 
nature's  method  in  its  training  and  education, 
the  better  for  the  child,  and  the  better  for  the 
public  schools.  Those  editors,  physicians,  and 
others  who  complain  of  overburdening  and  cram- 
ming the  minds  of  children  in  the  primary  schools 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  too  many  branches 
of  study,  do  so  through  ignorance  of  the  real 
facts,  and  against  the  experience  of  the  best 
school  systems  of  the  world,  aye,  against  the  very 
nature  of  the  child-mind.  The  danger  of  cram- 
ming and  overburdening  the  minds  of  children 
lies  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  lies  in 
attempting  too  much  in  one  or  a  few  subjects, 
and  not  in  the  direction  of  too  many  studies. 
And  I  assert  here,  that  if,  as  some  advocate,  the 
courses  of  study  in  our  graded  schools  were 
reduced  to  "the  three  R's,"  the  instruction  would 
become  terribly  burdensome  to  the  children, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades,  and  they  would 
learn  less  of  these  subjects  than  they  do  now. 
Such  a  course  of  study  could  be  tolerated  only  in 
an  ungraded  school,  where  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  classes,  very  little  time  is  given 
to  each  recitation.— From  an  Address  by  John  B. 
Peas  lee,  Ph.D.,  before  the  National  German- 
American  Teachers'  Association. 


Good  Results  from  the  Cooking-School  System. 

Time  was,  says  a  lady  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  when  attendance  at  the  cooking-school 
was  regarded  as  a  fashionable  fad,  and  the  knowl- 
edge gained  there  was  believed  by  serious-minded 
women  of  the  old  school  of  housewives  to  be 
superficial  and  unpractical.  Why  should  a  girl  or 
woman  go  to  hear  lectures  upon  bread  or  soup 
making,  when  she  might  "by  doing  "  learn  the 
same  things  in  her  own  kitchen  ?  And  what  was 
the  use  of  learning  to  cook  by  weight  and  measure 
after  new  and  untried  recipes,  when  the  famous 
and  well-proved  cook-books  of  our  grandmothers 
and  mothers  furnished  us  with  any  number  of 
directions  as  exact  as  the  following  one  for  cakes  : 
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"Five  or  six  eggs,  a  cup  of  butter,  a  cup  of  milk, 
a  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  enough  flour  to  make 
a  batter  of  proper  consistency,  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  of  raisins,  spices,  and  wine  to  taste."  No 
hint  of  the  way  of  putting  the  ingredients  together, 
nor  of  the  size  of  cup  or  spoon  to  be  used  in  deal- 
ing out  butter,  milk,  or  flour.  A  pinch  of  this,  a 
dash  of  that,  and  "judgment,"  the  latter  to  be 
used  most  plentifully,  were  the  instructions  most 
often  given  the  novice. 

Probably  the  good  old  cooks,  who  seem  to  us 
to  have  followed  a  haphazard  method,  were  much 
more  exact  than  they  believed  themselves  to  be: 
and  had  begun  by  following  recipes  closely  and 
carefully  until,  by  long  practice  and  (if  they  would 
but  own  it)  much  painful  experience,  they  had 
become  independent  of  the  written  formula.  It 
was  partly  to  save  women  the  more  costly  lesson 
learned  by  bad  methods  that  the  cooking  lessons 
were  introduced,  as  in  many  homes  mothers  are 
either  too  busy  to  teach  their  daughters  what  they 
themselves  know,  or  are  too  much  under  the  rule 
of  servants  to  use  their  kitchens  as  their  own 
domain.  Other  women  have  no  gift  for  impart- 
ing what  they  know,  or  may  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  household  arts  to  impart  ;  while  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  large  cities  there  was 
oftener  neither  tradition  nor  knowledge  of  simple, 
well-cooked  food,  neatly  served,  nor  any  idea  of 
household  economy.  Though  not  a  thing  of  the 
past,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  slowly  but  surely 
improving,  and  now  women  of  all  ranks  flock  to 
the  cooking-school,  taking  general  and  often 
special  courses  in  cookery,  that  they  may  be  bet- 
ter able  to  care  for  or  supervise  their  own  homes, 
or  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  some  branch  of  cookery, 
either  as  a  cooking  school  teacher,  as  a  cook,  or 
in  preparing  sweets  and  dainties  for  sale. 

The  New  York  Cooking- School,  established 
some  years  ago  by  a  number  of  devoted  women, 
who  first  studied  similar  schools  in  operation  in 
Boston,  is  doing  a  most  excellent  work.  It  is 
maintained  largely  by  subscription,  though  its 
funds  are  in  a  small  measure  derived  from  the 
lessons  given  to  women  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay  for  them.  The  afternoon  classes  are  made 
up  largely  of  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  five  hundred  out  of  the  eight  hundred 
pupils  who  received  instruction  during  thepastyear 
did  so  free  of  charge.  On  reaching  the  school  the 
little  ones,  for  many  of  them  are  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  make  clean  their  hands  and 


don  snowy  caps  and  aprons  furnished  them.  They 
are  then  ready  for  work  under  an  expert  teacher, 
herself  a  graduate  in  the  great  science  and  prac- 
tice of  cookery.  Where  the  lessons  are  given,  the 
rooms  are  furnished  with  ranges,  tables,  cooking 
utensils,  and  dishes,  and  the  little  cooks,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  go  through  each  step  of  the  process 
of  changing  food  from  raw  material  into  food  weli 
cooked  and  served  for  the  table.  Demonstration 
lessons  are  also  given,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
object-lessons,  and  the  children  are  often  ques- 
tioned in  a  most  thorough  yet  kindly  manner  by 
the  teachers  while  their  little  dishes  are  being 
concocted  to  see  if  they  remember  and  understand 
the  various  stages  of  their  work. 

Perhaps  a  Narrow  Escape. 

A  LADY  teacher  in  one  of  St.  Joseph's  public 
schools  recently  placed  a  boy  eight  years  old  in 
a  small,  dark  cloak  closet,  as  a  punishment  for  an 
offense  committed  during  school  hours.  After  the 
dismissal  of  school  she  went  home,  forgetting  to 
release  the  prisoner,  who  was  accidently  dis- 
covered and  liberated  several  hours  later. 

Is  this  the  proper  kind  of  punishment  to  inflict 
upon  youthful  offenders  ?  We  think  not.  Many 
children  are  as  fearful  of  the  darkness  as  the  ghost 
stories  and  burglar  tales  of  their  nurses  can  make 
them.  Many  may  be  thrown  into  a  nervous  con- 
dition bordering  upon  convulsions  by  the  mere 
threat  of  confinement  in  the  dark.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  children  of  high  nervous  organi- 
zations, who  are  always  liable  to  injury  from 
fright,  a  factor  recognized  by  all  authorities  in 
the  production  of  chorea,  convulsions,  and  other 
nervous  disorders.  Had  the  little  boy  mentioned 
above  been  of  this  build  he  might  have  been  taken 
out  of  his  confinement  in  convulsions,  and  become 
a  slobbering  idiot,  dependent  upon  kind  hands 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  delicate  nerves  of 
children  respond  to  the  slightest  breeze  of  mental 
excitement,  just  as  the  strings  of  the  aeolian  harp 
vibrate  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  atmos- 
phere. They  are  taut,  and  a  sudden  twang  may 
break  them  in  twain,  destroying  for  ever  the 
harmony  of  the  system. 

We  do  not  say  that  school  children  should  go 
unpunished,  but  we  think  the  punishment  should 
be  physical,  rather  than  mental,  and  of  such  a 
temporary  naturethat  no  after  effects  may  remain 
to  afflict  the  child  through  life.— St.  Joseph 
Medical  Herald. 
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BEGINNING  with  this  issue,  BABYHOOD 
will  devote  a  page,  more  or  less,  in  the 
department  of  "  Nursery  Problems  "  especi- 
ally to  questions  of  diet.  There  have  always 
been  received  more  queries  upon  this  topic 
than  could  well  be  printed  without  omission 
of  other  subjects  of  very  general  interest,  and 
the  former  have  been  occasionally  crowded 
out,  the  discrimination  having  been  made 
mainly  because  these  questions  are  often 
substantially  repetitions  of  others  that  have, 
within  the  two  or  three  previous  months,  been 
answered  in  detail.  But  the  number  of  new 
readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  contents 
of  back  numbers  of  the  magazine  is  now  so 
great  every  month,  that  it  is  due  to  them  to 
give  as  full  information  upon  this  most  im- 
portant of  nursery  topics  as  it  is  practicable  to 
print,  when  it  is  asked  for.  We  are  sure  the 
older  readers  will  not  begrudge  the  space 
thus  given  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable 
that,  among  new  phases  of  the  subject,  there 
will  usually  be  presented  much  that  will  be 
serviceable  to  all. 


A  salutary  example  has  been  made  of  a 
milkman  in  England  who,  with  a  case  of 
scarlatina  in  his  own  family,  persisted  in  dis- 
pensing milk  to  his  customers  that  could  not 
have  escaped  infection.  In  accordance  with 
a  law  passed  in  1885,  it  is  declared  to  be 
"  unlawful  to  allow  any  person  who  has 
recently  been  in  contact  with  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  a  dangerous,  infectious  disorder,  to 
milk  cows  or  handle  vessels  used  for  contain- 
ing milk  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  to  take  part 
or  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  cowkeeper,  dairyman,  purveyor  of 
milk  or  occupier  of  a  milk-store,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  production,  distribution,  or  storage 
of  milk."    This  is  a  most  excellent  law,  and 


we  wish  that  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  England.  Increas- 
ing attention  is  being  paid  to  the  study  of 
epidemics  traceable  to  infected  milk,  and  a 
careful  study  is  being  made  in  connection 
with  its  alleged  power  to  transmit  tuber- 
culosis. As  to  this,  there  is  much  difference 
of  opinion,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  radical  changes  in  the 
care  and  management  of  our  milk  supply 
that  promise  to  result  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community. 


July  and  August  are  the  most  trying 
months  of  the  year  for  infants,  and  although 
these  months  have  ordinarily  shown  the 
greatest  rate  of  mortality  among  the  little 
ones,  our  alarm  or  over-anxiety  may  be  offset 
by  the  fact  that  the  means  of  popular  en- 
lightenment concerning  nursery  ailments 
were  never  before  so  many  or  so  efficacious, 
and  that  by  close  attention  to  causes  many 
of  the  diseases  heretofore  considered  inevita- 
ble may  be  averted.  The -sum  of  the  matter 
was  tersely  stated  last  summer  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  of  Michigan  University,  before  the 
American  Medical  Association,  thus  : 

1.  One-fourth  of  the  children  born  in  the  United 
States  die  before  they  reach  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
of  life. 

2.  Derangements  of  digestion  cause  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  these  deaths.  This  class  of  dis- 
eases may  be  restricted  by  proper  attention  to  the 
food. 

3.  Infectious  diseases  are  serious  in  their  effects 
upon  infantile  mortality.  They  may  be  restricted 
by  isolating  the  sick  and  disinfecting  clothing  and 
rooms. 

4.  About  three-eighths  of  the  total  deaths  from 
pneumonia  occur  among  those  under  five  years  of 
age.  Proper  clothing  and  lessened  exposure  to  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  will  do  much  to  protect 
against  this  disease. 

Surely  we  have  encouragement  in  the  face 
of  discouragement,  and  the  above  will  be 
read   by  many  who  will   resolve  to  take 
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heed  in  time  and  give  more  than  usual  close 
and  personal  attention  to  clothing,  and  the 
preparation  or  administration  of  food.  Let 
it  be  remembered  also  how  important  a  part 
water  should  play,  both  as  a  drink  and  in  its 
outward  use,  frequent  sponging  in  hot  wea- 
ther tending  greatly  to  relief  of  the  little  help- 
less ones  in  our  keeping.  We  recommend 
to  all  our  readers  who  possess  Vol.  II.,  the 
careful  re-reading  of  Dr.  Chapin's  article 
upon  "  The  Value  of  Water  in  Early  Life." 

The  power  of  the  imagination  is  most 
active  in  childhood,  as  has  often  been  in- 
stanced in  these  columns.  But  the  account 
of  a  little  Washington  boy  whose  pet  fancy 
it  was  that  everything  was  created  for  his 
individual  use  and  enjoyment,  is  as  fascinat- 
ing a  flight  of  the  imagination  as  comes  to 
most  little  ones.  To  quote  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star :  "  It  was  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  that  had  any  real  existence  outside 
of  his  own  personality.  Wherever  he  went, 
and  to  however  great  a  distance,  there  were 
always  substantial  surroundings,  but  his 
notion  was  that  when  he  left  any  particular 
locality  these  surroundings  went  out  of  being 
at  once,  having  served  the  sole  purpose  of 
their  creation  by  providing  him  with  a  neces- 
sary environment.  According  to  this  idea  of 
his,  when  he  journeyed  through  the  city  in  a 
car,  block  after  block  of  buildings,  and  street 
after  street,  sprang  up  instantaneously  for 
his  benefit,  as  quickly  vanishing  when  he  had 
passed  out  of  view."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  autocratic  and  imperial  delusion  of  this 
little  one  will  not  suffer  too  sudden  a  break- 
ing. It  is  a  long  distance  from  it  to  the  hard 
facts  of  life,  and  much  too  long  to  be  traversed 
in  one  step. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  art  educa- 
tion of  children  that  can  be  begun  in  the 
nursery.  The  artist  is  "  born,  not  made,"  but 
his  growth  will  be  greatly  hastened  by  judici- 
ous home  education  and  surroundings.  Chil- 
dren must  be  educated  to  a  love  for  good 
pictures  and  statues.  Education  stimulates 
appreciation  wherever  it  is  applied,  and  it 
must  precede  all  art  instruction.    In  our  col- 


leges and  schools  instruction  is  given  in 
drawing  and  modeling,  but  this  approaches 
the  matter  from  its  technical  side.  Just  as  in 
music,  so  in  art,  if  children  grow  up  accus- 
tomed to  see  about  them  what  is  purest  and 
best,  their  tastes  will  be  unconsciously  culti- 
vated to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  ever  care  for  the  cheap  or 
meretricious.  This  is  well  recognized  in 
France,  where  art  education  is  at  a  higher 
point  than  in  any  other  land.  There  children 
use  their  eyes  and  minds  as  well  as  their 
hands  in  the  midst  of  productions  in  painting 
and  sculpture  calculated  to  stimulate  and 
educate  a  true  artistic  taste. 


An  excellent  suggestion  for  the  establish- 
ment of  nursery  classes  is  made  by  a 
subscriber,  who  writes :  "  Cooking  schools 
have  long  since  been  established  in  our 
midst,  and  they  have  been  attended  by 
women  in  all  grades  of  social  standing,  many 
of  whom  know  that  they  will  never  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  culinary  skill.  Is  there 
not  an  equally  good  field  for  nursery  classes 
to  thrive  among  us,  doing  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  charity  to  poor  and  rich  alike  ? 
To  their  rooms  working  women  would  gladly 
confide  their  babies,  while  they  strive  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  living,  knowing  that  they  will 
be  well  cared  for ;  and  actual  as  well  as 
prospective  mothers  would  turn  to  this  day 
nursery  and  there  acquire  that  practical 
experience  with  infants,  the  lack  of  which 
has  caused  many  an  hour  of  needless  suffer- 
ing, and  to  whose  doors  more  than  one  death 
can  be  laid.  These  nursery  classes  could  be 
easily  established  and  successfully  carried  on 
in  every  community.  The  experience  already 
gained  in  private  nurseries  is  thus  utilized  to 
benefit  children  whose  poverty  deprives  them 
of  their  proper  care,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
practical  knowledge  of  infantile  troubles  and 
wants  is  disseminated  amongst  the  new 
generation  of  mothers."  The  idea  is  quite 
feasible,  and  its  accomplishment  would  be  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  training  school 
for  nursery  maids  which,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, has  recently  been  put  in  successful 
operation. 


FRUIT  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BY  J.  WELLINGTON  BYERS,  M.D.,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  . 
Collaborator  upon  Keating's  Cyclopedia  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Wood's  Reference  Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences,  etc. 


THE  most  natural  or  physiological  diet 
after  milk,  for  a  young  child  that  has 
passed  its  second  summer  successfully  and 
has  obtained  its  four  molar  or  jaw-teeth,  is 
bread  and  fruit.  However  unorthodox  this 
assertion  may  at  first  appear  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  regard  fruit  in  a  child's 
stomach  as  something  quite  diabolical  and 
the  sooner  out  the  better,  I  insist  upon  its 
genuineness,  providing,  of  course,  that  its 
administration  be  governed  and  accom- 
panied with  methods  of  intelligence. 
Indeed,  the  wholesomeness  of  sound,  ripe, 
fresh  fruit  is  axiomatic  and  attested  by  the 
experiences  of  all  ages  and  people  ;  and  it  is 
absurd  or  preposterous  to  proscribe  its  use 
to  healthy  children,  when  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions can  be  taken.  There  are  prin- 
ciples and  indications  influencing  the  use  of 
fruit  by  young  children  which  are  safe  and 
helpful  guides,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
deprive  them  of  this  delicacy  entirely,  with 
the  idea  that  we 'are  benefiting  and  protect- 
ing them.  Fruits  are  just  as  essential  and 
conducive  to  health  in  children  as  in  adults, 
and  unless  there  be  some  sound,  special  rea- 
son for  their  interdiction,  they  should  be 
given.  Fruits  are,  in  common  with  all  food 
purposed  for  children,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  and  limitations  of  plain,  common 
sense,  and  if  at  any  time  unpropitious  results 
attend  their  use,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  article 
per  se,  but  rather  in  some  abuse  of  it  or  of 
the  observations  which  should  govern  its  use. 
Impure  bread,  meat  and  milk  are  all  qualified 
to  disorder  the  system  and  originate  disease; 
and  no  thinking  person  would  attempt  for  a 
moment  to  give  these  to  a  child  with  the 
belief  that   they  would    be  good   for  it. 


Again,  even  when  these  articles  are  fresh  and 
sound,  they  must  be  eaten  in  suitable  quan- 
tities, upon  seasonable  occasions,  as  every 
food  is  capable  of  deranging  the  stomach  and 
setting  up  disease  if  taken  in  too  large  quan- 
tities or  at  improper  times.  Fruits  present  no 
exceptions  or  contrasts  to  these  generally  well 
known  rules  of  dietetics,  but  are  governed  in 
the  same  way,  being  perfectly  safe  and 
healthy  for  the  young  when  given  properly. 
The  three  leading  and  important  indications 
for  fruit  are,  therefore,  the  quality,  the  quan- 
tity and  the  occasion  ;  all  of  which  we  must 
be  careful  to  consider  if  we  would  expect 
its  full  good  effects  and  none  of  its  evil  con- 
sequences. 

The  eagerness  so  universally  manifested 
towards  fruit  has  its  significance  and  inter- 
pretation in  the  longings  and  promptings  of 
a  true  physiological  appetite,  and  is  not,  as 
some  would  pronounce,  a  morbid  craving  or 
freak  that  demands  interdiction  lest  it  should 
do  great  harm.  Nature,  though  at  times 
seemingly  capricious,  makes  no  mistakes  ;  she 
is  ever  mindful  of  her  creatures  and  heedful 
of  their  needs.  Offer  a  young  child,  such  as 
I  have  mentioned,  a  choice  between  fruit  and 
meat,  and  mark  the  selective  faculty.  Turn 
to  the  lower  orders  of  life  and  witness  this 
same  discriminative  and  conservative  feature 
prevailing,  though  in  a  far  more  perfect 
degree.  The  dog,  cat,  sheep,  horse,  or  in 
fact  any  of  the  herbivora  or  carnivora  will 
and  does  select  its  food  and  drink  with  an 
unerring  precision  which  fulfills  all  its  wants 
and  requirements.  Instinct  in  the  animal  is 
inherited  aptitude  for  or  knowledge  of  certain 
things,  and  even  in  the  human  family  has  its 
influence  and  counterpart,  though  in  a  much 
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less  degree  of  development  and  intensity. 
Man,  in  many  things  pertaining  to  health  and 
comfort,  whether  through  misadvised  science, 
arbitrary  practices  or  otherwise,  after  years 
of  habit  and  error  is  compelled  to  return  to 
nature  and  her  methods  for  correction. 

Children  crave  and  hunger  after  fruit,  be- 
cause their  rapidly-growing  bodies  exercise 
the  tissue-producing  functions  to  their  utmost 
limits,  and  this  constant  strain  necessitates 
extra  nutriment  and  assimilation  if  the  child 
is  to  continue  to  thrive  and  be  healthy.  Chil- 
dren digest  rapidly  and  assimilate  rapidly.  In 
the  ordinary  nitrogenous  foods  of  children 
there  is  great  lack  of  those  tonic  or  acid  prop- 
erties which  are  so  essential  to  rapid  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  grateful  to  the  child's  appetite. 
Fruits  furnish  these  particularly  desirable  ele- 
ments in  the  highest  possible  perfection,  and 
in  addition  to  their  zest-giving  properties 
they  also  prevent  a  loathing  for  other  foods, 
which  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  or  unim- 
portant complaint. 

Animal  food,  to  use  a  phrase  of  common 
parlance,  is  bolted,  or  swallowed  in  lumps. 
Not  so,  however,  with  fruit,  for  it  is  retained 
in  the  mouth  for  the  delicious  juices  to  be 
tasted  and  relished,  and  this  gives  time  for 
thorough  mastication. 

Among  the  numerous  excellencies  of  fruits 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  lessen 
the  force  and  action  of  the  heart  in  fever, 
cool  the  blood,  refresh  the  system  when  de- 
bility comes  on  in  summer,  and  correct  many 
disorders  of  digestion.  The  sour  ones  espe- 
cially are  antibilious,  and  cause  the  liver  to 
act  and  pour  out  the  bile.  Fruits  act  upon 
the  bowels,  causing  healthy  and  natural 
evacuations.  In  addition  to  these  and  other 
valuable  properties,  fruits  also  possess  the 
function  of  peptonization  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  along  with  other  foods.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  relation  to  figs,  peaches 
and  prunes,  which,  acting  upon  the  albumin- 
oids, break  them  up  and  facilitate  their  ab- 
sorption by  the  vessels  of  the  intestines. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  fruits  as  a 
food,  it  has  been  calculated  that  i  pound  of 
starch,  or  5  of  potatoes,  is  equivalent  to  about 
Si  pounds  of  grapes,  6j  of  apples,  11  of  cur- 


rants, and  12  of  strawberries.  In  the  matter 
of  albuminous  elements,  the  value  of  an  egg 
is  taken  to  be  equal  to  1  \  pounds  of  grapes,  2 
of  apples,  2  of  strawberries,  and  4  of  pears. 
These  estimates  all  speak  well  for  fruit  as  a 
food  direct,  yet  there  are  other  and  more 
subtle  qualities  which  analysis  fails  to  dis- 
cover, though  they  are  just  as  real  and 
obvious  in  their  effects  upon  the  system.  Fre- 
senius observes  in  this  connection:  "All fruits 
contain  albuminous  or  protein  substances 
which  are  tissue  producers ;  however,  they  are 
not  taken  so  much  for  this  reason  as  for  their 
vegetable  salts  and  agreeable  flavor." 

The  acids  of  fruit  are  usually  citric,  malic 
and  tartaric ;  the  first  two  being  found  in  ap- 
ples, peaches  and  pears,  and  the  tartaric  in 
grapes,  where  it  usually  exists  as  an  acid- 
potassium  salt.  In  a  general  way  contrasts 
in  flavor  or  taste  depend  upon  the  amount 
and  combination  of  the  acids  and  sugar  pre- 
sent, the  latter  being  glucose  or  fruit-sugar 
and  possessing  considerable  nutritive  and  di- 
gestive qualities.  Good  seasons,  cultivation 
and  the  character  of  soil,  are  also  quite  influ- 
ential upon  the  quality  and  flavor  of  fruits, 
that  being  better  and  more  wholesome  which 
is  attended  to,  rather  than  the  neglected  and 
wild  kinds.  Chemical  analysis  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  any  definite  or  stan- 
dard formula  for  the  various  fruits,  and  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  fluctuation  in  both 
the  amount  and  combinations  of  their  several 
components.  For  equal  quantities  of  sugar, 
pears  are  less  acid  than  apples,  though  the 
proportional  amount  of  sugar  in  grapes, 
when  ripe,  exceeds  all  others,  seldom  being 
less  than  12  and  often  as  high  as  26  percent^ 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  and  acid  not  only  varies  with  the  dif- 
ferent fruits,  but  also  with  different  varieties 
of  the  same  fruit.  For  every  unit  of  free  acid 
the  sugar  is  usually  represented  to  be  1.63  in 
plums,  3.00  in  currants,  4.34  in  strawberries, 
1 1. 16  in  apples,  20.18  in  grapes,  9.46  in  pears, 
and  least  of  all  in  peaches,  which  are  said  to 
contain  only  1.57  per  centum. 

Having  seen  from  these  estimates  of  fruit 
constituents  that  they  are  not  only  first-rate 
articles  of  diet,  contributing  in  large  propor- 
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tions  many  invaluable  and  necessary  elements 
to  the  economy,  but  that  they  are  also  real 
tonics  and  invigorators,  I  shall  now  under- 
take to  present  a  few  suggestions  and  obser- 
vations concerning  the  methods  which  should 
always  influence  or  govern  the  administration 
of  fruit  to  young  children. 

As  preliminary  to  this,  however,  I  would 
direct  attention  to  one  or  two  preparations  of 
fruit  which  are  admirable  and  universally 
liked  by  all.  The  first  of  these  is  apple  or 
fruit  water ;  and  in  sickness  it  will  be  found 
especially  adapted  and  preferable  to  the  raw 
fruit.  It  is  made  by  cutting  a  large  juicy 
pippin  into  small  pieces,  putting  them  into 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  boiling  down  to  one  ; 
strain  and  cool.  Other  fruits,  such  as  pine- 
apples, peaches,  pears,  lemons  and  oranges, 
may  all  be  used  in  similar  manner,  and  thus 
a  variety  of  pleasant  but  mildly  flavored 
drinks  be  procured,  which  are  certain  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  little  patients.  A  sound  ripe 
apple  properly  baked  is  also  a  delicacy  which 
is  not  equalled  in  point  of  digestibility  by  any 
other  article  in  the  entire  dietary,  passing  as 
it  does  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowels  per- 
fectly digested  and  prepared  for  assimilation 
in  just  one  hour  and  a  half.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  a  splendid  food,  possessing  nourishing 
elements,  but  is  in  addition  a  gentle  stimu- 
lant to  the  entire  alimentary  canal.  So  con- 
vinced have  I  become  of  this  bland  and 
soothing  action,  that  I  have  a  practice  of 
allowing  my  cases  convalescent  from  typhoid 
fever,  as  the  very  first  attempt  at  solid  food, 
the  baked  apple,  and  never  have  I  found  it 
to  occasion  the  slightest  possible  harm.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  thorough  test  of  the 
innocuousness  of  fruit,  since  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  disease  especially  the 
bowels  are  seriously  involved  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  must  necessarily  remain  susceptible 
and  delicate  for  some  time,  even  after 
apparent  recovery.  I  suggest  these  two 
preparations,  and  can  recommend  them  with 
confidence  as  worthy  of  trial. 

The  three  leading  reasons  for  allowing 
fruit  to  children  have  already  been  mentioned, 
but  in  order  that  no  misconceptions  may- 
arise,  it  is  proper  to  emphasize  them  all  with 


some  details  :  First,  as  regards  the  quality  of 
fruit,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be 
fresh,  sound,  clean  and  ripe.  M.  Pasteur, 
the  French  scientist,  has  shown  that  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  when  undergoing  even  a 
partial  process  by  decay,  contain  numerous 
micro-organisms  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, might  possibly  become  the  cause  of 
disease  if  taken  into  the  human  stomach ; 
therefore  the  importance  of  fruit  being  fresh 
and  sound  is  unquestionable.  Every  portion 
should  be  inspected,  and  that  rejected  which 
is  affected  in  the  least.  Clean  fruit  is  even 
more  important  than  sound  fruit,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  when  fruit  is  grown  near  the 
earth  it  may  contain  dangerous  bacteria,  such 
as  cause  typhoid  fever,  tetanus  or  diphtheria, 
which  exist  in  the  manure  used  to  fertilize  the 
soil.  Hence,  never  neglect  to  cleanse  the 
fruit,  influenced  by  the  notion  that  sound 
fruit  is  synonymous  with  safe  fruit,  for  such 
is  not  the  case. 

It  is  superflous  to  say  that  fruit  for  children 
should  be  ripe,  since  green  or  imperfect  kinds 
should  under  no  circumstances  ever  be  given 
them.  The  points  then  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  fruit  are  soundness,  freshness,  ripeness 
and  cleanliness,  all  equally  important.  The 
seeds,  rinds  and  foreign  parts  should  always 
be  removed,  as  they  may  become  the  source 
of  disease  if  unhappily  lodged  in  the  intestines. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fruit 
which  may  be  given  to  a  child.  Of  course  this 
will  vary  very  much.  The  attendant  should 
always  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while 
fruit  is  a  food  and  necessity,  it  is  also  a 
luxury,  and  must  not  be  abused.  Never 
encourage  a  child  to  "  fill  up  "  on  fruit  simply 
as  a  sensuous  indulgence  or  amusement,  for 
if  you  do  and  harm  results,  the  fruit  will  get 
the  blame,  when  the  real  source  of  the 
disaster  is  the  attendant.  A  child  whose 
eating  capacity  and  appetite  is  up  to  the 
average,  may  indulge  in  an  apple,  peach  or 
pear,  and  as  a  rule  it  will  not  be  too  much. 
Experience  will  be  the  best  guide  in  this 
matter,  and  in  giving  the  child  fruit  it  is  best 
to  begin  with  small  and  gradually  increasing 
quantities. 

The  particular  fruit  best  suited  to  the  child 
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will  depend  upon  its  individual  taste  and  the 
attendant's  discretion;  still  the  child's  choice 
should  be  allowed  free  exercise,  and  never 
be  totally  ignored,  as  is  often  the  case. 
'  Third:  The  time  or  occasion  in  which  to  give 
fruit  has  relation  both  to  the  daily  meals  and 
time  of  day.  Fruits  are  always  "  golden  "  in  the 
morning,  and  every  hour  thereafter  depreci- 
ate in  value  until  night,  when  they  are  worse 
than  useless  for  children — dangerous.  Never 
permit  a  child  to  gorge  itself  with  fruit  after 
a  hearty  meal  in  which  meat  and  fat  have 
been  leading  factors,  I  know  it  is  customary 
to  take  fruit  as  dessert,  but  this  is  very  wrong 
and  injurious  to  digestion ;  a  mere  conven- 
tionality of  man  and  not  a  law  of  nature. 
Fat  and  fruit  are  born  enemies,  and  they 
make  it  a  rule  to  create  a  disturbance  when- 


ever thrown  together.  If  possible,  always 
give  a  child  fruit  upon  an  empty  stomach  or 
with  bread  alone,  and  between  or  before 
meals.  Fruits,  as  all  other  food,  demand 
time  for  their  proper  digestion,  and  they 
should  be  permitted  this  if  we  expect  their 
good  effects. 

By  observing  the  rules  and  regulations  ex- 
pressed and  suggested  above,  you  will  assist 
nature  and  aid  in  directing  the  children  in  the 
right  wTay  from  the  beginning.  If  the  moral 
and  mental  foundations  are  laid  in  childhood, 
how  much  more  so  is  the  physical  constitu- 
tion. Listen  to  the  dictates  and  warnings  of 
nature.  Give  the  child  fruit  if  it  craves  it, 
and  thereby  aid  digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  open  the  bowels  in  a  natural,  physiologi- 
cal manner. 


WEANING 

BY  DAVID  WARMAN, 

^TTTHEN  shall  we  wean  the  baby?" 

W  This  is  an  important  question,  and 
is  often  fraught  with  interest,  for  weal  or  woe, 
to  both  mother  and  child.  There  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  mothers  upon  this 
subject.  Even  medical  men  differ  some- 
what as  to  the  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  whether  the 
change  should  be  abrupt  or  gradual. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  however, 
among  intelligent  medical  men,  that  the 
proper  time  for  weaning  healthy  children  is 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  months. 
There  are  of  course  some  cases  of  delicate 
children,  where  weaning  may  well  be  delayed 
for  two  or  three  months  after  the  usual 
time,  provided  the  mother's  health  continues 
good  ;  but  if  the  latter  begins  to  fail,  or  the 
supply  of  milk  begins  to  diminish,  nursing 
should  be  abandoned. 

As  a  rule,  the  weaning  of  a  child  should 
not  be  attempted  until  dentition  is  fairly  es- 
tablished ;  that  being  the  sign  that  nature  has 
prepared  the  child  for  the  alteration  of  food. 
This  is  a  safer  guide  than  any  arbitrary  rule 
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laid  down  as  to  when  children  should  be 
weaned.  Since  the  commencement  of  denti- 
tion varies  much  in  different  cases,  each  case 
must  be  judged  on  its  merits,  and  the  only 
safe  course  is  to  carefully  follow  the  indica- 
tions of  nature.  Weaning  should  always  be 
subordinate  to  dentition.  As  soon,  however, 
as  nature  provides  the  child  with  teeth,  and  it 
can  live  an  independent  existence,  it  is  better 
both  for  mother  and  child  that  it  be  weaned. 

The  principle  upon  which  maternal  suck- 
ling ought  always  to  be  founded,  is  that  the 
infant  derives  positive  gain,  and  the  mother 
sustains  7to  positive  loss.  Maternal  nursing 
should  therefore  be  discontinued,  if  there  be 
injury  done  to  either  mother  or  child.  Neither 
should  nursing  be  commenced  if,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  medical  attendant,  either  mother 
or  child  is  likely  to  be  injured. 

The  very  wide  question  of  the  transmission 
of  diseased  conditions  by  means  of  breast- 
milk  cannot  be  fully  discussed  here.  The 
chief  indications  for  the  mother  not  nursing 
her  child  are  such  hereditary  diseases  as 
scrofula,  consumption,  and  certain  diseases 
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of  the  nervous  system  ;  especially  those  that 
render  the  mother  exceedingly  impression- 
able to  mental  and  emotional  influences. 
Diseases,  like  estates,  may  be  inherited  or 
acquired,  and  no  mother  can  desire  that  her 
child  should  inherit  the  diseases  of  her  family. 

The  condition  of  the  health  of  the  mother 
is  a  grave  consideration  in  deciding  how  long 
she  may  nurse  her  child,  or  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable for  her  to  nurse  it  at  all.  Besides 
definite  diseases,  a  state  of  health  short  of 
actual  sickness  may  unfit  the  mother  for 
nursing — notably  the  condition  of  pregnancy 
forbids  suckling,  because  it  violates  in  both 
ways  the  rule  above  given ;  it  injures  both 
mother  and  child,  by  putting  upon  the  former 
an  unwarrantable  drain,  and  for  physiological 
reasons  usually  gives  the  child  a  milk  of  im- 
paired quality.  Besides,  the  coming  infant 
does  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  nutri- 
tion which  it  ought  to  have. 

The  popular  idea  prevalent,  that  a  child 
must  be  nursed  all  through  the  second  sum- 
mer, no  matter  what  the  condition  of  mother 
or  child,  is  erroneous. 

There  are  evils  accruing  to  both  mother 
and  child  from  unduly  prolonging  the  period 
of  lactation.  The  mother  usually  suffers 
from  general  debility,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia, 
and  all  its  many  irksome  symptoms.  These 
symptoms  may  all  be  relieved  by  weaning, 
and  a  due  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the 
secreting  organs.  Tonics,  such  as  iron, 
barks,  fresh  air,  exercise  and  change  to  the 
seaside  or  mountains,  etc.,  may  be  required. 
The  infant  also  suffers  when  nursed  too  long ; 
it  becomes  thin  and  flabby,  irritable  and  rest- 
less, the  movements  become  clay-colored  or 
green,  followed  by  colic  and  diarrhoea.  The 
quantity  of  the  milk  is  diminished,  and  the 
quality  rendered  defective ;  consequently  the 
child  is  not  satisfied,  and  does  not  thrive  until 
the  milk  supplied  to  it  is  equal  to  its  require- 
ments. Under  these  conditions  recourse 
must  be  had  to  either  a  wet-nurse  or  the  bottle. 

These  are  evils  that  attend  prolonged  lacta- 
tion, but  it  is  no  less  true  that  serious  dis- 
eases result  from  premature  weaning.  Rick- 
ets has  been  known  to  be  produced  by 
both  causes. 


Having  indicated  some  of  the  reasons  for 
weaning  which  are  derived  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mother,  we  will  now  mention 
those  which  the  development  of  the  child 
suggests.  The  absence  of  teeth  is  an  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  nursing ;  the  presence  of 
teeth  is  the  indication  for  weaning.  Denti- 
tion should  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease ;  it 
is  a  natural  process,  and  where  the  child  is 
healthy,  and  regularly  fed  on  suitable  food 
and  surrounded  by  favorable  hygienic  condi- 
tions, such  as  fresh  air,  baths,  cleanliness, 
etc.,  the  advent  of  the  teeth  is  frequently  not 
marked  by  any  constitutional  disturbances. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  im- 
proper food  is  added  the  irritation  of  denti- 
tion, very  serious  disturbances  occur,  such  as 
diarrhea,  colic,  convulsions,  etc.,  and  these 
untoward  results  are  often  wrongly  put  down 
to  dentition. 

In  the  absence  of  particular  circumstances 
compelling  premature  weaning,  I  believe  that 
mother's  milk,  provided  the  mother  is  in 
good  health  and  the  babe  evidently  thriving 
on  her  milk,  is  the  best  food  for  the  infant 
during  the  first  year  of  child-life.  The  in- 
fant should  be  weaned  from  the  breast  in  a 
gradual  manner.  Mothers  often  speak  of 
weaning  on  a  certain  day.  They  have  given 
but  little  artificial  food,  and  have  suckled  at 
regular  intervals,  till,  at  a  fixed  time,  they 
have  denied  the  breast  altogether.  This 
abrupt  change  of  diet  should  be  discouraged. 
It  should  only  be  recommended  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  It  is  apt  to  derange  the 
digestive  organs,  and  it  causes  fretfulness 
and  sleeplessness  on  the  part  of  the  infant 
for  a  week  or  more.  Weaning  should  be 
commenced  by  feeding  with  a  spoon  a  little 
oftener  through  the  day,  and  only  allowing 
the  child  occasionally  to  suckle  the  breast, 
and  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  nursing 
at  night.  Thus  it  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  supplied  food.  There  being  less  demand 
on  the  breast,  less  milk  is  secreted,  and  at 
last  the  breast  ceases  gradually  its  milk  form- 
ing function.  The  infant  tolerates  this  gradual 
change  of  diet,  while  it  rebels  against  sudden 
weaning,  and  by  its  fretfulness  in  the  latter  case 
increases  greatly  the  care  and  trouble  of  the 
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mother.  The  operations  of  nature  are  grad- 
ual, and  the  more  closely  we  follow  them  the 
more  able  we  become  to  act  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  which  govern  natural 
processes. 

Never  wean  a  child  in  summer,  if  you  re- 
side in  the  city,  unless  it  is  inevitable ;  nor 
within  a  month  immediately  preceding  it. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  preferring  the 
cooler  months  of  the  year  for  weaning  from 
the  breast.  In  general  I  would  always  recom- 
mend the  observance  of  this  rule.  If  the 
mother's  health  fails,  or  her  milk  becomes 
deficient  in  the  summer  months,  so  that  she 
cannot  continue  suckling  the  infant,  the  infant 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  country,  or 
a  wet-nurse  be  employed.  Many  infants  are 
sacrificed  in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the 
danger  of  weaning  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  Severe  diarrhoea,  inflammatory 
or  non-inflammatory,  is  apt  to  result. 

Having  weaned  the  child  from  the  breast, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
yet  in  a  condition  to  take  any  other  food  than 


milk  with  advantage.  Usually  the  digestive 
organs  of  an  infant  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  enable  them  to  digest  stronger 
food  than  milk  before  the  eye-teeth  are  cut. 
The  temperament  of  children  varies,  and  on 
this  difference  the  rapidity  of  their  develop- 
ment somewhat  depends.  There  are  some 
of  such  sluggish  circulation  and  lymphatic 
temperament,  that  it  may  be  advisable  to 
assist  their  vital  energy  by  a  more  liberal 
diet,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
medical  advice  on  the  question  of  diet  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Children  of  a  san- 
guine and  active  temperament  are  best 
kept  on  a  milk  and  farinaceous  food  after 
weaning.  A  more  stimulating  diet  for  them 
would  only  irritate  their  nervous  systems, 
and  make  them  ill-tempered,  peevish  and 
restless  ;  whereas  with  a  milder  food  they 
will  be  rendered  content  and  amiable. 

The  regulation  of  diet,  according  to  the 
age  and  requirements  of  the  child,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  infantile 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  ON  THE  FARM.— V. 


BY  ADELE  OBERXDORF. 


A  TOT  only  out  of  doors  do  we  instruct  and 
J_\  employ  our  little  children  on  the  farm  ; 
they  often  are  our  helping  companions  in  the 
house  as  well ;  the  kitchen  has  for  them  a 
special  attraction.  To  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  culinary  art  delights  them 
frequently  as  much  as  anything  we  can  de- 
vise for  their  amusement. 

The  farm  kitchen  does  not,  of  necessity, 
differ  greatly  from  the  kitchen  of  the  city 
home,  unless  it  be  that  it  is  more  extensively 
used,  because  all  the  cooking  and  baking 
must  be  done  at  home  ;  then  there  is  usually 
a  quantity  of  fruit,  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
disposed  of,  to  be  preserved  in  some  way 
for  winter  use.    When  mother  enters  the 


kitchen,  intending  to  establish  the  kinder- 
garten there,  suitable  work  must  at  once  be 
given  to  the  little  cooks.  If  they  are  left 
unemployed  they  will  presently  prove  an 
annoyance — idle  children  always  are,  as  many 
mothers  know  from  sad  experience.  One 
thing  necessary,  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as 
other  rooms  where  children  spend  much  of 
their  time,  is  furniture  suited  to  their  size.  A 
low  table  and  low  chairs  are  indispensable. 
I  have  often  wondered  at  the  entire  absence 
of  children's  furniture  in  households  where 
ample  provision  was  made  for  many  less  im- 
portant comforts.  Suppose  we  grown  people 
had  to  climb  up  into  chairs  that  were  in- 
tended for  persons  two  or  three  times  our 
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size,  how  uncomfortable  we  should  feel,  and 
how  little  inclined  to  work  if  we  had  to  keep 
our  arms  constantly  in  an  elevated  position 
in  order  to  reach  the  table.  Plain  chairs  and 
tables,  such  as  little  boys  and  girls  need  to 
have  in  the  kitchen,  are  very  cheap,  and  few 
homes  need  be  without  them.  Having  a 
place  of  their  own  wherein  to  work,  our  large 
table,  with  its  contents,  is  comparatively  safe 
from  little  meddling  busy-bodies.  Each 
child  should  have  hanging  in  the  kitchen 
ready  for  use  a  long,  wide  apron  to  cover  all 
its  garments,  so  that  no  damage  to  clothing 
need  be  feared.  The  hands,  of  course,  must 
be  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  the  children 
are  ready  for  work. 

This  is  bread-baking  day.  The  little  ones 
may  each  knead  a  piece  of  dough  and  mould 
it  into  small  loaves  or  rolls ;  the  process  of 
mixing  the  dough  lies  beyond  the  kinder- 
garten years,  I  think.  Let  the  children  often 
name  all  the  cereals  they  are  acquainted 
with  and  the  places  where  they  have  seen 
them  grow.  Then  we  may  extend  our  con- 
versation to  other  uses  made  of  grain  :  oats, 
mainly  used  for  feeding  horses  and  cattle ; 
barley,  a  chief  ingredient  of  beer ;  rye  made 
into  whisky,  etc.  The  story  of  the  goddess 
Ceres,  simply  told,  in  connection  with  cereals, 
will  be  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the 
children,  and  surely  be  remembered  if  told 
several  times,  and  then  repeated  by  the  little 
ones.  They  do  not  crave  new  stories — on  the 
contrary,  the  more  familiar  they  become  with 
a  story  the  better  it  pleases  them — a  well 
known  tale  seems  to  be  to  them  what  an  old 
familiar  melody  is  to  us. 

If  there  is  a  flour  mill  within  reach  our 
little  pupils  should  be  taken  to  see  how  flour 
is  made ;  a  visit  to  the  bakery  would  also 
prove  beneficial  to  their  inquiring  minds. 
In  fact,  farmers'  children  can  gain  much 
practical  knowledge  by  occasional  visits  to 
all  the  industries  represented  in  a  neighboring 
country  town.  There  is  usually  a  printer, 
blacksmith,  tinsmith,  goldsmith,  carpenter, 
painter,  butcher  and  shoemaker,  besides  the 
miller  and  baker  previously  mentioned.  Such 
visits  may  be  made  perfect  pleasure  trips  for 
little  children.    Having  obtained  the  neces- 
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sary  permission  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  to  be  inspected,  and  having 
made  an  appointment  with  him,  the  little 
visitors,  accompanied  by  their  mother  or 
father,  are  always  treated  with  much  courtesy ; 
information  is  generally  given  them  very 
liberally  and  their  questions  answered  cheer- 
fully. They  often  carry  home  keepsakes  by 
which  to  remember  their  visit,  such  as  a  card 
or  paper  they  saw  printed,  a  piece  of  tin  or 
an  old  clock  spring.  Such  gifts  children 
prize  highly  and  keep  for  a  long  time  among 
their  special  treasures. 

When  cakes  are  baked,  our  little  cooks  can 
be  made  to  do  excellent  service ;  they  become 
quite  skillful  in  beating  eggs,  sifting  flour, 
buttering  moulds,  stemming  raisins,  etc. 
They  can  learn  to  mix  a  small  cake  without 
any  assistance,  weighing  the  ingredients  on  a 
small  scale  or  measuring  them  in  a  small 
cup.  They  should  use  the  same  recipe 
until  they  know  it  perfectly,  then  another  and 
so  on.  Lessons  in  cake-baking  may  be  made 
progressive,  each  following  recipe  to  be 
somewhat  more  complicated  than  the  previous 
one.  Let  them  advance  very  slowly ;  there 
need  be  no  hurry.  If  children  learn  to  mix 
one  kind  of  cake  in  six  months,  beginning  at 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  they  will  know 
the  recipes  of  ten  different  cakes  by  the  time 
they  reach  their  ninth  or  tenth  year;  and  will 
not  every  one  consider  that  a  wonderful 
accomplishment  in  so  young  a  child  ?  A 
self-made  cake  with  some  pretty  decoration 
always  forms  a  much  appreciated  birthday 
or  Christmas  present  for  papa,  uncle,  auntie 
or  friend.  All  presents  that  children  give 
should  be  either  the  work  of  their  own  hands 
or  bought  with  their  own  money ;  then  the 
praise  and  thank*  bestowed  on  them  will 
stimulate  them  to  further  exertions  or  increase 
their  willingness  to  spend  some  of  their  small 
funds  for  the  pleasure  of  others.  I  hope  our 
simple-minded  country  children  may  never 
learn  the  deceit  I  have  so  often  seen  practiced 
by  well-meaning,  though  unwise  parents, 
who  buy  presents  for  their  children  to  give  to 
friends  or  relatives  on  festive  occasions.  If  a 
present  is  bought  without  the  child's  previous 
knowledge  or  wish,  and  with  some  one  else's 
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money,  what  merit  has  the  child  in  the  giving, 
and  what  right  to  accept  the  receiver's  warm 
terms  of  pleasure  and  praise? 

In  preparing  vegetables  for  cooking,  our 
little  ones  may  be  also  made  quite  helpful. 
They  can  make  but  little  use  of  the  knife 
while  so  young,  but  they  may  wash  potatoes 
and  other  root  vegetables  while  we  do  the 
peeling.  When  there  are  peas  to  hull,  beans 
to  string,  cherries  to  seed,  strawberries  to 
stem  or  apples  to  peel,  we  are  glad  to 
exchange  the  hot  kitchen  for  the  cool  piazza 
or  some  other  shady  spot  to  work  in.  Our 
little  cooks  are  sure  to  crowd  around  us  to 
help.  They  know  mamma  will  tell  them  a 
story,  play  a  game  of  guessing,  or  some 
other  mode  of  amusement,  while  the  work  is 
in  progress.  The  time  consumed  by  any 
mechanical  work  can  often  be  employed  for 
the  mental  culture  of  our  little  ones  as  well, 
and  the  teaching,  if  skillfully  done,  will  give 
both  work  and  study  the  appearance  of  play  ; 
both  will  be  sought  by  our  little  pupils  rather 
than  shunned. 

Peelings  of  fruit  and  vegetables  the  chil- 
dren may  use  for  feeding  their  pet  animals,  if 
they  have  any.  White  rabbits,  guinea  pigs 
or  squirrels  can  be  kept  on  a  farm  with  little 
trouble  and  expense ;  they  furnish  our  little 
ones  much  amusement  and  many  opportu- 
nities for  observing  their  habits.  They  will 
see,  for  example,  that  mamma  rabbit  pulls 
her  own  hair  to  make  a  soft,  warm  bed  for 
her  naked,  feeble  young,  and  this  warm  hair 
clings  to  her  babies  like  a  coat  of  fur.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  curious  facts  our  children 
may  learn  about  their  little  pets. 

Carrying  firewood  to  the  kitchen  is  a  task 
that  farmers'  children  are  usually  expected 
to  perform,  though  they  but,rarely  do  it  cheer- 
fully. I  have  devised  a  plan  for  turning  this 
work  into  play,  and  am  always  supplied  with 
fuel  without  any  trouble.  The  wood-pile, 
about  twenty  steps  from  the  house,  is  a 
neighboring  town ;  the  little  wagon  is  the 
train  ;  the  children  are  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man. I  give  orders  that  the  men  make  ready 
the  train  and  get  a  carload  of  lumber  from 
Blanktown.  A  moment  later  the  whistle  is 
heard,  the  bell  is  rung  and  the  train  set  in 


motion  with  considerable  puffing,  to  make 
the  whole  performance  appear  like  a  reality. 
The  little  ones  take  great  pride  in  making 
fast  time,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  return 
of  the  train  is  announced,  the  brakeman  call- 
ing aloud  the  name  of  the  station.  The 
work  of  the  trainmen  being  accomplished  I 
tell  them  to  hire  a  strong  man  to  unload  the 
cars.  Children  usually  consider  strength  a 
special  merit  and  will  go  to  the  work  with 
airs  of  great  importance. 

There  is  no  necessity,  nor  do  I  deem  it 
desirable,  to  make  any  distinction  of  sex  in 
employing  small  children  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
house.  The  city  kindergarten  uses  the  same 
material  for  both  sexes,  why  should  not  we  ? 
Boys  like  to  learn  something  of  cooking, 
sewing  and  housework,  while  handling  gar- 
den or  other  tools  can  do  our  little  girls  no 
harm,  and  the  healthy  exercise  of  their  use 
will  surely  prove  a  benefit  to  the  weaker  sex. 

Not  infrequently  mother  finds  her  little 
pupils  follow  her  into  the  dairy.  Most  of  the 
work  in  this  department  requires  more 
strength  and  skill  than  they  have  as  yet 
attained,  unless  they  have  a  little  dairy  of 
their  own,  which  can  be  managed  without 
much  trouble.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  small 
tin  pans  are  placed  on  a  low  shelf  within  the 
childrens'  easy  reach ;  these  are  filled,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  at  each  milking.  If  there 
are  several  children  it  is  best  to  let  them  be 
dairymaid  or  man  in  turns.  They  can 
gather  the  cream  into  a  small  jar,  skimming 
a  few  of  their  pans  each  day.  A  small 
churn  can  be  made  for  them  of  tin ;  toy 
churns  are  usually  unsatisfactory.  Lifting 
from  the  churn  the  small  lump  of  butter, 
each  time  our  little  workers  succeed  in  mak- 
ing some,  is,  of  course,  a  happy  event ;  and 
moulding  it  into  a  ball  or  roll  (cylinder 
shaped)  is  a  good  exercise  and  one  that  they 
much  delight  in. 

Where  the  dairy  on  the  farm  is  only 
intended  to  provide  the  family  with  its  pro- 
duce, and  the  churning  &  done  in  small 
quantities,  the  children  may  often  work  the 
churn  in  turns  ;  such  work  must  always  be 
made  attractive  in  some  way  or  be  voluntary, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  cheerful  spirit. 


THE  BABY'S  MIND:  STUDIES  IN  INFANT 
PSYCHOLOGY.*— I. 


BY  ELIZABETH  STOW  BROWN,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IN  the  study  of  infant  psychology  the  aes- 
thetic and  the  scientific  interest  divide 
babyhood  between  them.  To  observe  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  demands 
long  and  patient  watching  of  the  infant, 
while  no  observer  can  be  blind  to  the  ideal 
loveliness  of  a  "  child  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God." 

The  most  poetic  beauty  of  human  life  is 
found  in  infancy.  Painting  and  sculpture, 
since  the  arts  were  known,  as  well  as  poetry 
and  music,  have  laid  their  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  babyhood.  Religion  exalts  infancy 
in  the  wondrous  Christ-child  ;  and  philosophy, 
in  Wordsworth's  expression  of  Plato's 
thought,  touches  the  mystery  of  birth  and  life 
and  immortality,  in  the  well-known  lines : 

"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar." 

While  to  mothers  and  to  all  child-lovers 
the  beauty  of  infancy  appeals,  in  its  "joy  and 
guileless  innocence" — that  beauty  which  De 
Ouincey  sees  reflected  in  the  kitten,  the  lamb 
and  the  fawn — yet  the  sober  scientist,  un- 
touched by  this  poetic  aspect  of  the  little 
child,  has  until  recent  years  seen  but  meager 
material  for  his  interest  or  his  admiration. 
Considering  this  obtuseness  of  the  scientist, 
passing  unrebuked  for  centuries,  there  is  no 
prouder  achievement  of  the  recently-devel- 
oped science  of  biology  than  to  have  justified 
the  existence  of  the  baby.  The  scientific 
papa  has  now  invaded  the  nursery  and  dis- 
covered there  the  greatest  wonder  that  evolu- 

*  Read  before  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Anthropol- 
°&y.  April,  1889. 


tion  has  to  show — an  object  worthy  of  the 
closest  study,  rich  in  the  possibilities  of  re- 
ward for  the  patient  observer. 

The  science  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  consciousness,  for  ages 
confined  its  conclusions  to  facts  obtained 
from  introspection  alone,  observation  and 
comparison  having  no  share  in  its  method. 
As  Haeckel  wrote  some  years  ago,  "  The 
human  mind,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  great 
majority  of  psychological  works,  is  only  the 
one-sided  mind  of  a  learned  philosopher." 
But  the  modern  psychologist,  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  positive  science,  which  seeks  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  development  of 
objects  of  investigation,  has  come  to  feel  that 
he  must  study  mind  in  its  simplest  forms  be- 
fore he  can  justly  explain  its  complex  and 
intricate  workings.  And  to  follow  this  proc- 
ess of  "werden"  "  becoming,"  leads  him  to 
the  study  of  the  lower  animals,  of  savages, 
and  of  babies. 

The  nervous  system  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are 
revealed.  Physiological  psychology  investi- 
gates these  relations  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, seeks  to  formulate  therefrom  conclusions 
as  to  the  laws  and  nature  of  the  mind,  and 
opens  its  research  with  the  beginnings  of 
life  and  activity.  The  question  as  to  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  nervous 
mechanism  and  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness has  advocates  on  both  sides.  One 
class  would  refer  all  mental  development  to 
the  evolution  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  other  claims  the  existence  of  a  "  real 
unit-being  "  (as  Professor  Ladd  calls  it),  the 
mind,  undergoing  a  process  of  development 
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according  to  laws  of  its  own.  There  is  seen 
a  general  correspondence  between  the  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  development  of  both 
mind  and  brain.  Arrested  development  of 
brain  is  accompanied  by  arrested  develop- 
ment of  mind.  Degeneration  of  the  tissues 
of  the  brain  substance  is  associated  with 
impaired  function.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
of  life,  the  development  of  mind  and  body 
keep  about  the  same  relation  ;  but  later,  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  mental  phenom- 
ena are,  to  many  observers,  not  satisfactorily- 
accounted  for  by  the  evolution  of  the  brain. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  brute  and  human 
mind,  Romanes,  the  latest  authority  on  the 
subject,  says  that  they  are  essentially  different, 
a  difference  not  merely  one  of  degree,  but  of 
intrinsic  character.  Romanes  considers  the 
principal  proof  to  be  that  the  brute  mind 
forms  only  percepts,  never  true  concepts, 
though  capable  of  a  simple  form  of  general- 
ization. This  generalization,  which  is 
unconscious,  Romanes  names  a  recept. 

The  bearings  of  evolution  on  the  facts  of 
child  life  are  of  great  interest.  The  child's 
intelligence  shows  at  successive  stages  the 
steps  in  the  history  of  mankind  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  James  Sully  says : 
"  The  first  years  of  a  child's  life  are  of 
peculiar  antiquarian  interest.  His  first  years 
correspond  to  the  earliest  known  stages  of 
human  history.  The  naive  conceptions  of 
nature,  the  fanciful  animistic  ideas  of  things, 
rude  emotions  of  terror,  are  traits  of  early 
progenitors."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  said 
that  "man  is  a  sort  of  compendium  of  animal 
nature,  paralleling  nature."  Another  adds: 
"The  civilized  individual  is  thus  a  kind  of 
shorthand  record  of  nature's  far-reaching 
work  of  organizing."  And  Haeckel  says: 
"  The  evolution  of  the  mind  in  each  child 
is  only  a  brief  reproduction  of  that  long 
phylogenetic  process." 

The  phenomena  of  consciousness  may  be 
studied  by  the  introspective  method,  the 
comparative  method,  and  the  genetic 
method.  The  science  can  be  only  com- 
plete when  all  the  facts  and  laws  gathered 
from  these  three  sources  are  brought 
together.     Introspection   is    the  scholar's 


study  of  himself.  Comparison  studies  the 
intelligence  of  animals,  the  human  mind  at 
various  stages  of  life,  the  mind  of  the  sav- 
age, of  different  races  and  nationalities,  and 
minds  disordered  and  defective.  The  gen- 
etic method  concerns  itself  with  the  study 
of  the  development  of  the  human  mind  from 
the  first  evidences  of  life  and  activity. 

The  present  age  may  be  fitly  called  that  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  child.  The  new  educa- 
tion, inspired,  as  some  one  says,  "  by  that  en- 
thusiasm for  childhood  which  shows  itself  in 
a  kind  of  consuming  passion  in  such  men  as 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,"  has  raised  child- 
hood and  the  needs  of  its  awakening  intelli- 
gence to  an  importance  worthy  the  serious 
pondering  of  grave  philosophers.  It  founds 
its  work  on  the  loving  study  of  child  na- 
ture. 

The-  study  of  the  infant  mind  demands 
observation  and  careful,  trustworthy  records. 
In  i88i,the  American  Social  Science  Associ- 
tion  took  up  the  subject  and  tried  to  encour- 
age mothers  to  record  the  development  of 
their  children.  The  educational  value  to  the 
mothers  of  such  observations  is  very  great, 
but  it  is  only  a  very  exceptional  parent's 
record  (either  of  father  or  mother)  that  is  of 
any  scientific  value.  The  psychologist  who 
wishes  to  collect  such  material  in  that  way 
must  use  great  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
parent  who  observes.  The  Woman's  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  Washington  (of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  corresponding 
member),  publishes  a  book  setting  forth  a 
plan  for  the  record.  The  British  Medical 
Asssociation  has  a  collective  investigation 
committee,  whose  object  is  to  collect  data 
on  "  child  growth."  The  association  pub- 
lishes a  book  with  questions  to  be  answered, 
directions  for  taking  measurements,  testing 
the  senses,  and  for  other  observations.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  duplicate  of  such 
records,  when  sent  to  the  association  to  be 
put  on  file,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  guar- 
antee of  its  truthfulness  from  the  medical 
adviser  of  the  family.  There  are  several 
other  forms  of  "  mother's  records "  (so- 
called)  to  be  found  in  the  book  stores. 

A  number  of  biologists  and  psychologists 
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have  studied  their  own  or  others'  children  in 
this  way :  among  physicians,  Tiedeman,  Sig- 
ismund  and  Lobisch ;  among  naturalists, 
Darwin  and  Preyer ;  among  psychologists, 
Perez,  Taine,  Pollok,  Champneys  and  Sully ; 
among  educators,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 
Some  of  these  learned  gentlemen  would  have 
us  think  that  the  father  is  the  proper  person  to 
make  this  record,  that  the  mother  is  carried 
away  by  "  baby-worship "  into  rhapsodies 
that  are  not  pertinent  to  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  work.  "  Yet,"  Sully  tells  us,  "  one 
who  has  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  pretty  and 
humorous  traits  of  infant  life  is  all  the  better 
qualified  for  a  close  scientific  observation  of 
its  processses.  Only,  the  aesthetic  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  scientific."  And  again: 
"  Understanding  the  child's  mental  workings 
presupposes  a  habit  of  steeping  the  mind  in 
the  atmosphere  of  child-life."  Can  any  one 
fill  these  requirements  better  than  the 
mother  ? 

Preyer,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena,  for  two  years  took  three 
"  sittings  "  a  day  in  the  nursery  with  his 
infant  son.  He  has  given  us  the  most  com- 
plete history  of  a  child,  and  the  most  scientific 
one  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Taine, 
Darwin,  Champneys  and  Sully  have  given  us 
other  good  records  of  single  children.  Perez, 
thinking  it  of  greater  value  to  bring  together 
the  notes  on  different  children,  has  published 
in  his  very  interesting  little  book  a  vast  num- 
ber of  observations  on  a  great  many  different 
children,  making  some  very  useful  com- 
parisons. Mr.  Alcott  has  left  fragments  of 
the  history  of  his  oldest  daughter. 

In  the  imperfect  records  that  I  "have 
brought  together  in  this  paper  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  any  doubtful  material. 
The  infants  whom  I  shall  introduce  into  this 
sketch  of  "  infant  psychology,"  I  will  name 
"Baby  A,"  "  B,"  "  C,"  and  so  on.  The 
letters  up  to  "  H  "  belong  to  children  ob- 
served by  me  at  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum, 
several  years  ago,  when  I  held  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  house  staff  of  that  institution. 
The  other  records,  presented  now  for  the  first 
time,  are  those  that  have  been  made  by  intel- 
ligent mothers  among  my  acquaintance.  In 


the  presentation  of  the  subject,  the  observa- 
tions may  be  classified  in  the  order  of : 

The  Senses. 
Motor  Activity. 
Will. 

Sentiments. 

Consciousness  of  the  Ego. 

Memory. 

Reasoning. 

Musical  sense. 

Language  and  Expression. 

Physiologists  teach  that  the  child's  brain 
grows  as  much  in  the  first  year  as  in  the 
whole  of  its  after  life ;  and  that,  in  their 
relative  proportions,  the  lobes  of  the  brain  in 
a  new-born  child  hold  just  the  mean  between 
those  of  a  chimpanzee  and  an  adult  man. 

The  senses  have  been  called  the  "  gate- 
ways of  knowledge."  Three  of  the  five  are 
intellectual — sight,  hearing  and  touch  ;  while 
smell  and  taste  are  concerned  also  in  the 
functions  of  organic  life.  As  all  percepts, 
depend  on  sense  impressions,  and  as  these 
percepts  must  precede  concepts,  will  and 
reason,  it  is  seen  that  the  study  of  the  senses 
is  of  the  first  importance. 

The  Abbe  Condillac  presented  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  statue  receiving  first  only  the 
sense  of  smell,  next  hearing  and  taste,  then 
sight,  and  finally  touch ;  and  at  each  stage 
he  described  the  spiritual  state  of  the  statue. 
Such  a  method  of  study  of  the  senses  appealed 
to  the  poetic  imagination,  but  was  hardly  a 
just  comparison  ;  yet,  the  new-born  babe  is. 
blind  and  deaf,  the  senses  are  gradually 
developed,  each  bringing  more  light  to  the 
inner  darkness  of  the  little  stranger. 

Sight,  Ribot  tells  us,  is  the  most  noble, 
most  intellectual  of  all  the  senses,  and  the 
most  important  for  science  and  aesthetics. 
The  points  of  interest  in  regard  to  sight  are  the 
sensibility  to  light,  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
and  lids,  the  seeing  near  and  distant  objects, 
the  direction  of  the  look,  the  distinguishing 
of  colors,  and  the  understanding  of  what  is 
seen.  The  child  at  first  dreads  a  strong 
light,  the  lids  close  instinctively.  Later,  a 
bright  light  is  enjoyed.  The  reflex  of  the  eye 
to  bright  light  is  of  common  observation. 
You  remember  in  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," the  pathetic  little  incident  of  the  dis- 
covery that  Baby  Muriel  was  blind  :  "  Dr. 
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Jessop  passed  the  candle  before  her  eyes 
many  times,  once  so  close  that  it  nearly 
touched  her  face ;  but  the  full,  quiet  eyes 
never  blenched  nor  closed." 

The  eyeballs  have  to  learn  to  move  to- 
gether. At  first  the  muscles  do  not  co-ordi- 
nate, and  the  occasional  squint  of  a  baby 
gives  unnecessary  alarm.  The  power  of  mak- 
ing the  muscles  act  together  is  acquired,  and 
bears  upon  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
perception  of  space.  Winking  expresses  sur- 
prise or  fright ;  wide  opening  of  the  lids  means 
wonder.  As  to  near  and  distant  vision, 
the  pupil  does  not  show  contraction  with 
convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes  upon  a 
near  object  until  from  two  to  six  weeks  after 
birth  ;  while"  the  pupil  reflex  to  light  is  pre- 
sent immediately  after  birth.  Perception  of 
distance  has  to  be  entirely  acquired. 


The  study  of  the  color  sense  is  a  very7  inter- 
esting one  from  an  anthropological  point  of 
view,  since,  as  Grant  Allen  says,  the  love  of 
color  forms  a  striking  characteristic  of  man- 
kind. The  bright  colors  are  preferred  by 
children.  All  dislike  black.  Ruskin  tells  us 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  color-sense ;  that  a 
"  Greek  would  have  regarded  the  apple-blos- 
som simply  with  the  eyes  of  a  Devonshire 
farmer,  as  bearing  on  the  probable  price  of 
cider;"  and  that  "  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
and  other  semi-civilized  nations,  can  color 
better  than  we  do ;  and  an  Indian  shawl  or  a 
Chinese  vase,  are  still  an  invention  of  color 
inimitable  by  us."  It  is  said  that  the  people 
of  India  are  able  to  perceive  three  hundred 
different  shades  of  color  not  perceptible  to 
European  eyes. 

( To  be  continued?) 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST  FR 

German  Babies. 

THE  American  mother  in  a  foreign  land  finds 
much  in  the  care  of  children  that  must  im- 
press her  as  strange,  and  occasionally  something 
worthy  at  least  of  consideration.  Let  us  fancy 
ourselves  for  an  hour  on  a  bright  summer  day  in  a 
German  city.  Here  is  a  park.  It  is  full  of  little 
people  accompanied  by  mothers,  nurses  and  older 
children.  Most  of  the  children  from  one  to  five 
years  old  have  bare  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
many  wear  socks  instead  of  stockings,  leaving 
much  of  the  leg  bare.  Some  of  the  children  are 
terribly  bow-legged  ;  these  are  mostly  among  the 
poorly  dressed  ones. 

What  strange-looking  baby-carriages  we  see 
all  about !  All  the  little  babies  are  riding  back- 
wards in  carriages  consisting  of  a  large  basket 
more  or  less  elaborate,  on  wheels,  and  provided 
with  an  oil-cloth  top.  This  in  turn  is  curtained 
in  front,  so  that  every  ray  of  light  can  be  shut 
away  from  the  little  inmate's  face.  Then  the 
front  part  of  the  carriage  is  piled  high  with  a  fat 
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feather  pillow  to  keep  the  poor  baby  from  freez- 
ing !  Larger  children  are  riding  in  vehicles  that 
are  really  nothing  but  perambulating  chairs,  from 
which  they  can  easily  alight  without  help.  Evi- 
dently children  are  not  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  being  wheeled  about  until  they  are  good-sized 
boys  and  girls,  unless,  indeed,  they  have  too 
many,  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Perhaps  we 
shall  have  to  remove  even  that  one  exception, 
for  here  comes  a  woman  wheeling  a  big  basket- 
carriage  with  the  baby,  while  two  larger  children 
are  perched  on  in  front. 

She  looks  good-natured.  Let  us  ask  her  to 
show  us  the  baby.  The  other  children  are  taken 
down,  the  curtains  are  pushed  aside,  and  a  queer 
little  bundle  revealed.  How  can  that  baby  be 
dressed  ?  We  see  a  head  and  arms  emerging 
from  an  embroidered  white  pillow.  "  The  baby 
is  two  months  old,"  the  nurse  tells  us  ;  "yes,  he 
will  stay  in  that  pillow  until  he  is  three  months 
old,  then  he  will  have  dresses.  Many  children 
here  are  bound  up  in  long  strips  of  cloth  when 
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they  are  three  months  old — wound  up  from  their 
feet  to  their  waists;  but  this  baby  won't  be.  The 
baby  can't  use  its  legs,  and  often  becomes  bow- 
legged  when  it  is  wrapped  up  so."  "  But  do  you 
say  that  the  baby  doesn't  wear  dresses  now?" 
"  Certainly;  he  has  only  a  little  cotton  shirt  and 
knitted  cotton  jacket,  both  open  in  the  back,  and 
reaching,  when  the  shirt  is  folded  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  jacket,  to  the  baby's  waist.  These 
are  fastened  at  the  neck  by  tying,  and  below  by 
folding  together,  without  pinning.  For  the  rest 
of  his  clothing  he  has  only  a  blanket,  a  piece  of 
rubber  cloth,  and  the  requisite  number  of  diapers, 
beside  the  pillow.  These  diapers  are  laid  upon 
the  blanket  in  the  proper  order,  one  upon  another; 
the  baby  is  laid  upon  them,  with  the  top  of  the 
blanket  reaching  the  armpits,  and  then  he  is  care- 
fully wrapped  in  again  without  pins."  "Doesn't 
he  kick  those  things  off?"  we  ask.  "Yes;  as  he 
gets  stronger,  he  has  to  be  watched  or  he  may 
get]  uncovered."  "And  then  the  pillow?" 
"Yes;  after  be  is  rolled  in  his  blanket  he  is  laid 
upon  this  pillow — some  people  use  horse-hair 
instead  of  feathers— and  tied  in." 

And  she  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  mechanism  of 
this  peculiar-looking  arrangement.  The  peculi- 
arity is  all  in  the 
pillow  -  slip,  which 
is  like  two  slips  of 
the  same  width  but 
different  in  length, 
sewed  together  by 
one  edge  of  the  open- 
ing; while  additional 
pieces  of  cloth,  sup- 
plied with  tapes  for 
tying  together,  and 
of  the  same  length 
as  the  shorter  slip, 
are  sewed  to  the  side 
of  the  longer  one. 
The  baby  is  laid  up- 
on the  large  pillow, 
the  two  wing-like 
pieces  are  brought  together  and  tied  over  him, 
and  then  the  smaller  slip,  which  contains  a  small 
pillow,  or  possibly  a  folded  blanket,  is  brought 
up  over  these  and  tied,  so  that  the  baby  is  snug 
and  warm." 

"Does  he  stay  in  that  pillow  all  the  time?" 
we  ask.  "Yes,  until  he  is  three  months  old;  it  is 
his  dress,  and  his  carriage  is  his  home.  He  lives 
in  it  day  and  night,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  he  can  be  kept  there.  He  is  seldom  taken 


out  except  for  his  baths.  He  has  a  swim  every 
morning  in  water  of  blood  heat,  only  his  head 
being  supported  by  the  hand,  and  every  evening 
he  has  a  sponge  bath."  "  But  he  is  taken  out  to 
eat,  of  course?"  "  No  ;  he  is  a  bottle  baby." 
"Isn't  it  customary  for  German  women  to  nurse 
their  own  children  ?"  "Those  of  the  higher  classes 
very  seldom  do;  they  cither  secure  a  wet-nurse 
or  feed  with  sterilized  milk."  We  reflect  that 
wet-nurses  are  easily  obtained  because  of  the 
large  number  of  mothers  found  among  the  un- 
married servant  girls.    The  poor  babies  ! 

"Does  the  baby  sleep  well?"  we  ask,  just  as 
we  are  about  to  pass  on.  "Oh,  yes;  he  sleeps 
all  night  without  waking  at  all."  "But  he  is 
fed  during  the  night?"  "No;  children  are 
usually  trained  in  their  first  weeks  to  sleep  all 
night  without  waking."  "  Don't  they  cry  a  good 
deal?"  "Yes,  at  first,  until  they  get  accustomed 
to  it.  They  have  to  be  taught  gradually.  But 
by  the  time  they  are  from  three  to  five  weeks  old 
they  will  usually  sleep  through  every  night,  if  they 
are  healthy."  We  thank  the  good  woman,  walk 
on  and  reflect.  Mrs.  Walter  Miller. 

Leipsic. 

Japanese-English. 

I AM  a  devoted  admirer  of  Babyhood,  and 
unspeakably  thankful  for  such  a  precious  mag- 
azine, such  an  invaluable  help  to  mothers.  Here 
in  Japan  I  realize  the  need  of  such  a  paper  very 
deeply. 

The  Japanese  mothers  are  pitifully  ignorant.  A 
few  days  since  a  poor,  sick  infant  of  ten  months, 
suffering  intestinal  disorders,  came  under  my  ob- 
servation; its  mother  had  not  sufficient  nourish- 
ment for  it, and  she  was  too  poor  to  buy  cow's  milk, 
which  costs  about  eighteen  cents  a  quart,  and  so 
she  was  feeding  the  poor  defenceless  waif  a  kind  of 
cheap,  dirty  confectionery.  We  often  wonder 
how  the  Japanese  manage  to  live  on  their  starva- 
tion rations. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  an  effort  of  a  Japanese 
girl  in  the  line  of  English  composition  may  amuse 
and  interest  some  readers  as  much  as  the  "Essay 
on  the  Whale,"  several  months  ago,  did  us  : 

"  SIR  WALTER  AND  THE  LION." 

"England  went  to  attack  Turkey  when  he  re- 
fused to  let  in  the  foreigners  to  his  country. 

"  Among  the  English  soldiers  was  the  man  who 
is  called  Sir  Walter.  One  day  while  he  was 
crossing  the  desert,  he  immediately  heard  a  voice 
of  scream.    Softly  following  to  its  direction,  he 
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soon  discovered  the  Lion,  that  was  suffering  with 
immense  snake  winding  around  the  body,  and 
the  Lion  seemed  just  begging  the  relief  to  him,  so 
he  soon  cut  the  snake  in  pieces  which  rolled  on 
the  body  and  saved  his  life. 

"  Hereafter  Lion  became  the  pet  of  Sir  Walter, 
and  was  always  following  like  a  dog.  The  Lion 
is  the  King  of  beasts,  so  it  seems  hurt  the  men  as 
much  as  can,  but  he  never  hurt  Sir  Walter  at  all. 

"The  war  finished  and  time  had  come  to  say 
farewell  to  ever-loving  Lion,  but  he  did  not  want 
to  leave  Lion  only,  so  he  went  to  the  captain  and 
requested  about  the  Lion  going  with  him,  and 
gave  him  many  gold,  but  did  not  permitted,  so 
he  obliged  to  leave  him. 

"  The  ship  was  sailed  out  just  in  same  time  the 
Lion  was  seeing  at  him  from  the  seashore  with 
sadly  view.  Immediately  the  Lion  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  go  to  Sir  Walter,  but  the  ship  was  sail- 
ing fast  with  great  velocity,  though  he  wanted  to 
go  after  Sir  Walter. 

"Finally  it  could  not  reach  it  so  that  he  drowned 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Oh  !  how  he  was  a 
sweet  Lion  ! 

"Even  the  Lion  don"t  forget  the  kindness  of 
Master,  so  if  we  are  not  help  each  other  we  must 
ashamed  to  this  Lion." 

Another  girl  wrote: 

"  That  Lion  enjoyed  very  much,  hid  his  pre- 
vious cruel,  shook  his  tail  like  dogs,  acted  very 
lovely,  and  did  not  harm  men  at  all,  so  became 
in  favor."  Laura  De  Lany  Garst. 

Shonai,  Japan. 

"La  Grippe"  Explores  Italy. 

THE  Heir  Graf  was  born  in  Austria.  Some- 
body gave  him  the  name  because  he  was  such 
a  sturdy,  square-built  little  edifice,  like  a  tower  or 
a  turret  or  a  battlement,  that  he  seemed  to  de- 
mand a  name  in  keeping  with  other  institutions 
of  the  country.  But  now  his  name  has  been 
changed  in  a  way  we  all  think  very  sweet.  Bud 
began  it  by  calling  him  "  Folly."  He  is  her  be- 
loved playmate  and  favorite  nurse.  Every  morn- 
ning,  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed,  she  goes  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  calls  up  in  her  ringing  baby 
tones:  "Folly,  Folly,  com!"  Close  behind 
Star  follows  suit:  "Folly,  Folly,  cum!"  The 
last  word  very  emphatic. 

Then  comes  the  ready  response  "  Komm  schon! 
In  just  a  minute,  Babilies  !" 

He  has  a  round  yellow  head,  which  Mamsey 
calls  his  polenta  kopf;  big,  brown  eyts  that  give 
you  a  straight,  honest  look;  a  funny  little  nose, 


which  we  sincerely  hope  will  improve  with  age  ; 
a  generous  mouth,  in  which  teeth  and  no  teeth 
alternate  with  surprising  regularity;  but  which 
smiles  except  when  it  laughs— or  except  when  it 
gets  its  bull-dog  look,  that  comes  when  the  Herr 
Graf  loses  his  little  temper.  Folly  never  loses  his 
temper,  so  we  love  this  name  best. 

The  round  face  is  always  bright  and  clean,  but 
the  little  lad  has  trouble  with  his  stockings : 
a  mysterious  trouble,  hard  to  understand,  because 
Bonnie's,  adjusted  in  exactly  the  same  way,  are 
always  smooth  and  tidy.  But  Folly's  stockings 
always  work  down,  and  his  scraps  of  trousers 
work  up,  leaving  a  doleful  desert  of  gray  flannt) 
under-drawer  just  at  the  knee.  Two  hands 
always  in  his  pockets,  two  lips  always  puckered 
up  into  a  whistle,  two  little  feet  (often  muddy) 
always  ready  to  run  cheerfully  on  everybody's 
errands  ;  this  is  our  Herr  Graf.  He  is  the  best 
little  nurse  in  the  world,  and  just  now  when  we 
all  had  the  influenza,  Bonnie  and  Folly  took 
entire  care  of  the  twins,  because  Mamsey  and 
Nursey  were  both  ill  at  the  same  time.  You  may 
imagine  how  the  babies  reveled  in  their  freedom 
and  felt  like  big  folks. 

One  day  we  sent  him  to  San  Domenico  for  bis- 
cuit and  candles  ;  but  when  he  came  home  they 
were  all  huddled  up  in  his  arms — anyhow.  "I 
dwopped  the  bithcotti  twithe,  and  the  candles 
twithe,  and  now  I  don't  know  which  is  which.'' 
But  the  candles  burned  just  as  brightly,  and  the 
babies  appreciated  the  biscuit. 

We  all  laughed  at  the  influenza — before  it  came 
—  except  Don,  who  dreaded  it.  Mamsey  thought 
after  many  efforts  that  she  had  weakened  his 
fears,  and  said  finally:  "Now,  Don,  tell  me 
truly,  which  would  you  rather  should  have  the 
influenza,  you  or  Mamsey?"  Truth  struggled 
with  reluctance,  but  truth  triumphed.  In  a  very 
low  tone  Don  replied:  "  I  think — I  would  rather — 
you  had  it,  Mamsey!"  Mamsey  laughed  and 
went  on  with  Bonnie's  piano  lesson.  Five  min- 
utes later  Don  came  back,  and  a  meek  arm  stole 
around  Mamsey's  neck,  while  he  said  in  his  old- 
fashioned  way: 

"I  wouldn't  like  you  to  have  it,  Mamsey.  I'd 
much  rather  have  it  myself,  and  I've  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  it  comes  I'll  just  bear  it;  even  if  it 
aches  me,  aches  me. " 

"  Influentha,  bah!  'Tis  nothing!"  quoth  the 
Herr  Graf.    "  Influentha,  ma  che  !" 

Baby  Rosebud  was  the  first  to  have  it  among 
the  children,  and  Don  the  next.  Poor  Don  had 
to  stay  upstairs  in  his  own  room,  away  from  the 
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family  and  alone  mostly,  because  so  many  were 
ill  that  for  four  days  there  were  only  Auntie  Peg 
and  a  kind  neighbor  to  do  everything.  But  Bon- 
nie and  Folly  visited  him,  the  good  doctor  tended 
him,  while  Auntie  Peg  and  La  Signora  gave  him 
broth  and  powders  and  stayed  with  him  all  they 
could.  Meanwhile  messages  passed  between  him 
and  Mamsey  after  this  wise  : 

The  Herr  Graf  arrives  on  the  scene,  "tifam- 
sey,  Don  thends  you  hith  dearetht  love,  and  that 
he  ith  beiter;  he  wishts  an  answer."  "Please 
give  Don  my  dearest  love,  and  tell  him  I  am  very 
glad,  and  I  am  better  too." 

Don  had  his  books,  which  were  a  great  com- 
fort; the  coverlet  was  strewn  with  them.  Over- 
Mead,  which  had  been  sent  him  for  Christmas,  as 
also  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy ;  a  book  of  German 
Marchen,  and  one  of  Italian  stories:  Hooker's 
Child's  Book  of  Nature,  one  of  his  birthday  gifts, 
w  hich  he  read  through  diligently  five  times,  and 
then  announced  gravely  that  he  "knew  much 
more  than  he  did  on  the  seventh  of  August." 
Other  books  were  a  little  old  primer  of  Astron- 
omy, a  descriptive  German  Geography,  The 
Scholar's  Companion,  and  a  small  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, which  also  came  for  Christmas,  where- 
upon Don  had  danced  up  and  down  for  joy,  ex- 
claiming "Oh,  the  lovely  Americans!  they 
always  know  what  I  like." 

After  two  days  Granny  was  well  enough  to  go 
upstairs  to  Don,  and  she  carried  Mamsey's  best 
message:  "  Tell  Don  that  Mamsey  is  very  proud 
of  him,  he  has  been  so  patient  and  brave  and 
manly!"  "Did  she  say  that  r"  cried  Don,  in  rap- 
ture; because  straight-out  manliness  is  not  his  by 
nature  in  the  same  degree  that  it  is  the  Herr 
Graf's. 


"Do  you  mean  to  have  theinfluentha,  Bonnie  ?" 
asked  Folly.  Bonnie  shrugged  her  small  shoul- 
ders.   "  How  can  1  possibly  tell?"  she  replied. 

"  T'raps  you  and  I  will  have  it  together  !"  he 
said.    "  I  hope  tho  !" 

That  afternoon  Bonnie  began  to  talk  about  her 
"wing  bones."  Mamsey  laughed.  "  Why  do  you 
call  them  that?"  she  asked.  "  Because  I  suppose 
when  we  get  to  heaven  that  is  where  our  wings 
will  grow  out  of.  Mamsey,  1  think  my  wings  are 
growing  now."  "Why,  Bonnie?"  "Because — 
oh,  Mamsey  !  my  wing-bones  do  ache  so  !"  Then 
we  knew  that  she  was  "gripped." 

She  went  off  to  bed  bravely  with  her  doll,  to 
which  she  is  spasmodically  attached,  in  her  arms. 
"Dolly  is  really  ill,"  she  said  to  the  Herr  Graf, 
who  was  beginning  to  shiver  feverishly.  "  She 
has  the  pewmonia,  and  must  stay  in  bed  a 
month." 

Folly  rejoices  in  advancing  years.  His  birth- 
day comes  rather  inopportunely  on  the  second  of 
January.  Inopportune  because  by  that  time 
everybody  is  a  little  tired  of  holiday-making  and 
eager  to  have  the  cozy,  pleasant  work-a-days 
come  again.  But  Folly  has  his  cake  and  his  can- 
dles just  the  same  ;  toasts  are  drunk  ;  he  is  made 
very  sure  that  everybody  is  glad  he  came,  and  he 
thinks  there  is  no  better  way  to  begin  a  New 
Year  than  with  a  new  birthday.  In  the  midst  of 
the  toasts  he  looked  up  suddenly  and  his  honest 
brown  eyes  shone  straight  into  Mamsey's  own. 
"I'm  tho  glad  I'm  theven  yearth  old.  I've  been 
thix  tho  long.  Always  thix !  thix  !  thix  !  .  Three 
hundred  and  thixty-five  days  I've  been  thix.  Now, 
I'm  glad  I'm  theven!  " 

Jeanie  S.  P.  Rudd. 

Florence,  Llaly. 


NURSERY 

QUESTIONS  OF  DIET. 
Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  know  Babyhood's  opinion  as  to  a 
mother  nursing  and  feeding  her  baby;  not  having 
enough  of  nature's  nourishment  is  it  best  to  wean? 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  M.  M.  E.  R. 

Unless  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  weaned 
independently  of  the  condition  of  the  breast,  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  year  old,  it  is  certainly 
better  to  partly  feed  the  child,  giving  the  breast  as 
far  as  it  will  supply  its  demands.    For  instance, 


food  may  be  given  once  in  the  morning  and  once 
in  the  afternoon  ;  or  if  more  is  needed  the  breast 
may  be  given  at  one  feeding,  food  at  the  next, 
and  so  on  in  alternation.  As  to  kinds  of  food, 
we  may  refer  you  to  recent  numbers,  especially  the 
May  number.  If  you  can  get  good  milk,  perhaps 
at  your  distance  the  "top  milk"  plan  will  be  as 
good  as  any. 

Ice  Cream  at  Three  Years. 

To  the  Editor  cf  Babyhood  : 

(i)  Do  you  consider  vanilla  ice  cream  injurious 
to  children  above  three  years  of  age,  if  given  in 
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small  quantities  and  eaten  slowly  ?  I  noticed  Dr. 
Flint's  verdict  against  it  in  the  March  number  of 
Babyhood. 

(2)  Is  the  acid  in  rennet  injurious  to  a  child  of 
fifteen  months,  of  good  digestion,  whose  diet  con- 
sists of  milk,  rice,  wheatlet,  etc.? 

Leaman  Place,  Pa.  A  Mother. 

(1)  To  this  question  an  explicit  answer  cannot  be 
given.  In  the  first  place  simple  ice  cream  (not 
the  stupendous  concoctions  of  the  confectioner, 
but  a  simple  mixture  of  cream  and  sugar,  with 
flavor,  frozen),  in  moderate  quantity,  would  seem 
to  be  as  inoffensive  as  any  sweet  that  could  be 
devised.  But  whether  or  not  it  is  so  depends  upon 
several  things.  First  of  all  the  same  cream 
which,  eaten  slowly  (small  pieces  being  allowed 
to  melt  in  the  mouth),  would  be  harmless,  would 
help  to  set  up  an  indigestion  if  large  pieces  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  stomach  while  very  cold. 

But  in  our  judgment  a  great  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  those  who  can  and  those  who  can- 
not eat  sweets.  We  know  that  there  is  a  very 
large  class  of  people  who  cannot  safely  eat  much 
of  certain  things  (sweets,  starchy  food,  including 
bread,  potatoes  and  many  others  seemingly  harm- 
less), without  sooner  or  later  suffering  for  it  in 
some  way.  This  group  of  persons  are  called  the 
gouty.  They  are  relatively  more  abundant 
among  the  head  workers  than  the  hand  workers. 
The  offspring  of  such  persons  early  show  this 
inability  to  properly  dispose  of  sweets,  and  to 
such  children  even  ice  cream  is  not  harmless. 

It  is  a  natural  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  our 
children  in  simple  gratifications  of  their  palate, 
and  the  rule  we  give  to  those  asking  advice  is: 
see  that  the  ice  cream  is  of  the  really  simple  kind; 
give  it  in  small  doses  at  rare  intervals,  say  at 
Sunday  dinner  or  some  other  easily  remembered 
time;  watch  to  see  if  the  next  two  or  three  days 
are  as  free  from  indigestion  or  from  fretfulness  as 
other  days,  and  in  any  other  ways.  We  speak 
at  length  regarding  the  ice  cream  because  this 
involves  the  whole  principle  of  sweet  eating. 

(2)  If  you  mean  fresh  rennet,  that  is,  a  solution 
made  by  soaking  the  calf  s  stomach  in  water, 
you  should  have  only  the  natural  digestive  acids 
of  that  stomach,  which  are  not  harmful.  If  you 
refer  to  some  manufactured  preparation  we  are 
unable  to  answer. 


Substitutes  for  Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

When  my  boy,  now  three  years  old,  was  born,  it 
was  discovered  I  was  going  to  have  only  a  very 
limited  supply  of  milk,  and  some  other  nutri- 
ment must  be  found.  We  went  through  a  series 
of  experiments  successively  with  diluted  cow's  milk, 


barley-water,  and  Carnrick's  food,  all  failing  and 
attended  by,  if  not  causing,  stomach  trouble,  for 
three  or  four  months.  We  finally  succeeded  by  re- 
turning to  the  milk  with  lime-water,  on  which  he 
lived  entirely  for  one  year  and  a  half,  except  I 
nursed  him  as  much  as  I  could  for  the  first  twelve 
months,  though  he  never  seemed  to  care  for  the 
breast  nor  to  get  much  from  it. 

I  would  like  to  avoid  errors  with  another  prospec- 
tive child,  if  the  circumstances  should  prove  the 
same,  so  I  turn  to  you  for  advice. 

(1)  What  artificial  food  would  you  try  first  ? 

(2)  Would  you  give  it  up  at  once  if  it  did  not 
agree,  or  persevere  with  it  ? 

(3)  Would  you  nurse  the  child,  if  only  a  little, 
when  his  main  supply  was  artificial  food  ? 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.  A.  H.  C. 

(1)  A  "cream  food."  See  May  number,  page  177. 

(2)  No.  We  would  seek  to  make  it  suitable. 
Shifting  from  one  food  to  another  is  usually  done 
on  the  principle  of  simple  chance,  and  rarely 
does  any  food  get  a  fair  trial.  Of  course  it  is  not 
intended  to  advise  the  continuance  of  a  food  ob- 
viously injurious.  But  in  making  preparations 
of  which  cow's  milk  is  the  basis,  by  varying  the 
proportions  of  ingredients,  foods  can  be  made 
which  will  pretty  certainly  be  digested,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  are  nutritious. 

(3)  Yes,  unless  the  breast  milk  obviously  dis- 
agrees.   Even  a  little  breast  milk  helps. 


Strawberries  at  Four  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  know  through  your  columns 
what  you  think  of  strawberries  for  a  child  of  four 
years  ?  J.  C. 

Randolph,  Mass. 

There  is  no  fruit  about  which  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  as  the  strawberry,  owing  to  the  quite 
common  idiosyncrasy  which  makes  its  possessor 
unable  to  eat  the  strawberry  (as  well  as  some 
other  things)  without  severe  indigestion  or  an 
attack  of  hives  (unicaria).  Nevertheless,  if 
experiment  reveals  no  such  peculiarity,  we 
believe  strawberries  admissible  at  the  age  you 
mention,  provided  they  are  fully  ripe  and  fresh, 
that  they  are  taken  early  in  the  day  or  at  noon, 
and  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  same  meal  as  milk. 
Good  berries,  ripe  enough  to  eat,  need  but  little 
if  any  sugar  (how  good  the  old  hillside  berry  was 
without  any  !),  and  taken  with  a  biscuit  or  a  slice 
of  bread,  the  quantity  moderate,  make  a  proper 
part  of  the  midday  meal,  or  may  form  the  fore- 
noon luncheon  usually  needed  by  the  four-year 
old. 


Evidences  of  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  baby  that 
vomits  alter  each  nursing? 

He  is  six  weeks  old,  seems  perfectly  well,  and  is 
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growing  nicely.  He  has  gained  a  pound  a  week 
until  the  past  week,  in  which  he  gained  but  a  half- 
pound.  He  weighs  15  pounds.  He  sleeps  well  dur- 
ing the  night.  After  nursing  he  acts  uneasy  and 
then  vomits  the  milk  just  as  he  swallowed  it.  When 
he  vomits  again,  some  time  after,  the  milk  is 
curdled. 

His  bowels  move  two  or  three  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  There  are  whey  and  curds  in  what  he 
passes.  I  nurse  him  about  every  two  or  two  and  a 
half  hours  during  the  day  and  twice  during  the 
night.  Ought  a  healthy  child  do  so  ?  I  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  am  careful  as  to  what  I  eat. 

Goodenoiv,  III.  T.  B. 

In  all  probability  the  child  takes  more  at  one 
time  than  its  stomach  can  properly  manage. 
You  have  plenty  of  milk  ;  the  baby  has  gained  at 
a  very  unusual  rate,  showing  that  it  appropriates 
a  good  deal  of  the  food.  At  the  same  time  he 
shows  by  his  restlessness  immediately  afterward 
that  he  is  uncomfortable,  then  comes  the  regurgi- 
tation of  uncurdled  milk,  and  later,  perhaps,  a 
second  regurgitation  of  milk  which  has  been 
curdled  by  the  proper  action  of  the  gastric  juice; 
finally,  undigested  curds  always  exist  in  his 
bowel  discharges. 

The  giving  of  the  breast  for  a  shorter  time  at 
each  nursing,  and,  if  your  breasts  are  not  uncom- 
fortable, the  lengthening  of  the  interval,  would  be 
the  natural  remedy  for  the  state  of  affairs 
described. 

Fresh  Barley  Flour  for  Twins. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

A  few  days  since  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  you 
and  inclosed  a  stamped  envelope  for  return,  asking 
if  you  could  give  me  the  address  of  any  one  of  whom 
I  could  get  fresh  barley  flour  for  my  twins.  Now 
you  must  understand  that  these  twins  are  of  great 
importance,  as  they  knock  the  spots  off  any  "  single 
entry."  They  are  being  brought  up  by  Babyhood 
rules,  and  I  don't  want  to  wait  for  the  next  publica- 
tion for  an  answer.  I  know  all  about  this  plea  of 
not  answering  inquiries  by  mail,  but  if  you  realized 
how  many  regular  subscribers  I  had  procured  for 
you,  you  would  reply  by  wire,  charges  paid. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  C.  W.  S. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  double-entry  feature  of 
your  question,  we  could  not  do  other  than  vary 
our  rule,  and  the  reply  (with  our  congratulations) 
doubtless  reached  you  by  return  mail.  We  print 
the  query,  however,  for  possible  benefit  alike  of 
all  twins,  triplets  and  solitaires. 

We  know  of  no  one  who  prepares  barley  flour 
so  that  it  can  be  had  fresh.  "Robinson's  Pre- 
pared Barley  "  is  the  kind  generally  used  here,  is 
of  English  manufacture  and  can  be  had  at  drug 
shops. 

A  meal  suitable  for  preparing  barley  water  can 
be  made  by  grinding  well-cleaned  barley  in  a 
clean  coffee  mill.  Or  "  pearl  barley"  may  be  used 
without  grinding. 


SUNDRY  TOPICS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Ear— Cold  in  the  Head- 
Oatmeal  and  Barley. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Between  nine  and  ten  months  I  weaned  my  baby, 
feeding  him  strained  cracked  wheat  and  milk,  and 
top  milk  and  water.  The  wheat  was  fresh  ground 
at  home,  and  cooked  three  hours.  He  began  to 
get  constipated,  fretful  and  troubled  in  his  head, 
and  languid  and  sleepy.  After  a  week  his  ear 
began  to  discharge  and  we  found  he  had  a  gather- 
ing in  his  head.  Then  a  slight  rash  came  out  over 
his  body.  I  changed  his  food,  giving  him  Mellin's 
food  and  cow's  milk,  and  he  has  seemed  to  improve. 
His  bowels  are  regular,  but  the  ear  still  discharges 
and  is  offensive,  and  he  has  a  very  bad  cold  in  his 
head.    I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  : 

(1)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  discharge  in  the  ear, 
and  how  may  it  be  treated  ? 

(2)  What  is  a  simple  relief  for  a  baby's  cold  in  the 
head,  when  there  is  too  much  mucus  which  cannot 
be  brought  down  ? 

(3)  Why  is  oatmeal  recommended  always  for 
baby's  first  food — what  property  has  it  superior  to 
cracked  wheat  ?  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to 
gradually  drop  the  Mellin's  food  and  substitute  oat- 
meal gruel  ?  The  baby  has  six  teeth  and  has  never 
been  sick  before.  Will  it  tax  your  patience  to  tell 
me  in  which  number  I  may  find  the  recipe  for  oat- 
meal gruel  suited  to  my  baby's  age  ? 

(My  implicit  faith  in  Babyhood  may  yet  be  the 
cause  of  a  house  divided  against  itself — ^daughter-in- 
law  against  mother-in-law  !) 

Pacific. 

(1)  Doubtless  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
ear  resulting  in  suppuration.  Domestic  treat- 
ment cannot  be  carried  very  far  beyond  simple 
cleansing  of  the  ear  by  means  of  very  gentle 
syringing.  Any  other  application  ought  to  be 
made  by  a  physician,  or  by  yourself  only  after 
careful  instruction  by  him. 

(2)  We  think  the  introduction  in  the  nostrils  of 
warm  vaseline,  either  by  means  (preferably)  of  an 
atomizer  or  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil. 

(3)  Oatmeal  is  not  always  recommended,  at 
least  by  Babyhood.  Barley  water  is  usually 
suggested  when  no  constipation  exists.  A  great 
many  babies  are  constipated,  and  for  them  oat- 
meal is  usually  suggested,  as  it  is  slightly  more 
laxative  than  barley  water.  The  composition  of 
both  barley  and  oats  is  thought  somewhat  pre- 
ferable to  wheat.  You  will  find  the  recipes 
mentioned  in  the  May  number  for  this  year,  page 
190. 

The  Infant's  Normal  Weight. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

How  much  ought  the  normal  child  to  gain  in  one 
week?  What  is  an  average  or  fair  weight  for  a 
child  of  four  months? 

Newington,  Conn.  Mrs.  K.  M.  F. 

Growth  varies  greatly  according  to  age.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  there  is  usually  a  slight  loss, 
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which  loss  is  really  made  in  the  first  three  days. 
After  this  is  overcome  the  gain  is  continual  but 
not  uniform.  It  varies  first  of  all  with  differ- 
ent children,  depending  somewhat,  but  not  en- 
tirely, upon  the  original  size  and  strength  of  the 
child.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  per  week  is  fair 
gain  for  the  first  month  or  two,  but  it  often 
reaches  half  a  pound  weekly  for  this  period.  By 
the  age  of  four  monihs  the  gain  is  slackening, 
being  usually  not  much  above  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  per  week.  The  average  weight  at  that 
age  will  be  about  12,  sometimes  14  or  more 
pounds,  but  the  weight  at  four  months,  owing 
to  the  progressive  retardation  of  growth,  is  on 
the  average  fully  half  what  it  will  be  at  one  year. 
Thus  a  child  who  weighs  14  pounds  at  four 
months,  cannot  be  expected  to  weigh  above  25 
pounds  at  twelve  months,  if  so  much;  and  the 
w  eight  at  one  year  will  not  on  the  average  be  again 
doubled  before  the  eighth  year  is  reached. 


Backwardness  in  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  give  your  opinion  in  regard  to  my 
baby?  She  will  be  two  years  old  next  month,  but 
does  not  show  the  slightest  inclination  to  walk.  She 
creeps  in  a  sitting  position  all  around,  and  will 
stand  by  leaning  on  a  chair  or  with  her  back  against 
the  wall.  She  was  given  breast  milk  exclusively  for 
six  months,  since  which  time  she  has  lived  almost 
entirely  on  Mellin's  Food  and  good  fresh  cow's 
milk.  She  takes  no  solid  food  except  now  and  then 
a  molasses  cooky  or  a  baked  apple;  she  does  not 
care  to  eat  but  prefers  her  milk,  so  I  do  not  urge 
her. 

She  has  never  been  sick  except  with  a  bronchial 
cold  last  winter.  She  is  well  formed,  and  it  seems 
unaccountable  to  me  that  she  will  not  attempt  to 
walk.  My  other  three  children  walked  when  a 
little  more  than  one  year  old.  She  has  all  her  teeth 
except  the  two-years-old  molars.  She  has  a  good 
appetite  for  her  milk  always,  but  I  think  her  stom- 
ach is  too  delicate  for  much  solid  food,  as  whenever 
1  have  tried  to  feed  her  more  she  has  been  troubled 
with  indigestion,  or  rather  colic.  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed about  her,  for  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
her  backwardness.  She  does  not  talk  except  two  or 
three  words.  M.  P. 

Medfield,  Mass. 

From  what  you  tell,  the  reason  of  the  delay  in 
walking  is  not  evident.  You  are  wise  in  limiting 
the  diet  chiefly  to  milk,  but  you  will  do  better  prob- 
ably to  let  her  make  her  experiments  in  eating 
upon  good  stale  bread  and  butter,  rather  than  mo- 
lasses cooky  or  baked  apple. 

It  is  not  evident  that  there  is  any  want  of  actual 
strength,  as  she  can  stand  and  creep  well.  It  is 
more  probable  that  she  is  tardy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co-ordinating  power  which  enables 
the  child  to  balance  itself  to  walk,  and  perhaps 
she  lacks  courage.    You  would  better  examine 


the  limbs  to  see  if  they  seem  softer  or  weaker 
than  those  of  your  other  children  did  at  her  age. 


Rupture,  and  Other  Subjects. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  your  advice  concerning  my  little  girl, 
aged  nine  weeks.  She  weighed  10  pounds  at  birth 
and  is  apparently  healthy,  but  is  badly  ruptured  in 
both  navel  and  groin,  and  for  the  latter  trouble 
wears  a  hard  rubber  truss.  She  has  gained  but  2 
pounds,  is  very  restless,  moving  her  head  and  arms 
constantly,  and  sleeps  but  little  during  the  day,  but 
sleeps  all  night.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me 

(1)  What  is  the  best  appliance  for  navel  rupture? 

(2)  Should  she  sleep  more  than  one  or  two  hours 
during  the  day? 

(3)  What  shall  I  do  for  flatulence  and  sour  belch- 
ing? Her  food  consists  of  my  breast-milk  and  two 
bottles  daily  of  condensed  milk. 

(4)  Could  excessive  crying  have  caused  her  two 
ruptures? 

Philadelphia.  Mrs.  H.  H. 

(1)  There  is  no  "best  "  appliance,  various  cir- 
cumstances making  this  or  that  one  more  suitable 
to  a  given  case.  We  think  a  good  hard  rubber 
truss  as  likely  to  be  efficient  as  anything.  A  phy- 
sician in  the  habit  of  applying  trusses  could 
arrange  one  to  control  both  hernias. 

(2)  It  would  be  better  at  her  age  to  sleep  most 
of  the  time  when  not  eating;  that  is  to  say,  all 
night  and  half  the  day. 

(3)  The  acidity  may  probably  be  corrected  by 
lime  water  and  hot  mint  tea,  mixed ;  but  the 
cause  of  the  acidity,  which  is  probably  also  the 
cause  of  the  tossing,  ought  to  be  removed.  Prob- 
ably you  are  giving  a  mixture  which  for  some 
reason  is  easily  fermented  and  produces  the  sour 
gas. 

(4)  Crying  may  have  caused  the  ruptures,  but 
we  believe  that  in  such  cases  a  predisposition 
usually  exists  in  the  structure  of  the  abdominal 
walls. 


Queries  Upon  Various  Topics. 

To  the  Editor  £>/ Babyhood: 

My  baby  girl  is  8  1-2  months  old,  weighs  14 
pounds,  and  has  one  tooth.  It  seemed  best  to 
wean  her  at  8  months  as  she  was  not  thriving. 
The  various  patent  foods  did  not  agree  with  her,  so 
I  tried  diluted  cream  with  good  success. 

(1)  Will  it  endanger  Baby's  health  if  she  is  taken 
to  the  beach  this  summer  and  has  a  change  of 
milk  ? 

(2)  Is  lime  water  perfectly  wholesome?  Five  table- 
spoonfuls  a  day  seems  a  large  quantity  for  a  baby, 
and  yet  her  stomach  is  sour  without  it. 

(3)  She  is  terrified  when  put  in  a  tub,  but  enjoys 
a  sponge  bath.  Is  the  latter  as  beneficial,  and  should 
it  be  given  daily  ? 

(4)  Her  fle^h  is  cold  much  of  the  time,  although 
she  is  warmly  clad  in  flannel.  How  can  I  bring 
about  better  circulation  ? 

(5)  When  a  little  "colicky"  baby  she  contracted 
the  habit  of  lying  on  her  stomach  when  asleep. 
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When  laid  on  her  side  she  immediately  turns  over, 
and  if  turned  back,  wakens  and  cries.  Her  lower 
ribs  seem  to  be  spreading  apart.  If  the  habit  is 
injurious,  how  can  I  break  her  of  it  ? 

(6)  Do  you  advise  the  wearing  of  a  sun-bonnet 
for  Baby's  eyes  when  out  of  doors,  or  is  there  a 
better  way  ? 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
Babyhood.    It  is  very  helpful  to  me. 
Los  Angeles.  A  California  Mother. 

(1)  The  change  of  milk  will  probably  not  hurt 
her  if  the  new  milk  is  good. 

(2)  Five  tablespoon fuls  of  lime  water  contain 
less  than  2  grains  of  lime.  The  quantity  is  prob- 
ably barely  sufficient  to  make  the  diluted  cream  as 
alkaline  as  average  breast  milk. 

(3)  The  sponge  bath  is  just  as  good  for  the 
child  ;  immersion  is  only  to  save  the  attendant's 
time.    The  sponging  should  be  used  daily. 

(4)  Only  by  judicious  feeding  and  gentle  fric- 
tion, until  better  nutrition  and  the  ability  to 
exercise  come.  Cod- liver  oil  or  malt,  or  both, 
if  borne  by  the  stomach,  will  help  the  nutrition 
and  keep  up  the  heat. 

(5)  We  think  the  habit  harmless  if  the  face  is 
free  for  breathing. 

(6)  The  sun-bonnet  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
are  both  good.  If  the  breeze  is  strong  the 
bonnet  is  more  easily  kept  in  place. 


Length  of  Time  for  a  Single  Meal— Suppositories- 
Vaseline. 

To  the  Editor  ^/Babyhood  : 

(1)  What  is  an  average  time  for  a  baby  of  four 
months  to  nurse?  I  see  many  directions  about  the 
number  and  frequency  of  babies'  meals,  but  none 
about  the  time  required  to  satisfy  real  hunger.  Al- 
most every  one  I  ask  seems  to  think  a  baby's  in- 
stinct can  be  trusted  to  stop  at  the  right  time,  but  I 
know  mine  can  not.  My  baby  would  go  to  sleep 
after  a  short  time  and  then  wake  up  and  cry,  appar- 
ently for  hunger.  Now  I  want  to  know  about  how 
long  she  needs,  and  then  wake  her  accordingly. 

(2)  I  have  occasionally  used  a  soap  suppository, 
and  three  times  there  was  a  little  blood  with  a  part 
of  the  passage,  but  not  with  all  of  it.  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  trouble.  The  color  and  consistency  of 
the  feces,  and  general  health  certainly  were  not  seri- 
ously out  of  order. 

(3)  I  wish  someone  would  write  for  Babyhood  on 
the  nature  and  uses  of  vaseline,  with  its  abuses  if  it 
has  any.  What  would  be  its  effect  if  taken  inter- 
nally in  considerable  quantities? 

Oberlin,  O.  J.  P.  A. 

(1)  Probably  from  ten  to  fifeen  minutes.  It 
varies  with  the  supply  of  milk,  the  rapidity  of  its 
flow,  the  power  of  the  child  in  sucking,  not  to 
mention  varying  degrees  of  hunger  and  speed  of 
swallowing,  which  varies  with  infants  much  as 
with  adults,  and  leaving  entirely  aside  the  habit 
—quite  a  common  one — of  feeding  and  napping 
alternately  as  your  child  does.    Sometimes  there 


is  an  appreciable  cause  for  this  last,  as  when  the 
milk  coming  slowly  and  the  child  not  being  very 
hungry,  it  is  soothed  to  slumber  by  a  little  food. 
In  other  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  the 
cause,  as  we  have  seen  strong  children  who  when 
fed  from  a  full  breast,  like  to  stop  every  few  minutes 
to  play  and  then  resume  sucking. 

(2)  Probably  the  blood  was  due  to  the  passage 
of  feces  that  were  rather  harder  than  usual;  pos- 
sibly from  misdirection  of  the  soap  pencil. 

(3)  The  effects  of  vaseline  are  essentially  those 
of  a  bland  oil.  It  has  been  but  little  employed 
internally,  and  we  cannot  speak  very  decidedly 
about  its  action,  but  we  have  never  happened  to 
see  any  effects  reported  which  differed  much  from 
those  of  other  simple  oils. 

Irregular  Growth  of  the  Leg. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

What  can  be  done  to  straighten  the  legs  of  a  child 
nineteen  months  old  who  "  toes  in  ?"      A.  S.  B. 

"Toeing  in  "  is  of  two  or  three,  perhaps  more 
varieties.  There  is  the  toeing  in  which  is  only 
a  mild  degree  of  club  foot ;  this  needs  treatment 
for  that  malady.  Again  there  is  the  in-toe  often 
associated  with  bowlegs  and  curved  shins.  This 
again  needs  surgical  advice,  and  perhaps  braces. 
Still  further,  there  is  a  variety  depending  upon  a 
simple  rolling  in  of  the  whole  limb,  the  rotation 
occurring  at  the  hip  joint,  the  limbs  themselves 
and  the  feet  being  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
normal.  The  facts  you  offer  do  not  permit  us 
to  give  you  an  exact  opinion  of  what  should  be 
done. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

B.  M.  P. — There  is  no  particular  way  to  break 
your  baby  of  his  crying  on  going  to  sleep.  "  Go- 
ing to  sleep  at  the  top  of  his  voice,"  as  we  once 
heard  it  called,  is  a  common  affliction.  We  re- 
member one  child  who  always  resented  the  idea 
of  being  put  to  sleep.  The  only  really  successful 
relative  was  one  who  held  him  upon  her  knee  at 
arm's  length  and  jolted  him  until  he  fell  asleep 
upright;  in  this  position  he  apparently  did  not 
recognize  that  he  was  being  put  to  sleep.  We 
relate  this  not  as  a  rule,  but  to  show  that  ingenuity 
alone  can  succeed  in  some  cases.  At  seven  months 
he  may  have  a  meal  daily,  to  begin  with,  of  arti- 
ficial food,  and  gradually  the  number  of  such  meals 
may  be  increased,  each  one  taking  the  place  of  a 
nursing.  See  article  on  cream  foods  in  May  num- 
ber. 

C.  S.  L.,  Chicago,  III. — (1)  The  exact  cause 
of  the  bad  breath  we  cannot  tell,  as  a  good  many 
causes  exist,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  teeth  de- 
scribed, enlarged  tonsils,  catarrhal  troubles, 
mouth  breathing,  and  probably  most  common  of 
all,  indigestion,  which  may  exist  even  with  a 
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very  careful  diet.  He  is  quite  old  enough  to 
have  his  teeth  cleaned as  soon  as  the  teeth  are 
present  they  should  be  attended  to.  A  soft  cloth 
will  do,  or  if  a  brush  is  used  let  it  be  of  the  softest 
badger  hair  and  not  of  bristles.  (2)  The  desire 
to  pass  urine  often  comes  suddenly,  especially  to 
a  child  absorbed  in  play,  and  very  likely  he  does 
not  know  in  advance  of  his  needs.  It  would  be 
well  to  examine  the  foreskin  to  see  if  any  local 
irritation,  such  as  tightness,  redness  or  the  like 
exists.  The  restless  sleep  may  have  somewhat  to 
do  with  the  urinary  difficulty. 

R.  M'C,  Dttrango,  Col. — The  "milk  leg" 
seems  to  have  progressed  as  favorably  as  such 
cases  usually  do.  The  trouble  in  the  breast  is 
generally  serious  as  far  as  the  supply  of  milk  is 
concerned.  Although  a  breast  which  has 
"gathered  "— i.  e.,  in  which  pus  has  formed  and 
has  been  evacuated,  sometimes  again  resumes  its 
work  of  furnishing  milk,  this  is  not  the  rule. 
Such  a  breast  is  generally  better  allowed  to  dry 
up.  If  the  second  breast  runs  the  same  course, 
you  will  probably  be  obliged  to  depend  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  artificial  foods  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  baby.  In  any  case  the  baby  should 
not  have  undiluted  cow's  milk.  You  will  get 
some  hints  from  the  article  on  cream  foods  in  the 
May  number. 

A  Colorado  Mother,  Lay,  Routt  Co. — You  have 
plenty  of  good  milk,  and  can  get  cream.  Read 
the  article  on  cream  foods,  in  May  issue,  carefully. 
Use  a  smaller  amount  of  white  sugar,  if,  as  we 
suppose,  you  cannot  get  milk  sugar.  If  you  can 
get  lime  you  can  make  lime  water  by  pouring 
cold  water  on  the  lime,  letting  it  stand  in  a  clean 
bottle,  and  pouring  off  carefully  the  clear  liquid 
only  for  use.  A  baby  at  six  months  would  prob- 
ably need  to  be  fed  about  seven  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  five  times  in  the  day,  twice  in  the 
night  (i.  e.,  once  about  10  p.m.  and  once  early  in 
the  morning). 

Mrs.  K.  M.  F.,  Newington,  Conn. — Your  baby 
is  not  very  light  in  weight.  The  loss  during  a 
week  is  probably  but  temporary.  (1)  You  do 
not  seem  to  be  over-feeding  ;  by  accident  you 
have  left  out  part  of  a  sentence,  so  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  you  changed  the  kind  of  food  or  the 
quantity  only.  (2)  It  is  better  to  feed  about  every 
two  and  a  half  hours,  gradually  widening  the  inter- 
val (three  hours,  probably,  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you),  and  to  keep  the  intervals  as  nearly  equal  as 
you  can,  and  let  the  food  be  given  as  nearly  as 
practicable  at  the  same  hours  of  the  day.  (3)  We 
think  that  a  cream  food  would  be  better.  (4)  All 
healthy  babies  do  not  throw  up.  Many  do,  but 
it  is  not  a  sign  of  health,  only  that  a  healthy 
stomach  resents  over-distension,  or  that  the  child 
is  too  active,  or  too  carelessly  handled  when  it 
has  just  done  feeding.  Of  course  there  are  other 
causes  of  vomiting  which  are  not  simply  physio- 
logical. 

C.  S.  T.,  Vermont. — You  may  be  quite  right 
in  your  surmises.  Before  going  farther  examine 
carefully  for  seat  worms,  which  not  infrequently 
travel  outside  of  the  seat  and  cause  irritation  of 
the  genitals  in  female  children.    There  may  also 


be  some  source  of  itching  which  is  not  severe 
enough  to  cause  an  evident  irritation.  Wash  the 
parts  with  a  solution  of  borax  and  boracic  acid,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  half  pint  of 
water.  If  all  these  fail  confer  with  your  family 
physician,  who  may  discover  a  cause  you  have 
overlooked,  and  may  help  you  to  devise  some 
contrivance  which  will  prevent  the  friction. 

E.  D.  M.,  Coon  Rapids,  la. — Your  little  one 
got  a  bad  start  as  to  iis  digestion,  but  we  believe 
that  perseverance  will  bring  her  to  good  health. 
You  doubtless  will  need  to  feed  her  in  large  part 
henceforward,  if  you  have  not  entirely  weaned 
her  already.  We  see  no  objection  to  continuing 
the  Mellin's  food  if  it  seems  to  agree.  If  it  does 
not,  try  a  cream  food,  and  if  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, Fairchild's  peptonized  food.  Sugar  of  milk 
is  usually  better  than  cane  (white)  sugar,  but  its 
advantages  are  less  in  such  cases  as  your  child's 
than  in  most.  The  asafetida  is  unobjectionable 
except  from  its  smell.  She  is  not  too  ill  to  have 
regular  habits.  She  may  need  food  more  fre- 
quently than  well  children,  but  even  so  the  feed- 
ing should  be  regular.  In  spite  of  all  her  discom- 
forts she  seems  to  thrive,  and  we  believe  that  care 
in  diet  wall  make  her  a  healthy  child  in  the  future. 

M.  G.  T.,  Chicago,  III. — Your  tale  of  your 
trials  is  vexatious.  It  would  be  amusing,  as  you 
tell  it,  if  the  health  of  a  little  child  had  not  been 
at  stake.  You  touch  two  troubles  which  we 
know  to  be  real  enough,  scantness  and  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  physician's  directions,  and  the  kindly 
meant  but  mischievous  advice  and  help  of  friends. 
We  do  not  know  what  article  in  Babyhood  you 
allude  to  as  saying  or  implying  that  most  chil- 
dren's diseases  are  avoidable.  But  if  that  expres- 
sion is  taken  just  as  you  put  it,  it  would  seem  to 
make  a  reflection  upon  the  care  or  intelligence  of 
mothers  that  is  not  fair.  There  are  thousands  of 
avoidable  things  which  are  practically  beyond 
the  control  of  the  person  most  concerned.  Take 
a  crude  example  :  A  careful  mother  senHs  her  little 
girl  to  play  on  her  own  lawn.  Her  thoughtless 
neighbor,  who  perhaps  holds  the  good  old  doctrine 
that  "children  would  better  have  diseases  and  be 
done  with  them,"  sends  her  boy  who  has  the 
whooping  cough  to  play  with  the  girl.  The  boy 
is  of  the  robust  kind  and  does  not  mind  a  paroxysm 
every  half  hour.  The  girl  takes  the  disease,  has 
consecutive  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  and  impaired 
health  for  months.  The  disease  was  clearly  avoid- 
able, but  the  careful  mother  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  mishap. 

In  the  details  of  your  own  experiences,  we  find 
similar  conditions.  You  did  your  best,  but  out- 
side influences  were  against  you.  The  constipa- 
tion and  other  derangements  of  the  first  child 
could  have  been  mitigated,  but  you  took  the  best 
advice  you  could  get  and  it  was  inadequate.  The 
"grippe  "  is  an  influence  beyond  any  one's  con- 
trol. The  upset  of  the  babies  in  Kansas  was 
largely  due  doubtless  to  the  mischievous  indul- 
gence of  relatives.  The  eczema,  while  perhaps 
you  find  no  heredity,  is  very  commonly  due  to  a 
hereditary  peculiarity,  which  in  previous  genera- 
tions has  taken  other  modes  of  manifestation,  such 
as  rheumatism  and  a  variety  of  others.  Your  letter 
was  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the  thoughtful. 


TRAVELING    WITH   LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY  REV.  F.  H.  PALMER,  NORTH  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 


THE  saying  that  "Home  is  the  best  place  for 
little  folks"  is  a  general  truth  with  many 
exceptions.  If  you  live  in  the  city,  and  have 
been  pent  in  by  brick  walls,  dazzled  by  electric 
lights,  and  deafened  by  the  roar  of  metropolitan 
streets  all  winter,  it  will  do  yon  good,  as  well  as 
the  children,  to  get  out  into  the  broad  silences, 
sun-lit,  star-lit,  of  the  country,  or  to  listen  to  the 
ever-varying  music  of  the  waters  by  the  shore. 
If  the  children  are  sick,  it  may  be  your  duty  to 
leave  the  home-comforts,  and  try  a  change  of  air. 
Your  business  may  necessitate  a  change  of  resi- 
dence, involving  a  journey  for  the  family. 
Whether  it  be  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
whether  it  be  a  long  journey  or  a  short  one,  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  travel  with 
little  folks,  and  their  comfort,  your  comfort,  and 
the  comfort  of  your  fellow-travelers  will  depend 
very  largely  on  your  intelligent  thought  and 
action  on  this  subject.  As  the  season  is  at  hand 
when  many  families  will  flit  into  the  country  or 
to  the  seashore,  a  word  on  this  matter  from  one 
who  has  studied  it  in  relation  to  his  own  children, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  an  amused,  annoyed, 
astonished  and  sympathetic  observer  of  other 
little  victims  in  a  trans-continental  journey,  may 
not  be  amiss. 

First,  then,  as  to  preparation,  here  are  a  few 
"Don'ts:"  Don't  spend  the  week  or  the  day, 
previous  to  starting,  in  heating  yourself,  body  and 
spirit,  over  the  stove,  cooking  a  lot  of  cake  and 
pastry  with  which  to  disorder  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  children  while  on  the  cars.  Take  time  be- 
forehand, if  possible,  to  make  calm  and  deliberate 
preparation  for  the  journey.  As  far  as  possible 
avoid  excitement.  Don't  let  everything  go  until 
the  last  minute,  and  then  go  away  with  a  body 
heated  and  disordered  by  hurry,  and  a  mind  full 
of  disquiet  on  account  of  things  left  undone. 
Don't  let  the  children  get  over-excited.  Your 
own  calmness  will  help  much  to  prevent  this,  and 
the  health  and  comfort  of  all  on  the  journey  will 


be  greatly  promoted  by  a  calm  and  equable 
start. 

Don't  take  too  much  hand-baggage.  Travel- 
ing is  not  the  hard  and  comfortless  experience 
which  it  used  to  be.  Better  leave  behind  that 
heavy  cloak  or  shawl.  If  you  feel  a  draught,  the 
porter  will  bring  you  a  blanket.  Take  only  a 
small  lunch-basket,  if  any.  You  can  get  fairly 
good,  plain  food  at  regular  intervals  along  almost 
all  railroads  in  these  days,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  avoid  the  weight,  annoyance  and  fatigue  in- 
volved in  a  huge  basket,  of  the  contents  of  which 
the  chief  part  will  eventually  find  its  way  out  of 
the  window,  as  you  will  tire  of  it  by  the  end  of 
the  first  day.  Don't  take  much  reading  matter. 
Reading  on  the  cars  is  bad  for  the  eyes,  and  your 
attention  will  be  taken  up  in  looking  out  for  the 
children,  and  helping  them  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity for  enlarging  their  acquirements  by  a  dis- 
criminating observation  of  men  and  things  along 
the  way.  A  young  child  that  is  allowed  to  run 
loose  in  the  promiscuous  company  of  the  cars, 
while  the  mother  is  busy  with  a  cheap  novel,  will 
be  likely  to  become  as  ill  mannered  as  one  who 
is  treated  in  a  similar  way  at  home. 

So  much  for  the  preparation.  Now,  more 
affirmatively,  of  the  journey  itself,  try  to  be  as 
observant  of  the  laws  of  health  as  you  would  be 
at  home.  Many  a  parent  seems  to  see  no  harm 
in  stuffing  a  child  with  all  sorts  of  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  on  the  train,  who  would  be  horrified 
at  the  mere  mention  of  such  indulgence  at  home. 
Here  is  a  scene  from  life :  Enter  a  middle-aged 
couple,  with  a  child  of  about  two.  The  train 
starts.  So  does  the  youngster.  Out  comes  a  villain- 
ous-looking cooky,  followed  by  a  chunk  of  fruit 
cake,  and  that  by  a  dirty  stick  of  candy.  These 
are  effectual  for  a  while  in  engaging  the  attention 
of  "Young  America,"  until  they  begin  to  get  in 
their  work.  By  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  having 
been  reinforced  by  several  draughts  of  ice-water 
from  the  car  water-carrier,  they  begin  to  mani- 
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fest  their  effects.  "Keep  'im  a-chawin' "  ex- 
horts the  male  ancestor,  with  heroic  determina- 
tion. So  out  comes  a  fresh  supply  of  buns  and 
mince-pies  and  pop-corn,  and  so  they  "  keep  'im 
a-chawin'"  until  the  poor  little  abused  mortal 
can  chaw  no  longer. 

Absolute  regularity  of  meals,  careful  abstinence 
from  all  sweets,  and  from  cake  and  pastry,  nuts, 
pop-corn,  and  other  indigestible  articles  commonly 
peddled  on  the  cars,  and  decided  moderation  in 
the  drinking  of  ice-water,  will  save  nine-tenths  of 
the  ills  and  troubles  that  children  are  heirs  to  on  a 
railroad  journey,  and  will  almost  insure  their 
arrival  at  their  destination  with  clear  heads  and 
undisturbed  digestions,  ready  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  the  change  of  scene  and  air. 

If  the  journey  is  long  it  is  important  to  take 
steps  to  secure  proper  exercise  while  en  route. 


With  this  end  in  view,  get  off  the  train  whenever 
it  stops  for  five  minutes  or  more,  and  take  a  turn 
on  the  station  platform.  At  home  the  little  ones 
have  plenty  of  room  and  are  constantly  active. 
On  the  cars  they  are  more  or  less  cramped  and 
constrained.  A  frequent  change  of  position  is  a 
great  preservative  of  health  and  temper.  Insist 
on  the  window  being  closed.  The  dust  is  irritat- 
ing to  the  throat  and  nose,  and  the  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  created  by  the  motion  of  the  train, 
though  momentarily  grateful,  is,  in  the  long  run, 
very  trying  to  the  head  and  skin. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  subject,  give  careful  and 
intelligent  thought  to  the  matter  of  travel  with 
children.  Don't  pack  up  common  sense  and 
check  it  with  the  baggage,  to  be  used  when  you 
reach  your  destination,  but  take  it  along  with  you 
and  use  it  by  the  way. 
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The  Other  End  of 
the  Thumb-Suck- 
ing Habit. 


— I  have  never  known  a  child 
that  did  not,  after  a  certain 
age,  accompany  the  primary 
act  of  sucking  the  finger  by  a 
movement  of  some  kind  with  the  other  hand. 
This  is,  in  some  cases,  very  singular,  and  even 
amusing.  If  either  hand  is  disturbed,  it  will  in- 
terrupt the  other.  With  some  children  this 
secondary  action  becomes  positively  harmful.  In 
one  case  the  child  would  twist  a  finger  of  one 
hand  through  her  hair;  another,  pick  at  her  ear; 
and  one  became  very  irritable  and  fretful  unless 
she  could  have  her  hand  somewhere  on  her  body. 
In  one  case  nothing  would  satisfy  but  a  woollen 
cloth  to  hold  in  her  other  hand;  this  no  doubt, 
began  in  the  first  place  by  holding  to  her  woollen 
skirt. 

But  the  strangest  of  all  was  a  girl  baby  who 
would  take  the  corner  of  her  dress  or  a  handker- 
chief in  her  other  hand  and  gently  strike  her  face. 
When  older,  she  would  twist  the  goods  into  a 
pointed  shape  and  put  the  end  of  it  in  her  eye. 
After  a  time  the  eye  became  so  irritated  that  it 
was  necessary  to  break  up  the  habit.  Disturbing 
the  eye  was  the  secondary  act,  and  when  the 
primary  action  was  checked  there  was  no  further 
trouble  with  the  other.  This  was  effected  by 
sewing  one  end  of  a  strip  of  muslin  around  the 
wrist  and  the  other  around  the  ankle,  making  it 
short  enough  to  prevent  her  putting  her  hand  to 
her  mouth.     This  was  done  every  night  for 


weeks  before  it  was  safe  to  leave  the  hand  free. 
Previous  to  that  time  she  had  overcome  the  habit 
during  the  day,  making  the  use  of  this  device 
only  necessary  at  night.  She  was  then  nearly 
eight  years  old. — Mrs.  J.  S.  Lowe,  Geneva,  O. 

— I  want  to  assure  an  "Iowa 
Breaking  the    Mother  "  who  told  her  experi- 

Habit  Early.  ence  in  the  April  Babyhood, 
that  she  was  correct  in  be- 
lieving that  her  baby  might  have  been  easily 
weaned  from  his  thumb  long  before  he  was 
weaned  from  the  breast.  The  longer  the  indul- 
gence the  more  difficult  the  cure. 

My  third  child,  a  boy,  was  the  only  one  of  our 
nursery  addicted  to  the  habit,  and  he  found  solace 
in  his  little  fat  thumb  almost  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.  Of  course,  he  was  a  "good"  baby,  and 
would  lie  for  hours  at  a  time  in  perfect  content- 
ment, only  withdrawing  the  precious  thumb  for 
more  substantial  nourishment.  Some  said  "how 
cunning,"  and  "let  him  alone."  Others  told 
direful  stories  of  thirteen-year-old  girls  suffering 
great  mortification  and  finding  a  real  "  trial  "  in 
the  apparently  innocent  habit,  now  beyond  the 
pale  of  "  'cuteness.  "  Visions  of  wry  mouths  and 
ill-shaped  fingers  still  further  aroused  my  anxiety, 
and  when  my  son  was  five  months  old  I  laid  in  a 
stock  of  small  toys  and  began  the  siege. 

Numberless  pathetic  little  rolls  of  muslin  wound 
with  thread  covered  the  floor  every  night  for  a 
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week,  during  which  time,  my  baby's  "occupa- 
tion gone,"  he  became  cross  and  fretful.  Often  it 
was  necessary  to  cover  both  thumbs.  After  that 
one  week  the  plan  was  discarded,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  thumb  from  the  mouth 
and  provide  some  other  attraction.  We  have 
never  regretted  our  perseverance,  and  find  our 
child  as  "good"  without  the  habit  as  with  it, 
and  no  prospect  of  a  future  trial. — M.  F.  P., 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 

— My  own  boy's  philosophy 
Another  Juvenile   is  so  well  described  by  "A. 
Optimist.         B.  C,"  in  the  May  number 

of  Babyhood,  that  I  hasten 
to  offer  sympathy  to  that  other  boy's  perplexed 
parent.  I  sent  up  a  wail  of  baffled  endeavor  re- 
garding the  infant  stoic,  two  years  ago,  in  this 
magazine.  There  was,  significantly,  no  response 
to  my  appeal  for  advice. 

My  incorrigible  has  had  lucid  intervals  of 
almost  undeviating  virtuous  effort.  It  seemed  to 
amuse  him  to  be  good  and  to  receive  praise  with 
the  revived  faith  of  our  faltering  hearts.  But  the 
lapses  from  these  exalted  purposes  have  been 
severely  trying.  Nothing  is  safe  from  his  maraud- 
ing hand.  Nothing  sweet  is  long  inviolate,  no 
matter  how  carefully  forbidden  to  our  "  trusted  " 
boy.  Surely  a  six-year-old  should  be  obedient, 
at  least  occasionally.  Threats  and  rewards,  in- 
difference and  pointed  scorn,  alike  fail  to  shame 
the  heedless  youngster. 

If  we  had  ever  failed  in  firmness,  or  in  eager  joy 
when  able  to  feel  approval,  I  could  understand  the 
child's  frequent  disobedience.  He  simply  does 
exactly  what  he  pleases;  and  if  it  be  wrong,  he 
accepts  the  inevitable  punishment  with  Spartan 
lack  of  emotion;  if  right,  he  bears  his  honors  as 
seraphically  as  a  cherub,  reeking  conscious 
virtue  at  every  moral  pore. — X.  Y.  Z.,  Bos/on, 
Mass. 

„  .  .  ,  _  .,  —Our  very  virtues  seem  often 
Helpful  Guidance  .        .  . 

-  „,  ., ,      ,        to  contain  the  germs  of  our 
of  Children's       .  „,  . 

_    .  vices.     I  he    tiny  mountain 

rill  that  grows  into  the  resist- 
less and  dangerous  torrent,  when  directed  into 
the  proper  channel  becomes  a  power  for  good  in 
the  busy  life  of  the  world.  So  the  eager,  ques- 
tioning minds  of  childhood,  ever  seeking  to  know 
all  the  heights  and  depths  of  knowledge  in  the 
heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  are 
potent  forces  for  good  or  evil,  forces  more  resist- 
less than  the  mountain  torrent,  and  as  much 
richer  in  their  power  of  life-giving  strength  or 


death-dealing  poison  as  a  human  soul  is  higher 
than  inanimate  nature. 

The  baby's  first  notice  of  his  dainty  hands  and 
his  first  attempt  at  u^ing  them,  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  home  only  equalled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  tooth  or  the  music  of  his  first 
spoken  word.  Later  the  child  takes  his  first 
toys  apart  to  see  how  they  are  made,  and  opens 
his  doll's  body  for  the  same  reason. 

Would  it  not  then  be  a  hopelessly  dull  mind 
in  which  no  questions  should  arise  concerning  its 
own  most  wonderful  little  body  ?  This  destruct- 
iveness,  as  we  often  impatiently  name  it,  can  be 
restrained  by  patient  explanation,  and  just  in  the 
same  way  may  curiosity  in  regard  to  himself  be 
directed  into  right  and  harmless  channels.  It  is 
as  cruel  to  give  a  foolish  answer  to  the  yearning 
question,  "How  did  God  make  me,  mamma?" 
as  it  would  be  to  give  a  stone  to  our  child 
hungry  for  bread.  The  earnest  mother,  who 
studies  her  child's  nature,  will  feed  it  with  truth> 
carefully,  as  she  is  also  careful  in  feeding  its  body* 
but  it  need  never,  in  either  case,  go  away  from 
her  hungry  and  unsatisfied.  And  the  great  gain 
will  be  in  having  that  tender  plant — the  child's 
confidence — firmly  rooted  in  its  mother  and  her 
words.  Let  not  a  smile  nor  the  tremor  of  an 
eyelid  betray  surprise.  Above  all  things,  never 
be  "shocked"  or  "ashamed,"  however  unex- 
pected the  question.  If  not  possible  to  answer  at 
that  moment  promise  to  do  it  later,  and  sacredly 
keep  your  promise. 

What  is  man  that  he  should  be  ashamed  of  his 
Maker  ?  Teach  your  child  that  he  is  made  in 
the  likeness  of  God.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful thought  for  his  pure  and  tender  mind.  A 
little  boy  once  said,  "  I  can  do  anything  I  please 
to  myself."  "Oh,  no,"  said  the  mother,  "you 
must  take  the  best  possible  care  of  your  little 
body,  because  God  made  it  and  made  it  like 
Himself.  It  is  the  house  for  your  mind  and  soul 
to  live  in."  And  then  followed  a  pleasant  talk 
about  the  servants  of  the  soul— the  hands  and 
feet,  the  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  how  the  stomach 
takes  the  food  to  keep  the  body  strong,  giving 
the  useful  portion  to  the  blood,  to  carry  into 
every  part,  and  sending  away,  through  the 
bowels,  that  which  can  do  no  good. 

Such  a  simple  lesson  as  this  can  be  grasped  by 
a  very  young  child,  and  a  wholesome  interest 
will  be  awakened  in  the  mechanism  and  func- 
tions of  his  body.  This  may  be  increased  by 
letting  him  look  at  illustrations  in  some  good 
work  on  the  human  body,  where,  like  the  little 
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boy  mentioned  above,  he  will  grow  very  friendly 
with  "the  man  who  is  nothing  but  bones"  and 
"  the  man  who  is  dressed  in  his  muscles."  Are 
not  many  children  accused  of  impurity  because, 
from  the  need  of  this  frank  sympathy  between 
their  little  hearts  and  their  mother's,  they  are 
driven  into  secret  investigations  which  result  in 
evil  habits?  The  mother  who  cries  "shame" 
upon  her  child  only  wounds  his  tender  heart,  and 
smothers  the  flame.  She  fails  to  teach  that  mod- 
esty which  she  intends,  and  only  teaches  the 
child  to  attach  undue  importance  to  that  part 
of  which  it  dare  never  speak,  and  over  which, 
therefore,  its  curiosity  festers  in  secret.  Turn 
the  full  light  of  mother's  eyes  and  love  upon  the 
eager  little  questioner,  and  mystery  and  special 
interest  disappear  together. 

When  a  certain  child  showed  the  interest,  or 
curiosity,  which  all  children  have,  though  all 
mothers  may  not  be  their  confidants,  his  mother, 
instead  of  quickly  checking  him,  talked  with  him 
in  the  same  tone  and  manner  as  if  he  had  said  : 
"See,  mamma,  what  a  funny  little  toe  I  have." 
Then  soon  she  gave  him  a  mirror  with  w^hich 
to  look  closely  into  his  eye,  and  told  him  a  little 
about  it — how  delicate  it  was  and  how  easily 
injured.  Then  she  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  telling  him  what  a  wonderful  little  engine 
it  was,  never  stopping  for  an  instant ;  how  its 
beating  caused  the  pulsation  at  the  wrist.  She 
joined  fully  with  him  in  his  interest  and  wonder, 
and  told  him  how  of  all  the  living  creatures 
which  God  made,  only  man  was  made  in  "His 
image,"  and  how  careful  he  must  be  not  to  injure 
any  of  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  body.  Then 
after  he  was  satisfied,  she  led  his  mind  away  to 
his  toys,  leaving  him  with  the  feeling  in  his  heart 
that  would  surely  bring  him  back  to  the  safe- 
guard of  her  sheltering  love,  when  another 
question  should  arise  in  the  busy  little  brain  ; 
instead  of  having  repulsed  and  so  driven  him 
for  sympathy  to  other  little  wondering  minds 
which  could  only  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

This  little  boy  at  seven  years  was  happy  in 
all  the  living  interests  of  a  large  farm.  The 
young  animals  were  his  unfailing  delight,  and 
he  always  knew  which  cow  was  in  the  large 
stall,  awaiting  her  little  calf.  Suddenly  one 
day  came  the  question,  "Mamma,  how  does 
the  cow  have  a  calf,  where  does  it  come  from  ?  " 
"How  does  the  hen  lay  her  eggs?"  was  the 
answer  ;  and  the  likeness  and  the  difference 
between  the  hen  and  the  cow,  and  their  little 
ones,   made  the  subject   of  a  pleasant  talk. 


That  mother  knows  that  when  the  little  brain 
suggests  the  resemblance  of  human  mothers  to 
these  dumb  ones,  its  little  owner  will  come  con- 
fidently to  her  arms  to  hear  the  truth,  which  will 
seem  no  more  strange  or  startling  to  him  than  to 
know  how  the  egg  grows  in  the  bird  or  the 
blossom  on  the  tree.  And  so  long  as  this 
confidence  can  be  kept,  the  child  coming  to 
the  mother  with  every  thought  of  its  heart,  so 
long  is  it  as  safe  from  evil  as  human  love  can 
keep  it. 

Happily  for  our  children,  the  day  of  false  mod. 
esty  is  passing,  and  with  the  setting  of  its  sun 
we  may  look  for  the  dawning  of  another,  when, 
in  the  sunlight  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical laws,  shall  grow  up  a  race  of  pure-hearted 
men  and  women.  "To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure,"  is  proven  by  the  heart  of  a  child;  and  how 
dare  we  sully,  with  our  own  impurity,  the  revela- 
tion God  gives  to  man  in  the  constantly  repeated 
miracle  of  growth  and  birth?  Surely  when  Heaven 
comes  down  to  earth,  or  when,  as  every  mother- 
heart  feels,  she  is  lifted  up  to  a  glimpse  of  the 
heavenly,  it  is  a  time  too  holy  and  happy  to  be 
darkened  with  foolish  mystery  or  shrouded  with 
false  modesty.  Let  a  gleam  of  the  divine  radi- 
ance that  touches  the  mother  fall  upon  the  chil- 
dren as  well,  and  their  lives  will  be  truer  and 
richer  for  learning  this  additional  manifestation  ot 
the  wonderful  loving-kindness  of  their  Creator 
and  Heavenly  Father. — D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

— I  hope  the  mothers  in  council 
Obstinacy  Meets  will  forgive  a  breach  of  veracity 
a  Sad  Fate.  and  an  offense  against  the  con- 
fiding nature  of  a  three-year 
old  Babyhood  boy,  committed  in  the  following 
way  and  for  the  following  reasons:  My  little  son, 
who  has  a  decided  will  and  temper  of  his  own, 
was  required  to  take  some  medicine,  but  just 
then  and  there  would  not  take  it  on  any  account. 
Flattery,  promises,  threats,  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  situation  began  to  look  critical,  for  the 
medicine  had  to  be  given.  A  sudden  idea  struck 
me.  "  All  right, "  I  said  ;  "  my  little  boy  doesn't 
need  to  take  the  medicine  now,  and  I  won't 
promise  him  anything  for  taking  it.  Out  it  goes  ; 
and  he  can't  have  it  this  moment,  even  if  he  begs 
for  it  and  kisses  me."  His  expression  instantly 
changed.  He  looked  at  me  with  big  eyes,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  said  nothing.  Then  the 
demand  came,  first  timidly,  then  louder  and 
louder  :  "  Mamma,  I  want  the  medicine;  mam- 
ma, I  want  the  medicine.'''    I  remained  obdurate 
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for  a  minute,  then  yielded,  and  the  victory  was 
■won.  At  what  cost  I  leave  it  to  others  to  say. 
—  G.  R.  S. 

— Hoping  that  the  lady  who 
'Valedictory  of  a  signed  herself  "  N.  M., Indiana," 
Graduate.  will  read  these  lines,  I  would 
state  that  she  has  my  heartfelt 
-sympathy,  and  that  I  agree  with  her  in  thinking 
that  most  ladies  would  not  know  how  to  treat  a 
better  class  of  girls  if  they  could  get  them. 

I  will  try  and  give  you  my  experience.  I  was 
born  in  Fngland,  and  received  a  fair  education  in 
Merlin.  Coming  to  this  country,  and  being  thrown 
•on  my  own  resources,  not  wishing  to  swell  the 
•ranks  of  underpaid  needlewomen,  I  looked  about 
•for  a  position  as  an  upper  nurse-girl.  I  was  very 
■fond  of  children,  and  knew  something  about 
kindergarten  work  and  gymnastics.  I  soon  found 
what  I  then  thought  a  very  suitable  place.  The 
'lady,  mother  of  four  children  ranging  from  two  to 
ten  years,  assured  me  when  she  engaged  me  that 
^he  was  delighted  to  know  that  her  children 
would  be  cared  for  by  an  educated  girl.  "You 
are  not  the  nurse-girl,  you  are  the  governess  of  my 
children,"  she  would  often  say.  The  arrange- 
ments then  made  were  these  :  I  was  to  take  the 
■children  out  walking,  superintend  their  lessons, 
•their  meals,  attend  to  their  toilet,  mend  their 
■clothes,  and  assist  in  light  chamberwork.  I  was 
to  be  called  by  my  Christian  name,  but  that  I  did 
not  mind  in  the  least.  I  went  there  resolved  to 
do  my  full  duty  by  the  children,  and  happy, 
•thinking  that  I  was  to  be  treated  with  kindness 
and  respect. 

But  I  soon  was  very  much  disappointed.  The 
•children  treated  me  disrespectfully,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  their  mother  encouraged  them  to  do  so 
by  always  taking  their  part.  The  "light  chamber- 
work"  which  I  was  to  do  consisted  in  keeping  the 
large  house  clean,  dining-room  included.  The 
mending  was  to  do  the  sewing  for  the  whole 
family  after  the  children  were  in  bed.  Saturday 
night  I  was  allowed  to  do  my  own  sewing.  Every 
•other  Sunday,  after  dinner  was  over,  I  could  go 
-and  visit  my  friends,  but  had  to  be  back  to  see 
to  the  children's  supper.  The  lady,  finding  me 
"willing,"  sent  away  the  cook,  and  I  was  then 
turned  into  the  kitchen  to  cook,  scrub,  assist  in 
washing  and  ironing,  besides  having  to  do  the 
-work  mentioned  above.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
do  all  this  I  was  obliged  to  rise  at  5  A.M.,  and 
never  went  to  bed  before  10  p.m.  The  wages  I 
received  were  $2.50  per  week.  Being  very  young 
at  that  time  (I  was  in  my  teens)  my  strength 


gave  out,  and  I  left  the  place  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, caused  by  overwork. 

I  never  tried  to  be  governess  again,  but  took  a 
position  to  do  general  housework,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  was  treated  with  more  respect  and  kindness 
when  I  went  by  the  name  of  "  maid-of-all-work" 
than  in  the  days  when  I  was  called  a  nursery 
governess.  I  am  now  happily  married,  and  the 
mother  of  a  bright  two-year-old  boy,  and  I  should 
add  that  this  position  suits  me  better  than  any  of 
my  former  ones.  My  little  son  is  reared  by  my- 
self with  what  common  sense  I  possess,  and  the 
useful  instruction  which  I  get  from  my  dear  friend 
Babyhood. — Mrs.  C.  R~.,  Bodie,  Cal. 

— Being  an  old  subscriber,  I 
A  Plea  for  the   ,       ,         . ,   ,  . 

have  long  wished  to  say  some- 
Employment     jjjjng  jn  vour  pages  about  wet- 
oftheWet-Nurse.nurses    j  yenture  nQW  tQ  do 

so,  feeling  that  possibly  some  poor  baby  may  be 
indirectly  benefited  by  my  experience.  The 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of  the  wet- 
nurse  seems  to  be  very  general.  One  objection 
given  is  the  greater  expense.  This  seems  to  me 
trivial,  especially  as  it  is  quite  often  expressed  by 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  large  sums  on 
dress  and  other  luxuries.  Another  objection  is 
the  nurse's  tendency  to  be  exacting.  This,  too, 
seems  scarcely  anything  to  be  considered  when 
the  health  of  one's  child  is  concerned.  The  only 
objections  worthy  of  consideration  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  dangers  of  physical  and  moral  taint.  Such 
consequences  are  to  be  dreaded,  of  course.  But 
are  they  more  than  possible  ?  As  to  the  physical 
danger,  I  have  never  even  heard  of  any  case 
where  the  illness  of  a  child  was  traceable  to  a 
wet-nurse,  while  I  happen  to  have  known  of  one 
case  of  tubercular  meningitis  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  constant  association  with  a  consumptive 
nurse-maid.  Certainly  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  securing  a  perfectly  healthy  wet- 
nurse,  and  also  in  the  employment  of  the  ordinary 
nurse.  As  to  the  moral  taint,  I  have  always  been 
exceedingly  skeptical  on  that  point,  but  not  being 
at  all  capable  of  judging  on  so  scientific  a  subject, 
I  should  simply  say  that  even  a  slight  perversion 
of  character  were  preferable  to  risking  the  life  of 
a  little  child.  Few  mothers  seem  to  consider  very 
deeply  in  employing  an  ordinary  nurse  her  fine 
moral  qualities,  and  perhaps  as  much  harm  may 
be  done  by  example  as  by  imbibing  the  influence 
from  a  wet-nurse.  To  me  the  point  is  simply 
this  :  Do  we  run  less  risk  of  losing  our  children 
by  providing  them  with  nature's  own  sustenance? 
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If  so,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  so 
nourished  when  practicable  ? 

My  own  experience  has  so  thoroughly  convinced 
me  of  the  infinitely  greater  safety  of  the  wet-nurse 
that  I  give  it  herewith.  When  my  first  baby  was 
four  weeks  old,  I  was  prostrated  by  a  fever  so 
severe  that  I  lost  entirely  the  supply  of  milk, 
which  had  at  first  been  very  abundant.  My  baby 
was  given  the  bottle,  but  very  soon  it  became  ap- 
parent that  he  was  not  thriving,  though  his  food 
was  most  carefully  prepared.  The  food  was 
changed,  but  the  poor  baby  continued  to  waste 
away,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  little  form 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  By  this  time 
the  weather  had  become  very  warm,  and  our 
doctor  recommended  a  change  of  air.  Accord- 
ingly we  carried  him  to  a  lovely  mountain  region. 
The  journey  was  so  exhausting  that  the  day  after 
our  arrival  his  death  seemed  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  hours.  At  the  suggestion  of 
my  mother,  our  physician  set  out  in 
search  of  some  one  to  nurse  the  poor  little 
sufferer.  He  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  kind 
lady  who  came  to  us  three  times  a  day,  and  once 
in  the  night  we  carried  our  baby  to  her,  for 
nearly  a  week,  until  we  could  find  a  wet-nurse  in 
the  city.  As  this  lady's  child  was  then  nearly  a 
year  old,  and  had  to  share  his  food  with  my  baby, 
the  quantity  was  of  course  insufficient,  and  it  was 
pitiful  to  hear  the  little  wailing  voice  crying  for 
more,  as  he  was  never  satisfied. 

However,  little  as  he  got,  the  effect  was 
magical.  After  the  first  night's  nursing,  I  sat  by 
my  baby's  bed,  just  as  the  day  dawned,  watching 
the  emaciated  little  face  and  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
scrawny  little  fingers.  As  soon  as  the  light  was 
strong  enough  to  see  clearly,  to  my  great  joy  I 
beheld  around  the  tiny  finger  nails  a  faint  tinge 
of  color,  the  first  seen  there  for  many  days.  Then 
I  knew  that  a  better  assimilation  had  commenced, 
and  that  there  was  hope  of  life.  When  the  nurse 
arrived  and  the  poor  little  creature  could  appease 
his  hunger  the  change  was  wonderful,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  we  had  a  great  bouncing  boy.  The 
nurse  was  a  rosy  young  Irish  woman,  ignorant, 
and  at  first  uncouth,  but  healthy,  warm-hearted, 
and  a  lawfully -wedded  wife. 

Of  course  I  welcomed  her  with  gratitude,  but 
when  the  danger  to  my  child's  life  was  passed,  I 
began  to  feel  keenly  jealous  of  this  woman  who 
was  in  a  way  to  take  my  place  with  my  baby. 
The  nurse  understood  with  a  wonderful  tact  the 
situation,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  remove  the 
sting.    She  never,  if  avoidable,  nursed  baby  in 


my  presence,  never  kissed  or  caressed  him  when 
I  was  by,  and  often  endeavored  to  show  me  some 
demonstration  of  affection  on  his  part  for  his  real 
mamma.  Still  the  feeling  rankled  in  my  heart.  I 
excused  it  to  myself  on  the  ground  of  my  great 
mother-love.  Now  I  see  it  was  a  selfish  love. 
However,  I  could  not  rest  until,  by  the  consent  of 
a  physician  we  commenced  feeding  the  baby  at 
about  six  months  (although  the  nurse  still  had  a 
great  abundance  of  milk),  and  he  was  entirely 
weaned  when  between  nine  and  ten  months  old. 

For  some  weeks  he  was  apparently  well,  seem- 
ing to  thrive  on  milk  and  strained  oatmeal,  b.ut 
he  lost  in  weight  and  never  seemed  quite  so  vig- 
orous as  while  he  was  on  the  breast.  When  he 
was  about  a  year  old  he  was  taken  with  a  severe 
cold  and  fever.  Bowel  trouble  set  in,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  three  weeks  the  little  life  had  ended. 
The  faithful  nurse  (still  living  with  us)  carried  him 
in  her  arms  night  and  day  to  the  last,  and  the  last 
look  of  recognition  he  ever  gave  anyone  was  to 
this  woman — his  foster  mother.  It  is  true  his 
illness  was  the  result  of  a  cold,  and  that  he  had 
passed  the  age  when  it  is  considered  safe  to 
wean  children,  but  I  shall  always  feel  that,  if  we 
had  had  him  nursed  a  few  months  longer,  he 
would  have  lived.  If  he  had  been  well  nourished 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  illness,  and 
during  the  illness  itself  (for  at  that  time  he 
refused  his  milk),  it  seems  to  me  he  might 
have  had  strength  to  survive  the  long  wasting^ 
fever. 

I  am  now  the  happy  mother  of  two  little  daugh- 
ters, both  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to  nurse 
myself.  The  younger  one  had  for  some  months 
during  her  infancy,  as  devoted  attendant,  the 
same  faithful  woman  who  nursed  her  poor  little 
brother,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  a  more  unselfish, 
gentle,  kind  woman  I  have  never  known. 

I  have  to  day  visited  a  poor  young  couple  whose 
baby  lies  at  death's  door  with  cholera  infantum. 
They  would  give  anything  now  to  re-establish  the 
flow  of  milk  which  the  ignorant  young  mother 
carelessly  let  slip  away,  and  they  are  trying 
as  a  last  resort  to  find  some  one  to  nurse  the  baby. 
During  the  hot  season  we  hear  of  such  cases- 
constantly.  Why,  then,  does  this  unwarrant- 
able prejudice  against  the  wet-nurse  exist  ? 
Let  me  implore  any  mother  who  has  the 
means  at  her  command  to  listen  ere  it  is  too- 
late.  To  be  quite  convinced  of  the  great  boon 
of  the  wet-nurse  she  has  only  to  pass  through- 
the  bitter  waters  as  I  have  done. — E.  B,  L.y 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Light  and  Cheerfulness  in  the  Sick-Room. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  in  the  course  of  a  Lec- 
ture on  "Disease,  and  how  to  Combat  It," 
remarks  as  follows  : 

Still  a  custom  prevails,  despite  all  our  sanitary 
teachings,  that  the  occupant  of  the  sick-room  in 
the  private  house  should  be  kept  at  all  hours  in  a 
•darkened  room.  Not  one  time  in  ten  do  we  enter 
a  sick  room  in  the  daytime  to  find  it  blessed  with 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Almost  invariably,  before 
we  can  get  a  look  at  the  face  of  the  patient,  we 
are  obliged  to  request  that  the  blinds  may  be 
•drawn  up,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  a  much  greater 
healer  than  the  most  able  physician  can  ever  hope 
to  be  may  be  admitted.  Too  often  the  compli- 
ance with  this  request  reveals  a  condition  of  room 
which,  in  a  slate  of  darkness,  is  almost  inevitably 
one  of  disorder  everywhere  ;  foods,  medicines, 
furniture,  bedding  misplaced  ;  dust  and  stray 
leavings  in  all  directions. 

In  brief,  there  is  nothing  so  bad  as  a  dark  sick- 
room ;  it  is  as  if  the  attendants  were  anticipating 
the  death  of  the  patient ;  and,  if  the  reason  for  it 
be  asked,  the  answer  is  as  inconsistent  as  the  act. 
The  reason  usually  offered  is  that  the  patient  can- 
not bear  the  light  ;  as  though  the  light  could  not 
be  cut  off  from  the  patient  by  a  curtain  or  screen, 
and  as  though  to  darken  one  part  of  the  room  it 
were  necessary  to  darken  the  whole  of  it.  The  real 
reason  is  an  old  superstitious  practice,  which  once 
prevailed  so  intensely  that  the  sick,  suffering  from 
the  most  terrible  diseases,  small-pox,  for  instance, 
were  shut  up  in  darkness,  their  beds  surrounded 
with  red  curtains,  during  the  whole  of  their  illness. 
The  red  curtains  are  now  pretty  nearly  given  up, 
but  the  darkness  is  still  accredited  with  some  mys- 
terious curative  virtue. 

It  is  not  only  that  dirt  and  disorder  are  results 
of  darkness,  a  great  remedy  is  lost.  Sunlight  is 
the  remedy  lost,  and  the  loss  is  momentous.  Sun- 
light diffused  through  a  room  warms  and  clarities 
the  air.  It  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  minute 
organic  poisons,  a  distinctive  influence  which  is 
most  precious,  and  it  has  a  cheerful  effect  upon 


I  the  mind.  The  sick  should  never  be  gloomy,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  light  the  shadows  of  gloom 
fly  away.  Happily  the  hospital  ward,  notwith- 
standing its  many  defects,  and  it  has  many,  is  so  far 
favored  that  it  is  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  sun 
whenever  the  sun  shines.  In  private  practice  the 
same  remedy  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  patients 
of  the  household,  and  the  first  words  of  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  on  entering  the  dark  sick-room, 
should  be  the  dying  words  of  Goethe,  "More 
light,  more  light !" 


"  I  Love  You." 

Let  me  tell  you,  mothers,  that  you  cannot 
imagine  for  a  moment  the  soreness  that  comes 
into  the  grieved  little  heart  of  the  older  child, 
but  little  more  than  a  baby  yet,  perhaps,  and 
never  outgrowing  the  craving  for  expressions  of 
"mother  love,"  when  she  sees  the  kisses  and 
hears  the  words  of  petting  lavished  on  "the 
last." 

Do  not  call  it  jealousy,  and  treat  it  as  an  igno- 
ble quality.  There  is  not  a  shade  of  jealousy  in 
it.  The  little  one  would  not  for  a  moment  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  "the  baby  ;"  she  or  he 
only  asks  to  share  the  expressions  of  love.  To 
hear  mother  say,  "I  love  you,  my  son,"  even 
though  that  son  be  almost  a  grown  man,  is  a 
thing  he  remembers,  and  as  he  remembers,  his 
heart  warms  and  the  man-boy  feels  girded  for 
many  a  trial  that  would  otherwise  prove  a  burden 
almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 

And  the  daughters  !  I  thoroughly  believe  that 
more  than  one  daughter  has  gone  astray  because 
she  never  heard  at  home  the  expressions  of  affec- 
tion for  which  the  human  soul  craves.  Many  an 
unhappy  marriage  has  been  made  because  in  the 
protestations  of  the  lover  were  found  the  expres- 
sion of  affection,  craved  by  all  human  hearts,  and 
the  ignorant  girl  could  not  tell  the  true  form  from 
the  false.  Had  the  atmosphere  of  affection  not 
been  wanting  in  the  home  circle,  the  daughter 
would  not  have  been  in  such  haste  to  seek 
another  home  which  promised  so  differently. 
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The  human  heart  requires  something  more  to 
feed  upon  than  free  or  even  lavish  provision  of 
material  things.  Think  of  it,  mothers  and  fathers, 
and  do  not  leave  it  until  too  late  for  anything  but 
one  long  regret  that  the  love  in  your  hearts  was 
too  long  unexpressed. — Household  Correspondent. 


Humiliating  an  Unwashed  Princeling. 

The  Empress  Victoria,  wife  of  the  late  Em- 
peror  Frederick  of  Germany,  has  always  been  a 
careful  and  keen  eyed  disciplinarian  in  domestic 
life.  She  notices  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
dress  of  a  housemaid  as  quickly  as  she  used  to 
detect  a  fault  in  her  children,  and  punishes  one 
as  inexorably  as  the  other. 

Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, had,  when  a  small  boy,  the  greatest 
objection  to  his  daily  bath,  and  the  nursery 
became  every  morning  the  scene  of  a  vigorous 
and  tearful  struggle,  on  his  part,  against  "tub- 
bing." His  mother  tried  in  vain  to  persuade 
him  that  baths  were  inevitable,  and  that  he  must 
submit  to  them;  but  she  finally  gave  the  nurse 
orders,  one  morning,  to  let  him  have  his  own 
way.  Prince  Henry,  confident  that  he  had 
gained  a  remarkable  victory,  was  exultant, 
and  when  he  set  out  for  his  morning  walk,  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  triumph.  He  indulged 
in  sundry  taunting  remarks  to  his  attendants; 
but,  on  returning  home,  he  was  surprised  to 
notice  that  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  did  not  "pre- 
sent arms"  as  he  passed.  On  reaching  the 
palace,  he  found  a  second  sentinel  equally 
remiss,  and  knowing  as  well  as  any  of  his  punc- 
tilious military  race  what  was  due  to  his  rank, 
the  little  fellow  walked  up  to  the  man  and  asked, 
severely:  "  Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  "Yes, 
Hoheit,"  said  the  sentinel,  standing  motionless. 
"Who  am  I?"  "  Prinz  Heinrich."  "Why 
don't  you  salute,  then?"  "Because  we  do  not 
present  arms  to  an  unwashed  Prince,"  replied 
the  sentinel,  who  had  received  his  orders  from 
the  Prince's  mother. 

The  little  fellow  said  not  a  word,  but  walked 
on,  bravely  winking  back  the  two  big  tears 
which  filled  his  eyes.  Next  morning,  however, 
he  took  his  bath  with  perfectly  docility,  and  was 
never  known  to  complain  of  it  again. — Argonaut. 


Photographing  the  Bahy. 

The  great  crisis  is  reached  in  domestic  photog- 
raphy when  it  comes  to  photographing  the  baby. 
It  is  not  exaggerating  very  much  to  say  that  all 


the  remarkable  inventions  in  photography  have 
been  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  an 
effort  to  successfully  photograph  the  baby.  The 
lens  may  catch  a  trotting  horse  in  action,  or  the 
Boston  express  on  fast  schedule  time,  and  yet  fail 
on  the  baby.  Most  babies  are  very  unexpected 
in  their  conduct.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  them  to 
do  nothing  for  the  space  of  even  a  second,  and  in 
photography  a  full  second  is  a  long  time. 

Moreover  one  photographer  may  capture  the 
railway  train,  but  the  capture  of  the  baby  takes- 
the  whole  staff.  Mamma  or  the  nurse  must  be 
at  the  side  of  the  chair  to  slip  a  supporting  hand 
behind  the  sitter's  back.  The  operator-in-chief 
is  too  greatly  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  rapid 
exposure  at  the  critical  moment  to  think  of  other 
details,  and  one  or  more  assistants  take  up  a  po- 
sition from  which  it  will  be  easy,  by  "Hi-yi's!"' 
and  shrill  whistling,  to  attract  the  baby's  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  still  another  assistant  is  holding  at 
the  proper  angle  a  special  light  screen  to  improve 
the  chances  of  very  quick  exposure.  At  all  this 
the  baby  is,  of  course  delighted  (if  not  very  much 
frightened),  and  in  no  mood  for  portraiture. 
Heels  and  hands  are  in  constant  motion,  while 
the  eyes,  determined  to  miss  no  part  of  the  novel 
performance,  glance  hither  and  thither  without 
rest  After  long  maneuvering  the  "  Hi-yi"  con- 
tingent succeeds  in  turning  head  and  eyes  in  its 
direction,  and  for  an  instant  feet  and  hands  are 
still.  Quick  with  the  cap!  At  last !  Baby  is  cap- 
tured. 

But  wait  a  moment.  Baby  is  not  captured — 
that  wretched  plate-holder  slide  at  the  back  of 
the  camera  had  not  been  drawn,  and  not  a  ray 
of  light  reached  the  plate !  Once  more  with  the 
drapery,  the  supporting  hand,  the  special  light 
reflector,  the  "Hi-yi"  and  whistling  chorus,  until 
a  happy  moment  arrives  again.  But  such  a  com- 
bination of  pose  and  expression  never  returns. 
The  picture  that  is  finally  taken  never  equals  the 
one  that  missed  fire. — Wide  Awake. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Eyes  During  Study. 

Dr.  Lkcoln,  of  Boston,  in  the  Annals  of  Hy- 
giene, formulates  the  following  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  care  of  the  eyes  for  school  work: 

1.  A  comfortable  temperature,  and  especially 
let  the  feet  be  warm  and  dry. 

2.  Good  ventilation. 

3.  Clothing  at  the  neck  loose;  the  same  as  re- 
gards the  rest  of  the  body. 

4.  Posture  erect;  never  read  lying  down  or 
stooping. 
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5.  Little  study  before  breakfast  or  directly 
after  a  hearty  meal;  none  at  all  at  twilight  or 
late  at  night. 

6.  Great  caution  about  study  after  recovery 
from  fevers. 

7.  Light  abundant  but  not  dazzling. 

8.  Sun  not  shining  on  desk  or  on  objects  in 
front  of  the  scholar. 

9.  Light  coming  from  the  left  hand  or  left  or 
rear,  under  some  circumstances  from  in  front. 

10.  The  book  held  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
sight,  or  nearly  so. 

11.  Frequently  a  rest  by  looking  up. 

12.  Distance  of  book  from  the  eye,  about  fif- 
teen inches. 

Influence  of  Tone  of  the  Voice. 

The  downward  inflection  of  voice  indicates 
firmness,  and  the  upward  inflection  indicates 
gentleness. 

The  downward  inflection  may  become  as  com- 
monplace and  ineffective  as  the  upward  inflection 
may  become  powerless  and  unregarded;  nay, 
more  so,  because  the  ill-humor  of  the  downward 
inflection  exhibits  a  lack  of  self-control,  but  the 
consistent  good  humor  of  the  upward  inflection 
exhibits  a  power  over  himself  which  children  re- 
spect. The  downward  inflection  means  fretting, 
force  and  fear.  The  upward  inflection  means 
liveliness,  leadership  and  love. — The  Kinder- 
garten. 

A  Worthy  Boston  Charity. 

A  very  pathetic  yet  interesting  picture  of  child 
life  may  be  seen  any  day  by  a  visit  to  the  Day 
Nursery  at  No.  68  Chapman  street,  where  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  are  tiny  babies,  are  left  by 
their  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  work 
by  the  day. 

The  nursery  is  a  large,  sunny  room,  with  cribs 
for  the  little  ones,  and  rocking  chairs  and  picture- 
books  for  those  who  are  older.  There  were  102 
children  cared  for  last  week  by  the  lady  in  charge, 
who  says  she  loves  them  all,  clean  or  otherwise. 
They  are  taken  in  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, are  provided  with  dinner  and  supper,  and 
supposed  to  be  called  for  at  six  o'clock,  but  it  is 


often  much  later  when  the  tired  women  come  to 
get  their  little  ones  and  pay  the  five  cents  that  is 
charged  for  their  care  through  the  day.  One 
mother,  who  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  left  her  baby  at  this  comfortable  place  every 
day  for  nearly  two  weeks,  told  the  matron  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  nursery  she  could  not 
have  provided  for  the  little  creature,  as  she  was 
obliged  to  hunt  the  city  over  for  employment, 
and  could  not  carry  the  child  with  her.  She 
finally  found  work  at  a  factory  in  Dorchester, 
and  has  hired  a  room  where  she  can  have  her 
baby  with  her  at  night  and  know  she  is  well 
cared  for  through  the  day. 

The  children  who  are  left  regularly  are  nearly 
all  of  American  parentage,  and  are  bright  and 
pretty.  They  seem  to  be  greatly  pleased  to  have 
visitors,  and  are  extremely  sociable.  The  matron 
has  her  hands  full  every  moment  of  time,  but, 
considering  all  things,  she  keeps  remarkably  good 
order.  She  seldom  has  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
usual  form  of  punishment,  unless  it  is  when  a 
small  boy  of  an  inquiring  mind  turns  on  all  the 
faucets  in  the  bathroom,  and  is  only  discovered 
by  the  torrent  of  water  pouring  down  the  front 
stairs. 

If  mothers  whose  children  have  every  new  toy 
that  is  invented,  all  the  wonderful  picture-books 
that  are  printed,  and  who  then  cry  for  the  moon, 
will  remember  these  forlorn  little  bits  of  humanity 
and  visit  them  occasionally,  they  will  surely  be 
brought  to  make  an  effort  to  help  and  encourage 
this  deserving  charity,  which  is  supported  wholly 
by  a  few  kind  ladies. — Boston  Tunes. 

My  Lost  Jokes. 

When  I  was  a  baby  exceedingly  young 
I  made  up  a  number  of  very  fine  jokes; 

And  I  said:   "  If  I  had  but  the  use  of  my  tongue, 
What  fun  it  would  be  to  enlighten  the  folks  !  " 

But  now  I'm  a  man  and  exceedingly  old; 
I  know  how  to  talk,  and  would  gladly  speak 
out, 

But  things  go  so  wrong  and  the  world  is  so  cold, 
I  cannot  recall  what  my  jokes  were  about ! 

—  Valentine  Adams,  in  St.  Nicholas. 
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HIGH-CHAIR  PHILOSOPHY. 


DARE  say  the  following  burst  of 
genius  will  appear  commonplace 
enough  in  cold  type,  but  its  effect 
Jj'!\  y%  on  the  family  assembled  around 
the  dinner  table  was  magical. 
Yesterday  little  Walter,  not  quite 
i  three  years  old,  after  having  lis- 
tened to  a  pumber  of  stories  told 
him  by  his  older  brother,  de- 
manded a  hearing  for  fiction  of  his  own  making, 
and  delivered  himself  thus:  "Once  there  was  a 
little  boy  and  his  name  was  Willie.  Sometimes  he 
was  good  and  sometimes  he  was  five  years  old." — A 
New  Jersey  Mother. 

— "Mamma,"  asked  little  John,  "what  is  eternal 
tea?"  His  mamma  thought  her  boy  must  have  heard 
some  very  damaging  criticism  upon  her  recent  "  five 
o'clock  "  gathering  of  friends,  when  he  continued: 
"  you  know  we  sang 

"  Thus  the  little  minutes, 
Humble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  mighty  ages 
Of  eternal  tea." 
Five-years-old  William  was    talking   about  his 
knuckles  and  his  brother  asked  what  he  meant.    "  I 
mean  the  little  elbows  on  my  fingers,"  was  the 
ready  reply. — Mrs.  H.  P.  D.,  Madison,  Wis. 

— Our  little  Mary,  when  one  and  a  half  years  old, 
lost  her  only  brother,  eight  years  of  age.  She  mourned 
for  him  and  would  not  be  comforted,  but  would  ask 
the  strangest  questions  about  God  and  heaven. 
When  about  two  and  a  half  years  old  she  said  one 
day:  "Mamma,  where  is  Harry?"  "In  heaven," 
her  mother  answered,  as  she  had  many  times  before. 
"Well,"  said  Mary,  "I  want  to  go  there  too  and 
play  with  Harry."  "Oh,  no!  Mamma  cannot 
spare  you  too.  She  hopes  you  will  not  go  until  you 
are  old."  "  But  I  want  to  go  now"  she  persisted, 
"  for  when  I  get  old  I  can't  play  with  Harry." 
"Why  not?"  her  mother  asked.  "Because  God 
would  laugh."  "No,  He  would  not."  "Why, 
mamma  Parker!  yes,  He  would.  He  would  snicker 
right  out  to  see  an  old  lady  playing  around  with  a 
little  boy."— Mrs.  H.  M.  P.,  Medfeeld,  Mass. 

— My  six-year-old  boy  came  to  me  with  a  basin 
which  he  had  been  thumping  with  a  stick,  and  said 
(feeling  the  vibration  of  the  basin),  "  Mamma,  I  feel 
something  going  round  and  round;  what  is  it?" 
And  then  added,  "  Mamma,  the  basin  twinkles." — 
A.  S.  B. 

— Little  Mamie  was  placed  on  a  chair,  after  being 
dressed,  to  wait  until  Auntie  was  ready  to  take  her 
out.  After  waiting  what  must  have  seemed  to  her 
a  long  time  she  reminded  auntie  in  the  following 
delicate  manner  that  she  was  tired:  "Auntie,  it 
takes  me  an  awful  long  time  to  sit  here." — Mrs.  J. 
S.  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— One  day  T.,  aged  three  years  and  nine  months, 
said  to  Jack,  aged  two  years,  "Jack,  do  you  know 
what  knowledge  is?"  "No,  indeed,"  said  Jack. 
"I  don't,  either,"  was  the  reply;  then,  altera  few 
minutes  :  "  Jack,  you  will  never  amount  to  anything 
if  you  don't  know  what  knowledge  is." 

The  same  boy  remarked  one  morning  while  eat- 
ing his  breakfast  of  oatmeal  and  a  small  fishball  : 
"  When  fishes  are  swimming  we  call  them  fish,  and 


when  they  are  dead  we  call  them  fishballs." — Mrs. 
J.J.  C,  Randolph,  Mass. 

— My  little  boy,  when  he  says  his  prayers,  says  : 
"  Dear  Lord,  take  care  of  Paul  and  make  him  a 
good  girl."  When  I  remonstrate  with  him  and  say  : 
"No,  say  make  Paula  good  boy,"  he  says,  "No, 
no — Paul  is  a  good  boy." — Mrs.  A.  y.  T.,  Wor- 
cester. Mass. 

— Little  Jetta,  aged  three,  was  presented  last 
Easter  with  two  pretty  baskets  of  eggs.  After  the 
holiday  these  were  put  away  for  safe  keeping. 
Not  long  ago  she  found  them,  when  the  following 
ensued  :  "  I'm  going  to  see  Letty,  mamma,  and 
take  my  basits."  "  I  wouldn't ;  they  might  get  lost, 
and  next  Easter  the  rabbit  might  want  to  put 
some  eggs  in  them  for  you."  "They  might  get 
lost — they  might  getbroked  "  (very  slowly).  "  Then 
the  rabbit  will  come  and  he  will  say,  '  Where  the 
basits  ?'  and  you  will  say,  '  I  dess  they're  lost.'  " 
"  What  then  ? "  as  she  paused. 
"  Then  the  rabbit  will  say  to  the  nice  man,  '  Go 
get  the  basits ; '  and  the  nice  man  will  say  to  the 
nigger,  'Get  'em'  [with  emphasis],  and  the  nigger 
will  get  'em  [still  more  emphatic],  and  then  he  will 
give  'em  to  the  nice  man  and  the  nice  man  will 
give  'em  to  the  rabbit  and  he  will  put  in  the  eggs. 
Here,  mamma,  I  dess  you  better  put  them  in  the 
cubby  right  away." 

All  this  was  related  very  rapidly  and  with  per- 
fect seriousness,  but  who  was  meant  by  the  "nice 
man,"  and  where  she  got  the  word  "nigger"  still 
remain  a  mystery,  for  the  latter  is  never  used  in 
the  house.  This  was  her  first  effort  at  inventive 
story-telling;  but  she  has  improved  (?)  on  it  since, 
for  when  her  papa  asked  her  yesterday  where  the 
dog  was,  she  answered  :  "  I  saw  him  go  down  to  the 
creek,  and  he  jumped  in,  and  now  he's  all  drowned  !  " 
all  of  which  was  a  pure  fabrication.  She  has  re- 
lated to  herself  or  others  incidents  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  age  of  two-and-a-half,  but  these 
were  told  pretty  correctly. — /.  W.  M.,  York,  Pa. 

— Willie,  a  little  red-head  of  four  and  a  half,  is 
insatiably  curious  about  heaven,  but  is  sadly  lacking 
in  reverence.  I  caught  him  at  the  window  gazing 
up  with  a  rapt  expression,  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  thinking  about.  "  Isn't  the  sky  softer  [easier  to 
break,  in  his  parlance]  than  the  floor  ?  "  Not  feeling 
inclined  for  a  long  explanation,  I  answered  "yes." 
"  Then,  when  God  sits  on  his  floor  why  doesn't  he 
fall  through  ?  " 

When  he  was  three  years  old  we  moved  to  a  place 
with  fruit  trees  in  the  garden.  There  was  also  a 
dilapidated  step-ladder  on  the  premises,  which  the 
cook  surreptitiously  burned.  One  morning  Willie 
discovered  a  tree  full  of  pears,  the  first  he  had  ever 
seen  growing  ;  so,  full  of  excitement,  he  ran  to  his 
father  to  ask  who  hung  them  in  the  tree.  He  was 
told  that  God  had  done  it.  Looking  at  his  father 
with  eyes  full  of  doubt,  he  replied  :  "  How  God  git 
up  dere  when  the  yadder  burnded  up  ?  " 

His  little  cousin  Maggie,  about  five  years  old, 
was  one  day  "scratching"  her  father's  head,  when 
she  ran  to  her  mother  with  a  bit  of  dandruff  be- 
tween her  fingers,  exclaiming:  "Oh,  mamma,  see 
what  I  have  found  in  papa's  head  I "  "  What  is  it, 
dear  ?  "  "I  fink  it's  a  little  sand  left  over  when  God 
made  papa  !  " — W.  N.  P.,  Petersburg,  Va. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  VI.  AUGUST,  18QO.  No.  69. 


THE  alarming  turn  usually  given  to  news- 
paper allusions  to  hydrophobia  is  en- 
tirely unjustifiable,  if  not  inexcusable.  Nerv- 
ous persons,  above  all  mothers  who  have 
children  at  play  where  dogs  may  come,  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  uncalled-for  anxiety.  It  is 
not  easy  to  express  with  precision  the  exact 
truth  about  this  disease,  but  thus  much  may 
be  said  :  The  existence  of  a  peculiar  disease 
among  animals,  especially  dogs,  known  as 
rabies,  is  undoubted.  Some  persons  bitten 
by  dogs  have  a  similar  disease,  called  hydro- 
phobia. This  is  also  generally  admitted, 
although  quite  recently  many  wise  physicians 
doubted  that  it  was  a  special  disease  or  de- 
pended upon  dog-bite.  Not  all  persons  bit- 
ten by  dogs  undoubtedly  rabid  have  hydro- 
phobia ;  and,  when  the  teeth  of  the  animal 
have  passed  through  clothing,  far  fewer  have 
the  disease  than  when  the  hands  or  face  are 
bitten. 


Now,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrophobia  is  so 
rare  a  disease  that  in  this  country  at  least 
most  physicians  never  see  it.  Further,  of  the 
small  number  reported,  a  very  considerable 
proportion  are  not  hydrophobia,  but  what  is 
technically  called  lyssophobia  (z.  e.,  dread  of 
hydrophobia).  This  latter  may  so  disturb 
the  nervous  system  as  to  prove  fatal.  Within 
the  writer's  recollection  a  fatal  case  of  it  in 
this  city  excited  great  interest,  both  popular 
and  medical,  and  its  discussion,  its  investiga- 
tion by  a  medical  jury,  and  the  account  of  the 
autopsy  filled  a  part  of  the  morning  papers 
day  after  day.  But  rabies  is  fatal  to  dogs  ; 
yet  the  dog  whose  bite  caused  all  this  com- 
motion was  reported  alive  and  well  after  all 
was  over.  In  a  word,  hydrophobia  is  a 
disease  of  the  greatest  severity  and  clanger 
when  it  exists,  but  of  the  greatest  rarity. 


While  children  should  at  all  times  be 
cautioned  against  too  great  familiarity  with 
dogs,  the  chances  of  this  disease  are  so  remote 
that  their  minds  ought  not  to  be  filled  with 
the  dread  of  it.  And  as  to  the  parents,  if  a 
fraction  of  the  anxiety  expended  upon  the 
subject  were  devoted  instead  to  almost  any 
one  of  the  tangible  ills  always  at  hand — 
abuse  of  the  stomach, 'for  instance — a  prac- 
tical good  would  result  which  would  astound 
the  little  beneficiaries. 


We  commend  to  our  readers'  attention  a 
striking  letter  on  lyssophobia  by  Dr.  Andrew 
H.  Smith,  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
was  published  after  the  foregoing  was  put 
in  type.  We  reproduce  it  under  "  Current 
Topics."  If  the  editors  of  the  country  would 
give  as  much  publicity  to  these  phases  of  the 
subject  as  they  do  to  the  sensational  accounts 
of  doings  of  so-called  mad  dogs,  "  written 
up "  by  young  reporters  who  may  have  a 
"  scent  for  news,"  but  are  not  qualified  to 
express  medical  opinions,  they  would  render 
a  public  service  for  which  every  community 
should  be  thankful. 

The  cases  in  which  children  are  entirely 
lost  are  perhaps  rare,  and  cases  in  which 
the  parents  cannot  identify  their  children 
when  found  within  a  few  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Charlie  Ross  abduction,  are 
still  rarer,  but  they  occur  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  make  every  precaution  necessary. 
There  was  picked  up  in  one  of  the  city  parks 
the  other  day,  a  boy  about  four  years  old, 
who  could  speak  three  languages  but  could 
not  tell  his  own  name  nor  where  he  lived. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  moment 
children  can  do  so,  they  should  be  taught  to 
reply  to  the  question  "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
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in  two  or  three  forms :  as  "  Tell  me  your 
name?"  "Can  you  tell  me  your  name?'' 
etc. ;  for  having  learned  to  reply  to  only  one 
form,  the  child  might  be  confused  with  either 
of  the  others.  Also,  "  Where  do  you  live  ?  " 
"  What  street  do  you  live  on?"  "What  is 
papa's  name  ?  "  "  What  is  mamma's  name  ?  " 
are  questions  which  should  be  repeated 
often  until  well  impressed,  the  child  being 
taught  the  replies  he  is  to  make  if  strangers 
ask  him  these  questions.  Even  should  he 
become  confused  and  give  the  replies  to 
the  wrong  questions,  there  could  be  sufficient 
information  gathered  to  enable  those  finding 
him  to  return  him  to  his  home.  Previous  to 
the  time  when  he  can  speak  his  replies  with 
such  plainness  that  any  one  can  understand 
him,  he  should  be  tagged.  It  is  well  when 
dressing  the  child  in  the  morning,  to  fasten 
round  his  neck  under  his  dress  a  ribbon  to 
which  is  attached  a  tag  with  his  full  name 
and  address.  Then  if  he  slips  out  unawares, 
as  children  have  a  way  of  doing,  and  wanders 
off,  his  friends  will  soon  be  able  to  identify 
him.  If  this  precaution  were  taken  by  every 
mother,  many  heart-aches  and  moments  of 
agony  might  be  saved.  Sewing  an  address 
card  in  the  hat  is  also  a  good  plan,  but  not 
so  certain,  since  the  hat  may  be  not  always 
worn,  or  the  child  may  lose  it. 

The  following  is  sent  to  us,  credited  to  a 
well-known  weekly  paper : 

A  CURE  FOR  DIPHTHERIA. 

The  following  remedy  is  said  to  be  the  best 
known,  at  least  it  is  worth  trying.  At  the  first  in- 
dication of  diphtheria  in  the  throat  of  a  child  make 
the  room  close  ;  then  take  a  tin  cup  and  pour  into 
it  a  quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine,  equal  parts. 
Then  hold  the  cup  over  a  fire  so  as  to  fill  the  room 
with  fumes.  The  little  patient,  on  inhaling  the 
fumes,  will  cough  up  and  spit  out  all  the  membran- 
ous matter,  and  the  diphtheria  will  pass  off.  The 
fumes  of  the  tar  and  turpentine  loosen  the  matter 
in  the  throat,  and  thus  afford  the  relief  that  has 
baffled  the  skill  of  physicians. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  fire  department 
be  given  timely  notice  before  the  heating  of 
the  tar  and  turpentine  over  the  fire  begins, 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  remedy  may  re- 
semble that  of  an  ancient  negro  cure  for  the 
tooth-ache :  "  put  red  pepper  into  the  left 
eye;"  after  the  medicine  begins  to  work,  very 
little  is  thought  about  the  tooth-ache.  Such 


recommendations  as  the  above  have  usually- 
one  element  of  the  comic  in  them,  the  as- 
sumption that  physicians  know  less  about 
medicine  than  other  people.  They  might  be 
well  dismissed  with  a  smile,  were  it  not  that 
in  times  of  critical  danger  they  give  false, 
hopes  to  those  interested,  and  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  physician. 
Turpentine  has  been  one  of  the  very  great 
number  of  remedies  tried  for  diphtheria ;  the 
glories  of  tar  have  been  sung  from  the  time 
of  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  value  of  either  in 
medical  eyes  is  not  that  of  a  cure-all. 


"  The  mosquito  will  soon  present  his  bill," 
says  the  Boston  Times,  and  we  would  add 
that  he  will  probably  "  follow  the  line  erf 
least  resistance "  and  collect  his  revenues 
mainly  from  the  sleeping  infant,  both  by  day 
and  by  night,  unless  precautions  are  taken  to 
guard  against  him.  Mosquito  netting  is 
probably  better  than  no  protection  at  all ;  but 
it  makes  the  air  close  and  hot  around  the 
sleeper,  and  it  is  much  better  to  rid  the  room 
entirely  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  if  not  the 
whole  house.  It  will  take  longer  and  require 
more  vigilance,  but  the  result  is  in  the  end 
worth  all  that  it  costs. 


"  The  teachings  of  hygiene  may  be  in  the 
main  accepted  ;  yet  the  people  have  not  been 
taught  the  value  of  obeying  hygienic  laws, 
and  the  practical  worth  of  general  sanitation 
in  everyday  life,"  says  the  Sa.71ita.ry  News, 
in  an  article  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Let  not  this  be  ever  said  of  the  readers  of 
Babyhood.  The  personal  interests  centered 
around  one  crib  (and  many  of  us  do  not  find 
our  attentions  limited  to  one)  are  too  many 
and  too  great  to  allow  ourselves  to  violate 
any  well-known  rule  of  health  in  any  part  of 
our  household  regime,  or  to  permit  our  near 
neighbors  to  do  it  if  the  statute  book  gives  us 
the  power  to  prevent  it.  Babyhood's  readers 
are  numerous  enough — here  and  there  one 
or  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  in  every  locality 
of  consequence  in  the  country— to  "  work 
wonders, "  in  this  direction  if  they  choose,  as 
indeed  we  know  many  of  them  have  done  in 
the  past. 


THE  PLEASURES  AND  DANGERS  OF  WATER  SPORTS. 


AMONG  the  delights  of  summer,  to  adults 
and  children  alike,  few  are  more  enjoy- 
able than  the  sports  in  and  on  the  water — 
bathing,  boating,  fishing.  The  little  ones 
about  which  BABYHOOD  is  especially  con- 
cerned rarely  are  allowed  to  go  much  by  the 
water  unattended,  but  often  the  very  insig- 
nificance of  a  pond  or  stream  is  the  occasion 
of  a  relaxation  of  vigilance  which  leads  to 
trouble.  We  would  say  a  few  words  in  this 
connection  regarding  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents to  children,  and  resuscitation  in  case 
of  drowning. 

Children's  Fear  of  the  Water. 

First,  it  is  important  that  the  timidity  which 
some  children  have  when  in  the  water  should 
be  overcome,  to  be  replaced,  not  by  ven- 
turesome foolhardiness,  but  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  manage  themselves  in  it. 
This  is  desirable  not  only  because  timidity 
destroys  pleasure,  but  because  when  sea- 
bathing is  desirable  for  remedial  purposes, 
much  of  the  benefit  is  undone  by  fear_ 
Moreover,  timidity  produces  an  awkwardness 
that  results  seriously  if  not  fatally  when  other- 
wise no  danger  would  have  existed.  We 
once  saw  a  striking  instance  of  this.  A  child 
of  perhaps  ten  years  of  age  fell  into  the 
water,  waist-deep,  from  a  little  wharf.  She 
floundered  about,  screaming,  half  the  time 
under  water,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  ex- 
hausted before  help  came,  had  not  her 
younger  brother  in  a  puzzled  tone  drawled 
out,  "  Why  don't  you  come  ashore  ?  "  where- 
upon she  walked  ashore  unharmed.  There 
was  no  real  danger  save  for  the  fright ;  the 
cool  little  boy  saved  much  harm. 

We  shall  not  consider  dangers  that  come 
through  boating  by  ignorant  persons,  or  by 


the  overcrowding  of  boats,  for  these  do  not 
much  beset  children  who  are  fairly  well 
looked  after,  and  against  accidents  under 
such  circumstances  there  is  no  guarding. 
But  children  at  play  do  often  fall  into  the 
water,  and  get  a  bad  fright  if  no  worse,  and 
here  a  little  forestalling  of  timidity  is  a  safe- 
guard. 

Tact  in  Overcoming  Timidity. 

The  age  at  which  children  may  go  into  the 
water  for  bathing  varies  with  the  locality. 
They  may  go  younger  into  warm  water  than 
into  cold,  into  smooth  or  gentle  water  than 
into  the  surf.  On  an  average  in  Atlantic 
bays  south  of  Cape  Cod,  a  child  of  ordinary 
strength  may  begin  from  three  years  onward. 
As  to  bathing  in  the  open  sea  or  surf  no 
rule  can  be  given,  but  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  delay.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  timidity  is  natural  to  many  if  not 
to  most  children ;  it  must  be  coaxed,  not 
frightened  away.  In  fact  we  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  this  timidity  in  the  young  of 
some  animals  which  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits.  As  we  have  watched  a  female  sea- 
lion  coaxing  her  pup  into  the  water — to 
which,  as  is  well  known,  he  has  at  first  a 
great  aversion — we  have  thought  that  human 
parents  might  with  advantage  study  her 
methods. 

Begin  then  very  gently,  preferably  in  very- 
quiet  water,  choosing  if  possible  a  time  and 
place  where  you  will  have  little  company,  so 
that  you  may  be  relieved  of  the  "  hel  p"  of  mala- 
adroit  bystanders.  Do  not  let  the  child  have 
a  shock  or  fright.  Do  not  allow  any  one  to 
dash  water  upon  or  duck  it,  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently used  to  the  water  to  begin  such  romps 
itself.    Then  gradually  accustom  it  to  lying 
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out  in  the  water,  by  supporting  its  shoulders 
at  first  either  by  the  hand  or  a  folded  towel. 
(Note  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  teaching 
a  child  to  swim,  but  of  accustoming  a  young 
child  to  the  water.)  Little  by  little  it  will 
become  accustomed  to  frolicking  in  the  water 
with  tumbles  and  submergings,  and  all  that, 
so  that  if  not  out  of  its  depth  it  takes  all  these 
mishaps  as  composedly  as  if  in  a  bath-tub. 
When  this  self-command  is  gained,  even  if 
the  child  has  not  yet  learned  to  swim,  the 
majority  of  accidents  will  have  been  ren- 
dered harmless. 

Rescue  from  Drowning:. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  if  a  child  has  been 
out  of  its  depth,  or  by  any  means  has  been 
apparently  drowned?  Here  precise  knowledge 
and  prompt  action  are  all  in  all.  We  advise 
all  our  readers  to  take  the  necessary  time  to 
familiarize  themselves  thoroughly  with  the 
following.  We  can  never  tell  at  what 
moment  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make 
practical  use  of  such  information,  for  benefit 
of  the  children  of  others,  if  not  of  our  own. 

There  are  many  methods  of  resuscitation, 
varying  chiefly  in  their  modes  of  performing 
artificial  respiration.  The  following,  which 
was  first  made  known  to  the  public,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Michigan,  has  been  quite  generally  approved, 
and  seems  to  us  to  be  as  easily  understood 
as  any,  and  more  easily  applied  to  a  child 
by  a  woman  than  most  plans.  In  the  draw- 
ing the  operator  is  made  a  man,  as  the  dress 
permits  the  pose  of  the  limbs,  particularly 
the  supporting  of  the  elbows  by  the  knees, 
to  be  better  seen  : 


First. — Remove  all  Obstructions  to  Breathing. 
Instantly  loosen  or  cut  apart  all  neck  and  waist 
bands. 

Turn  the  patient  on  his  face,  with  the  head 
down  hill;  stand  astride  the  hips  with  your  face 
towards  his  head,  and,  locking  your  fingers  to- 
gether under  his  belly,  raise  the  body  as  high  as 
you  can  without  lifting  the  forehead  off  the 
ground  (Fig.  1),  and  give  the  body  a  smart  jerk 
to  remove  mucus  from  the  throat  and  water  from 
the  windpipe  ;  hold  the  body  suspended  long 
enough  to  slowly  count  one,  two,  three,  four, 


five,  repeating  the  jerk  more  gently  two  or 
three  times. 

Second. — Place  the  patient  face  downward, 
and  maintaining  all  the  while  your  position 
astride  the  body,  grasp  the  points  of  the  shoulders 


Fig.  1. 


by  the  clothing,  or,  if  the  body  is  naked,  thrust 
your  fingers  into  the  armpits,  clasping  your 
thumbs  over  the  points  of  the  shoulders,  and  raise 
the  chest  as  high  as  you  can  (Fig.  2)  without  lift- 
ing the  head  quite  off  the  ground,  and  hold  it 
long  enough  to  slowly  count  one,  two,  three. 
Replace  him  on  the  ground,  with  his  forehead  on 
his  flexed  arm,  the  neck  straightened  out,  and  the 
mouth  and  nose  free.  (Fig.  3. )  Place  your  elbows 
against  your  knees  and  your  hands  upon  the  sides 
of  his  chest  over  the  lower  ribs,  and  press  down- 
ward and  inward  with  increasing  force  long 
enough  to  slowly  count  one,  two.    Then  sud- 


Fig.  2. 


denly  let  go,  grasp  the  shoulders  as  before  and 
raise  the  chest  (Fig.  2);  then  press  upon  the  ribs, 
etc.  (Fig.  3).    These  alternate  movements  should 
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be  repeated  10  to  15  times  a  minute  for  an  hour 
at  least,  unless  breathing  is  restored  sooner.  Use 
the  same  regularity  as  in  natural  breathing. 

Third. — After  breathing  has  commenced,  RE- 
STORE the  ANIMAL  heat.    Wrap  him  in  warm 


Fig.  3. 

blankets,  apply  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks, 
or  anything  to  restore  heat.  Warm  the  head 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  body  lest  convulsions  come  on. 
Rubbing  the  body  with  warm  cloths  or  the  hand, 
and  slapping  the  fleshy  parts,  may  assist  to  re- 
store warmth,  and  the  breathing  also.  If  the 
patient  can  surely  swallow,  give  hot  coffee,  tea, 
milk,  or  a  little  hot  sling.  Give  spirits  sparingly, 
lest  they  produce  depression.  Place  the  patient 
in  a  warm  bed,  give  him  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
keep  him  quiet. 

AVOID  DELAY.  A  MOMENT  may  turn  the 
scale  for  life  or  death.     Dry  ground,  shelter, 


warmth,  stimulants,  etc.,  at  first  are  nothing, 
—  artificial  breathing  is  everything, — 
is  the  one  remedy,  —  all  others  are  second- 
ary. 

Do  not  stop  to  remove  wet  clothing  before  efforts 
are  made  to  restore  breathing.  Precious  time  is 
wasted,  and  the  patient  may  be  fatally  chilled  by 
the  exposure  of  the  naked  body,  even  in  the 
summer.  Give  all  your  attention  and  effort  to 
restore  breathing  by  forcing  air  into  and  out  of 
the  lungs.  If  the  breathing  has  just  ceased,  a 
smart  slap  on  the  face,  or  a  vigorous  twist  of  the 
hair  will  sometimes  start  it  again,  and  may  be 
tried  incidentally,  as  may  also  pressing  the  finger 
upon  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Before  natural  breathing  is  fully  restored,  do 
not  let  the  patient  lie  on  his  back  unless  some 
person  holds  the  tongue  forward,  which  may  be 
done  with  a  towel  or  handherchief.  The  tongue 
by  falling  back  may  close  the  windpipe  and  cause 
fatal  choking. 

If  several  persons  are  present,  one  may  hold 
the  head  steady,  keeping  the  neck  nearly  straight; 
others  may  remove  wet  clothing,  replacing  at 
once  clothing  which  is  dry  and  warm;  they  may 
also  chafe  the  limbs,  and  thus  promote  circulation. 

Prevent  friends  from  crowding  around  the 
patient  and  excluding  fresh  air. 

Do  not  give  up  too  soon.  You  are  working 
for  life.  Any  time  within  two  hours  you  may  be 
on  the  very  threshold  of  success  without  there 
being  any  sign  of  it. 


HIVES. 

BY  GEORGE  THOMAS  JACKSON,  M.D. 
Visiting  Dermatologist  to  the  Randall's  Island  Hospital,  etc  ,  New  York  City. 


A 


LITTLE  six  year  old  patient  of  mine 
discovered,  on  going  to  bed,  that  his 
legs  were  covered  with  big  red  blotches.  He 
called  his  mother  to  him  in  great  alarm,  and 
said  in  a  scared  tone,  "  Mamma,  I  am  afraid 
that  I've  got  the  leprosy."  You  see  the  little 
fellow  was  well  instructed  in  Biblical  matters. 
"Oh,  no!  my  dear,"  the  mother  replied, 
"  You  have  only  hives."    "  Well,"  said  he, 


"  my  Sunday  book  speaks  of  leprosy  coming 
out  in  blotches,  and  I  thought  I  had  it."  A 
two  years'  old  boy  was  brought  to  me  last 
fall  by  his  mother  on  account  of  "  blotches 
left  by  bites  of  fleas,"  to  see  if  I  could  do 
anything  to  hasten  their  disappearance. 
Inquiry  showed  that  these  blotches  had 
appeared  during  a  number  of  months,  a  few 
coming  out  each  night,  causing  the  youngster 
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to  scratch.  The  child  had  chronic  urticaria 
or  hives.  And  yet  here  was  an  educated  and 
intelligent  woman  laboring  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  trouble  was  flea-bites. 

Hives  is  in  most  cases  of  small  importance, 
going  away  as  rapidly  as  it  comes.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  of  more  serious 
import,  and  does  not  tend  to  get  well  so 
quickly.  It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  give 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
so  that  it  may  be  recognized  and  distinguished 
from  other  diseases ;  to  state  its  causes,  and 
to  give  some  simple  directions  as  to  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  my  object  to  tell  how  to  care 
for  obstinate  and  chronic  cases  ;  such  should 
be  intrusted  to  a  physician's  care. 

A  popular  but  mistaken  name  for  hives  is 
"nettle  rash."  If  you  should  strike  your 
bare  skin  with  the  common  nettle  that  grows 
by  the  wayside,  and  you  doubtless  have  done 
so  quite  involuntarily  at  some  time,  you  would 
immediately  experience  a  stinging  sensation 
in  the  part  struck.  Your  attention  having 
been  thus  drawn  to  the  part,  you  would 
notice  a  number  of  hard,  whitish,  little  or  big 
lumps,  in  a  patch  of  red  skin.  To  the  sting- 
ing sensation  one  of  itching  would  succeed. 
In  a  few  hours  at  the  furthest  all  disturbance 
would  cease  and  the  skin  return  to  its  usual 
condition.  This  is  true  nettle  rash,  and  is 
due  to  some  undetermined  liquid  poison  con- 
tained in  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

Hives  is  exceedingly  common  during  child- 
hood, and  sometimes  causes  unnecessary 
alarm  by  its  violent  onset.  The  eruption 
assumes  various  forms,  but  is  always  marked 
by  two  peculiar  circumstances,  namely,  by 
more  or  less  intense  itching,  and  by  the 
sudden  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
lumps,  technically  called  wheals.  A  typical 
case  presents  white  wheals  of  almost  por- 
celain appearance,  around  which  are  red 
rings,  the  wheals  being  about  the  size  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger.  The  white  color 
changes  to  red.  In  many  cases  the  wheals 
will  be  red  or  pink  instead  of  white.  All  will 
have  the  red  halo.  In  some  cases  instead  of 
these  large  lumps  the  wheals  will  occur  as 
pin-head  to  split-pea  sized,  reddish  elevations 
of  the  skin,  which  appear  in  great  numbers  | 


upon  large  patches  of  reddened  skin.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  large  wheals 
may  come  out  close  to  each  other,  and  run- 
ning together  form  very  extensive  irregularly- 
shaped  elevated  figures.  No  matter  which 
form  the  eruption  takes,  if  the  separate  lesions 
are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  are 
more  or  less  hard  or  elastic  to  the  touch, 
have  a  red  base,  itch  and  burn,  and  come  and 
go  within  a  few  hours,  the  disease  is  hives. 

Hives  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
may  come  out  at  once  over  the  whole  cu- 
taneous surface.  It  may  last  for  only  a  few 
hours,  or  for  a  day  or  so.  Or  it  may  become 
chronic  and  continue  for  months,  as  in  the 
case  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 
Whether  of  short  or  long  duration  the  life 
of  each  separate  lesion  is  short,  a  few  hours 
at  furthest,  though  a  discolored  spot  may 
remain  for  a  day  or  so  where  the  wheal  was. 
The  chronic  cases  are  kept  up  by  a  succes- 
sive outbreak  of  new  wheals.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  will  depend  upon  its  cause  and 
the  removability  of  the  same.  The  erup- 
tion is  specially  apt  to  appear  at  night  when 
the  child  is  being  undressed  or  is  warm  in 
bed.  After  it  has  existed  for  a  few  days  the 
skin  will  show  many  scratch  marks.  In  fact 
very  often  these  scratch  marks  are  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  during  the  day,  the  wheals  com- 
ing only  at  night. 

Besides  the  eruption,  many  children  will 
show  signs  of  not  being  well.  These  may 
consist  simply  in  slightly  marked  dark  circles 
under  the  eyes,  a  furred  tongue,  and  some 
listlessness  or  irritability.  Or  we  may  meet 
with  high  fever,  accompanied  by  vomiting 
and  other  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the 
stomach.  These  symptoms  may  precede 
the  eruption  for  a  day  or  two.  Sometimes  the 
stomach  symptoms  and  the  eruption  may- 
alternate.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  child  will 
show  no  symptom  of  general  disorder  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  careful  inquiry  will  dis- 
cover some  disgestive  disorder,  such  as  a 
furred  tongue,  bad  breath,  constipated 
bowels,  or  slight  headache. 

The  chief  cause  of  hives  in  children  is  some 
disturbance  of  the  stomach  or  bowels.  This 
may  be  due  to  a  long  course  of  improper 
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diet,  or  to  the  eating  of  some  particular  food 
that  disagrees  with  the  particular  child.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  what  food 
may  produce  the  digestive  disturbance  that 
causes  the  eruption.  We  know  that  fish  and 
shell  fish,  as  oysters,  crabs  and  clams ;  some 
kinds  of  meat,  such  as  pork  and  sausage  '• 
certain  fruits,  such  as  nuts,  and  even  straw- 
berries, and  mushrooms  are  prone  to  pro- 
duce the  eruption.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  individual  predisposition  ;  what  will  cause 
an  outbreak  of  hives  in  one  person  will  not 
do  it  in  another.  The  chief  cause  of  chronic 
hives  is  an  improper  diet.  The  impropriety 
may  consist  either  in  the  food  being  indigesti- 
ble of  itself  or  being  inappropriate  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  Bad  cooking  is  not  infre- 
quently at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 

The  treatment  of  hives,  when  due  to  exter- 
nal causes,  such  as  the  sting  of  the  nettle  or 
of  the  jelly  fish,  is  the  use,  on  the  part 
affected,  of  an  alkaline  wash,  such  as  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda  to  a  basin  of  water, 
followed  by  any  indifferent  powder  such  as 
corn  starch.  When  an  attack  begins  with 
symptoms  of  acute  indigestion  with  high 
fever,  you  will  have  a  physician  in  attendance, 
and  he  will  say  what  to  do.  If  the  eruption 
appears  without  any  particular  constitutional 
disturbance  you  will  always  do  well  to  admin- 
ister any  domestic  cathartic  remedy,  such  as 
castor  oil,  or  Rochelle  salts.  The  standard  mix- 
ture of  rhubarb  and  soda  is  also  excellent.  The 
administration  of  a  cathartic  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  so  as  to  sweep  out  from  the 
intestinal  tract  any  irritating  substance  that 
may  be  there. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  disease,  though 
not  so  important  as  the  general  treatment,  is 
of  great  use.    The  scratching  induced  by 


the  itching  irritates  the  already  irritable  skin 
and  brings  out  new  lesions.  To  relieve  the 
itching,  bathing  the  affected  parts  with  warm 
soda  and  water,  followed  by  the  free  use  of 
any  simple  powder,  such  as  corn  starch  or 
flour,  will  be  found  useful.  In  some  cases 
the  alkali  will  not  relieve  as  promptly  as  will 
an  acid,  and  here  vinegar  will  be  found  use- 
ful. If  the  eruption  is  general  over  the 
whole  body,  a  full  bath  of  warm  water,  not 
hot,  will  be  grateful  to  the  patient.  To  the 
bath  should  be  added  baking  soda  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
a  bath  of  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

In  drying  the  child's  skin,  whether  a  local 
or  a  general  bath  has  been  used,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  tap  the  part  dry,  and  not  to 
rub  it.  The  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  wrap 
the  child  up  in  a  warm  sheet  just  as  he 
leaves  the  water.  This  is  done  because 
vigorous  rubbing  would  irritate  the  skin  and 
make  matters  worse. 

A  warm  alkaline  bath,  followed  by  the 
free  use  of  a  dusting  powder  after  the  skin 
has  been  gently  dried,  will  usually  secure  the 
child  a  quiet  night.  If  by  the  use  of  these 
domestic  remedies  the  disease  is  not  promptly 
cured,  then  you  should  seek  medical  advice, 
always  remembering  that  while  hives  is  in 
the  vast  majority  "of  cases  a  trivial  disease, 
there  are  some  cases  that  will  prove  very 
obstinate.  These  chronic  cases,  by  con- 
stantly disturbing  the  child's  sleep,  will  react 
upon  its  already  deteriorated  health,  and  un- 
less properly  treated  will  soon  leave  you  with 
a  poor,  sick,  unhappy  baby. 

For  chronic  hives  you  should  seek  your 
physician's  advice,  as  the  disease  is  often  so 
exceedingly  obstinate  as  to  tax  the  best 
medical  skill. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  ON  THE  FARM. — VI. 


BY  ADELE 

TV/TUCH  of  our  country  children's  time 
|\1  during  all  seasons  may  be  spent  in 
the  orchard,  where  with  judicious  manage- 
ment they  can  do  much  good  to  it  and  to 
themselves.  We  can  always  find  work  there, 
and,  as  the  trees  afford  a  pleasant  shade,  and 
the  smooth  turf  in  an  old  orchard  is  the  nicest 
carpet  to  sit  or  play  on,  we  will  often  go 
there  for  recreation  also.  Until  the  sward  is 
well  established  in  an  orchard,  there  always 
is  (especially  in  a  new  country)  a  great  battle 
to  be  fought  with  the  weeds.  "  Come,  chil- 
dren, let  us  get  some  nice  green  food  for  our 
rabbits  (or  other  pets)  this  morning;  they 
like  a  variety  on  their  breakfast  table  as  well 
as  we  do,  so  we  will  not  only  cut  grass  and 
clover,  but  uproot  some  dandelions,  thistles, 
milkweeds,  sunflowers  or  any  other  plants 
that  we  can  find.  You  see,  my  little  girls  and 
boys,  these  weeds  don't  look  well  here  among 
the  grass.  We  will  try  to  get  rid  of  them, 
for  we  do  not  want  our  orchard  to  look  as  if 
no  one  were  caring  for  it,  and  our  little  pets 
will  be  so  glad  of  this  nice  food." 

If  the  children  have  no  animals  that  are 
especially  kept  for  their  pets,  they  may  make 
the  pigs  happy  with  their  load  of  weeds,  or 
lay  them  around  young  trees  for  mulching. 
When  we  have  entirely  cleared  a  space,  say 
a  square  between  four  trees,  let  the  little 
ones  look  at  it  and  compare  it  with  the  rest 
of  the  ground  that  is  still  full  of  weeds,  and 
they  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  result  of  their 
labor,  and  will  not  object  to  getting  the  food 
for  their  pets  in  this  way  often.  Little  hands 
may  become  quite  expert  in  pulling  up  weeds, 
and  the  removal  of  a  few  hundred  each  day 
certainly  does  some  good  even  in  a  large 
orchard. 

All  through  the  summer  and  autumn  there 
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are  unripe  apples  dropping  from  the  trees  ; 
these  should  be  gathered  instead  of  being 
left,  as  we  so  often  see,  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
breeding  insects  and  hindering  our  free  and 
easy  walk  through  the  orchard.  If  this  work 
be  done  about  twice  a  week  it  is  usually  not 
a  severe  task,  unless  the  orchard  be  very 
large,  and  children  are  best  able  to  do  it. 
But  it  is  tiresome  and  uninteresting  work, 
therefore  much  skill  must  be  exercised  on  the 
part  of  the  educator  in  order  to  have  it 
achieved  without  grumbling  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. A  diversity  of  means  and  ways  maybe 
devised,  such  as  this  :  "  Get  ready  your  little 
wagon,  children  ;  you  may  go  with  mamma 
to  see  if  we  can  find  some  nice  apples  for 
pies,  and  some  summer  apples,  peaches  and 
pears  for  us  all  to  eat  raw."  When  we  have 
gathered  as  many  as  we  want  of  these,  we 
discover  that  much  fruit  is  wasting  on  the 

'  ground,  and  wish  the  pigs  had  it  to  eat. 

!  "  How  many  apples  do  you  think  are  lying 
under  this  tree?"  Each  child,  and  then 
mother  herself  will  guess  the  number.    "  Let 

1  us  count  the  apples  while  picking  them  up 
and  see  how  often  each  one  of  us  will  be 
nearest  right."  If  any  of  the  children  have 
not  learned  to  count,  they  may  guess  how 
large  a  basket  or  how  many  baskets  of  a 
certain  size  the  apples  will  fill.    In  this  way 

\  our  children  may  often  be  kept  busy  for  half 

I  an  hour  or  more  without  realizing  that  they 
are  working  at  all,  and  when  they  do,  a  word 
of  praise  for  helping  to  keep  the  farm  in 
order  and  adding  to  its  beauty  is  often 
sufficient  to  stimulate  their  renewed  efforts. 
The  more  important  we  represent  their  work 

!  to  be  the  more  willing  we  shall  find  them  to 
do  it. 

If  you  wish  to  reward  your  little  ones  for 
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working  cheerfully  and  faithfully  at  a  task 
like  this  that  is  not  in  itself  pleasing,  cut  the 
initials  of  their  names  from  paper  and  paste 
them  on  an  apple  when  about  half  grown. 
The  place  on  which  the  letters  are  pasted 
will  remain  white,  and  show  plainly  on  the 
yellow  or  crimson  ground.  It  is  well  to  reward 
each  child  often  in  this  manner,  so  that  we 
may  have  some  assurance  that  a  few  of  their 
apples  will  stay  on  the  trees  until  perfectly 
ripe.  An  initial  apple  varnished,  with  a  bright 
ribbon  tied  on  the  stem,  forms  a  pretty 
ornament  for  the  little  ones'  play  room,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time. 

The  orchard  furnishes  object  lessons  with- 
out number  at  all  seasons.  We  watch  the 
buds  opening  into  blossoms,  and  suddenly, 
it  seems,  we  have  before  our  delighted  eyes 
the  apple  orchard  in  full  bloom.  In  our  daily 
walks  among  this  wealth  of  fragrance  and 
beauty,  let  the  little  ones  learn  to  express 
their  appreciation  of  it  in  the  best  language 
they  can  command,  to  acquire  early  the  habit 
of  using  correct  and  choice  language.  After 
the  blossoms  have  dropped  their  beautiful 
petals,  we  will  let  our  little  pupils  watch  the 
formation  of  the  fruit,  its  slow  growth  and 
final  ripening  until  we  pluck  it.  After  the 
children  have  learned  to  distinguish  the 
different  species  of  fruit  trees,  they  may  be 
made  familiar  with  the  varieties  of  apple 
trees,  showing  them  that  not  only  the  fruit  is 
dissimilar  but  also  the  foliage,  color  of  bark 
and  habit  of  growth ;  the  branches  of  some 
are  inclined  to  a  horizontal,  others  to  a 
vertical  position,  or  they  grow  downward  like 
those  of  some  kinds  of  crab-apple  trees. 
These  lessons  may  be  rehearsed  with  advan- 
tage in  the  winter. 

Pears,  peaches,  early  apples  and  all  sum- 
mer fruit  must  of  course  be  disposed  of  as 
it  ripens,  and  many  a  basket  full  of  delicious 
fruit  is  brought  into  the  house  or  sent  to 
market.  The  children  are  rarely  absent  from 
any  fruit  gathering  ;  the  work  is  too  attrac- 
tive, in  fact,  I  believe  really  fascinating  to 
young  and  old,  and  it  would  be  depriving 
farmers'  children  of  many  true  enjoyments 
not  to  let  them  have  a  share  in  it.  I  recall 
to  my  mind  the  words  of  a  young  lady,  the 


daughter  of  a  millionaire,  who  was  visiting 
during  the  fruit  season  the  family  of  a  well- 
to-do,  though  not  wealthy  farmer.  "  How 
very  nice  everything  is  here;  you  can  all 
work  in  your  orchard  and  garden  and  help 
to  improve  your  farm.  My  father's  country 
home  is  magnificent,  but  there  is  never  any- 
thing for  us  to  do ;  the  gardeners  and  other 
hired  men  keep  even  thing  in  beautiful  order 
— all  we  can  do  is  to  look  at  it." 

Before  the  harvest  of  winter  apples  begins, 
a  good  farmer  will  make  an  estimate  of  his 
crop  in  order  to  prepare  store  room,  or 
arrange  for  the  sale  of  it.  Let  the  little  ones 
be  present  when  the  calculation  is  made. 
Their  first  guesses  are  usually  hundreds  of 
bushels,  when  they  see  a  large  tree  loaded 
with  fruit ;  however,  a  little  practice  and  ex- 
perience will  sometimes  make  them  fair 
judges  of  the  yield  of  any  tree.  Measuring 
the  apples  and  comparing  the  yield  with  the 
estimate  is  a  very  profitable  exercise  for 
them.  Gathering  apples  is  an  occupation 
very  different  from  picking  berries  off  low 
bushes  or  vines,  and  much  less  fatiguing. 
Climbing  up  the  ladder  and  into  the  trees, 
filling  their  small  sacks  or  baskets  and  hand- 
ing them  down  with  an  air  of  triumph,  the 
children  may  spend  a  number  of  happy  days 
in  the  orchard  in  alternate  work  and  play, 
and  deem  them  perfect  holidays. 

Extra  fine  specimens  of  winter  apples  will 
better  preserve  their  freshness  for  being 
separately  wrapped  in  paper.  This  is  excel- 
lent work  for  our  little  helpers.  They  may 
lay  all  the  finest  apples  into  one  basket ;  and 
when  they  weary  of  the  work  in  hand,  cut- 
ting the  papers  and  wrapping  and  packing 
this  selected  fruit  will  be  a  welcome  change. 
We  can  all  sit  on  the  grass  while  thus  at 
work,  and,  after  the  necessary  directions  have 
been  given,  we  may  sing  a  merry  song,  tell  a 
pleasing  story,  or  propose  some  riddles  to 
entertain  and  enliven  our  little  band  of 
workers.  The  apple  itself,  and  the  many 
different  ways  of  preparing  it  for  the  table, 
may  be  discussed  ;  letting  the  children  name 
all  the  dishes  they  know  in  which  apples  form 
the  main  ingredient.  If  any  of  them  have 
learned  enough  about  cooking  we  may  per- 
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haps  make  them  happy  with  the  promise  that 
they  shall  make  the  next  apple  dumplings, 
apple  pudding  or  some  other  dish.  The 
process  of  making  cider,  vinegar  and  wine 
from  apples  can  be  explained  and  will  be 
readily  understood. 

Besides  the  fruit,  principally  apples  in  our 
climate,  there  are  vegetables  to  take  care  of 
for  the  winter.  Roots  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  etc.,  have  to  be 
pulled  up  and  stored  away  in  earth  or  sand. 
All  such  work  forms  the  little  ones'  special 
delight.  They  will  not  wait  to  be  asked  to 
help ;  let  them  see  it  in  progress  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  offer  their  assistance.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  cut  off  the  tops  if  they 
are  old  enough  to  handle  a  knife.  Stories  of 
animals,  such  as  ants  and  bees  laying  up 
stores  of  food  for  the  winter,  in  connection 
with  this  work,  will  surely  be  appreciated  and 
well  remembered  by  our  little  pupils. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  flower 
plants  also  demand  our  attention.  Our  little 
florists  may  be  taught  to  distinguish  annuals 
from  perennials ;  they  learn  that  the  former 
are  left  to  die  after  having  produced  seed  for 
next  year's  sowing,  which  the  children  may 
help  to  gather  into  small  paper  sacks,  that 
they  can  make  for  this  purpose;  the  latter  to 
be  left  in  the  ground  and  covered,  or  stored 
away  in  the  cellar,  while  some  are  planted 
into  flower-pots  for  window-gardening.  Our 
little  ones,  who  have  probably  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  plant  during  the  summer, 
now  feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  disposal ; 
and  in  eager  expectation  of  the  blossoms  and 
foliage  we  shall  have  during  the  winter,  when 
all  without  will  be  dead  and  bare,  the  work 
will  be  begun  with  great  zeal.  Our  little 
gardeners  have  to  fill  the  flower-pots  with 
sifted  earth,  lift  the  plants  by  means  of  their 
small  spades  or  trowels,  and  transfer  them 
to  their  new  beds.  After  having  kept  them 
for  a  few  days  from  the  exposure  of  the 


sunlight,  the  children  may  help  to  tastefully 
arrange  them  in  the  windows  on  brackets  or 
stands. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  gather  a  great  number 
of  autumn  leaves  of  the  greatest  possible  va- 
riety in  shape,  color  and  size.  The  beauty  of 
these  leaves  once  pointed  out  and  the  man- 
ner of  preserving  them  having  been  shown  to 
our  little  ones,  there  will  be  an  abundant  sup- 
ply for  any  use  we  may  wish  to  make  of  them 
during  the  winter.  I  have  known  some  little 
children  to  bring  in  their  hands  one  or  more 
pretty  leaves  every  time  they  entered  the 
house. 

A  beautiful  poem,  entitled :  "  How  the 
Leaves  Came  Down,"  by  Susan  Coolidge,  ap- 
peared in  The  Kindergarten  of  October, 
1889,  which  all  children  enjoy  to  hear  and 
commit  to  memory,  at  the  time  when  they 
see  the  words  illustrated  wherever  their  eyes 
may  turn  : 

"You're  getting  sleepy,  Yellow  and  Brown, 
Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red  ; 
It  is  quite  time  you  went  to  bed." 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  this  and  previous 
papers  to  call  the  attention  of  mothers,  who 
do  not  find  time  for  their  little  ones'  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  training,  to  a  few  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  children  may  be 
employed  with  profit  to  themselves  without 
being  a  great  hinderance  to  their  busy 
mothers.  In  their  desire  to  accomplish  a 
great  deal  they  sometimes  forget  what  will 
please  their  little  children.  No  matter  how 
many  duties  may  devolve  on  a  mother,  the 
one  duty,  to  devote  her  best  energies  to 
them,  must  ever  have  precedence.  Our  chil- 
dren are  beings,  we  may  say,  of  our  own  cre- 
ation ;  therefore  let  us  strive  to  direct  the 
course  of  their  lives  from  their  earliest  infancy 
so  that  they  may  ever  bless  the  parents 
that  gave  them  life  and  made  that  life 
happy,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  make 
it  so. 
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IT  often  proves  difficult  for  a  mother  to 
know  exactly  when  her  infant  first  be- 
comes ill,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  really  sick  at  all.  Nurses  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  a  long  fit  of 
crying  is  due  to  bad  temper,  or  passing  dis- 
comfort, or  to  actual  disease.  This  being 
the  case,  it  may  be  profitable  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  signs  of  illness  in  early  life  that 
may  be  noted  by  any  careful  observer,  par- 
ticularly as  the  first  beginnings  of  disease 
afford  the  most  hopeful  opportunity  for  treat- 
ment. 

It  may  first  be  well  to  note  that  slight 
causes  may  produce  very  marked  and  sud- 
den effects  at  this  time  of  life.  Thus,  an 
acute  indigestion  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
very  high  fever  or  even  a  convulsion.  The 
severity  of  the  effect  here  seems  to  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  cause,  and  yet  when  the 
latter  is  removed,  the  grave  symptoms  at 
once  disappear.  This  apparent  disparity  be- 
tween the  cause  and  effect  is  explained  by 
the  active  growth  of  infants,  and  especially 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  various  organs  of  the  body  are  so 
closely  connected  by  the  nerves,  that  irrita- 
tion in  one  organ  may  be  quickly  transmitted 
to  another  whose  function  may  thus  be  much 
disturbed. 

This  general  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  early  life  is  apt  to  deceive  one  not 
accustomed  to  the  manifestation  of  illness  at 
this  time,  inasmuch  as  a  really  slight  indispo- 
sition often  presents  the  appearance  of  severe 
disease.  The  converse  of  this  is  sometimes 
true,  as  serious  illness  may  so  blunt  this  deli- 


cate nervous  susceptibility  as  to  cause  the 
true  gravity  of  certain  cases  to  be  overlooked. 
A  mother's  observation,  quickened  by  affec- 
tion, often  proves  valuable  to  the  physician 
as  an  aid  in  diagnosing  disease,  since  her 
knowledge  of  the  infant's  disposition  and 
quick  notice  of  any  variation  from  its  usual 
habits,  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in  this  con- 
nection. The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  aid 
the  mother  in  noting  certain  conditions  that 
are  evidence  of  some  disturbance  and  to  see 
what  they  usually  signify. 

Disturbed  Sleep. 

One  of  the  first  signs  of  impending  illness 
will  be  a  restless  and  disturbed  sleep.  A 
well  child  always  sleeps  quietly.  It  ma) 
awaken  for  some  cause,  but  it  quickly  falls 
asleep  again.  When  ill,  on  the  contrary,, 
sleep  is  fitful  and  is  sometimes  only  possible 
when  the  infant  is  rocked  or  patted  or  car- 
ried about  in  the  arms.  In  some  cases,  there 
is  a  constant  kicking  off  of  the  bedclothes,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  child 
covered ;  this  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  of 
rickets.  Then  again,  it  may  seem  impossi- 
ble for  a  child  to  sleep  well  unless  the  head 
and  shoulders  are  raised  high  up  on  a  pillow, 
which  shows  some  disturbance  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  or  lungs.  If  a  child  sleeps  with 
its  mouth  wide  open  and  the  head  thrown 
back,  there  is  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
acute  or  chronic,  that  interferes  with  natural,, 
quiet  breathing  through  the  nose.  There  is 
sometimes  noticed  a  restless  movement  of 
the  head  during  sleep,  a  boring  of  the  back 
of  the  head  into  the  pillow,  which,  when  per- 
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•sistent,  points  to  some  trouble  in  the  brain. 
A  slight  congestion  of  the  brain,  often  ac- 
companying high  fever  in  infants,  may  pre- 
sent this  symptom. 

Moderate  pain  during  sleep  will  produce 
the  half-open  eyes,  from  incomplete  closure 
of  the  lids.  This  symptom  is  seen  in  the 
course  of  nearly  all  infantile  diseases,  particu- 
larly when  they  tend  to  be  severe.  Constant 
movement  of  the  lips,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  smile,  is  significant  of  colic.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  careful  inspection  of  an  infant  dur- 
ing sleep  should  always  be  made  in  cases  of 
suspected  illne  ss,  and  that  some  light  may 
thereby  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the 
disturbance. 

Alteration  of  the  Features. 

The  countenance  of  a  healthy  infant  is  in 
a  condition  of  easy  repose.  This  is  quickly 
•dissipated  by  pain  of  any  kind.  The  appear- 
ance of  suffering  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  disease.  In  grave 
cases  there  is  often  noted  a  pinched,  anxious 
look  in  the  face.  Some  aid  is  rendered  in 
locating  the  seat  of  disease  by  noticing  care- 
fully the  features  that  exhibit  evidence  of 
pain.  In  general,  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  is  involved  in  diseases 
of  the  head,  the  middle  part  in  affections  of 
the  chest,  and  the  lower  part  in  disturbances 
involving  the  abdominal  organs.  Thus,  in 
•congestion  or  other  disease  of  the  brain,  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows  will  be  sharply  con- 
tracted and  the  eyes  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
light.  In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  the  nostrils 
are  sharply  denned,  and  dilate  and  contract 
with  the  movements  of  respiration,  which  will 
appear  more  or  less  labored.  The  mouth  is 
the  feature  most  affected  in  abdominal  dis- 
ease, shown  by  a  drawing  of  the  upper  lip 
and  other  movements  indicating  pain.  Puffi- 
ness  and  swelling  about  the  eyelids  point  to 
dropsy,  which  is  usually  caused  by  disease  of 
the  kidneys  following  scarlet-fever  or  other 
infectious  process. 

Increased  Irritability  of  Temper. 

Some  infants  (like  their  parents)  are  easily 
disturbed  and  exhibit  undue  restlessness  in 
the  presence  of  slight  irritation.    A  marked 


increase  in  fretfulness  is  always,  however,  a 
sign  of  illness  or  discomfort,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  discovered  in  order  that  we  may  at- 
tempt  its  removal.  Although  the  infant  shows 
discomfort  principally  by  cries  and  restless- 
ness, in  the  absence  of  speech,  it  may  by  signs 
indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
turbance. Thus,  in  headache  the  hand  will 
be  frequently  raised  and  held  beside  the 
head  ;  in  earache  the  hand  will  be  carried  to 
the  ear,  and  possibly  pull  upon  that  organ ; 
in  difficult  and  painful  dentition,  the  fingers 
will  be  constantly  inserted  in  the  mouth,  as  if 
to  pull  out  the  cause  of  distress ;  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  continual  rubbing  of  the  nose.  Where 
the  hand  is  tightly  shut,  with  the  thumbs 
thrust  deeply  into  the  palms,  and  the  toes 
strongly  bent,  there  is  much  nervous  irrita- 
tion, which  may  eventuate  in  a  convulsion. 
In  case  the  legs  are  constantly  drawn  up  over 
the  abdomen,  which  feels  hard,  accompanied 
by  a  writhing  motion  of  the  body,  there  will 
be  reason  to  suspect  an  attack  of  colic. 

Crying  is  a  very  constant  accompaniment 
of  all  kinds  of  illness.  Constant,  uninter- 
rupted crying  is  usually  caused  by  earache, 
hunger  or  thirst.  If,  after  giving  the  baby 
suitable  nourishment,  or  a  drink  of  water,  it 
still  keeps  up  a  continuous,  almost  automatic 
cry,  there  is  probably  severe  pain  in  the  ear. 
It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  decide 
whether  a  baby  has  had  sufficient  nourish- 
ment at  a  given  feeding.  As  a  general  rule, 
an  infant  should  not  suckle  for  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  should  then  drop  off 
to  sleep.  If  it  keeps  the  nipple  in  its  mouth 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  com- 
mences crying  or  fretting,  it  has  not  had 
enough  food.  When  there  is  some  disease 
in  the  head,  a  sudden,  piercing  cry  is  uttered 
at  certain  intervals,  between  which  there  will 
probably  be  no  fretting.  In  pneumonia,  there 
is  crying  only  during  spells  of  coughing  and 
a  short  time  after ;  in  pleurisy  there  is  like- 
wise crying  only  during  coughing,  but  it  is 
shriller  and  shows  more  suffering  than  in 
pneumonia,  and  is  also  produced  by  moving 
the  child  and  pressing  over  the  affected  side. 
Crying  just  before  or  after  a  movement  of  the 
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bowels,  with  a  twisting  of  the  pelvis,  gives  evi- 
dence of  intestinal  pain. 

One  of  the  commonest  infantile  diseases 
causing  continuous  fretfulness  and  crying  is 
rickets.  This  disease  is  accompanied  by  a 
general  tenderness  of  the  body,  so  that, 
although  the  infant  may  be  fairly  quiet  when 
let  alone,  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  or  lifted  it 
will  cry  and  give  other  evidences  of  pain  and 
displeasure.  In  all  such  cases,  careful  search 
for  evidences  of  this  disease  must  be  made. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
note  that,  as  a  rule,  infants  do  not  secrete 
tears  until  the  third  or  fourth  month. 

State  of  the  Evacuations. 

Vomiting  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  ill- 
ness. The  vertical  portion  of  the  stomach 
during  infancy  renders  vomiting  a  frequent 
and  easy  symptom,  when  this  organ  is  dis- 
tended by  over-feeding.  In  such  a  case, 
there  may  be  a  regurgitation  of  some  slightly 
curdled  milk  after  each  nursing.  The  infant 
shows  no  distress  from  this  act  and  continues 
in  a  good  condition  of  health ;  the  stomach 
simply  rejects  any  excess  of  food  above  that 
which  it  can  digest.  But  sudden  and  profuse 
vomiting,  without  any  error  in  diet,  may  con- 
stitute the  beginning  of  severe  illness,  such  as 
scarlet-fever,  diphtheria  or  some  brain  dis- 
ease. Acute  illness  in  early  life  may  begin 
with  vomiting,  in  lieu  of  a  chill  in  older  sub- 
jects. Vomiting  may  be  a  sign  of  local 
disturbance  in  the  stomach,  as  when  mucus 
is  ejected,  as  a  result  of  gastric  catarrh. 
Where  tough  curds  are  vomited,  with  the 
milk  very  sour,  there  is  evidence  of  fermenta- 
tion of  the  milk  and  an  over-acid  condition  of 
the  stomach.  If  this  lasts  very  long,  the 
mouth  will  become  red  and  sore,  from  a 
direct  continuity  of  the  irritation. 

Much  can  be  learned  by  investigating  the 
number  and  character  of  the  discharges  from 
the  bowel.  During  the  first  two  months 
there  are  usually  three  or  four  stools  in  the 
twenty-four  hours ,  and  during  the  first  two 
years,  on  an  average  two  movements  a  day. 
The  stools  are  of  soft,  semi-solid  consistency 
and  of  yellowish  color.    In  cases  of  diarrhcea 


or  inflammation  they  may  be  green,  or  con- 
tain hard,  lumpy  curds,  or  have  an  admixture 
of  mucus  and  blood,  or  be  of  very  watery 
consistence.  The  urine  is  generally  passed 
many  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
diaper  may  have  to  be  changed  as  often  as 
every  hour.  Infants  vary  in  this,  however,  as. 
they  may  go  six  or  eight  hours  without  void- 
ing urine.  If  twelve  hours  pass  without  it, 
a  physician  should  be  called  in  order  that  a 
careful  examination  may  reveal  the  cause  of 
the  retention.  In  some  cases  where  the  urine 
is  highly  acid,  it  may  be  expelled  when  a  few 
drops  collect  in  the  bladder,  and,  as  this- 
small  amount  quickly  dries  in  the  diaper, 
there  is  no  evidence  from  wetting  that  it  has 
been  passed.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the 
urine  is  high-colored  and  leaves  a  light  yel- 
low stain  upon  the  napkin.  Such  urine  may 
occasionally  leave  a  reddish  discoloration, 
which  causes  great  alarm,  as  the  mother 
thinks  the  infant  has  been  passing  blood.  A 
dark,  smoke-colored  urine  points  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  and  is  of  grave  signi- 
ficance. 

Condition  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  in  early  life  is  softer  and  redder 
than  in  older  persons.   During  the  first  week 
the  skin  is  very  high-colored,  which  gives 
place  to  a  yellowish  tint  that  may  be  mis- 
taken for  jaundice.    In  about  a  fortnight, 
however,  the  skin  assumes  its  permanent, 
natural  appearance.    In  true  jaundice  the 
whites  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  skin,  pre- 
sent a  distinct  yellow  discoloration.    A  very 
pale,  waxy  appearance  usually  points  to  some 
affection  of  the  kidneys.     Lividity  of  the 
countenance,  with   blueness  of   the  finger 
nails,  shows  deficient   oxygenation  of  the 
blood  from  grave  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs.    A  careful  inspection  of  the  skin  of 
the  whole  body  must  be  made  in  all  uncer- 
tain cases  of  illness  in  order  to  discover  the 
first  manifestations  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
such  as  scarlet-fever  and  measles.    In  most 
chronic,  wasting  diseases  the  skin  loses  its 
pink  tint  and  becomes  darker  in  color,  with  a 
leathery  feeling.    The  latter  condition  always 
indicates  a  depraved  condition  of  health. 


THE  BABY'S  MIND:  STUDIES  IN  INFANT 
PSYCHOLOGY.— II. 


BY  ELIZABETH  STOW  BROWN,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  interpretation  of  things  seen,  con- 
scious sense-impressions  leading  to  per- 
cepts, does  not  come  until  fixation  and  co- 
ordination are  attained.  The  usual  impres- 
sions connected  with  food  are  the  first  to  be 
interpreted  correctly.  Estimation  of  differ- 
ences in  size,  estimation  of  distance  (stretch- 
ing out  the  hand  just  far  enough),  are  com- 
paratively late  acquirements.  Darwin 
records  that  his  child's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a 
candle  ("  fixation  ")  as  early  as  the  ninth  day  ; 
and  up  to  the  forty-fifth  day  nothing  else 
seemed  thus  to  fix  them.  On  the  forty-ninth 
day  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  bright- 
colored  tassel,  as  was  shown  by  his  eyes 
becoming  fixed  and  the  movements  of  his 
arms  ceasing.  He  acquired  very  slowly  the 
form  of  following  with  his  eyes  an  object  if 
swinging  at  all  rapidly.  He  could  not  do 
this  well  when  seven  and  a  half  months  old. 

Preyer's  child  showed  a  sense  of  light  on 
the  first  day ;  liked  a  shining  light,  but 
closed  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of  a  candle. 
From  ten  days  on,  he  closed  his  eyes  more 
tightly  if,  when  asleep,  light  was  thrown  on 
his  face.  The  first  winking  as  a  sign  of 
fright  and  expression  of  surprise  was  seen 
on  the  fifty-seventh  or  fifty-eighth  day.  A 
child  winks  or  closes  his  eyes  on  any  sudden 
strong  sense  impression — these  are  inborn 
reflexes.  Preyer's  child  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
face  of  his  nurse  on  the  twenty-fifth  day. 
Surprise,  strong  desire,  joy  or  pleasure  was 
shown  by  a  wider  opening  of  the  eyes  and  a 
dewy  look  (the  lachrymal  secretion  started 
by  psychical  influences).  On  the  twenty- 
third  day  he  made  sounds  of  satisfaction  at 
a  red  curtain,  and  the  same  day  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  In  the  fourteenth  week,  he 
liked  to  follow  with  his  eyes  a  person  walk- 


ing back  and  forth.  He  showed  accommo- 
dation for  near  vision  (convergence  of  the 
axes  of  the  eyes),  in  two  to  six  weeks. 
Preyer  condemns  kindergarten  work  for 
young  children  when  it  requires  prolonged 
effort  of  accommodation. 

Baby  A,  twelve  days  old,  I  took  up  and 
carried  to  the  window.  As  the  full  light  fell 
upon  her  eyes,  she  closed  them  quickly,  and 
kept  them  closed  even  after  I  laid  her  again 
in  her  crib. 

Baby  B,  seven  days  old,  on  being  turned  to 
the  window,  quickly  closes  his  eyes.  As  he 
is  turned  back  again,  opens  his  eyes  timidly. 
The  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  irregular; 
the  pupils  dilating  as  I  shade  them,  contract- 
ing when  the  shade  is  removed.  On  this 
same  day,  the  child  (so  my  record  reads) 
"  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  smiled  into  my 
face." 

Baby  C,  two  months  and  six  days,  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  glowing  light.  Her  pupils  re- 
sponded to  light  but  not  to  distance. 

Baby  D,  five  weeks  old,  followed  a  bright 
light  with  her  eyes,  which  moved  well  to- 
gether. Her  pupils  responded  to  light  but 
not  to  distance.  Fixation  and  color  sense 
were  first  noticed  by  the  child's  riveting  her 
gaze  with  eyes  more  widely  opened,  upon  a 
yellow  dress  (luminous  color). 

Baby  F,  at  eight  months,  on  entering  the 
room  looked  around,  and  rested  his  eyes 
upon  the  bright  red  cushions  of  a  chair.  He 
held  out  his  hands  to  the  chair,  and  when 
brought  nearer,  pulled  at  the  cushions.  On 
another  occasion,  a  blue  bottle  and  a  yellow 
jar  fixed  his  gaze. 

Baby  J,  at  five  days,  was  observed  to  turn 
his  eyes  toward  the  gaslight  and  window 
with  evident  pleasure.    At  three  days  old,  he 
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blinked  at  a  sudden  light.  He  knew  his 
mother  at  nine  weeks,  and  enjoyed  looking 
at  pictures  at  five  months.  He  refused  to  go 
to  any  one  in  black  after  four  months  old. 

Children  at  birth  are  deaf.  The  ear-drum 
or  tympanum  is  inclined  too  obliquely,  and 
the  eustachian  tube  (the  canal  leading  from 
the  throat  to  the  middle  ear)  is  filled  with 
mucus.  The  time  varies  in  individual  cases 
as  to  when  the  hearing  becomes  normal.  It 
is  frequently  said  that  a  child  has  started  at 
a  loud  sound  a  few  hours  after  birth.  The 
vibration  was  more  probably  felt  by  the 
nerves  of  general  sensibility  than  by  the 
organ  of  hearing.  It  is  not  known  whether 
hearing  comes  gradually  or  all  at  once.  Dur- 
ing teething,  sensitiveness  to  sounds  is  notice- 
ably increased.  To  loud  sounds,  a  child  of 
normal  hearing  will  react  by  winking,  tre- 
mors, screaming,  quickened  respiration,  or 
perhaps  tears.  (Guinea  pigs  are  especially 
sensitive  to  sounds  of  slight  intensity.  The 
young  recognize  their  mother  by  hearing  sev- 
eral days  before  they  know  her  by  sight.) 

Darwin's  child  is  recorded  as  having  started 
violently  at  the  sneeze  of  his  learned  father 
when  sixty  dajs  old.  This  seems  hardly 
precocious,  though  Darwin  considered  the 
child's  hearing  very  acute.  The  same  child 
could  not  recognize  the  direction  of  sound 
at  seventeen  weeks.  Preyer  was  sure  that 
his  son  was  no  longer  deaf  on  the  fourth 
day.  At  the  seventh  week,  his  fright  at  a 
loud  sound  was  very  great.  In  his  eleventh 
week  he  moved  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a 
sound.  In  the  nineteenth  week  was  observed 
the  first  sound  artificially  produced  by  the 
child  himself,  and  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure.  This  was  the  crumpling  of  paper. 
Preyer  records  for  the  three  hundred  and 
ninth  day  (tenth  month),  a  "remarkable 
acoustic  experience,"  "  great  intellectual  ad- 
vance "  :  the  baby  rapped  with  a  spoon 
upon  a  plate  and  accidentally  touched  the 
plate  with  the  hand.  He  noticed  the  differ- 
ence, and  did  it  reflectively,  again  and  again. 
He  took  the  spoon  in  the  other  hand  and  re- 
versed the  experiment.  Here  was  the  dawn- 
ing idea  of  cause  and  effect — logical  associa- 
tion. 


Demme,  out  of  one  hundred  children  found 
but  two  at  the  age  of  three  to  three  and  a 
half  months  who  distinguished  sound. 

The  child  shows  its  sensitiveness  to  taste  by- 
grimaces.  Taste  is  the  first  sense  to  yield 
clear  preceptions,  the  first  to  be  joined  with 
memory.  Sweet  things  are  readily  taken 
soon  after  birth.  Acid  is  the  earliest  taste 
distinguished.  All  strong-tasting  substances, 
whether  sour,  bitter,  or  pungent,  are  objected 
to.  There  are,  however,  no  taste  impres- 
sions in  the  first  days  without  smell.  Baby 
L  was  observed  early  in  the  second  week  to 
delight  in  anise  tea  and  sweetened  water. 
He  early  showed  a  fondness  for  acids,  and 
at  one  year  showed  great  enjoyment  of  a 
lemon  or  a  sour  orange. 

Impressions  of  smell  are  in  early  life  con- 
founded with  taste.  The  sense  of  smell 
develops  its  own  memory  as  early  as  taste. 
Odors  connected  with  food  are  the  earliest 
to  be  discriminated.  It  is  to  be  noted  as  of 
antiquarian  interest  that  the  first  permanent 
and  conscious  sense-impressions  are  con- 
nected with  food.  Sensitiveness  to  odors 
varies  within  quite  wide  limits,  from  a  few 
hours  to  fifteen  days.  Kussmaul  approached 
a  new-born  child,  asleep,  with  the  odor  of 
asafoetida.  The  child  shut  the  eyes  tighter, 
distorted  the  face,  became  restless  and 
awoke. 

The  mother  of  Baby  L  thinks  that  the 
child's  perception  of  odors  was  very  acute  at 
an  early  age.  It  "  seemed  the  sense  from 
which  he  took  his  greatest  early  enjoyment." 
In  his  eighth  month  he  showed  a  "  remark- 
able enjoyment  of  flowers,  carrying  them  to 
his  nose  with  his  mouth  shut  after  being 
shown  once  or  twice."  (The  "  being  shown  " 
complicates  the  value  of  this  note.)  He 
would  hold  a  flower  a  long  time,  looking 
grieved  when  it  finally  drooped  or  was 
broken. 

In  touch,  or  feeling,  or  general  sensibility, 
we  can  distinguish  sensibility  to  contact, 
sensibility  to  temperature,  and  sensibility 
to  pain.  The  sense  of  touch  is  a  means  of 
preservation  before  it  is  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion. The  fundamental  sensation  of  touch  is 
believed  to  be  that  of  resistance.    The  reflex 
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excitability  to  local  stimuli  of  touch  is  prob- 
ably greater  in  the  first  weeks  of  life  than 
later.  The  pleasurable  sensations  connected 
with  touch  are  difficult  to  explain.  Caresses 
seem  to  give  some  vague  impressions  of  com- 
fort, of  contact,  temperature  or  association. 
Especially  sensitive  points  on  the  young  in- 
fant are  the  external  auditory  canal,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and 
the  dry  skin  of  the  forehead — to  wet  (as  is 
seen  in  baptism).  After  six  months,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  forehead  diminishes.  The 
dislike  of  infants  to  local  wet  is  not  only  sen- 
sitiveness to  contact,  but  discomfort  from 
local  withdrawal  of  heat.  A  very  light  con- 
tact, slight  sensation,  gives  great  uneasiness. 
A  feather  passed  lightly  over  the  nose  of  a 
child  fifteen  days'  old  made  it  frown,  con- 
tract the  nose  obliquely  and  close  its  eyes. 
Reflex  acts  are  most  commonly  connected 
with  surface  sensation.  •  A  reflex  act  de- 
mands an  impulse  sent  to  the  center  to  be 
there  converted  into  an  impulse  to  be  sent 
out  from  t*he  center,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
movement.  Touching  the  palm  makes  it 
close  like  a  sensitive  plant.  Touching  the 
sole  of  the  foot  causes  spreading  of  the  toes, 
downward  bending  of  the  foot,  bending  of 
the  knee  and  hip-joint.  The  skin  of  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  less  sensitive. 

Infants  are  very  susceptible  to  variations  of 
temperature.  They  seem  to  derive  a  positive 
pleasure  from  warmth.  This  susceptibility  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  epider- 
mal covering  (the  non-conductor)  is  thinner 
than  the  adult's ;  and  also  that  their  sur- 
face area  for  radiation  is  greater  proportion- 
ally to  their  solid  contents  or  bulk  than  in 
the  adult. 

(  To  be  c 


Pain  has  been  called  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  teaching  the  child  the  difference 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  in 
defining  the  outlying  parts  of  the  person,  if 
it  may  be  so  expressed.  In  his  fifteenth 
month,  Preyer's  child  bit  his  own  finger  so 
hard  that  he  cried  with  pain.  Painful 
impulses  travel  from  surface  to  center  more 
slowly  than  sensations  of  simple  touch  ;  and 
the  sensibility  to  pain  comes  a  little  later 
than  the  tactile  sense.  Yet  probably  a  chrld 
can  feel  pain  somewhat  immediately  after 
birth. 

Organic  sensations,  Luys  defines  as  the 
"  sum  of  all  nervous  actions  and  the  organic 
basis  of  consciousness."  These  include 
respiratory  sensations,  sensations  of  circula- 
tion and  nutrition,  organic  sensations  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  suffering  from  fatigue, 
cramp  or  spasm. 

Respirator}'  sensations  are  those  of  com- 
fort or  discomfort.  Regular  respiration 
gives  pleasure.  A  child  shows  pleasure  at 
the  fresh  air  before  one  month  old.  Sleep 
probably  produces  happy  sensations.  Sound 
sleep  implies  perfectly  normal  functions.  In 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  child  sleeps 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the 
\  twenty-four.  This  amount  diminishes  till 
about  eighteen  months,  when  a  child  will 
sleep  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours. 

The  muscular  sense,  called  by  some  physi- 
ologists "  interior  contact,"  includes  all  sen- 
sations of  weight,  pressure,  traction  and 
resistance.  There  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
the  child  in  muscular  effort.  Baby  K  held 
the  weight  of  a  toy  rabbit  by  the  ears  when 
fourteen  weeks  old,  with  evident  enjoyment 
of  the  effort,  crowing  proudly. 
ontinued^ 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— Babyhood  is  an  excellent 
A  Physician's  Sue-  •         ,     c  .  .  , 

J  0   journal  -of    pediatrics,  and 

gestion  Regard-  mjght  fce  profitably  read  by 
ing  Eaiache.  every  physician.  Reading  an 
item  in  a  recent  number  regarding  earache  in 
children  induces  me  to  send  you  a  remedy  which 
has  proved  almost  infallible:  "Equal  parts  of 
Mullein  oil  and  sweet  or  olive  oil,  four  or  five 
drops  heated  and  instilled  into  the  ear,  to  be  re- 
peated if  necessary  in  a  half  hour,"  has  given 
almost  universal  relief.  The  pharmacy  of 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  of  New  York,  and  any  of 
their  branch  houses  in  other  cities,  furnish  this 
remedy.  It  is  not  usually  kept  in  stock  by  drug- 
gists.— C.  A.  IVilson,  M.D.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

—My  second  little  girl  was 
A  Cause  of  the  plumpest  and  apparently 
Deafness.        the  strongest  of  my  children; 

large,  rosy,  and  in  every  re- 
spect a  fine  child.  A  physician  remarked  of  her 
that  she  was  charming  because  her  assimilation  of 
food  was  perfect.  Before  she  was  three  years 
old,  however,  she  began  to  be  troubled  in  her 
breathing  at  night,  in  fact  she  snored  very  badly. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  during  a  cold, 
when  she  really  seemed  to  suffer  for  air.  Her 
father  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  was  troubled 
with  catarrh,  but  there  were  no  other  symptoms 
of  any  such  affection.  During  her  third  year  this 
strange  difficulty  in  breathing  increased,  and  with 
it  appeared  a  tendency  to  dull  and  prolonged  pain 
and  tenderness  about  the  ear,  while  her  colds  be- 
came very  distressing.  I  also  observed  that  though 
she  was  still  very  plump  elsewhere,  she  seemed 
thin  about  the  chest,  so  that  the  ribs  could  be 
plainly  seen. 

Presently  we  discovered  that  what  had  for  some 
time  passed  for  inattention  was  in  reality  a  dull- 
ness of  hearing.  In  time  a  new  affliction  made 
its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  running  in  both 
■ears.  The  family  doctor  was  consulted,  but  ap- 
peared to  consider  the  trouble  nothing  extraor- 
dinary, advised  great  cleanliness,  and  predicted 
that  the  discharge  would  presently  cease,  treating 
the  general  system  with  a  tonic. 

For  months  the  child's  ears  had  to  be  syringed 
many  times  in  a  day  to  prevent  her  from  being  re- 
pulsive to  those  about  her.     The  discharge  did 


finally  cease  and  the  hearing  improved.  But  our 
little  girl  seemed  steadily  declining  from  her  orig- 
inal robust  health.  With  every  cold  the  pain  and 
deafness  reappeared,  and  the  deafness  gradually 
became  chronic.  At  six  years  old  she  was  afflict- 
ed again  with  the  discharge  from  the  ears,  and 
though  this  was  amenable  to  treatment  once 
more,  the  deafness  was  now  so  pronounced  that  the 
child's  playmates  sometimes  excluded  her  from 
their  games  because  she  could  not  hear  them. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  most  distressing  fea- 
ture of  the  case.  She  had  now  become  thin  and 
pale,  her  appetite  was  extremely  poor,  and  the 
night  breathing  was  worse  than  ever.  It  did  not 
seem  to  be  simply  snoring,  but  one  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  child  was  unconsciously  strug- 
gling for  air.  A  course  of  tonic  treatment  was 
tried,  but  without  any  effect  whatever. 

The  child  was  finally  taken  to  the  city  and  her 
case  submitted  to  a  prominent  specialist.  He  pro- 
nounced the  trouble  to  be  a  growth  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx  which  had  closed  the  eustachian 
tube  of  the  ear,  and  was  also  preventing  the  child 
from  getting  the  proper  amount  of  air  in  breath- 
ing. A  surgical  operation  was  advised,  and  we 
were  given  our  choice  between  that  and  lifelong 
deafness,  together  with  a  probability  of  pulmonary 
disease.  We  could  not  but  choose  to  save  our 
child  from  so  dark  a  future.  She  was  put  under 
ether  and  the  operation  was  performed,  a  difficult 
and  delicate  one,  lasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
There  was  instantaneous  relief  in  the  night-breath- 
ing, and  very  soon  a  complete  cure  of  the  deaf- 
ness, besides  marked  improvement  in  the  general 
health.  The  surgical  operation  was,  of  course, 
an  expensive  one,  but  long-continued  doctors' 
bills  would  easily  have  amounted  to  much  more, 
and  without  any  result. 

This  growth  in  the  vault  of  the  pharnyx  is  said 
to  be  of  recent  discovery,  and  we  were  congratu- 
lated by  physicians  on  having  found  an  aurist 
who  was  informed  of  it.  Children  are  said  to  be 
born  with  it,  and  the  growth  increases  in  size 
until  they  are  about  eighteen  years  old,  when  it 
disappears;  but  in  so  bad  a  case  as  that  of  our 
little  girl,  we  were  told  that  by  that  time  she 
would  be  permanently  deaf,  besides  the  serious 
detriment  to  health  as  well  as  the  danger  of  con- 
sumption where  growing  lungs  are  insufficiently 
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supplied  with  air.  I  have  wished  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  child's  case  in  Babyhood,  thinking 
that  it  may  thus  reach  the  eyes  of  the  parents  of 
some  child  similarly  affected. — E.  S.,  Joshua's 
Rock,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

[The  above  was  doubtless  a  case  of  the  "ade- 
noid growth  "  described  and  illustrated  by  Dr. 
Delavan  in  Babyhood  last  December.  Our  cor- 
respondent does  rightly  to  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  subject.] 

— The  constantly  recurring 
Commemoration  of  anniversaries  of  the  year  are  a 
Birthdays.  possible  source  of  good  of 
which  few  people  compute  the 
importance.  It  has  long  ago  been  conceded  that 
a  common  interest  does  much  toward  not  only 
fostering  but  engendering  good  feeling  between 
different  members  of  the  human  race,  as  may  be 
proved  whenever  we  wish  to  prove  it,  by  assisting 
some  one  whom  we  really  and  heartily  dislike. 
By  the  time  the  work  is  accomplished,  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  good  feeling  is  established,  which, 
perhaps,  will  never  again  be  broken  down,  and 
not  only  do  we  feel  pleasanter  towards  our 
ancient  enemy,  but  the  said  enemy  probably  does 
not  in  future  display  in  such  a  marked  and  glar- 
ing manner  the  disagreeable  characteristics  that 
have  been  so  unpleasant  to  us.  The  common 
interest  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of  good 
fellowship.  Napoleon  fully  recognized  the  value 
of  this  principle  when  he  directed  that  the  dome 
should  be  gilded  in  order  that  the  common  eye 
of  Paris  should  be  turned  towards  an  object  of 
interest  instead  of  insurrection. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  various  anniversaries 
of  the  seasons,  the  different  members  of  the  family 
are  brought  together  in  closer  communion.  Lit- 
tle animosities  are  forgotten  and  pleasant  thoughts 
are  stitched  into  the  little  pincushion  for  brother 
Ned's  pocket  or  into  the  hair-pin  case  for  sister 
Sue. 

But  of  all  the  anniversaries  which  return  to  us 
season  after  season,  none  are  so  cherished  as  the 
birthdays.  A  birthday  is  the  peculiar  property, 
owned  in  common  with  no  other,  of  the  child 
itself,  and  to  have  it  remembered  and  observed, 
even  in  the  slightest  way,  gives  pleasure  incom- 
parable. It  seems  to  the  child  as  if  the  parents 
were  so  glad,  in  the  possession  of  the  little  daughter  i 
or  son,  that  they  never  forgot  when  time  brought 
round  the  anniversary  of  thanksgiving  for  his  or 
her  birth.  Remember  the  birthdays,  oh,  father 
and  mother,  if  only  with  the  tiniest  gift — if  only 


a  bunch  of  flowers  laid  on  the  little  one's  plate 
with  a  loving  word  and  a  kiss.  And  teach  the 
children  to  remember  each  other's  birthdays. 
They  in  turn  will  want  to  remember  yours,  and 
you  will  find  their  remembrance  and  thought 
very  precious.  On  a  recent  birthday,  a  mother 
received  from  her  son  a  cake  of  fine  soap  and 
from  her  daughter  a  lead-pencil  with  a  rubber  on 
the  end.  Nothing  very  elaborate,  you  may  well 
say,  but  bought  with  their  own  little  savings  and 
given  with  the  heartiest  good  will  and  love,  and 
received  by  the  mother  with  quite  as  much  pleas- 
ure as  if  they  had  been  a  diamond  ring  and  a 
seal-skin  coat.  In  another  family  where  birthdays 
have  always  been  remembered,  when  the  day 
arrives,  the  distant  children  remember  and  are 
remembered  exactly  the  same  as  when  they  were 
little.  Only  a  box  of  candy  for  mother,  perhaps, 
or  a  loaf  or  two  of  "mother's  gingerbread,"  for 
the  absent  son  ;  but  the  day  is  not  forgotten,  and 
each  feels  that  the  others  are  glad  in  their  mutual 
possession  of  each  other. 

And  as  to  the  parents  and  children,  in  their 
mutual  relations,  birthdays  are  the  pleasantest 
anniversaries,  so  to  the  wife,  all  others  fade  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  wedding  day. 
To  the  husband,  even,  engrossed  as  he  is  by 
things  of  grave  importance,  the  coveted  book,  the 
new  handkerchief,  or  even  the  single  flower  laid 
at  his  plate,  "in  remembrance,"'  fills  his  heart 
with  a  glow  and  floods  his  mind  with  a  host  of 
tender  memories,  and  he  sees  his  wife  anew  in  the 
light  of  youth,  and  he  thanks  God  that  she  is  left 
to  him  still  to  be  partner  in  his  joys  and  ills. 

Oh  let  us  always  "remember"  the  birthdays 
and  the  wedding-days,  let  what  other  anniver- 
saries that  may,  be  forgotten. — Emma  Church- 
man Hewitt. 

— I  do  not  know  that  my  ex- 
Girlhood's  Early  perience  in  training  a  girl  not 
Tastes.  to   be  frivolous  will  benefit 

any  readers,  but  I  offer  it  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  In  the  first  place  I  started 
out  with  the  firm  determination  that  my  daughter 
should  not  grow  into  an  empty-headed  rattlepate, 
with  a  mind  filled  only  with  dress,  parties  and 
beaux;  so  at  an  early  age  I  began  telling  her 
stories  of  true  bravery,  physical  and  moral,  anec- 
dotes of  great  men  and  women,  allegories  and 
parables  from  Scripture;  and  as  she  grew  a  little 
older  one  of  her  greatest  delights  was  to  think 
out  the  meaning  of  these  for  herself,  and  talk  it 
over  with  me  afterward.  I  always  endeavored  to 
keep  the  highest  aim  of  the  story  directly  before 
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her,  and  to  point  out  some  way  in  which  she 
could  make  a  practical  use  of  it. 

One  of  my  pet  fancies  was  a  picture  of  her  in  a 
chair  beside  mc  while  we  plied  our  needles  and 
exchanged  thoughts  in  company;  but  after  a 
world  of  patience  on  one  side  and  many  a  tear  on 
the  other,  I  relinquished  the  ideal  for  the  present, 
and  turned  myself  about  to  see  what  this  girl  who 
wouldn't  learn  to  sew  would  do  instead.  She 
would  cook,  I  found,  so  into  the  kitchen  she  went, 
and  though  enough  flour  was  wasted  on  one  loaf 
to  make  half  a  dozen,  utensils  were  "messed," 
and  cook  got  cross,  the  lassie  triumphed  over  her 
difficulties  and  learned  to  make  bread,  plain 
cake,  and  simple  desserts.  Another  taste  she  de- 
veloped was  for  natural  history,  so  I  encour- 
aged her  to  learn  all  she  could  by  furnishing  books 
and  allowing  "specimens"  within  certain  pre- 
cincts, though  all  summer  I  live  in  half  dread  of 
the  bugs,  spiders,  etc.,  for  which  I  have  an  aver- 
sion that  is  incomprehensible  to  her.  I  also  found 
that  it  gave  her  pleasure  to  write  out  little  inci- 
dents that  occurred  with  herself  or  compan- 
ions; so  here  was  occupation,  and  an  opportunity 
to  teach  spelling,  grammar  and  composition. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may 
prove,  her  health  has  never  admitted  of  a  regular 
attendance  at  school,  or  any  amount  of  study  at 
home,  and  as  she  is  particularly  fond  of  reading 
it  behooved  me  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
books  that  fell  into  her  hands.  One  of  the  first 
was  a  History  of  the  United  States  in  one-syllable 
words,  followed  later  by  Miss  Yonge's  Stories 
from  English  History.  Her  library  numbers 
over  a  hundred  volumes,  principally  Christmas 
and  birthday  gifts,  but  there  is  not  a  line  of  trash 
among  them.  Several  of  Miss  Alcott's  juveniles, 
Miss  Warner's  "Say  and  Do"  series,  histories, 
folk-lore  of  all  countries,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  Whittier  for  poetry,  fairy  tales,  and  many  of 
the  wholesome  stories  that  now  abound  for  chil- 
dren, are  among  her  collection. 

Four  years  ago,  when  she  was  eight,  I  began 
giving  her  a  small,  but  regular,  weekly  allowance 
of  pocket  money.  This  was  absolutely  her  own. 
I  required  no  account  of  how  it  was  spent;  neither 
would  I  make  up  any  deficiency  for  a  real  or 
fancied  want.  Two  years  later  I  increased  the 
amount  and  paid  it  monthly.  By  this  means  she 
is  being  taught  a  practical  lesson  on  the  value  of 
money.  For  some  weeks  last  summer  I  was 
minus  a  second  girl,  so  I  engaged  my  daughter 
to  perform  certain  duties  at  a  certain  sum  per 
week.     If  she  forgot  or  neglected  to  do  them 


proper  ly,  so  much  was  deducted  for  the  failure; 
and  though  the  assistance  was  trifling  the  lessons 
learned  were  not.  Of  her  own  accord  she  puts 
aside  one-tenth  of  her  money  as  not  her  own,  and 
this  she  gives  at  her  own  discretion.  I  never 
interfere  with  its  disposal,  though  I  am  always 
ready  to  hear  plans  or  give  counsel.  As  one  of 
the  "King's  Daughters"  she  does  a  little  of  His 
work  in  her  own  way,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
avenues  through  which  I  hope  to  see  her  attain  a 
broad  and  noble  womanhood. 

Of  dress  she  seldom  thinks.  In  speaking  of 
two  of  her  playmates  on  one  occasion  she  re- 
marked that  she  didn't  think  they  "ever  had 
much  fun,"  and  when  I  asked  why,  the  answer 
came  promptly:  "Oh,  because  they  are  always 
thinking  of  clothes.  Mamie  can't  sit  on  the 
grass  because  her  dress  may  get  dirty.  Lucy 
mustn't  climb  or  jump  for  fear  hers  will  get  torn, 
and  they  can't  ever  do  anything  on  account  of 
their  clothes.  I'm  so  glad  you  are  not  like  their 
mother!  "  And  I  felt  well  repaid  for  giving  up 
the  many  bits  of  finery  I  used  to  long  to  put  on 
her,  but  which  would  have  needed  undue  care  on 
her  part  to  keep  in  order.  Plain  ginghams, 
prettily  yet  simply  made,  white  dresses  with  a 
few  tucks  for  trimming,  and  one  fine  one  for 
church  wear  only,  comprise  her  summer  ward- 
robe, and  in  these  she  can  run  races,  climb  trees 
and  play  as  she  will  without  worrying  herself  or 
me  as  to  the  state  of  her  clothes.  As  soon  as  I 
could  do  so  I  gave  her  a  room  of  her  own  and 
furnished  it  as  nicely  as  I  was  able.  Within  the 
last  year  I  have  been  gratified  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  my  old  fancy,  as  of  her  own  free  will  she 
is  initiated  in  the  mystery  of  sewing,  that  she 
may  make  "  something  for  my  room." 

I  have  never  allowed  her  to  listen  to  gossip,  to 
repeat,  even  to  me,  anything  she  may  have  heard 
in  houses  where  she  visited,  nor  to  discuss  the 
faults  of  her  companions,  and  I  always  know  ex- 
actly where  she  is  and  with  whom  when  away 
from  me.  On  this  latter  point  I  am  more  strict 
than  most  mothers  of  my  acquaintance,  and  on 
the  one  other  of  keeping  her  at  home  in  the  even- 
ings; but  I  have  seen  so  much  evil  result  from 
permitting  young  girls  to  spend  their  evenings 
out,  even  in  what  was  considered  safe  company, 
that  I  prefer  to  keep  mine  at  home,  as  a  rule.  It 
would  take  too  much  space  for  me  to  tell  of  other 
plans  and  methods  I  have  used,  but  I  would  add 
that  this  is  not  a  description  of  a  "goody-good  " 
child  by  any  means;  she  is  earnest  and  thought- 
ful, with  a  deep  religious  principle  and  a  reputa.- 
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tion  for  truth,  honor  and  obedience  second  to 
none.  Am  I  not  right  in  believing  that  the 
foundation-stones  for  a  noble  character  and  a 
higher  life  are  already  laid,  and  that  if  I  can  rear 
as  I  have  founded,  a  sightly  structure  will  be  the 
result?—^  C.  H. 

— Knowing  the  tendency  on  the 
The  Golden  Age  Part  °f  most  parents  (and,  alas  ! 
of  Art.  I  fear  that  members  of  our  Baby- 
hood family  are  not  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  malady)  to  exaggerate  a  trifle  in 
naming  the  age  in  accounts  of  their  youngsters' 
doings,  I  have  taken  pains  to  note  the  exact  date 
at  which  a  hopeful  of  mine  made  the  enclosed 
drawings.  He  had 
scribbled,  more  or 
less,  for  some  time, 
but  his  attempts  at 
actual  imitation  or 
representation  of  ob- 
jects were  so  crude 
as  to  hardly  be 
noticed.  But  one 
day — March  8,  1890 
—little  Kiddie  hand- 
ed me  these,  having  been  absorbed  with  paper 
and  pencil  for  some  time,  and  informed  me  that 
one  was  a  "  man  holding  a  baby,"  and  the  other 
a  "locomotif."  As  the  said  Kiddie  took  passage 
on  this  terrestrial  ball  January  4,  1S87,  parents 
of  other  distinguished  artists  can  reckon  that  he 


was  about  three  years  and  two  months  old,  and 
can  make  comparisons  accordingly. — y..  New 
York  City. 

— As  "Tired"  asks  for  ad- 
Another  Sugges-    vice,  I  hope  she  will  not 
tion  for  "  Tired,"  mind  receiving  it  from  one 
experienced  in   the  care  of 
children.    In  such  cases  as  her  child's  I  should 
advise,  as  a  general  thing,  some  little  brothers 
and  sisters.    I  have  often  known  this  simple  rem- 
edy to  work  to  a  charm  with  the  most  "peculiar" 
children. 

Otherwise,  I  think  I  should  engage,  if  possible, 


a  well  trained  nursery  governess — German  are 
apt  to  be  the  best — and  let  her  have  the  entire 
management  of  the  little  girl. — D.  P.  J'. 

—  I  have  been  interested  in 
An  following  the  course  of  the 

Urgent  Appeal,  remarks  on  the  nurse  girl 
question.  I  am  heartily  of 
the  opinion  that  a  child  with  no  nurse  is  better 
off  in  most  cases  than  the  child  with  one,  not 
enough  attention  being  less  harmful  for"  babies 
than  too  much.  I  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
in  my  own  case  to  be  unable  to  carry  out  my 
theories  on  account  of  ill-health.  I  know  that 
my  baby  has,  in  some  respects,  suffered  in  conse- 
quence, although  my  nurse  is  much  above  the 
average  in  stability,  faithfulness  and  judgment  as 
to  all  his  material  needs.  But,  though  I  have 
patiently  labored  with  her,  she  simply  cannot 
comprehend  that  a  wholesome  let-alone  policy 
does  not  mean  neglect,  and  I  feel  that  her  con- 
stant attention  has  tended  to  foster  a  naturally 
nervous  temperment.  She  has  made  him  so 
dependent  that  at  twenty  months  he  has  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  amusing  himself  two  min- 
utes. He  is  bright  in  all  his  mental  processes, 
but  lacks  entirely  in  control  over  his  muscles, 
failing  to  do  the  simplest  things  I  see  done  by 
babies  half  his  age. 

You  can  imagine  how  trying  it  is  to  me,  with- 
out the  strength  to  take  care  of  him,  to  be  obliged 
to  see  him  brought  up  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
my  most  cherished  ideas.  And  yet  my  nurse  is 
decidedly  superior  to  any  other  I  know,  and  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  better  myself 
in  any  exchange  with  another  of  her  class. 

In  my  perplexity  I  turn,  as  so  many  do,  to 
Babyhood,  hoping  that  some  of  its  readers  will 
know  some  friend  to  supply  my  need.  My  idea 
is  to  supplant  my  nurse  with  a  lady  of  intelligence, 
tact  and  sympathy  with  children,  who  will  have 
the  requisite  brains  to  follow  out  my  ideas  and 
those  of  Babyhood  on  the  let-alone  treatment  for 
nervous  children.  My  ambition  is  to  change  him 
from  a  delicate,  irritable,  wakeful  little  fellow, 
who  has  to  be  entertained  every  minute,  to  a 
robust  child  who  will  take  care  of  himself  and  be 
happy.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  over- 
worked women  teaching,  type-writing,  earning 
their  bread  in  various  hard  ways,  who  would 
like  the  change  to  a  home  atmosphere  and 
different  occupation.  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
high  figure,  but  S20  to  $25  a  month  is  as  much 
as  many  a  refined  woman  gets  above  her  board 
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and  washing  for  teaching.  The  requisites  would 
be  patience,  tact,  firmness  and  a  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  child-nature.  Do  any  of  the 
model  mothers  of  model  children,  whose  cheerful 
serenity  and  helpfulness  give  me  such  envious 
pangs,  know  of  a  friend  who  could  help  me  follow 
out  their  ways  with  like  result  ?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  she  would  make  her  own  place  in  the 
household.  If  she  showed  herself  an  equal  she 
would  be  treated  as  such,  and  in  many  cases  with 
the  greatest  consideration.  Any  communications 
may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  B.,  care  of 
Babyhood.  A  Weak-bodied  Sister. 

New  York  City. 

—I  have  taken  Babyhood 
Beans  more  Plenti-  over  two  years,  buying  it  at 
ful  than  Wisdom,  first  from  a  newsdealer.  I 

have  one  child,  brought  up 
on  the  modern  common-sense  method.  Some 
friends  of  mine  think  I  am  crazy — or  worse — 
especially  in  diet  matters,  but  I  have  preferred  to 
follow  the  advice  of  an  excellent  physician  rather 
than  their  varied  advice,  and  have  successfully 


brought  through  the  trying  period  of  teething  my 
one  child,  even  by  the  "starving  process  "  I  have 
adopted.  "The  way  my  mother  did"  is  with 
many  of  my  friends  sufficient.  I  ventured  to 
remonstrate  the  other  day  on  an  eleven-months' 
child  having  baked  beans  at  6.30  r.M.  to  no  avail, 
for  soon  after  his  mother  triumphantly  told  me 
that  "  he  had  beans  that  night,  and  you  see  he 
still  lives.  They  never  hurt  him.  I  always  give 
them  to  him.    He  craves  them." 

My  starving  process  consists  in  not  giving  to 
my  two-year-old  boy  everything  I  eat  myself. 
He  is  as  large  as  any  child  of  his  age,  and  larger 
than  one  five  months  older  whose  mother  gives 
her  "  a  little  taste  of  everything  I  eat— she  likes 
it."  The  question  of  bringing  up  children  by 
this  "new-fangled  idea"  is  the  only  point  of 
difference  we  have.  Otherwise  we  are  excellent 
friends.  I  usually  am  silent,  as  I  know  that 
my  ideas  are  not  well  thought  of,  but  I  have 
a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  poor  little  babies 
whose  digestions  are  being  ruined— in  my  opin- 
ion.— R. 


LITTLE  DETAINING  HANDS. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  ARCHIBALD. 


THE  seam  I  thought  to  finish,  the  rhyme  I 
thought  to  write, 
Are  lying  uncompleted  in  drawer  and  desk  to- 
night. 

All  day  put  by  unheeded  because  of  the  de- 
mands, 

The  childish  needs  and  fancies,  of  small,  detain- 
ing hands. 

A  book  awaits  my  reading,  a  friend  awaits  my 
call, 

A  letter  waits  my  answer — yet  I  neglect  them 
all; 


For  every  brave  intention  and  every  pleasure 
planned 

Knows  but  the  interference  of  some  small  baby 
hand. 

But  what  are  idle  pleasures,  and  what  the  hope 
of  fame, 

Or  what  fulfilled  desires,  against  the  children's 
claim  ? 

Perplexed,  the  weary  mother  yet  sweetly  under- 
stands 

How  happy  is  the  hindrance  of  dear,  detaining 
hands ! 
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"MIDSUMMER  FAYS." 

BY  MRS.  HARRIET  A.  CHEEVER. 


THIS  was  the  title  of  a  book  which  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  a  child's  library,  and 
it  is  the  title  rather  than  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume which  recurs  to  memory  in  thinking  of  sum- 
mer and  the  little  folks  who  must  brave  its  heat 
and  discomfort  whether  they  will  or  no. 

A  faithful  mother  is  always  the  good  fairy  to 
the  little  one  she  soothes  and  cheers  when  days  are 
not  exactly  "dark  and  dreary,"  but  hot  and 
fretty.  We  have  heard  ladies  who  have  brought 
up  a  family  vehemently  declare  they  would  do 
almost  anything  else  possible,  were  they  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  rather  than  take  care  of 
children  again. 

Ah!  but  the  true,  devoted  mother  is  rarely  if 
ever  conscious  at  the  time  what  a  potent  work 
she  is  doing  when  bringing  up  her  precious  chil- 
dren, and  attending  to  their  myriad  of  wants  from 
day  to  day.  And  did  she  realize  the  exertion  in- 
volved, she  would  not  relinquish  the  welcome 
care  and  blessed  responsibility  for  anything  that 
could  be  offered.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  the  warm 
weather,  how  shall  the  fays  of  the  nursery  man- 
age with  the  poor  little  baby,  the  one  who  is  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  express  intelligibly  its  real 
wants  and  needs? 

Many  young  mothers  have  no  idea  how  great  a 
relief  it  would  be,  during  extremely  warm  days, 
to  unfasten  the  baby's  clothes  and  let  it  luxuriate 
in  a  wide  soft  flannel  wrap,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  its  catching  cold.  We  all  know  how 
grateful  is  the  sensation  of  removing  such  garments 
as  involve  any  pressure,  when  the  weather  is  op- 
pressively warm.  Baby  would  be  just  as  much 
relieved  were  its  clothes  loosened  to  the  utmost 
extent,  admitting  of  their  still  protecting  it  from 
draughts  or  danger  of  taking  cold. 

Do  young  mothers  generally  recognize  the 
almost  exhaustless  mine  of  amusement  there  is, 
for  a  little  child  beginning  to  talk,  in  a  jingling 
rhyme?  That  is  why  "Mother  Goose  "  is  well 
nigh  indispensable  in  the  nursery.    Later  on, 


original  or  "made-up"  stories  in  language 
adapted  to  the  child's  understanding  are  one  of 
the  unfailing,  and  can  be  made  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  diversions  imaginable.  We  remember 
years  ago  singing  a  song  of  two  verses  of  eight 
lines  each,  to  a  brisk  lively  tune,  obliging  one 
to  rattle  off  the  words  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
pronounced,  to  a  child  quite  sick  with  measles. 
As  soon  as  the  verses  were  finished  he  would 
say,  "Sing  it  again;"  and  it  is  probably  not 
stretching  the  truth  to  say  that  the  cheery  little 
carol  was  sung  thirty  times  or  more  at  one  sit- 
ting. So  great  was  the  attraction  attaching  to 
the  little  melody  and  its  quaint  words,  that  at 
almost  any  time  the  child,  forgetful  of  pain  and 
irritation,  would  lie  perfectly  still,  absorbed  in 
listening  to  the  oft-repeated  jingling  rhyme. 

Amusement  and  diversion  of  any  harmless  kind 
are  a  thousand  times  more  sensible  and  wholesome 
than  impatient  effort  at  making  a  child  behave 
well  in  uncomfortable  weather,  simply  because  it 
ought  to.  There  are  ways  and  ways  of  inducing 
a  child  to  yield  to  an  older  will.  And  it  is  not 
only  "better  far"  but  better  beyond  compute, 
"  to  rule  by  love  than  fear." 

Comfort  of  the  body  conduces  to  a  good  state 
of  temper.  We  are  quite  sure  it  was  Henry 
Ward  Beecherwho  once  said  that  "  half  the  grace 
there  was  going  "  was  "nothing  but  food."  If 
this  is  true  of  older  persons,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  nearly  all  the  children  who  have  the  re- 
markably sweet  dispositions  and  lovely  little  tem- 
pers of  which  we  often  hear,  are  the  favored  little 
ones  who  are  cared  for  by  their  own  dear  mother 
and  tenderly  watched  and  guarded  from  all  in- 
fantile dangers  and  ills. 

It  is  worth  while  to  see  to  it,  that  the  children 
of  the  household  may  in  later  years  be  able  to 
recall  the  watchful,  considerate  and  pleasing  lit- 
tle artifices  which  were  resorted  to  by  the  loving 
fays  of  the  nursery,  to  make  otherwise  trying 
days  endurable. 


NURSERY 


PROBLEMS. 


QUESTIONS  OF  DIET. 
Digestive  Difficulties  at  Seven  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Your  magazine  is  a  never-ending  source  of  help 
and  comfort  to  me,  and  although  I  have  been  a 
mother  only  seven  months,  my  anxieties  for  my 
baby  have  been  many.  Baby  was  very  well  indeed 
until  about  four  months  old,  when  he  caught  cold, 
and  it  settled  in  his  bowels.  Since  then  he  has  had 
constant  trouble  ;  has  had  two  attacks  of  dysentery, 
and  has  been  under  a  physician's  care  nearly  all 
the  time.  I  nurse  him  altogether,  but  the  milk  does 
not  seem  to  suit  him,  as  the  stool  is  full  of  curdled 
milk,  and  he  has  nausea.  The  physician  has  for- 
bidden me  to  eat  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  to  drink 
anything  but  tea  and  cocoa.  Baby  is  very  restless 
nights,  waking  nearly  every  hour,  and  I  have  to 
nurse  him  three  or  four  times  during  the  night. 

Can  you  recommend  anything  that  would 
strengthen  his  digestion,  or  that  I  could  take  to 
build  me  up  and  improve  the  quality  of  my  milk  ?  I 
have  once  or  twice  drawn  some  of  the  milk  from 
my  breast  and  added  a  little  lime  water,  but  do  not 
know  as  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Baby  looks 
well,  and  weighs  about  twenty  pounds,  and  is  just 
as  happy  a  little  fellow  as  one  could  wish  for.  He 
occasionally  turns  very  pale,  as  though  sick  at  his 
stomach. 

I  would  like  to  get  his  bowels  and  stomach  regu- 
lated before  warm  weather.  His  teeth  have  not 
come  at  all  yet,  but  his  lower  gum  is  hard  and  seems 
to  bother  him  some.  Will  you  please  give  me  some 
advice,  and  receive  the  sincerest  thanks  of 

Middletown,  Conn.  A  Young  MOTHER. 

The  problem,  briefly  stated,  is  this  :  A  child  of 
seven  months  looks  well  and  is  happy,  and  has 
reached  the  rather  unusual  weight  of  "  about 
twenty  pounds"  (if  we  interpret  "  about "  to  mean 
within  a  pound  of  that  figure);  but  his  digestion  is 
imperfect,  with  curdy  stools  and  nausea.  Beside 
that  we  note  nothing,  except  a  very  improper 
amount  of  night  nursing. 

While  we  cannot  prescrib.e  for  you  or  your 
child  we  offer  a  few  hints.  If  the  child  is  so  very 
well  nourished,  as  stated,  the  natural  first  thought 
is  that  the  nausea  and  curdy  stools  may  be  due 
either  to  too  great  a  quantity  or  too  rich  a  quality 
(in  albumenoids)  of  the  milk.  We  think  we  have 
before  commented  on  the  fact  that  frequent  suck- 
ling (or  milking,  in  animals)  changes  the  quality 
of  milk,  which  as  a  result  becomes  indigestible 
although  nutritious,  making  it,,  as  has  been  said 
by  another,  similar  to  condensed  milk.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  breast  milk  may  reveal  an  error 


in  the  constitution  of  the  milk,  and  sometimes 
this  can  be  changed  by  correction  of  the  diet  and 
habits  of  the  mother.  As  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  out  of  the  way  in  this  direction  with 
you,  or  whether  you  need  the  building  up  you 
ask  for,  your  physician  can  judge  at  sight,  but 
Babyhood  cannot  offer  an  opinion.  With  regard 
to  the  night  nursing,  we  suggest  a  careful  reading 
of  Dr.  Holt's  article  on  pages  331  and  359  of  the 
last  volume. 

Indigestion ;  Weight  at  One  Year  ;  Farina. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  ? 
I  have  a  little  son  going  on  fourteen  months  old. 
He  has  eight  teeth  and  more  coming.  I  nurse  him 
and  give  him  one  meal  of  oatmeal  and  milk  (strained) 
a  day.  He  sleeps  all  night  without  nursing,  is 
muscular  but  not  fat. 

(1)  He  is  inclined  to  be  very  constipated.  I  have 
to  use  injections  and  suppositories  nearly  all  the 
time,  to  cause  a  movement.  There  are  large  white 
pieces  in  it  sometimes.  Please  tell  me  what  they 
come  from  ? 

(2)  When  should  I  wean  Baby  ;  and  what  should 
be  his  diet  when  I  do  ?  also  should  I  give  him  any- 
thing now  besides  the  breast  ? 

(3)  How  much  should  a  baby  of  his  age  weigh  ? 

(4)  What  kind  of  food  is  farina  and  how  is  it 
cooked  ?  Young  Mother. 

Chicago,  III. 

(1)  The  white  pieces  are  probably  undigested 
curds  of  milk. 

(2)  Most  babies  should  be  weaned  before  they 
are  fourteen  months  old,  as  few  mothers  can 
properly  nourish  them  after  they  are  a  year  old. 
But  the  weaning  must  now  be  delayed  until  after 
the  summer  heat,  which  lasts  well  into  Septem- 
ber, is  over.  If  the  child  needs  more  food  than 
you  can  give  him,  give  him  one  or  more  meals 
per  day  of  the  cream  food  we  have  so  often 
recommended.  It  will  be  the  best  food  to  begin 
weaning  on. 

(3)  Weights  of  individuals  vary  greatly,  of  chil- 
dren as  of  adults.  They  vary  also  with  social 
and  family  peculiarities.  Statistics  are  not  very 
full  on  the  point.  But  among  the  fairly-fed 
classes  we  think  twenty  pounds  a  fair  weight  for 
a  yearling  child,  and  anything  above  that  a  good 
weight.  But  children  of  twenty-five  or  more 
pounds  are  not  rare. 

(4)  "Farina"  may  mean  any  flour,  but  as  the 
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word  is  generally  used  in  commerce  in  this  coun- 
try it  refers  to  one  of  the  numerous  preparations 
of  Indian  com  which  receive  trade  names  much 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
somewhat  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  com- 
mination.  Thus,  to  choose  a  few  names,  samp, 
hominy,  farina  and  meal  represent  increasing 
degrees  of  fineness  ;  farina  is  finer  than  hominy. 


Mutton  Broth  at  Eighteen  Months:  "Animal 
Crackers  :  "  The  Daily  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  o/"  Babyhood  : 

(1)  My  baby  is  eighteen  months  old,  is  strong  and 
hearty,  and  had  his  sixteen  teeth  when  he  was  fif- 
teen months  old.  I  have  never  given  him  any  solid 
food  but  white  bread,  crackers  and  wheat  germ 
meal.  He  takes  bread  and  milk  for  his  principal 
meal,  varied  by  oatmeal,  crackers  and  the  wheat 
germ.  But  he  seems  to  tire  of  these,  and  needs  to 
be  coaxed  to  take  them,  although  he  is  hungry. 
I  tried  a  baked  potato  once,  but  he  did  not  digest 
it.  A  friend  advised  mutton  broth  and  rice  ;  also 
"  platter  gravy  "  from  roast  beef.  Would  these  be 
good  for  him  ? 

(2)  I  have  heard  that  "  animal  crackers  "  are  pre- 
pared with  chemicals.    Is  it  so  ? 

(3)  Is  a  bath  every  day.  at  my  baby's  age.  debili- 
tating ?  Subscriber. 

New  Britain.  Conn. 

(1)  The  mutton  broth  and  "  platter  gravy  " — 
meaning  thereby  juice  of  the  meat — are  admis- 
sible, and  make  a  gratifying  variety.  Bread 
crusts  soaked  in  the  one  or  the  other  are  often 
acceptable  to  children. 

(2)  We  know  nothing  of  the  manufacture  of 
these  crackers.  Our  objection  to  them  is  that, 
like  other  such  things,  they  are  given  at  im- 
proper "  between-meal  "  seasons,  and  especially 
that,  as  Dr.  Walker  pointed  out  in  Babyhood 
some  time  since,  the  child  who  would  be  content 
with  one  or  two  ordinary  biscuits  is  often  ambi- 
tious to  devour  at  least  one  specimen  of  each 
"  animal,"  and  to  make  of  its  stomach  a  minia- 
ture Noah's  Ark. 

(3)  Not  usually  ;  sponging  is  really  sufficient,  so 
that  the  immersion  bath  is  not  necessary,  but  it 
is  not  harmful. 


Books  on  Infant  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

Can  you  recommend  any  recipe  book  for  the 
nursery  ?  I  have  two  delicate  children  who  are  kept 
on  a  very  restricted  diet — not  being  able  to  take 
anything  containing  eggs — on  account  of  liver 
trouble.  I  would  be  glad  of  any  new  dish,  or  any 
advice.    With  much  confidence, 

V.  M. 

We  think  you  will  find  the  subject  fully  covered 
in  the  article  "Diet  for  Young  Children,"  written 


for  Babyhood  by  Dr.  Holt,  of  the  New  York 
Infant  Asylum,  whose  extended  experience  especi- 
ally qualifies  him  for  treating  such  topics.  The 
article  has  been  reprinted  by  Babyhood  as 
"  Nursery  Health  Tract,  No.  2  "  (price  5  cents), 
and  can  be  found  at  most  book  stores. 


The  Time  for  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  seven  months  old,  and  the  question 
has  arisen  regarding  weaning.  I  am  told  by  one 
person  I  should  begin  now  to  give  him  something 
besides  breast  milk  (he  has  never  had  anything  else), 
and  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  weaned  at  ten 
months ;  by  another  I  am  told  he  should  be  given 
nothing  but  breast  milk  until  the  summer  months 
are  passed.  This  would  bring  the  time  of  weaning 
at  .about  one  year.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
opinion  of  Babyhod  ? 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  N.  M.  C. 

As  no  illness  on  the  part  of  the  baby,  or  lack  of 
flow  of  milk,  or  other  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  is  mentioned,  we  think  it  wiser  to  nurse 
through  the  summer,  supplementing  the  breast  if 
necessary  by  suitable  artificial  food,  using  some 
cream  food  for  the  first  attempt,  as  suggested  in 
several  recent  numbers. 


Crusts  at  Thirteen  Months ;   Sterilizing  Appa- 
ratus. 

To  the  Editor  3/"  Babyhood  : 

Having  proved  myself  an  ardent  admirer  of  Baby- 
hood by  gaining  for  it  several  new  subscribers,  may 
I  claim  as  my  reward  a  little  information  ? 

(1)  My  baby  girl,  thirteen  months  old,  is  in  good 
I  condition,  with  no  ailment  but  constipation ;  flesh 

solid,  and  eyes  bright ;  but  is  very  cross  at  times. 

Her  diet  consists  of  a  pint  bottle  every  three  hours 
I  of  food  prepared  as  follows  :  To  one  and  one-half 
:  quarts  steamed  milk  add  gruel  made  of  one  pint 
1  of  water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  oatmeal  strained. 
'  Is  this  proper  proportion  for  use  all  summer  ?  Will 

she  need  broths  or  solid  food  ?  How  and  when 
1  shall  I  begin  to  vary  her  diet  ? 

(2)  I  steam  milk  by  placing  in  a  double  boiler  and 
:  keeping  it  at  the  boiling  point  an  hour ;  then  mix 

with  the  gruel  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  put  up  in 
air-tight  pint  jars.  Would  a  sterilizer  be  safer  and 
if  so  why  ? 

(3)  Can  I  give  her  crusts  and  crackers  of  any 
kind  ?  She  seems  to  crave  something  to  exercise  her 
teeth  on.  A.  W. 

Philadelphia. 

(1)  Probably  the  food  will  be  adequate  through 
the  summer.  When  the  cool  weather  begins,  if 
her  teeth  are  as  forward  as  the  average,  begin  the 
use  of  cereals,  for  instance  a  small  quantity  of 
fine  oatmeal  mush  with  the  milk. 

(2)  You  do  sterilize  the  milk  just  as  well  as  if 
you  used  a  sterilizer,  provided  your  double  boiler 
is  kept  covered.  The  advantage  of  the  best  ster- 
ilizers is  that  they  require  no  watching;  but  the 

■  ordinary  kitchen  steamer  is  quite  good  enough, 
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and  when  a  family  already  has  one  we  generally 
recommend  its  use  for  sterilizing  if  it  can  be 
spared  from  its  ordinary  duties.  We  presume 
that  your  gruel  is  made  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  is 
therefore  also  sterilized. 

(3)  The  crust  of  bread,  free  from  crumbs,  we 
think  better  for  the  purpose  than  crackers,  except 
possibly  the  very  hard  water  crackers,  and  these 
have  the  objection  that,  being  brittle,  fragments 
are  often  detached  and  choke  a  young  child. 

QUESTIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 
Summer  Night-wear. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  style  of  underwear  does  my  little  thirteen- 
months-old  girl  need  the  coming  season?  She  has 
worn  the  Jaeger  so  far,  but  it  will  surely  be  too 
warm  for  this  summer.  Will  night-gowns  made  of 
flannel,  part  cotton,  be  advisable,  or  cambric  worn 
with  a  shirt  under?  A.  W. 

Philadelphia. 

There  are  to  be  had  fine,  thin,  all- wool  under  - 
vests  admirably  suited  for  infants'  summer  needs. 
Where  the  skin  will  bear  it,  Babyhood  always 
prefers  the  use  of  woollen  next  the  skin;  and  sug- 
gests for  summer  night-gowns  a  fine  cotton-and- 
wool  flannel,  recently  come  into  market,  which 
wears  and  washes  well. 


Woollen  and  Cotton  Goods. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood: 
I  wish  to  ask  concerning  the  Gertrude  suit: 

(1)  Is  there  anything  better  than  stockinet 
for  the  under  garment  ? 

(2)  Should  the  second  garment  be  of  flannel  for  a 
summer  baby  ? 

(3)  What  are  the  objections  to  canton  flannel  that 
the  patterns  suggest  ? 

(4)  Are  woollen  stockings  considered  better  than 
cotton  for  summer  wear  for  six-year-old  children  ? 
I  learned  from  Babyhood  to  use  woollen  instead  of 
cotton  for  two  and  three  year  old  children  for  sum- 
mer wear. 

(5)  For  the  same  age  (six  years)  what  is  the  best 
material  for  summer  nightgowns  ?  So  far  I  have 
used  a  lighter  grade  of  flannel  for  summer.  They 
are  cut  with  legs  and  feet. 

(6)  Which  is  considered  better,  high  or  low  shoes  ? 
Albany,  N.  Y.  M.  M.  R. 

(1)  A  fine  quality  of  all-wool  flannel  has  been 
generally  preferred  to  stockinet,  for  the  under 
garment  of  the  Gertrude  suit.  When  properly 
washed  it  does  not  thicken  and  shrink  nearly  so 
much. 

(2)  Even  for  summer  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
second  garment  of  flannel,  though  of  a  light 
quality.  A  baby  young  enough  to  wear  the 
Gertrude  suit  does  not  feel  the  heat  as  an  older 
child  does,  and  when  the  temperature  demands,  it 
is  easy  to  modify  the  external  clothing. 

(3)  Canton  flannel  (cotton)  is  heavy,  clumsy, 


not  easily  dried  when  wet,  and  thickens  badly  in 
washing. 

(4)  Babyhood  forever  preaches  the  doctrine  of 
woollen  next  the  skin  ;  hence  it  believes  as  much 
in  woollen  stockings  for  a  child  of  six  years  as  for 
one  of  six  months.  Some  skins,  however,  will  not 
endure  woollen  in  warm  weather  without  excess- 
ive irritation  ;  but  of  this  only  the  mother  or 
attendant  can  judge. 

(5)  Read  answer  to  "A.  W."  in  regard  to 
summer  nightgowns. 

(6)  High  shoes  are  preferred  to  low  ones,  as  low 
ones  are  apt  to  become  loose  in  the  heel,  wear  one- 
sidedly,  and  cause  a  child  to  step  unevenly. 

Finishing  Off"  the  Gertrude. 

To  the  Editor     Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  you  finished  off  the 
little  shirt  for  the  Gertrude  suit  described  in  your 
pattern  sheet  ?  I  want  to  make  some,  but  don't 
know  how  the  seams  and  bottom,  and  the  opening 
and  neck,  etc.,  should  be  finished  to  look  neat  and 
feel  comfortable.  For  the  wrists,  I  thought  I  would 
get  the  elastic  webbing. 

An  Expectant  Mother. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  seams  were  opened,  and  each  side  was- 
stitched  down  with  fine  sewing  silk  in  herring- 
bone stitch.  The  opening  down  the  back  was 
faced  with  soft,  white  gros-grain  ribbon,  the  rib- 
bon on  one  side  of  the  opening  forming  a  lap  to 
the  other  side,  the  lap  being  lined  with  another 
piece  of  the  ribbon. 

Around  the  neck,  ends  of  sleeves  and  bottom  of 
the  garment  was  crocheted  a  pretty  scallop  with 
Florence  knitting  silk,  these  parts  having  been 
first  gone  around  with  the  sewing  silk  to  prevent 
fraying. 

The  Band  in  Summer. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  put  a  flannel  band  on 
Baby,  this  being  his  second  summer  ?  He  has 
never  worn  one.  Young  MOTHER. 

Chicago,  III. 

It  is  a  useful  protection  in  summer,  but  as 
you  may  know,  BABYHOOD  thinks  nothing  in 
particular  about  the  "second"  summer,  except 
that  it  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  first. 


SUNDRY  TOPICS. 

Sea  Bathing  for  a  Nursing  Mother  ;  Dandruff. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  the  shock  of  sea  bathing  be  likely  to 
influence  the  flow  of  milk  in  a  nursing  mother,  or 
cause  broken  breast  ? 

(2)  If  a  slight  dandruff  appears  on  a  child's  head 
is  it  best  to  leave  it  alone,  wash  it  with  soap,  or 
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soften  with  vaseline  and  remove  with  comb  or 
brush  ?  A.  B.  C. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

(1)  Different  persons  react  differently  to  a  sea- 
bath.  To  one  it  is  a  pleasant  stimulant,  to  an- 
other prostrating.  Again  the  effect  of  sea  bath- 
ing varies  with  the  temperature,  the  force  of  the 
surf,  and  various  other  things.  As  a  rule  we 
should  advise  against  sea  bathing  during  lacta- 
tion, because  it  must  in  most  cases  be  an  experi- 
ment: and  the  risk  to  the  infant  if  the  milk  is 
interfered  with  is  considerable,  far  outweighing 
the  pleasure  gained  by  the  mother  from  the  bath. 

(2)  If  only  slight,  moisten  with  vaseline  and 
wash  it  with  soap;  smooth  the  hair  with  a  soft 
brush ;  never  use  a  comb  except  to  part  the  hair. 


Drowsiness  Following  a  Bump  on  the  Head, 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  should  I  do  when  a  child  falls  on  the  back 
of  his  head  ?  Should  I  let  him  sleep,  or  keep  him 
awake  ?  My  little  boy  fell  from  his  high-chair  a 
short  time  ago,  hitting  the  back  of  his  head  with 
such  force  as  to  cause  him  to  vomit.  Babyhood, 
my  oracle,  told  me  to  let  him  go  to  sleep  and  send 
for  a  doctor,  which  I  did  ;  but  Baby  woke  up  after  an 
hour's  sleep,  quite  bright.  My  physician  says  I 
should  have  kept  him  awake,  but  I  think  I  did 
right.  Mrs.  R.  E.  B. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

We  also  think  you  did  right.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  condition  due  to  an  injury  where  keeping 
the  child  awake  can  do  any  good,  whereas  sleep 
is  often  a  restorative,  as  in  the  case  of  your  child. 
If  a  child  has  taken  a  narcotic  poison,  such  as  a 
preparation  of  opium  for  a  typical  instance,  the 
tendency  to  sleep  much  should  be  combated 
until  the  effects  of  the  drug  are  past.  In  such  a 
case  as  you  are  describing,  however,  this  condi- 
tion is  one  of  very  mild  concussion  of  the  brain. 
Vomiting  generally  announces  the  beginning  of 
reaction.  The  notion  that  children  who  have  had 
a  fall  and  have  bumped  the  head  severely  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sleep  is  very  common  in  popu- 
lar medicine,  but  we  don't  remember  to  have  met 
it  in  medical  circles.  It  probably  arose  from  a 
confusion  of  the  stupor  of  compression  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  symptoms  of  the  meningitis 
which  sometimes  follows  severe  injuries  to  the 
head,  with  the  restorative  sleep. 


Day  Naps  at  Six  Months. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  many  hours  of  sleep 
during  the  daytime  a  child  of  five  and  a  half 
months  should  average  ?  My  baby  sleeps  soundly 
during  the  night,  waking  at  midnight  and  at  5.30 
a.m.  to  be  fed  ;  but  during  the  day  she  is  able  to 


sleep  but  little.    She  gets  sleepy,  but  fights  against 
sleeping.    She  is  perfectly  healthy,  but  is  growing 
nervous.    Has  no  teeth  as  yet.  F. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

While  considerable  variation  exists,  we  think 
that  the  average  healthy  child  of  five  and  a  half 
months  will  have,  beside  the  night  sleep,  at  least 
two  good  naps  of  an  hour  or  more  each,  in  the 
daytime,  between  say  6  a.m.  and  6  P.M.;  some 
take  even  more. 


Sucking  Dry  Rubber  Nipples. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Is  there  any  harm  in  giving  a  baby  a  nipple  to 
suck  once  in  a  while  ?  (The  nipple  to  have  no  hole 
in  it.)  I  find  that  a  great  many  mothers  give  such 
to  their  babies  to  keep  them  quiet  while  the  mothers 
work.  E.  A.  C. 

St  ought  on,  Mass. 

The  chief  objections  to  dry  nipple-sucking  are, 
first,  an  unnecessary  stimulation  of  the  flow  of 
saliva— comparable  to  the  gum-chewing  of  older 
children  ;  secondly,  many  children  manage  to 
swallow  air  in  the  process,  and  generate  a  wind 
colic  as  a  result. 


Wheeling  the  Carriage  Backward. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  Babyhood's  advice  about  wheeling 
a  child  backwards.  We  have  a  short,  sunny  piazza, 
sheltered  from  the  severe  winds — but  if  the  carriage 
is  not  wheeled  backwards  it  must  be  almost  con- 
stantly turned.  I  do  not  notice  that  wheeling  back- 
wards affects  Baby  unpleasantly.  E.  P. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

We  do  not  think  that  wheeling  backward  is 
usually  harmful  in  any  way  if  there  is  a  moment's 
pause  before  the  motion  is  reversed.  This  pause 
should  take  place  at  both  ends  of  the  route,  as  a 
sudden  reverse  gives  a  slight  shock,  like  a  sudden 
stop,  and  if  frequently  repeated  may  produce  in 
the  aggregate  quite  a  disturbance. 


Evidence  of  Scrofula. 

2'o  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  in  Babyhood 
the  following  :  My  child,  nearly  three  years  old,  has 
had  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  on  one  side  of 
his  neck  for  more  than  a  year.  I  think  he  took  cold 
and  it  settled  there.  I  am  afraid  of  scrofula,  and 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  anything  you  would 
advise  to  be  done? 

For  a  child  with  any  scrofulous  tendency  is  wheat 
porridge  better  than  oatmeal? 

New  York  City.  E.  M.  J. 

In  all  probability  the  gland  is  scrofulous.  One  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  condition 
known  as  scrofula  is  ihetendeney  of  such  enlarge- 
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ments,  due  to  slight  causes,  to  persist  for  a  long 
time  even  after  the  cause  has  disappeared. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in  value  in  the 
two  kind$  of  porridge  in  the  circumstances.  Care- 
ful constitutional  treatment  and  diet  will  probably 
remove  the  enlargement  of  the  gland. 

Purple  Lips. 

To  the  Editor     Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  has  at  times  part  of  her  lip  turn 
purplish,  while  the  rest  remains  the  usual  high  red 
color.  This  usually  occurs  soon  after  eating.  Does 
Babyhood  think  indigestion  is  the  cause,  or  has  she 
some  heart  trouble  ?  H.  C. 

Boston. 

Probably  not  from  heart  trouble,  although  this 
can  only  be  absolutely  answered  after  an  exam- 
ination of  the  heart  by  a  trained  ear.  If  there  is 
no  unusually  large  vein  in  the  lip  to  account  for 
the  trouble  we  should  suppose  that  the  latter 
depended  upon  some  peculiarity  of  the  digestive 
process. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  letters. 

L.  D.  P.,  Hanover,  N.  H.  —  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  irritation  may  be  of  the  child's 
own  making,  as  you  fear.  But  after  carefully 
reading  your  letter,  we  think  the  probability  is  to 
the  contrary.  Our  investigations,  if  we  saw  the 
child,  would  be  directed  first  to  the  lower  bowel, 
searching  not  only  for  pinworms  and  piles,  as  you 
have  thought,  but  for  fissures  in  the  mucous  mem- 
.brane  of  the  anus,  or  for  eczema.  Secondly, 
we  should  examine  critically  the  foreskin  and  I 


urethra  for  sources  of  irritation.  We  agree  with 
the  doctor,  "  Don't  use  the  blister." 

George  A.  B.,  Bangor,  Me. — We  are  familiar 
with  the  little  book,  and  have  spent  some  time  in 
searching  for  the  discordant  opinions  you  allude 
to  but  have  failed  to  find  them.  The  white  sugar 
is  recommended,  if  we  understand  our  friend 
rightly,  not  as  better  than  milk  sugar,  but  as 
more  generally  available.  In  any  event  the 
matler  is  not  a  disagreement  in  essentials  but 
in  details.  But  if  you  will  give  us  the  page  refer- 
ences we  will  look  the  matter  up  again. 

C.  G.,  Louisville,  Ky. — The  preparation  alluded 
to — you  had  the  name  correctly — we  have  no  med- 
ical testimony  about  or  almost  none,  and  we  en- 
deavor to  speak  only  of  things  concerning  which 
we  feel  a  certainty  based  on  concurrent  reports  of 
many  trustworthy  observers.  The  composition  of 
the  remedy  has  been  told  us  and  we  believe  that 
it  can  be  safely  used,  but  we  should  expect  little 
benefit.  All  the  benefit  reported  can  be  easily 
explained  by  the  beneficial  effect  of  hope. 

For  the  child's  weak  ankle  we  should  recom- 
mend showering  and  massage  of  the  parts.  We 
shall  before  long  print  an  article  upon  massage. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — As  you 
are  aware,  Babyhood  prefers  to  use  milk,  diluted 
somewhat  for  the  age  of  thirteen  months,  if  the  milk 
is  good  ;  and  we  think  the  good  condition  of  your 
child  was  evidence  of  its  agreeing  with  him.  We 
think  it  better  to  continue  with  milk,  and  give  the 
milk  extra  care  if  the  weather  is  hot,  than  to  try 
a  substitute. 

It  is  safer  for  the  child  to  have  on  loose  stock- 
ings in  crawling,  although  he  may  get  no  harm 
without  them. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


T  T  is  pleasant  to  note,  by  those  who  have  the 
1  interests  of  babies  really  at  heart,  that  there  is 
a  marked  and  growing  tendency  toward  greater 
simplicity  in  their  dress.  The  era  of  elaborate 
puffs  and  ruffles  and  embroideries,  of  endless 
machine  stitching,  and  frightful  follies  of  taste, 
seems  to  have  passed  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
belonged  wholly  to  a  previous  generation.  Those 
who  can  afford  the  time  themselves,  and  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  others'  time,  use  only 
hand  sewing  on  infants'  wear.  Happily,  in  these 
busy  days,  few  women  can  put  a  surplusage  of 
stitches  into  any  one  garment,  so  that  a  few  very 
narrow  tucks,  which  add  something  to  strength  and 


almostnothing  to  weight,  a  little  feather- stitching,  a 
narrow  lace  edging  at  neck  and  wrists,  are  almost 
the  only  trimmings  on  the  best  made  baby  clothes. 
Fineness  of  material  and  niceness,  not  elaborate- 
ness, of  making,  are  the  chief,  even  the  fashion- 
able, points  in  infants'  wardrobes  now-a-days. 
All  this  is  so  much  for  the  babies'  good,  since  they 
are  no  longer  tired  out  by  the  useless  weight  and 
complication  of  their  garments. 

Kid  Moccasins. 

For  intermediate  shoes,  to  be  worn  by  infants 
between  the  knitted  sock  and  the  soled  shoe, 
nothing  better  has  been  in  market  for  years  than 
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the  soft  kid  moccasins  to  be  had  at  about  sixty 
cents  a  pair.  They  are  hand-made,  of  delicate 
shade  of  leather,  as  well  as  brown  and  black,  and 
wear  satisfactorily.  The  moccasins  may  be  found 
at  nearly  all  stores  dealing  in  infants'  supplies,  and 
at  a  few  shoe  shops. 

Infants'  "  Dress  Goods." 

Those  who  seek  novelty  in  baby  clothes  may 
like  to  use  plain  fine  India  silks,  at  present  in 
vogue  for  "  dress  up  "  garments.  In  white,  it  is 
made  into  christening  robes  and  elaborate  slips 
for  infants,  and  in  pale  shades,  as  well  as  white, 
is  found  in  short  frocks  for  all  ages.  It  is  finished 
with  tucks,  feather-stitching  and  hem-stitching, 
and  sometimes  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace  at 
neck  and  wrists.  Although  India  silk  washes 
well  enough,  except  that  the  white  silk  yellows 
very  much  in  the  process,  it  is  hard  to  discover 
any  advantage,  beyond  novelty,  that  it  possesses 
over  more  familiar  cotton  stuffs. 

Waists. 

AYhereas  it  is  not  very  long  since  the  cut  of 
little  children's  dresses  made  their  waists  appear 
to  exist  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
knees,  a  natural  reaction  from  so  unequal  a  divis- 
ion of  their  small  persons  has  carried  the  separat- 
ing line  of  body  and  skirt  nearly  up  to  the  arm- 
pits. That  this  style  is  more  comfortable  than 
the  preceding  one  is  hardly  to  be  doubted ;  but  that 
it  bears  any  closer  relation  to  the  actual  human 
form  is  questionable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until 
a  child  is  nearly  three  years  old,  or  until  its 
abdominal  region  ceases  to  be  disproportionately 
large,  any  attempt  to  give  it  a  defined  figure 
through  the  cut  of  its  clothes,  is  apt  to  result  in 
disappointment  to  the  fond  maternal  eye.  The 
simpler  and  more  flowing  the  lines  of  its  garments, 
the  more  becoming  they  will  be. 

The  waists  of  nearly  all  short  frocks — even  the 
earliest  used — are  made  plain  and  straight.  They 
are  finished  with  a  cord  on  the  lower  edge,  to 
which  the  straight  full  skirt  is  sewed.  For  chil- 
dren who  cannot  walk,  the  plain  waists  are  made 
high  with  long  sleeves  ;  while  for  those  a  little 
older,  waists  are  usually  cut  low  in  the  neck  and 


short  in  the  sleeve,  and  are  worn  over  attached 
or  detached  guimpes. 

Head-Wear. 

Corded  caps,  hats  and  sun-bonnets  in  different 
colors  of  Chambray,  as  well  as  white,  are  worn 
with  frocks  to  match,  by  two  and  three-year- 
olds.  To  some  extent  they  have  superseded  the 
favorite  muslin  caps,  and  are  a  greater  protection, 
from  the  sun,  although  not  so  light  and  cool. 

Stockings. 

The  stocking  problem  is  vexing  to  most 
mothers.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  they  believe 
in  the  wearing  of  merino  and  wool,  the  swiftness 
with  which — between  shrinking  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  little  feet— these  stockings  become 
useless,  fills  the  maternal  spirit  with  a  desire  for 
some  more  satisfactory  foot  covering.  There  are 
in  market  several  grades  of  silk,  and  silk  slightly 
mixed  with  cotton;  stockings  which  are  well 
shaped,  warm,  and  a  good  substitute  for  merino. 
They  are  expensive,  ranging  in  price  from  ninety 
cents  to  $1.25  a  pair;  but,  as  they  wash  well,  and 
do  not  shrink,  they  outlast  many  pairs  of  woollen 
at  half  the  cost.  These  stockings  come  in  white 
and  pale  shades,  and  are  very  desirable,  although 
mothers  who  feel  it  important  to  follow  fashions 
put  black  stockings  on  even  their  year-old  babies. 

Summer  Fabrics. 

Lightweight  flannel,  both  in  all-wool  and  the 
cotton  and  wool  mixture  called  outing  flannel,  is 
constantly  growing  in  favor  for  little  children's 
summer  wear,  in  place  of  stiffly-starched  cotton 
and  linen  materials.  Flannel  is  quite  as  light  as 
most  ginghams  and  cambrics,  is  certainly  not 
warmer  than  "well  done  up"  washable  stuffs, 
and  is  so  much  softer  that  most  children  much 
prefer  it.  At  the  sea  shore,  and  among  the 
mountains,  it  presents  advantages  so  self-evident 
as  to  need  no  mention. 

Pongee  is  found  to  be  very  serviceable  for  sum- 
mer coats  and  house  wrappers.  It  wears  well, 
and  washes  well  even  in  inexperienced  hands.  It 
should  be  ironed  while  very  damp,  needs  no 
starch,  and  is  quite  as  cool  as  most  cotton  or 
linen  fabrics. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Summer  Diarrhoea  of  Infants. 

As  the  warm  season  comes  on,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  certain  to  bring  with 
it  the  yearly  summer  increase — in  some  years  a 
little  more,  in  others  a  little  less,  but  always  con- 
siderable—of one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  sur- 
vival of  infants  in  this  climate.  Its  onset  will  tax 
the  resources  of  physicians  while  it  wrings  the 
heart  of  many  a  parent.  If  we  take  account  of 
the  continued  increase  of  our  population,  still 
largely  by  immigration,  with  the  helplessness 
that  seems  inherent  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
poor  who  come  to  us  from  other  countries,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  to  keep  the  perils  of  infant  life 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  controllable  causes 
of  disease  are  all  the  time  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  understood,  both  by  the  medical  profession 
and  by  the  people.  Still,  the  ravages  of  summer 
diarrhoea  among  young  children  have  barely  been 
mitigated,  not  decidedly  reduced. 

The  brunt  of  the  battle  against  it  still  falls  on 
the  family  physician,  and  it  behooves  him  to  con- 
sider with  what  greater  advantages  be  can  under- 
take the  task  now  than  in  previous  years.  On 
reviewing  the  resources  at  his  command,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  recognize  that  only  a  very  few  of 
those  that  are  really  effective  are  strictly  medici- 
nal. Some  new  drugs,  it  is  true,  are  proving 
valuable  agents,  but  correct  feeding  must  be  our 
main  reliance.  The  problem  of  supplying  an 
infant  deprived  of  breast-milk  with  food  sufficient 
for  its  nutrition  and  at  the  same  time  free  from 
elements  that  are  prone  to  give  rise  to  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance  is  not  to  be  solved  by  any 
grand  move  ;  it  is  to  be  met  only  by  unremitting 
attention  to  a  multitude  of  details,  varying  some- 
what according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

Undoubtedly  a  most  effective  weapon  of  defense 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  those  who  have 
contributed  to  simplify  and  popularize  methods  of 
sterilizing  milk,  for  milk  must  be  given  to  infants 
day  after  day,  allowance  being  made  for  its  tem- 
porary withdrawal  from  the  diet  under  special 
circumstances.  Not  less  important  is  absolute 
cleanliness  of  every  article  with  which  an  infant's 
food  comes  in  contact — cups,  spoons,  nursing- 
bottles,  and  the  like.    It  is  by  the  supervision  of 


such  matters  far  more  than  by  the  ingenious  use 
of  drugs  that  the  physician  will  be  able  to  carry 
his  infant  patients  through  the  perils  specially 
incident  to  the  hot  season. — New  York  Medical 
"Journal. 

Popular  Appreciation  of  the  Value  of  Health 
Laws. 

The  subject  of  educating  the  masses  in  matters 
of  sanitation  is  engaging  the  attention  of  profes- 
sional minds  to  a  considerable  degree.  Sanitary 
science  has  made  its  discoveries,  formulated  its 
laws  and  delivered  to  the  professional  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  advanced  age  ;  yet  this  knowledge  to 
become  of  practical  worth  must  be  made  accept- 
able and  familiar  to  the  general  public.  Sanitary 
science  is  established.  Its  claims  are  recognized, 
and  now  its  labors  must  be  directed  toward  edu- 
cating the  people  up  to  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  its  great  truths.  In  regard  to  this,  the 
Sanitary  Record  (London)  says  : 

' '  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
out  by  writers  on  hygiene  that  the  future  of  sani- 
tary progress  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
good- will  and  co-operation  of  the  people  at  large. 
Striking  at  tlje  root  of  the  matter,  not  a  few  re- 
formers base  their  hopes  upon  '  the  education  of 
the  masses  as  the  real  groundwork  of  national 
health.'  By  transgression  against  the  laws  that 
govern  life  in  civilized  communities  man  creates 
in  a  great  measure  the  scourges  for  his  own  back. 
The  vast  amount  of  injury  caused  by  preventable 
disease  is  hardly  likely  to  be  materially  affected 
until  the  people  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  au- 
thorities for  its  removal.  Otherwise  medical  men 
may  theorize  and  parliaments  legislate  in  vain." 

The  opposition  to  State  boards  of  health,  city 
ordinances,  and  legal  sanitation  generally,  comes 
from  those  ignorant  of  the  value  of  preventive 
medicine.  This  has  been  true  of  all  reforms  and 
advanced  thought  on  any  subject.  The  remedy 
is  education,  and  how  best  to  disseminate  the 
knowledge  accumulated  regarding  public  medi- 
cine and  the  value  of  hygiene,  is  a  problem  that 
is  yet  to  be  given  a  practical  solution.  This 
knowledge  may  be  understood  in  a  general  way  ; 
the  teachings  of  hygiene  may  be  in  the  main  ac- 
cepted, yet  the  people  have  not  been  taught  the 
value  of  obeying  hygienic  laws  and  the  practical 
worth  of  general  sanitation  in  every-day  life. 
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They  have  beheld  its  service  in  quarantine,  in  the 
arrest  or  prevention  of  epidemics,  but  have  not 
been  taught  the  value  of  sanitation  in  the  condi- 
tions that  surround  them  in  the  ordinary  experi- 
ences of  life.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  is  wanting, 
and  on  which  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
efficiency  and  value  of  sanitary  science. — Sanitary 
Arews. 


The  Child's  First  Experience  at  Word- 
Construction. 

In  teaching  a  child  how  to  read  let  his  first 
steps  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  by  presenting  to 
him  lessons  made  up  of  words  whose  phonetic 
elements  correspond  to  the  names  of  the  compo- 
nent letters.  Take  the  words  pig,  cow,  hen,  new, 
hay,  mug,  egg,  cup,  out,  gun,  white,  this,  fish :  it 
is  obvious  that  the  uttering  of  the  letters  in  any 
one  of  these  words  will  not  in  itself  convey  to  the 
pupil  any  direct  suggestion  of  the  sound  of  the 
word.  P-i-g  makes  pee-ie-jce;  h-e-n,  a-cheeen; 
c-o-w,  sec-o-dub-ble-u;  h-a y,  a-chay-wie;  m-ti-g, 
em-u-jee;  c  u-p,  see-u-pee;  f-i-s-h,  ef-ieess-aitch, 
and  so  on. 

Now  contrast  words  of  this  class  with  the  fol- 
lowing; find,  mind,  otd,  sold,  fox,  farm,  nice, 
feel  (ef-ee-ee-el),  shale,  smoke,  same,  age,  cent,  lie, 
fire,  snake,  Jane.  The  sound  of  each  of  these 
words  is  approximately  contained  jn  the  combina- 
tion of  sounds  heard  in  the  act  of  spelling  it. 
The  nearer  a  word  approaches  to  this  latter  type, 
the  better  it  is  fitted  to  enter  into  the  vocabulary 
of  the  beginner's  reading  lessons.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  child  and  his  teacher  should  have 
to  grapple  from  the  very  outset  with  the  diftkul-  [ 
ties  incident  to  our  corrupt  orthographic  appa- 
ratus. 

When  we  have  mastered  the  art  of  learning  to 
read  we  recognize  words  by  their  visual  appear- 
ance as  a  whole  and  by  our  knowledge  of  the  pho- 
netic values  of  the  written  characters  and  their  \ 
combinations.  By  long  practice  the  operation  1 
becomes,  so  to  speak,  mechanical.  It  is  wholly 
immaterial  whether  the  phonetic  values  of  the 
characters  do  or  do  not  correspond  to  their 
alphabetic  names.  We  recognize  Whig  as  readily 
as  fold,  although  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
former  word  there  is  not  the  faintest  correspond- 
ence with  the  names  of  the  component  letters, 
while  the  latter  is  the  echo  of  the  sounds  uttered 
in  spelling  it.  That  factor  in  the  mechanism  of 
reading  which  consists  in  the  direct  phonetic 
suggestion  contained  in  the  names  of  most  of  the 


letters  (when  taken  singly)  has  ceased  to  operate 
entirely. 

But  it  is  very  different  in  the  case  of  a  child  just 
entering  upon  his  instruction.  Then  this  factor 
can  be  brought  into  play  very  effectually.  Stav- 
ing off  a  difficulty  temporarily,  leaving  it  to  be 
encountered  at  a  later  stage,  is,  it  is  true,  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  eradicating  it,  but  it  is 
an  important  point  gained  if  the  obstacles  at  the 
beginning  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
given  difficulty  can  be  more  readily  surmounted 
when  the  mental  powers  have  been  reinforced  by- 
preliminary  training.  First  teach  how  to  decipher 
words  in  which  sound  corresponds  to  symbol,  and 
then,  when  the  first  ground  has  been  easily  won, 
proceed  to  words  of  what  we  may  be  permitted 
to  term  irrational  orthography.  This  is  not 
attempted  in  the  reading-books  in  ordinary  use. 
—From  the  Preface  to  the  Reformed  Primer  and' 
First  Reader,  by  L.  Heilprin. 

The  Folly  of  Killing  "  Mad  "  Dogs. 

Below  is  the  letter  by  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Smith,  of 
this  city,  addressed  to  the  Tribune,  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  issue: 

' '  This  morning's  Tribune  contains  an  account  of 
the  biting  of  two  persons,  a  woman  and  a  police- 
man, by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad.  From  the 
actions  of  the  animal  as  described,  he  was  proba- 
bly suffering,  as  dogs  often  do,  from  a  sudden 
severe  pain  of  the  nature  of  colic,  which  for  the 
moment  made  him  frantic,  but  which  had  no 
more  analogy  with  hydrophobia  than  with  whoop- 
ing-cough. But,  of  course,  the  dog  was  killed, 
and  now  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
upshot  of  the  two  cases.  The  persons  bitten  will 
be  in  a  state  of  mental  agony,  which  sympathiz- 
ing friends  will  take  every  means  to  augment. 
They  will  become  extremely  nervous,  and  will  go 
over  and  over  in  their  minds  a  hundred  times  a 
day  all  the  horrible  descriptions  of  death  from 
hydrophobia  which  they  have  ever  heard  of.  The 
physical  results  of  this  mental  condition  will  be 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Horror  and  despair  will  banish  sleep 
and  render  the  taking  and  digestion  of  food  im- 
possible, and  death  from  nervous  exhaustion  will 
close  the  scene  unless,  perhaps,  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment comes  in  to  quiet  the  mind  by  a  belief  in  its 
saving  power. 

"  Now  all  this  could  be  saved  if  only  the  dog  had 
not  been  killed.  A  mad  dog  never  lives  more 
than  a  few  days,  three  or  four  at  most.  If  the 
dog  is  living  four  days  after  a  person  is  bitten  it 
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is  absolutely  certain  that  the  person  will  not  have 
hydrophobia.  But  if  the  dog  is  killed  the  sufferer 
is  at  once  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  antici- 
pated madness,  and  no  doubt  many  more  die 
from  this  cause  than  from  genuine  rabies.  To  a 
person  bitten  the  preservation  of  the  dog's  life  is 
worth  more  than  the  wealth  of  the  world.  When 
will  the  public  learn  how  stupid  it  is  to  destroy 
the  animal  ?  Will  not  the  authorities  take  some 
steps  to  prevent  this  folly  ?  " 


The  Dark  Ages  Preceding  the  Advent  of 
"Babyhood." 

A  recent  discovery  of  classical  sculptures  has 
recalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ancients 
had,  so  far  as  appears  from  their  works,  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauty  of  childhood.  In  the 
present  instance,  in  which  the  figures  relate  to 
death  scenes  and  include  family  pictures,  while 
the  mature  characters  are  represented  with  the 
best  skill  which  the  artist  could  command,  the 
children— at  the  age  fullest  of  beauty  for  a  mod- 
ern eye — are  executed  with  archaic  clumsiness. 
Miss  Harrison  has  pointed  out,  in  her  lectures  on 
Greek  sculpture,  that  representations  of  infancy 
are  characteristic  of  the  decaying  art  of  Alex- 
andria; the  best  period  of  art  affords  no  specimen 
of  such  a  choice  of  subject.  "  The  artists  whose 
work  has  afforded  models  for  all  time  have  not 
left  a  single  specimen  of  that  beauty  which  mod- 
ern eyes  most  admire,  the  beauty  of  childhood." 
And  in  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  there  is 
none  of  that  happy  picturing,  that  dwelling  with 
delight  upon  the  beauties  of  childhood  that  seem 
to  have  entered  into  the  very  essence  of  modern 
natures.  To  the  Romans,  "  infancy  was  only  a 
journey  toward  manhood ;  the  sooner  it  was  over 
the  better."  In  the  reference  to  childhood  which 
is  most  truly  affecting  of  all  in  ancient  literature, 
the  fright  of  the  child  in  Homer's  "  Parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,"  the  interest,  "if  we 


analyze  it,  belongs  rather  to  an  impartial  deline- 
ation of  human  life  as  it  is,  than  to  any  sympathy 
with  the  helplessness  and  dependence  of  its  ear- 
liest stage."  While  modern  art  does  not  show  an 
equal  lack  of  the  taste  for  childhood,  it  "is  com- 
paratively feeble  at  all  times  in  comparison  with 
the  feeling  of  our  own  day." — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


The  Value  of  School  Discipline  in  Cases  of  Fire. 

Apart  from  building  construction,  I  consider 
discipline  the  most  important  factor  for  prevent- 
ing calamities  in  schools,  and  it  is  with  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  extend  a  most  deserving  compli- 
ment to  those  in  charge  of  our  schools  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  grand  system 
of  school  discipline.  To  those  people  every 
parent  is  indebted,  for,  in  my  opinion,  many  ac- 
cidents have  been  prevented  by  the  fruits  of  good 
discipline. 

It  is  a  grand  sight  to  me  to  witness  the  effici- 
ency of  the  school  drill,  controlled  entirely  by  a 
sound.  The  tap  of  a  bell  instantly  calls  the  chil- 
dren to  their  feet  and  in  position  ;  another,  and 
they  are  quietly  and  orderly  moving  through  and 
from  the  building,  unconcerned,  further  than 
that  they  know  their  teacher,  by  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  has  decreed  that  they  shall  file  out  of  the 
building.  I  have  actually  known  where,  through 
the  school  drill,  calamity  has  been  averted.  Many 
times  to  bur  knowledge,  in  my  own  State,  school 
buildings  have  caught  fire,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  I  know  the  buildings  were  cleared  of 
their  precious  population  without  incident  or  ac- 
cident, and  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
school  drill.  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  one  sug- 
gestion in  this  direction  further  than  to  say  that 
school  discipline  must  be  maintained,  and  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  our  able  school  superintend- 
ents to  labor  for  its  further  perfection. — From  an 
Address  by  IV.  Z.  McDonald,  before  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Health. 
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|^OR  the  third  time  little  Tommy  Figg 
had  asked  his  father  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
Finally  the  old  gentleman  laid 
down  his  paper  and  answered  : 
"I  reckon  it  was  formed  when 
the  Israelites  lost  their  sand. 
And  if  you  don't  quit  asking  me 
so  many  questions  I'll  see  that 
your  mother  puts  you  to  bed  be- 
fore I  get  home  hereafter."  "  But,  pa,  how  can 
you  see  her  put  me  to  bed  if  she  puts  me  to  bed  be- 
fore you  get  home  ?"  And  that  question  was 
Tommy's  last — for  that  evening. — Occident. 

— Teacher:  "  Johnnie,  where  is  the  North  Pole  ?" 
Johnnie:  "I  don't  know."  Teacher:  "Don't 
know  where  the  North  Pole  is  ?"  Johnnie  :  "  When 
Dr.  Kane  and  Franklin  and  Greely  hunted  for  it 
and  couldn't  find  it,  how  am  I  to  know  where  it 
is  ?" — Congregationalist. 

— Mamma  :  "  Did  you  give  your  little  brother  any 
of  your  candy  ?"  Little  Dot:  "No,  mamma.  I 
was  afraid  it'd  spoil  his  teeth." — Religious  Herald. 

— "  Willie,"  said  his  father,  as  he  came  home  at 
night,  "  have  you  been  a  good  boy  ?" 

"  Did  you  ask  mamma  ?"  said  Willie,  doubtfully. 
"Don't  you  know  ?"  inquired  his  father. 
"Well,  it's  this  way,"  explained  Willie.  "Ma's 
ideas  and  mine  differ  as  to  what  is  being  bad,  and 
I  don't  want  to  go  back  on  anything  she  might 
say." — New  York  Herald. 

— Belle  was  asked  where  her  little  brothers  aged 
four  and  two  were  ;  she  answered  :  "  They  are  sit- 
ting on  the  door-step  talking  about  old  times." — 
Exchange. 

— NURSE  :  "  See,  Willie  !  you  have  two  little 
brothers.    Aren't  they  pretty  ?" 

Willie  (remembering  the  usual  disposal  of  sur- 
plus kittens):  "Which  one  are  we  going  to  drown  ?" 
— America. 

— Small  Boy  (looking  intently  at  a  very  black 
specimen  of  the  colored  race):  "  Did  God  make  you, 
too,  of  dust?"  Colored  Man:  "Yes,  sonny." 
Small  Boy:  "Coal  dust?" — American  Hebrew. 

— "  Johnnie,  are  you  older  or  younger  than  Jen- 
nie ?" 

"Why,  Miss  Reid,  we're  just  the  same  age,  we're 
twins  ;  we've  been  twins  ever  since  we  was  born." — 
Christian  Observer. 

— "  Oh,  children  !  You  are  so  noisy  to-day  !  Can't 
you  be  a  little  stiller  and  better  ?"  "  Now,  grandma, 
you  must  be  a  little  considerate  and  not  scold  us. 
You  see  if  it  wasn't  for  us  you  wouldn't  be  a  grand- 
ma at  all." — Religious  Herald. 

— Master  Bobby's  father  is  the  owner  of  a  hatch- 
ing machine.  The  other  day,  as  little  Bobby  was 
watching  a  chicken  energetically  breaking  its  way 
through  its  shell,  he  remarked:  "  I  see  how  he  gets 
out,  but  how  did  he  get  in  ?" — Religious  Herald. 

— Georgie  saw  a  telegraph  wire  on  poles  for  the 
first  time.  Gazing  for  a  minute  or  two  deliberately 
at  it,  he  remarked,  in  his  own  slow  way:  "  Is  there 
any  woman  big  enough  to  hang  clothes  on  that 
line  ?" — Exchange. 

— A  little  child  was  beseeching  her  father  to  take 
her  to  visit  her  grandmother,  who  lived  at  a  dis- 


tance. To  get  rid  of  her  he  said:  "  It  costs  ten 
dollars  every  time  we  go  to  see  grandma,  Florence, 
and  ten  dollars  don't  grow  on  every  bush." 
"  Neither  do  grandmas  grow  on  every  bush," 
answered  the  little  girl  promptly.  They  went. — 
Humane  yournal. 

—A  little  pair  of  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl — were 
about  to  be  punished  for  some  wrong,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  mother.  The  boy,  who 
had  been  well  trained  in  gentlemanly  conduct,  put 
his  little  sister  forward,  saying  politely,  "  Ladies 
first." — Housekeeper's  Weekly. 

— Grandma  is  pretty  well  on  in  years  now,  and 
Time  has  left  his  marks  in  many  wrinkles  on  her 
dear  old  face.  Little  Lucy  was  sitting  in  grandma's 
lap  the  other  day,  and  after  a  long,  inquiring  gaze, 
asked:  "  Gran'ma,  what  makes  your  face  all  so 
mussed  up  ?" — Presbyterian. 

— Little  Flora,  three  years  old,  lives  in  the  country 
where  pigs  are  numerous,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
rubbing  or  scratching  themselves  against  the  fence, 
or  anything  convenient.  Flora  saw  one  indulging 
in  this  one  day,  when  she  said:  "  Oh,  mamma,  there 
is  another  pig  sharpening  himself  !  " — Exchange. 

— Little  three-year-old  Lawrence,  hearing  some 
one  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Mann,  began  to  pon- 
der deeply,  but  apparently  to  no  purpose.  Seeming 
to  need  enlightenment  from  a  higher  source,  he 
went  in  search  of  his  aunt.  Finding  her,  he  asked: 
"Who  is  Mr.  Mann's  wife?"  The  reply  was,  "  Mrs. 
Mann."  After  a  moment  of  thoughtfulness,  the 
little  boy,  in  whose  mind  this  did  not  seem  to  agree 
with  the  general  fitness  of  things,  said,  "Well, 
that  is  funny;  I  think  her  name  ought  to  be  Mrs. 
Lady." — Christian  Observer. 

— A  small  girl  went  to  a  children's  party  the  other 
afternoon.  After  she  returned  home  she  said  to 
her  parents:  "  At  the  party  a  little  girl  fell  through 
a  chair  to  the  floor.  All  the  other  girls  laughed, 
but  I  didn't."  "Well,  why  didn't  you  laugh?" 
"  'Cause  I  was  the  one  that  fell  through  !" — Boston 
Transcript. 

— Mother:  "Why  won't  you  let  me  put  the  cotton 
in  your  ears,  Harry?  You  know  you'll  have  ear- 
ache when  we  go  out?" 

Harry:  "Well,  you  see,  mamma,  Mrs.  Brown 
may  ask  me  to  have  some  cake,  and  then  1  couldn't 
hear  her." — Exchange. 

— "Ernest,  what  does  amen  mean?"  said  Philip 
to  his  older  brother,  who  had  reached  the  wise  age 
of  six. 

"  It  means  mustn't  touch  it,  Philip,"  was  the  un- 
hesitating reply. 

"Ernest!"  exclaimed  the  boys'  mother,  who  had 
overheard  the  question  and  answer,  "why  do  you 
tell  your  little  brother  that  ?" 

"You  told  me  so,  mamma,"  answered  Ernest. 

"Why,  no;  think  what  you  are  saying.  I  could 
not  have  told  you  that,"  urged  the  astonished 
mother. 

"  But  you  did,  mamma.  I  asked  you,  and  you 
said,  '  Amen  means  mustn't  touch  it,'  "  returned  the 
little  boy,  very  positively. 

His  mother  was  greatly  puzzled  until  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  said,  "  Amen  means,  so  let  it  be." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  tiursery. 
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AMONG  the  risks  of  infection  involved  in 
life  in  a  city,  those  pertaining  to  the  out- 
side laundry' should  receive  attention.  Homes 
are  few  in  city  life,  and  dwellers  in  rooms, 
apartments  and  flats  are,  in  many  instances, 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  convenient  laundry 
or  the  neighboring  washerwoman  for  the  care 
of  their  soiled  linen.  The  intermingling  of 
clothing  from  various  sources  that  takes  place 
in  a  public  laundry  must  result  in  dangers  of 
infection  in  the  direct  ratio  of  careless  and  in- 
efficient management.  The  smaller  laundries 
are  especially  open  to  this  objection,  as, 
through  motives  of  self-interest,  they  will  not 
discriminate  closely  as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  be  infected  linen.  We  cannot  assert  that 
cases  of  contagious  disease  have  been  spread 
through  this  medium,  but  we  do  not  doubt 
that  they  have.  The  possibility  of  infection  is 
greatest  where  soiled  linen  is  given  out  to 
washerwomen  to  launder  at  their  homes, 
which  may  be  in  crowded  tenements  that  are 
rarely  free  from  cases  of  infectious  disease, 
especially  in  the  forms  usually  affecting  child- 
hood. It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  through  this  portability  of  contagious  dis- 
orders by  reason  of  clothing,  many  otherwise 
obscure  cases  of  infectious  disease  might  be 
explained.  If  the  washing  must  be  given  out, 
choice  should  be  made  of  laundries  where  the 
business  is  conducted  upon  the  best  attaina- 
ble methods.  At  all  events  the  tenement 
washerwoman  should  "go." 


A  large  doll,  with  complete  "  outfit,"  has 
been  presented  to  an  industrial  school  in  this 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  "  the  guest 
of  any  child  of  the  school  when  sick."  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either  the  donor 
or  recipients  how  fruitful  a  source  of  con- 
tagion this  may  become.    There  is  no  reason 


to  suppose  that  extra  care  is  to  be  taken  in 
cleanliness  of  either  the  host  or  visitor  ;  and 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  dollhood  being 
handled  by  numerous  little  patients  and  their 
friends,  many  of  them  in  the  poorer  districts 
where  principles  of  sanitation  are  little  known 
and  less  practiced,  we  fear  that  the  result  of 
the  gift  may  prove  far  different  from  that 
intended.  It  would  be  much  better  to  apply 
the  cost  of  a  large  and  expensively  dressed 
doll  to  a  number  of  smaller  and  less  pre- 
tentious ones,  which  need  not  be  returned  to 
the  school  after  their  visits. 


The  habit  of  slow  chewing — at  least  of 
thorough  chewing — of  food  is  one  which  we 
must  be  vigilant  to  preach  to  our  children, 
if  we  are  to  gain  the  legitimate  rewards  of 
all  our  care  in  selection  and  preparation  of 
their  food.  Many  a  case  of  indigestion  may 
be  traced  to  lack  of  proper  mastication,  and 
experiments  with  one  bill  of  fare  after  another 
to  find  a  suitable  one  will  not  attain  the 
desired  result,  if  attention  is  not  paid  to 
this  detail.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  of 
children  old  enough  to  take  solid  food  as 
a  large  proportion  of  their  dietary.  It  often 
seems  as  if  the  food  which  fails  to  agree  cer- 
tainly ought  to  agree,  all  conditions  pointing 
to  that  conclusion  ;  it  is  well  in  such  cases  to 
make  sure  that  it  has  not  had  an  unfair  trial 
on  account  of  poor  mastication,  before  decid- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be  changed. 


One  of  the  recent  advances  of  science  in 
the  direction  of  nursery  helps  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  of  important  service  in  the  follow- 
ing instance,  recorded  in  that  interesting  little 
journal  Cribside :  "  An  American  family  resi- 
dent in  Europe  wished  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  United  States.    But  the  baby  was 
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delicate  and  fresh  milk  indispensable.  Cows, 
like  human  beings,  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
at  sea,  unless  educated  to  the  agitations  of 
such  a  life.  Some  one  suggested  ass's  milk, 
and  a  donkey  nurse  was  immediately  en- 
gaged. But  the  difficulty  was  not  entirely 
solved ;  the  conservative  character  of  the 
Transatlantic  steamship  companies  had  not 
been  considered.  A  nurse  of  exactly  this 
sort  had  not  before  crossed  the  ocean,  and 
there  was  no  precedent  to  guide  in  locating 
her.  Some  inconveniences  might  result  if  she 
were  put  in  the  steerage,  and  yet  they  hesi- 
tated to  rank  her  among  trained  nurses,  with 
a  seat  at  the  first  table.  The  problem  was 
too  intricate  ;  the  company  gave  up  trying  to 
solve  it.  In  another  company  a  person  of 
superior  intellect  was  found,  who  assigned 
the  ass  and  her  infant  to  an  "  intermediate  " 
stateroom.  This  worked  admirably,  and  as 
the  contract  labor  law  was  not  yet  passed, 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  all  was  well. 
Alas  !  this  shortsighted  family  had  forgotten 
the  New  York  Custom  House.  Of  course 
anything  so  disastrous  to  American  farmers 
as  the  arrival  of  an  ass,  producing  milk,  was 
alarming  to  the  last  degree,  and  duty  was 
immediately  levied  upon  the  formidable  for- 
eigner. One  can  imagine  the  relief  expe- 
rienced by  the  head  of  this  family,  when  he 
learned  that  science  had  discovered  an  easier 
method  of  supplying  the  baby's  needs.  Mis- 
tress Donkey  and  her  colt  were  sold,  and  the 
child  thrived  on  sterilized  milk  during  the  re- 
turn trip." 

Among  the  writings  of  Mr.  Josh  Billings, 

moralist,  statesman  and  philosopher-at-large, 

may  be  found  this  pointed  paragraph  : 

"  Babys  I  luv  with  all  my  heart.  I  would  like  to 
to  hav  15  babys  now  on  mi  lap,  and  mi  lap  isn't  the 
handiest  lap  in  the  world  for  babys  either.  My  lap 
is  long  enough,  but  not  the  widest  kind  of  a  lap. 
I  am  a  good  deal  ov  a  man,  but  i  konsist  ov  length 
principly,  and  when  i  make  a  lap  ov  myself,  it  is 
not  a  mattress,  but  more  like  a  couple  ov  rails  with 
a  jint  in  them.  I  can  hold  more  babys  in  mi  lap 
than  any  other  man  in  America  without  spilling 
one,  but  it  hurts  the  babys." 

It  is  the  last  phrase  that  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial attention,  the  need  of  popular  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  being  apparent  in  almost 
any  car,  boat,  stage  or  public  place  where 


babies  are  wont  to  be  held  on  the  alleged 
lap  of  paterfamilias.  It  is  no  kindness  to  a 
hot  baby  on  a  hot  day  to  support  him  by 
leaning  him  against  the  breast  or  surround- 
ing him  with  an  arm,  unless  he  is  tired  and 
clearly  needs  the  resting  place  ;  it  is  possible 
to  sustain  him  comfortably  by  a  firm  and 
gentle  support  with  both  hands,  and  many  a 
cross  and  crying  child  can  be  transformed 
into  a  crowing  and  happy  one  by  a  change 
in  position  while  held  on  the  lap.  But  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  try  to  accomplish  the 
result  on  one  knee  while  the  other  is  occu- 
pied with  bundles,  or  with  both  knees  while 
a  book  or  newspaper  (to  say  nothing  of  a 
cigar)  is  claiming  the  main  attention.  In 
short,  holding  a  baby  properly  is  a  rare  and 
exquisite  accomplishment,  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  study  on  the  part  of  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  baby. 

M.  Paul  Sollier's  Prize  Essay  on  the 
"Role  of  Heredity  in  Alcoholism"  is  published 
by  the  Progrcs  Medical,  and  furnishes  in  its 
conclusions  a  fund  for  the  most  suggestive 
thought.  The  British  Medical  Journal  says  : 
"  By  abundant  and  well  arranged  statistics, 
M.  Sollier  traces  the  afflictions  of  the  idiot, 
the  epileptic,  the  imbecile,  the  hydrocephalic, 
the  choreic  and  the  mentally  debilitated,  up 
to  the  alcoholic  father,  mother  or  grand- 
parent, in  so  many  and  such  clearly  marked 
instances  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deny 
his  conclusions  from  the  data  he  gives."  The 
risk  of  conferring  upon  children  insanity  or  a 
tendency  to  profound  nervous  disorders  is 
dwelt  upon  as  well  as  the  certainty,  should 
the  child  survive  early  youth,  of  developing 
dipsomania  or  strikingly  intemperate  habits. 
The  serious  affections  of  the  will  power  in- 
variably noticed  in  such  cases  indicate  a  con- 
dition of  irresponsibility  almost  complete. 


We  would  specially  request  readers  of 
Babyhood  who  have  difficulty  in  finding  the 
magazine  at  news  stands  and  book  stores 
where  periodicals  are  sold,  to  inform  us  of  the 
fact,  naming  the  locality.  We  endeavor  to 
see  that  every  newsdealer  keeps  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  copies  always  on  hand. 


EVE-STRAIN  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HEADACHES,  NEU- 
RALGIA AND  NERVOUS  DISTURBANCES. 


BY  J.  M.  MILLS,  M.D., 
Assistant  at  the  A'eiu  York  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute  :  Clinical  Assistant  at  the  Vanderbilt  Eye  Clinic,  etc. 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact,  recognized  by  both 
physicians  and  the  laity,  that  a  number 
of  harrassing  and  annoying  affections  of  the 
head,  as  headaches,  neuralgias  and  many 
nervous  conditions,  are  dependent  upon  or 
closely  allied  to  eye-strain  of  various  kinds. 
The  importance  of  eye-strain  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  significant  attention  given  to 
this  subject  of  late  by  medical  writers,  espe- 
cially oculists  and  neurologists,  many  of  whom 
consider  such  affections  as  epilepsy,  chorea 
and  other  serious  nervous  disturbances,  as 
directly  dependent  upon  eye-strain. 

The  principal  conditions  of  the  eyes  that 
cause  eye-strain  are:    (i)   Refraction  and 


Fig.  i. — Structure  of  the  Eye-ball. 

accommodation  ;  (2)  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  eye  and  orbit. 


Refraction  and  Accommodation. 

"Refraction  "  of  the  eye  is  the  faculty  that 
the  eye  possesses,  without  any  act  of  "accom- 


Fig.  2. — Position  of  Retina  in  the  normal  eye, 
E,  compared  with  that  in  a  far-sighted  eye,  H,  and 
a  near-sighted  eye,  M. 

modation,"  of  bringing  parallel  rays  of  light 
to  a  focus ;  while  with  accommodation,-  the 
eye  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  various 
muscles,  adjusts  itself  to  objects  that  are  near 
by  and  also  to  those  at  a  distance. 

We  have  the  following  anomalies  of  re- 
fraction :  First,  far-sight ;  second,  near  or 
short-sight ;  third,  irregular  sight.    (Fig.  2.) 

Far-sight  (Hyperopia). 

By  far-sight  we  mean  that  condition  in 
which  one  sees  best  at  a  longer  distance 
than  the  average  for  good  sight ;  its  cause 
is  that  the  principal  focus  of  parallel  rays  of 
light  lies  behind  the  retina  (the  sensitive 
membrane  or  organ  of  sight).  The  eye  is 
too  short.  (Fig.  3.)  This  condition  is  more 
frequent  than  any  of  the  others.  Of  course 
many  persons  are  far-sighted  and  still  suffer 
no  inconvenience,  but  in  most  cases  it  causes 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  even  suffering. 

Symptoms  of  Strain  in  Far-sight. 

There  may  simply  be  a  general  sensation 
of  discomfort,  or  a  number  of  indefinite  com- 
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plaints.  Far-sight  is,  as  a  rule,  not  noticed 
in  children  until  such  work  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  etc.,  is  required  of  them ;  con- 
sequently, it  is  first  noticed  when  they  begin 
to  attend  school,  and  this,  with  our  kinder- 
garten system,  takes  place  at  a  very  early  day. 
The  children  who  at  first  are  fond  of  study, 
later  on  show  a  strong  disinclination  for  their 
work,  without  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for 
this  distaste,  or  they  say  that  their  eyes  become 
easily  fatigued  and  that  they  are  not  able  to 


Fig.  3.— Far-sight.— The  natural  focus  of  rays 
at  F  is  brought  to  the  retina  at  F'  by  a  convex 
glass,  X. 

read  long  at  a  time.  The  letters  become  in- 
distinct, confused,  and  hazy.  If  the  strain  is 
increased  or  long  continued,  the  suffering  be- 
comes more  acute  and  severe.  There  is  an 
aching  sensation  in  the  eye-balls,  which 
many  describe  as  a  gnawing  or  drawing  pain. 
The 'lids  feel  heavy  and  tired.  Finally  this 
strain  will  produce  a  persistent  and  obstinate 
irritation  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye,  which  frequently  occasions 
inflammatory  processes  of  the  internal  mu- 
cous surfaces  or  the  margin  of  the  lids;  then 
we  have  a  troublesome  tearing  and  a  burning 
pain  in  the  eyes ;  they  are  red  and  sensitive  to 
light.  These  inflammations  do  not  disappear 
until  the  strain  is  relieved. 

The  eye-strain  is  more  particularly  felt  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  eyes 
have  reached  the  limit  of  endurance  from  the 
continual  work.  After  the  rest  on  Sunday 
they  seem  in  a  much  better  condition.  Then 
the  high  pressure  is  again  resorted  to  and 
again  the  culminating  point  is  reached,  and 
so  it  continues,  the  distress  becoming  con- 
stantly more  severe. 

Near-sig-ht  Myopia). 

In  this  condition  the  eyeball  is  too  long 
(Fig.  4),  so  that  parallel  rays  of  light  are 


brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina. 
The  patient  does  not  see  well  at  a  distance, 
though  he  may  see  excellently  near  by.  If 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  near-sight  the 
vision  for  objects  near  at  hand  is  also  very 
defective,  that  is,  he  must  hold  his  work  very 
near  to  the  eyes,  or  bend  over,  in  order  to  see 
it  at  all. 

An  intelligent  understanding  and  proper 
appreciation  of  this  condition,  so  that  it  may 
receive  prompt  investigation  and  careful 
treatment,  is  not  only  of  great  importance  as 
regards  the  comfort  of  the  child,  but  it  is  also 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  sight. 

Symptoms  of  Strain  in  Near-sight. 

In  near-sighted  persons  there  is  a  constant 
and  persistent  effort  to  see  distinctly  in  the 
distance,  and  consequently  there  arise  com- 
plaints similar  to  those  of  the  far-sighted  per- 
sons, though  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  severe, 
as  there  is  not  so  much  strain  with  their  near 
work.  Near-sighted  persons  squint  or  blink  ; 
that  is,  their  lids  are  contracted  or  half- 
closed,  which  enables  them  to  see  better, 
from  which  circumstance  the  word  myopia  is 
derived.  And  those  dreamy  eyes  "  that 
haunt    me    ever,"    about   which  amorous 
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Fig.  4. — Near-sight. — The  natural  focus  at  F  is 
brought  to  the  retina  at  F'  by  a  concave  glass,  C. 

swains  become  poetic,  are  usually  near- 
sighted, the  dreamy  or  staring  appearance 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  they  see  imperfectly 
in  the  distance. 

The  sense  of  light  is  considerably  de- 
creased when  there  is  much  near-sight,  so 
that  near-sighted  persons  see  worse  at  twi- 
light. A  very  annoying  feature  are  the  little 
dots,  figures  or  specks  that  appear  sometimes 
before  near-sighted  eyes.  They  are  called 
mouchcs  volantes,  and  are  usually  simply  a 
nervous  condition.  These  troublesome  motes 
disappear  when  the  proper  glasses  are  worn. 
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though  they  may  be  really  present  when 
there  is  disease  of  the  vitreous  humor  (Fig. 
1,  o),  which  occurs  in  very  near-sighted  per- 
sons. Here,  as  in  far-sight,  the  patient  can- 
not work  any  length  of  time  without  feeling 
more  or  less  discomfort  and  pain.  Letters 
become  misty  and  hazy,  or  they  appear  to 
swim  about.  There  is  a  sense  of  dressure 
on  the  eye-ball,  or  an  aching  sensation,  pain 
in  the  forehead  and  even  severe  headache  or 
neuralgia. 

Irregular  Sight  i Astigmatism^. 

This  is  due  to  the  irregular  curvature  of 
the  cornea  (Fig.  I, a);  there  is  a  different  de- 
gree of  curvature  in  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical meridians,  the  curvature  of  the  one 
being  greater  than  the  other,  and  thus  the 
rays  of  light  are  irregularly  refracted,  causing 
a  difference  of  refraction  in  the  two  axes  of 
the  eye.  For  example,  in  one  direction  or 
axis  there  may  be  either  near-sight  or  far- 
sight, and  in  the  other  axis  normal  refrac- 
tion ;  or  both  meridians  may  be  near-sighted 
or  far-sighted  (compound  astigmatism) ;  or 
one  meridian  may  be  far-sighted  and  the 
other  near-sighted  (mixed  astigmatism). 

Symptoms  Attending  Astigmatism. 

These  are  frequently  very  troublesome 
cases  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance, 
discomfort  and  actual  distress.  Fortunately, 
the  majority  of  patients  can  obtain  relief  and 
also  have  their  sight  materially  improved. 
The  various  manifold  complaints  of  far  and 
near-sight  are  also  found  here,  and  usually 
are  more  severe,  obstinate  and  painful.  As- 
tigmatic patients  do  not  see  well  near  by  or 
in  the  distance,  and  are  often  considered 
near-sighted,  as  they  are  compelled  to  hold 
the  book  very  close  to  the  eyes  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  image,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  its  indistinctness.  They  suffer  very  often 
and  severely  with  headaches,  dizziness  and 
even  nausea,  and  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
definite nervous  complaints  that  indicate  great 
irritation  from  the  constant  strain  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, or  the  sufferers  simply  complain  of 
a  "  flickering "  before  the  eyes  or  that  a 
shadow  appears  on  a  part  of  all  the  objects. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  eyes  have  a  very  small 


amount  of  astigmatism,  but  so  long  as  it 
causes  no  inconvenience  and  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  vision,  glasses  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  astigmatism 
is  congenital,  though  it  is  frequently  acquired. 
It  is  also  inherited,  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
being  astigmatic.  As  a  rule,  both  eyes  are 
affected,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
degree — and  one  eye  may  have  a  far-sighted 
or  mixed  astigmatism,  and  the  other  a  near- 
sighted astigmatism. 

Insufficiency  or  Weakness  of  Muscles  of  the 
Eye-ball. 

In  the  normal  or  healthy  state  no  one  mus- 
cle has  more  power  over  the  eye-ball  than 
another.  Consequently,  if  there  is  a  weak- 
ness of  one  or  more  of  these  muscles,  there 


Fig.  5.— Muscles  which  control  the  movements 
of  the  eye-ball.  1,  The  one  that  lifts  the  upper  lid. 
2,  Superior  oblique  muscle.  3,  Pulley  through 
which  its  tendon  plays.  7,  Inferior  oblique  muscle. 
4,  5,  6,  Superior,  inferior  and  external  straight 
muscles.    8,  Optic  nerve. 

is  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium,  and 
naturally  this  loss  of  balance  entails  an  extra 
strain  upon  the  weaker  muscles,  thereby  giv- 
ing rise  to  headache,  pain  over  the  eyes,  in 
the  forehead  or  over  the  temple,  neuralgias, 
dizziness,  nausea  and  vague  nervous  disturb- 
ances. In  the  beginning  there  is  no  incon- 
venience at  all,  but  gradually  when  the 
muscles  become  fatigued,  the  weaker  goes 
outward  and  the  objects  appear  misty  and 
confused  and  "  flicker,"  or,  if  there  is  con- 
siderable weakness,  everything  appears  dou- 
ble (diplopia),  which  is  so  extremely  harassing 
that  the  patients  must  cease  working.  Then, 
by  an  effort,  single  vision  is  again  obtained, 
and  the  objects  are  distinct,  but  only  for  a 
short  time,  when  the  same  condition  returns. 
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We  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  that 
this  continual  relaxation  and  stretching  may 
produce  a  complication  of  nervous  symptoms. 
The  insufficiency  or  weakness  may  not  be 
felt  until  after  some  illness,  when  the  patient 
becomes  enfeebled — the  muscles  of  the  eye 
experiencing  the  same  debility  as  the  other 
muscles  of  the  body.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case  in  typhoid  fever  and  all  asthenic  affec- 
tions. 

There  are  a  number  of  nervous  complaints, 
some  that  can  be  directly  traced  to  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium,  others  that  seem 
to  have  an  indirect  connection.  To  the  lat- 
ter I  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention. 
This  relationship  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  of  late,  and  much  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  hope  that  if  this  connection  could 
be  established,  those  distressing  diseases 
might  be  cured  by  an  operation.  As,  how- 
ever, the  dependency  is  extremely  uncertain, 
I  wish  merely  to  refer  to  it  so  that  in  such 
instances  the  subject  maybe  carefully  investi- 
gated and  the  eyes  thoroughly  examined. 
There  are  a  number  of 

Tests 

to  determine  the  various  conditions  of  refrac- 
tion. Of  course  we  can  only  give  some 
general  ones  and  suggestions  for  ascertaining 
the  refractive  error,  as  a  systematic  and 
thorough  examination  by  a  competent 
physician  is  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  refractive  anomaly. 
Tests  for  Far-sight. 

The  far-sighted  eye,  as  a  rule,  is  smaller  in 
appearance  than  the  near-sighted,  and  the 
anterior  chamber  (Fig.  i,  d )  is  shallower.  A 
far-sighted  person  can  see  well  in  the  dis- 
tance and  tolerably  well  near  by,  though  he 
cannot  see  distinctly  as  close  by  as  a  near- 
sighted person. 

The  correct  way  to  test  for  far-sight  is  to 
place  a  chart  or  tablet  with  letters  of  certain 
sizes  (Snellen's  Test  Card*)  at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  patient  (each 
eye  should  be  examined  separately).  If  he 
is  able  to  read  the  type  marked  XV.  (£>=$) 
at  this  distance  he  is  most  likely  far-sighted. 

*  Can  be  obtained  at  any  optician's. 


This  is  certainly  the  case  if  he  can  read  that 
line  just  as  well  with  a  convex  glass,  even  if 
it  is  the  weakest.  Or  if  the  last  line  of  the 
card  that  he  can  read  without  a  glass  is  also 
distinct  with  a  convex  glass,  he  is  far-sighted, 
and  the  strongest  convex  glass  with  which 
he  can  see  best  is  the  glass  that  indicates  the 
amount  of  far-sight. 

The  eyes  must  also  be  tested  for  near 
vision.  For  this  purpose  we  have  Jaeger's 
and  Snellen's  test  types*  for  the  determina- 
tion of  their  near  vision.  Usually  if  the 
smallest  (I.  A.)  type  appears  darker  and 
clearer  with  glasses,  it  is  advisable  to  wear 
them. 

The  most  correct  and  positive  method  of 
determining  refraction  is  with  an  optical 
instrument,  the  ophthalmoscope,  with  which 
the  back  ground  and  inner  portion  of  the  eye 
can  be  seen. 

Tests  for  Near-sight. 

The  short-sighted  eye  is  usually  large  and 
the  anterior  chamber  deep  (Fig.  i,  d).  The 
indications  previously  described  under  "  symp- 
toms "  are  generally  sufficient  to  show  the 
presence  of  near-sightedness. 

The  letters  of  Snellen  are  employed  also 
in  testing  for  near-sight.  If  the  child  is 
unable  to  read  the  letters  of  the  first,  second 
or  even  third  line,  he  is  most  likely  very  near- 
sighted. Or  if  after  placing  a  convex  glass 
before  the  eye  the  sight  is  worse,  and  then  a 
concave  glass  improves  it  considerably, 
myopia  is  present.  Then  we  proceed  to 
place  concave  glasses  before  the  eyes  (test- 
ing each  eye  separately)  until  we  find  the 
weakest  concave  glass  with  which  the  eyes 
see  most  distinctly,  and  that  is  the  measure 
of  their  near-sight. 

Ordinary  tests  are  to  see  if  the  child  can 
recognize  acquaintances  across  the  street  or 
tell  the  time  on  the  clock  across  the  room. 
If  the  patient  is  able  to  read  very  small  print 
at  a  distance  of  three  inches,  most  likely  near- 
sight  is  present. 

Tests  for  Irregular  Sight. 

Persons  troubled  with  irregular  sight  state 
that  a  part  of  the  letters  (as  the  Roman), 
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for  example  the  horizontal  lines,  are  distinct, 
while  the  vertical  lines  are  hazy  and  indis- 
tinct. Or,  as  in  music,  that  the  horizontal 
lines  (staves)  are  distinct,  but  the  vertical 
lines  (bars)  are  not  sharply  outlined.  (Fig.  6). 
A  better  test  is  a  large  card  called  Snellen's 

    Sunrise  (Fig.  7),  that  is 

-  placed  fifteen  or  twenty 
F     ~        ~~  feet   from  the  patient. 

The  lines  are  all  of 
the  same  thickness  and  darkness ;  if  the 
vertical  lines  appear  dark  and  clear,  while 
the  horizontal  seem  to  be  in  a  shadow, 
or  vice  versa,  astigmatism  is  present.  Or 
there  may  be  astigmatism  in  an  oblique 
axis  ;  then  the  diagonal  lines  in  one  direc- 
tion are  indistinct,  while  those  at  right  angles 
to  them  are  clear  and  bright. 

There  is  a  form  called  irregular  astigma- 
tism, in  which  the  refraction  of  the  eye  is  dif- 
ferent not  only  in  the  different  meridians,  but 
also  in  the  same  meridian.  This  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  spots  or  scars  in  the  cornea, 
from  ulcers  or  other  inflammation,  or  when 
the  cornea  becomes  conical.    These  produce 


Fig.  7. — Snellen's  "Sunrise."  (Reduced.) 


considerable  disturbance  by  throwing  a  dif- 
fused light  into  the  eye.  This  form  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  be  corrected,  i.  e.,  the  sight  im- 


proved, with  ordinary  glasses,  though  often 
considerable  improvement  may  be  obtained 
with  stenopoeic  spectacles,  glazed  or  darkened 
glasses  with  a  narrow  opening  of  various  sizes 
and  forms. 

Tests  for  Weakness  or  Insufficiency  of  th9 
Muscles  of  the  Eye-ball. 

A  simple  method  for  determining  the  pre- 
sence of  this  weakness,  though  requiring 
some  care  in  its  use,  is  to  cover  one  eye,  for 
example,  the  right,  with  one  hand,  and  direct 
the  patient  to  look  at  the  tip  of  your  finger, 
placed  directly  in  the  middle  line  about  eight 
inches  from  the  eye ;  then  quickly  remove 
your  hand  from  the  right  eye  and  cover  the 
left  eye.  If  there  is  any  insufficiency,  the  eye 
under  cover  (the  right)  will  move  slightly  in 
or  out  (according  to  the  muscle  that  is  weak)  ; 
otherwise  it  will  remain  stationary. 

Another  test  is  to  direct  the  patient  to  look 
at  your  finger,  held  in  the  middle  line.  The 
finger  is  gradually  brought  closer  to  the  eyes 
until  the  internal  muscle  of  one  of  the  eyes 
ceases  to  act ;  then  while  one  eye  continues 
to  look  at  the  finger,  the  other  eye  will  turn 
outwards,  when  the  finger  approaches  still 
closer. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  pa- 
rents recognize  the  possible  existence  of  these 
ailments,  and  seek,  from  a  competent  oculist, 
the  necessary  treatment  or  selection  of  glasses 
adapted  to  the  case.  It  is  not  alone  on 
account  of  temporary  distress  that  an  early 
recognition  and  treatment  of  these  conditions 
is  necessary,  but  also  on  account  of  the  per- 
nicious consequences  as  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  For  study  becomes  bur- 
densome, there  is  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression,  mental  occupation  of  any  kind 
becomes  difficult,  so  much  effort  being  re- 
quired to  endure  the  eye-strain.  All  this 
undoubtedly  unfits  the  child  for  study;  he 
prefers  play  or  out-door  work,  and  later 
selects  some  pursuit  where  intellectual  labor 
is  not  required,  and  his  individuality  and  de- 
velopment are  retarded  and  stunted. 
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MALARIA,  AND  ITS  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD. 

BY  C.  L.  DODGE,  M.D.,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


MALARIA  means  literally  bad  air,  but 
the  term  is  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate a  variety  of  conditions  induced  by  a  spe- 
cific poison  which  has  received  the  name  of 
marsh  miasm.  It  is  proposed  to  answer,  in 
a  couple  of  brief  articles  the  main  questions 
which  are  often  asked  regarding  the  char- 
acteristics of  malaria,  so  far  as  they  are  now 
known. 

The  poison  of  malaria  manifests  itself  in 
many  ways.  By  far  its  most  frequent  effect 
is  the  production  of  the  so-called  malarial 
fevers.  But  this  is  not  all :  as  a  result  of  an 
acute  attack,  as,  for  instance,  a  course  of  ma- 
larial fever,  there  often  remains  a  chronic 
condition  due  to  the  contamination  of  the 
blood,  called  the  malarial  cachexia.  By  the 
use  of  this  term  we  convey  in  a  single 
word  a  train  of  symptoms  familiar  to  every 
practicing  physician.  Cough,  convulsions, 
neuralgias,  stomach  and  bowel  disorders,  and 
some  forms  of  skin  disease,  are  well  known 
to  be  dependent  upon  malarial  poisoning. 

Causes. 

The  true  cause  of  malaria — that  is  to  say, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  poison,  is  still  involved 
in  obscurity.  There  have  been  many  theories 
advanced,  but  one  after  another  has  been 
abandoned  to  give  place  to  the  next,  and 
science  is  still  unable  to  offer  a  satisfactory- 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  most  that  we 
are  able  to  say  at  the  present  time  is,  that  it 
is  dependent  upon  some  lower  form  of  life, 
which  thus  far  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated.  Certain  facts  regarding  its 
nature,  however,  seem  to  be  pretty  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  undoubtedly  generated  in  the 
soil.  Heat  and  moisture  are  important  factors 
in  its  development.  Its  natural  home  is  in 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  found  in  its  most  viru- 
lent form.  It  is  wafted  long  distances  by  the 
wind,  as  has  been  proved  time  and  again. 
"  Malaria  loves  the  ground."    It  tends  down- 


ward. It  would  seem  that  its  specific  gravity 
keeps  it  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  high  mountainous  regions 
are  practically  free  from  it ;  and,  furthermore, 
in  a  malarious  region  persons  sleeping  in  an 
upper  story  will  often  escape,  when  those 
sleeping  on  the  ground  floor  will  become 
affected.  It  may  be  developed  in  previously 
healthy  places  by  turning  up  of  the  soil,  as 
in  making  excavations  for  the  foundations  of 
houses,  tracks  for  railroads  and  beds  for 
canals.  It  has  long  been  said  that  exposure 
to  the  night  air  in  a  malarious  district  is 
fraught  with  danger,  and  that  if  one  keeps 
indoors  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  danger  of 
infection  is  greatly  lessened.  The  compara- 
tive immunity  enjoyed  by  infants  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  some  writers.  Malaria  is  not 
contagious  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  that  is,  it  is  not  communicable  from  one 
person  to  another. 

More  cases  of  malaria  are  observed  in 
autumn  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year, 
and  winter  furnishes  the  fewest. 

Period  of  Incubation. 

The  length  of  time  after  exposure  to  the 
poison  of  malaria  before  the  characteristic 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  is  very  indefin- 
ite ;  it  may  be  a  few  days  only,  or  it  may  be 
weeks  or  months  afterward.  An  exciting  or 
auxiliary  cause  often  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  develop  an  attack,  such  as  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold,  over-exertion,  and  especially  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  a  long  time. 
Indiscretions  of  diet,  excesses  in  eating  and 
drinking,  etc.,  particularly  in  children,  are 
often  sufficient  to  provoke  an  attack  if  there 
has  been  recent  exposure. 

Age. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  "  nursing  baby  " 
takes  no  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 
This  statement  is  very  misleading,  as  some 
children  are  nursed  much  longer  than  others. 
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Infants  under  six  months  are  rarely  affected 
with  this  disease.  Exceptionally,  however,  it 
is  observed  as  early  as  the  first  week.  In 
these  cases  the  mother  suffers  from  malarial 
poisoning  herself.  This  leads  up  to  the 
question,  What  effect  has  malaria  on  the 
pregnant  woman  ?  and  does  it  affect  the 
child  ?  The  fact  that  miscarriage  is  frequently 
induced  would  seem  to  show  that  both  were 
affected  by  the  poison.  There  are  many  cases 
on  record  where  women  suffering  from  ma- 
larial poisoning  have  given  birth  to  children 
which  soon  presented  the  same  symptoms. 
Many  physicians  believe  that  a  nursing  infant 
may  contract  malarial  fever  through  its 
mother's  milk.  Sex  appears  to  have  no  modi- 
fying influence. 

General  Symptoms. 
Two  forms  of  malarial  fever  are  recog- 
nized, intermittent  and  remittent.  A  parox- 
ysm when  complete  consists  of  three  distinct 
periods  or  stages,  viz. :  the  cold,  the  hot,  and 
sweating  stage.  When  the  attack  recurs 
•every  day  it  is  called  quotidian  ;  every  other 
day,  tertian ;  every  fourth  day,  quartan. 
There  are  also  some  irregular  forms,  such  as 
double  tertian,  where  a  chill  occurs  daily,  but 
the  attacks  of  alternate  days  alone  correspond 
in  time  and  severity.  In  the  double  quoti- 
dian there  are  two  chills  daily — one  in  the 
morning,  one  in  the  evening.  These  double 
types,  however,  are  extremely  rare.  Of  the 
three  types,  the  quotidian  and  the  tertian  are 
the  most  frequent.  The  quartan  type  is  com- 
paratively rare.  The  tertian  has,  gener- 
ally, the  longest  hot  stage ;  the  quartan,  the 
longest  cold  stage.  In  the  quotidian  the  cold 
stage  is  short,  but  the  hot  stage  or  fever 
which  follows  sometimes  lasts  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours. 

"Dumb  ague"  is  an  irregular  form  of 
malaria  which  manifests  itself  at  definite 
periods  by  a  feeling  of  great  depression,  or 
severe  pain  in  some  portion  of  the  body  or 
by  chilly  sensations  and  languor,  headache, 
nausea,  etc.,  but  with  no  distinct  stages.  In 
infancy,  and  especially  prior  to  the  age  of 
two  years,  the  symptoms  differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  those  observed  in  the  adult  suf- 
fering from  the  same  disease.    Even  in  chil- 


dren over  this  age  there  are  some  symptoms 
peculiar  to  childhood  which  will  be  noticed 
further  on. 

The  Intermittent  Form . 

In  the  intermittent  variety  the  type  is 
usually  quotidian  in  children  under  two  years 
of  age ;  beyond  this  age  we  see  more  and 
more  cases  of  the  tertian  type,  and  in  children 
over  five  years  old  it  is  the  common  form. 

The  paroxysm  in  the  young  infant  may 
present  the  three  stages  the  same  as  in  the 
adult ;  but  while  the  second  or  febrile  is  well 
marked,  the  first  and  third  are  much  less 
pronounced,  indeed,  are  often  entirely  want- 
ing. A  baby  rarely  shakes  in  the  first  stage, 
but  it  is  observed  to  be  unusually  quiet ;  its 
lips  and  fingers  grow  livid,  while  other  por- 
tions turn  very  pale.  Its  hands  and  feet  are 
cold,  and  it  seems  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
Not  infrequently  a  convulsion  takes  the 
place  of  a  chill  in  young  children.  All 
cases  are  not  so  severe  as  this,  and  often 
the  fever  is  the  first  symptom  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  the  second  or  febrile  stage,  the 
pulse  runs  up  to  130  or  140  beats  per  minute, 
and  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  axilla  registering  from  103  to 
107  or  108  degrees  Fahr.  The  face  is 
flushed,  or  red  spots  appear  on  the  cheeks ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  there  is  great  thirst, 
and  the  child  suffers  pain  in  the  head  and 
limbs — at  least,  those  old  enough  to  talk  tell 
us  so — and  the  extreme  restlessness  of  young 
infants  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  suf- 
fered in  the  same  way.  This  stage  lasts 
from  two  to  eight  hours.  The  third  or 
sweating  stage  is  not  pronounced  in  infants  ; 
the  perspiration  is  not  abundant.  In  the  in- 
terval of  the  paroxysm  the  child  seems  almost 
well,  except  for  a  slight  degree  of  weariness. 

There  is  one  symptom  to  which  I  attach 
great  importance,  both  in  this  variety  and  the 
intermittent  form,  and  that  is  abdominal 
pain.  The  child,  if  he  is  old  enough  to  talk, 
will  often  tell  us  that  he  has  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
find  it  in  those  old  enough  to  answer.  En- 
largement of  the  spleen,  which  is  felt  in  the 
left  side,  opposite  the  liver,  is  present  in  some 
cases,  but  not  as  frequently  as  it  is  alleged  to 
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be.  It  is  mostly  found  in  those  cases  where 
the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  run  on  with- 
out proper  treatment,  and  in  these  cases  the 
so-called  "  ague  cake  "  (the  name  applied  to 
the  enlarged  spleen)  should  always  be  care- 
fully sought  for. 

A  great  many  infants  have  convulsions  at 
the  onset  of  any  acute  affection,  as  pneu- 
monia or  scarlet  fever,  and  in  some  cases  a 
convulsion  seems  to  take  the  place  of  a  chill, 
after  which  the  fever  follows,  and  the  case 
assumes  the  features  of  an  ordinary  attack  of 
malarial  fever.  Relapses  are  extremely  com- 
mon in  children  as  well  as  adults.  They  are 
apt  to  occur  on  the  seventh,  the  fourteenth 
and  the  twenty-first  day  ;  this  is  true  especially 
of  the  quotidian  and  tertian  forms.  The 
quartan  form  has  a  tendency  to  relapse  on 
the  eighth  day. 

This  constitutes  a  brief  description  of  a 
paroxysm.  If  it  be  the  quotidian  type,  the 
paroxysm  is  repeated  the  next  day  about  the 
same  hour  in  all  its  details ;  if  it  be  the  ter- 
tian type,  this  will  take  place  on  the  third 
day,  one  day  intervening,  which  is  termed  the 
"  well  day,"  as  the  patient  feels  almost,  if  not 
quite,  well.  I  would  here  call  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  sometimes  observed  as  to  the 
time  of  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  As 
a  rule,  as  stated  above,  the  attacks  recur  with 
great  regularity  at  about  the  same  time  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  variation  from  this. 


When  the  chill  recurs  earlier  than  the  one  of 
the  day  before,  it  is  said  to  anticipate ;  when 
it  is  delayed,  it  is  said  to  retard.  This  irre- 
gularity of  recurrence  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  evidence  that  the  disease  is  on  the  wane. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  this  irregu- 
larity is  frequently  noticed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  an  attack. 

Special  Symptoms  of  the  Intermittent  Form. 

In  addition  to  the  fever  process,  there  is 
often  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  called  "  stomach 
cough  "  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  better  name. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  also  present  in  many 
cases  ;  the  vomiting  is  apt  to  take  place  imme- 
ately  after  the  chill  has  subsided.  The  tongue 
is  usually  coated ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
is  very  red,  the  so-called  "beefsteak" 
tongue,  showing  more  or  less  irritation  of 
the  stomach. 

The  bowels  are  commonly  constipated ;  the 
urine  is  high  colored,  and  decreased  in 
amount.  Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom  in 
most  cases,  and  cold  water  is  eagerly  swal- 
lowed, often  to  be  immediately  rejected., 
There  is  complete  loss  of  appetite  during  the 
febrile  stage,  and  the  patient,  if  old  enough 
complains  of  headache  and  severe  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  An  expression  frequently 
heard  is,  "  Oh,  how  my  bones  ache  !  " 

The  remittent  and  congestive  forms  will 
be  described  in  the  next  issue,  together  with, 
suggestions  as  to  treatment. 


HELPS  FOR  THE  FRETFUL  BABY. 


BY  ISABEL  R.  WALLACH. 


THE  writer  recalls  a  case  where  a  young 
child  cried  almost  incessantly  during 
waking  hours,  and  frequently  during  sleep ; 
at  last,  when  it  was  six  months  old,  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  groin,  and  it  soon  dis- 
charged— a  needle.  How  or  when  it  entered 
the  child's  body  could  only  be  surmised  ; 


but  for  six  months  that  child  had  been 
branded  "  a  cross  baby,"  and  had,  alas ! 
often  been  allowed,  by  the  mother  even,  to 
cry  "  until  it  was  tired."  Extreme  cases 
such  as  this  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
but  the  reason  of  the  child's  incessant  crying 
was  at  last  revealed. 


BABYHOOD. 


A  child  is  never  naturally  fretful,  and  it 
does  not  cry  without  due  cause.  Undoubt- 
edly the  cross  baby  is  undergoing  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  discomfort  ;  this  may  be 
due  to  ill  health,  to  improper  food,  to  loss  of 
sleep,  to  uncomfortable  clothing,  or  to  a 
sense  of  thirst. 

Ill  health  betrays  itself  in  fever,  loss  of 
flesh,  lassitude,  etc.  These  are  symptoms 
which  are  easily  noticeable,  and  the  careful 
mother  will  at  once  report  them  to  the 
physician.  The  nature  of  the  food,  its  con- 
dition and  the  quantity  to  be  supplied  to  the 
baby  ought  always  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  doctor's  advice.  Nature's  food  is 
the  best  for  a  young  child,  but  when,  for 
various  reasons,  this  cannot  be  given,  let  the 
doctor,  who  has  had  experience  with  a  dozen 
different  patented  foods,  prescribe  the  most 
suitable  substitute.  With  food  properly 
prepared  and  regularly  given,  the  cause  for 
the  child's  fretfulness,  if  continued,  must  be 
sought  in  some  other  direction. 

The  young  infant  should  sleep  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Frequently  overfeeding,  with  its  consequent 
indigestion,  prevents  the  child  from  sleeping; 
or  often  too  much  excitement  during  waking 
hours,  exerting  an  undue  tension  upon  the 
nerves,  is  apt  to  make  the  rest  fitful  and 
broken.  Loud,  jingling  rattles  should  be 
laid  away  until  Baby  is  big  enough  to  use 
them  for  himself ;  so,  too,  should  the  violent 
"  fooling "  with  him  be  postponed,  until  he 
is  able  to  enjoy  the  tossing  and  rolling  from 
side  to  side,  if  indeed  this  is  ever  permitted. 

Restlessness  may  be  caused  by  improper 
clothing.  The  fault  may  lie  in  the  fit,  the 
construction,  the  quantity,  or  in  the  dressing 
of  the  child.  The  garments  may  be  most 
luxurious,  or  they  may  be  plain  to  severity, 
but  let  them  be  so  constructed  that  the  little 
body  is  sufficiently  warm  without  being  over- 
weighted ;  that  the  young  limbs  have  room 
to  move  about,  and  that  no  pressure  is  ever 
exerted  upon  the  chest  or  abdomen.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  ills  that  baby  flesh  is  heir  to 
are  caused  by  the  waistbands  and  binders 
that  custom  (as  senseless,  by  the  way,  as  it  is 
antiquated)  wraps  around  it ;  the  abdomen 


and  lower  chest  become  distended  after  a 
full  meal,  and  these  bands,  perhaps  wound 
into  position  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
exert  a  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  pres- 
sure upon  the  digestive  organs. 

Occasionally  fretfulness  is  due  to  thirst, 
from  which  children,  even  the  youngest,  are 
no  more  exempt  than  their  elders.  A  drink 
of  cool  water  often  acts  like  magic  upon  a 
cross  baby. 

A  young  infant  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
peace  and  comfort,  but  unfortunately,  even 
in  most  luxurious  nurseries,  they  are  denied 
through  the  inexperience  of  its  mother  or 
attendant.  Perhaps  not  until  after  other 
little  ones  have  brought  their  sunshine  to 
her  home,  does  the  mother  recognize  how 
often  her  first  born's  real  troubles  have  been 
aggravated  by  her  misdirected  efforts  to 
relieve  its  wailings,  and,  too  late,  she  looks 
back  with  remorse  to  her  first  year  of  mother- 
hood. 

Many  are  the  conditions  which  govern 
crying-spells,  and  chief  among  them  stand 
indigestion  and  uncomfortable  clothing.  In 
colic,  the  most  painful  form  of  indigestion, 
the  child  kicks  violently,  utters  sharp  cries  at 
short  intervals,  and  its  abdomen  is  usually 
hard  and  tense,  and  the  slightest  pressure 
upon  it  will  cause  louder  cries.  Warm 
applications  (flaxseed,  heated  flannels,  etc.) 
generally  bring  immediate  relief ;  so  too  does 
a  gentle,  rotary  rubbing  with  the  warm,  open 
palm,  if  a  light  and  even  pressure  is  exerted. 
Occasionally  an  enema  of  warm  soap-suds  is 
of  benefit. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  being  always 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  the  child  should  be 
regularly  fed.  Let  the  clock  announce  his 
meal-times ;  and  beware  of  too  close  inter- 
vals. Keep  the  bowels  open,  and  administer 
a  teaspoonful  of  lime  water  with  every  meal. 
This  will  prevent  heart-burn,  refreshes  the 
stomach  and  aids  in  tooth  and  bone  formation* 

Often  the  crying  child  suffers  from  a  sen- 
sation of  bodily  cold,  even  in  summer,  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  its  vital  heat.  Keep 
the  temperature  of  the  room  as  near  70 
degrees  Fahr.  as  is  possible,  and  clothe  the 
little  form  in  a  long-sleeved  merino  under- 
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shirt,  high  to  the  throat.  In  cool  weather 
provide  it  with  a  flannel  underdress  reaching 
from  the  throat  to  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
with  one  of  the  wadded  cheese-cloth  wrap- 
pers that  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price,  or 
be  made  at  home  with  little  trouble. 

Avoid  crocheted  worsted  jackets  ;  dainty  as 
they  are  they  occasionally  create  mischief. 
The  child  gets  a  corner  into  its  mouth;  a 
shred  is  drawn  into  the  air  passages,  and  the 
consequent  coughing  is  dosed  with  medicines 
to  no  purpose.  The  coughing  and  choking 
continue  until  at  last  nature  comes  to  the 
child's  assistance,  and  vomiting  rids  him  of 
his  tiny  tormentor. 

Chilliness  will  also  prevent  a  child  from 
sleeping;  the  mother,  whose  back  and  limbs 
ache  from  walking  back  and  forth  in  her 
efforts  to  soothe  the  fretful  child  into  sleep, 
cannot  imagine  why  he  awakes  the  moment 
she  lays  him  down,  or  when,  half  exhausted, 
she  tries  to  seat  herself  in  the  rocking-chair. 
She  does  not  realize  that  he  is  quiet  only 
when  she  carries  him  because  her  arms  keep 
him  warm  ;  nor  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
rocking  chair  is  not  endured,  is  because  its 
motion  produces  a  cold  draught  blowing 
directly  over  the  face  and  arm  of  the  child. 
Let  her  try  the  wadded  wrapper,  and  the 
efficiency  of  a  shawl  thrown  around  the  little 
form  from  behind  her  own  shoulder,  so  as  to 
screen  it  from  the  wind  generated  by  the 
rocking  motion  ;  and  the  child,  unless  other- 
wise uncomfortable,  or  else  too  long  humored 
in  the  walking  habit,  will  soon  fall  into  a 
deep  and  natural  sleep. 

Another  cause  for  crying  can  be  attributed 
to  that  negligence  in  the  child's  toilet  which 
results  in  chafing  and  soreness  of  the  skin. 
This  occurs  chiefly  where  the  flesh  lies  in 
creases.    It  is  utterly  inexcusable,  but  alas ! 


very  frequent.  When  found  at  the  base  of 
the  throat,  the  irritation  is  caused  by  curds 
of  milk  making  their  way  beneath  the  bib, 
after  the  child  has  vomited  them.  An  old, 
soft  handkerchief  pinned  like  a  shawl,  closely 
around  the  child's  throat  beneath  the  dress, 
will  prevent  the  entrance  of  such  matter  and 
can  easily  be  removed  when  wet.  "  Fuller's 
earth "  or  powdered  talcum  relieves  slight 
chafing  and  helps  to  prevent  the  lodgment, 
within  the  folds  of  the  delicate  skin,  of  irri- 
tating particles  which  would  set  up  soreness. 
The  pain  is  relieved  and  the  parts  are  healed, 
by  anointing  them  with  vaseline  or  softened 
zinc  salve. 

Lastly,  avoid  too  many  or  too  weighty  gar- 
ments; do  not  allow  the  neck  and  sleeves  of 
any  garment  to  be  starched ;  and  be  chary 
about  sending  a  young  infant  out  for  hours 
at  a  time,  as  even  the  most  comfortable  posi- 
tion when  occupied  too  long  becomes  irritat- 
ing. See  that  the  perambulator  is  as  com- 
fortable as  the  crib.  A  long  mattress  and  a 
soft  pillow  will  make  it  so.  To  prevent  too 
much  glare  use  a  dark  parasol,  or  if  style 
must  be  obeyed,  line  the  white  one  with  dark 
green. 

Countless  as  are  the  causes  which  make  a 
child  fretful,  the  above  hints  serve  to  show 
how  many  of  them  can  be  avoided.  The 
delicate  organization  just  beginning  its  life 
has  enough  natural  difficulties  to  overcome 
without  having  them  augmented  by  ignor- 
ance, inexperience,  even  carelessness,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  most  desire  its  welfare. 
For  the  sake  of  the  tender  being  entrusted  to 
the  mother,  forethought  and  judgment  should 
control  the  nursery,  and  these,  together  with  a 
sensible  regularity  in  feeding  and  in  sleeping, 
will  insure  health  and  comfort  for  the  first  as 
well  as  the  last  born. 
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THE  BABY'S  MIND:  STUDIES  IN  INFANT 
PSYCHOLOGY.— III. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STOW  BROWN,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE  mental  development  of  the  child  is 
largely  expressed  in  motor  activity.  The 
early  record  must  note  with  extreme  care  and 
full  detail  all  movements  classifying  them  as 
far  as  possible.  If  we  use  Preyer's  classi- 
fication we  shall  have  movements  divided 
into — 

I.  Impulsive. 
II.  Reflex. 

III.  Instinctive. 

IV.  Deliberate,  ideational,  expressive,  or  willed. 
An  impulsive  movement,  also  calred  by 

Bain  automatic  and  spontaneous,  is  made 
without  peripheral  stimulus,  and  is  irregular 
and  purposeless  ;  such  as  throwing  the  arms 
and  legs  violently  about,  and  rolling  in  sleep. 
These  movements  are  explained  as  explosions 
of  motor  force,  the  consequences  of  changes 
occurring  in  motor  nerve  cells,  changes  con- 
nected with  differentiation  and  growth.  These 
movements  withdraw  as  will  develops. 
Accompanying  movements  (so-called)  are 
not  purely  impulsive.  They  accompany 
extreme  attention  on  feeding  or  on  hearing 
new  sounds. 

Reflex  movements,  already  referred  to, 
require  an  external  stimulus,  which,  sending 
an  impulse  to  the  center,  becomes  converted 
into  a  motor  impulse,  and  the  movement 
takes  place.  The  first  cry  of  the  child, 
violent  expiration,  is  a  reflex  due  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  cold  air  upon  the  skin  and  air- 
passages.  Kant,  much  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  friends  and  followers,  who  had  children 
of  their  own,  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  "  first  screams  of  the  new-born  child 
had  in  them  the  sound  of  indignation  and 
angry  wrath,  because  the  new-born  being  is 
vexed,  wishes  to  move,  and  feels  that  his 
inability  to  do  so  is  a  fetter.  On  this  account 
the  child  loudly  proclaims  its  existence."  As 
a  child  without  a  brain  cries  equally  well, 
doubt  attaches  to  this  opinion  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason."    The  cry 


of  the  new-born  is  sometimes  replaced  by  a 
sneeze,  which  is  also  a  reflex  movement. 

The  most  important  reflexes  are  those  of 
the  eye,  then  those  of  limbs  and  head,  which 
follow  irritation  of  the  skin.  Inhibition  of 
reflexes,  arresting  an  involuntary  act  by  a 
voluntary  one,  is  the  first  act  of  self-control. 
Certain  reflexes,  as  those  of  the  eye,  cannot 
be  inhibited. 

Instinctive  movements  are  movements  with 
an  aim.  They  are  all  hereditary,  all  have  beea 
made  by  ancestors,  and  have  left  their  impres- 
sions upon  the  brain.  Herbert  Spencer  calls 
instinct  the  "  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to- 
outer  relations."  Thus  an  infant,  confronted 
with  an  emergency  in  which  experience  is 
lacking,  without  a  process  of  reflection,  or 
mental  calculation,  accurately  and  fitly  meets 
the  situation.  Such  are  the  motions  connected 
with  eating  and  prehension,  and  later  with 
locomotion  and  equilibrium  ;  as  seizing,  bit- 
ing, chewing,  holding  up  the  head,  learning 
to  sit  and  stand.  Instinctive  actions  are  dis- 
tinguished from  reflex  acts,  by  the  fact  that 
in  reflex  action,  a  single  impression  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  contraction  ;  in  instinct,  a 
combination  of  impressions  is  followed  by  a 
combination  of  contractions. 

Preyer's  child  in  his  twelfth  week  put  his. 
thumb  across  his  palm,  a  movement  which 
monkeys  execute  in  their  first  week.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact  in  comparative  biology  that  the 
lower  animals  execute  instinctive  movements 
earlier  and  more  accurately  than  the  human 
being.  Preyer  saw  a  child  ten  months  old 
amuse  himself  by  taking  a  long  hair  from 
one  hand  to  another.  Holding  fast  involves 
attention,  a  sign  of  will.  All  the  movements 
connected  with  food  (biting,  sucking,  chew- 
ing) are  like  the  pecking  of  a  chicken. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  attainment  of 
equilibrium  :  holding  up  the  head,  learning  to 
I  sit  learning  to  stand  and  walk.    The  inabil- 
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ity  to  hold  up  the  head  is  not  due  to  weak- 
ness of  the  neck.  For  the  first  ten  weeks 
there  is  no  attempt  at  equilibrium.  In  the 
fourteenth  to  the  fifteenth  week,  the  head  is 
held  erect.  Preyer  considers  it  a  positive  act  of 
will.  In  learning  to  sit,  the  child  keeps  trying 
again  and  again  until  he  succeeds  in  main- 
taining his  equilibrium.  Preyer's  child  sat  up 
in  the  fourteenth  week.  The  young  child  in 
sitting  shows  a  characteristic  noticed  by 
Lauder  Brunton  in  monkeys — turning  the 
soles  towards  each  other.  Standing  is  partly- 
instinctive,  partly  imitative.  Froebel  calls  it 
the  "  physical  finding  of  self."  The  first  suc- 
cessful efforts  will  generally  be  from  the  tenth 
to  the  eleventh  month ;  earlier  in  girls  than 
in  boys,  earlier  in  younger  children  than  in 
the  oldest  of  a  family.  Baby  L,  who  was  a 
fourth  child,  a  boy,  began  to  stand  by  chairs 
at  eight  months.  He  walked  without  sup- 
port at  a  year  old,  and  went  up  and  down 
stairs  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Baby  J  stood 
by  a  chair  at  ten  months,  but  did  not  walk 
until  fourteen  and  a  half  months.  He  was  a 
first  child,  and  large  and  very  heavy. 

Walking  is  partly  instinctive,  partly  imita- 
tive. Creeping  is  to  be  noted  as  of  great 
importance  in  mental  development,  because 
it  is  a  means  of  reaching  a  desired  end. 

The  date  of  imitative  movements  is  very 
important  to  observe.  The  child  has  now  a 
will.  One  may  note  the  imitative  pursing  of 
the  mouth,  imitative  movements  of  the  head 
and  hands,  and  of  the  muscles  of  speech. 

Expressive  movements  of  face  and  gesture 
arise  principally  from  imitation.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  laughing  and  smiling, 
pouting,  kissing,  crying,  weeping,  wrinkling 
the  forehead,  shaking  the  head  and  nodding, 
begging  with  the  hands  and  pointing. 

The  baby's  smile  is  the  most  often  mis- 
understood of  any  movement.  The  true 
smile  must  have  an  idea,  a  feeling  behind  it, 
and  this  is  not  possible  in  a  very  young  child. 
There  are  movements  that  look  like  smiles  ; 
they  are  either  reflexes  from  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  or  impulsive  movements  (purpose- 
less explosions  of  motor  nerve  force).  The 
smile  always  means  contentment  or  satisfac- 
tion.    Its  fascination   all   must  recognize. 


Wordsworth  mused  as  he  studied  the  face 
of  his  infant  daughter — 

"  For  on  thy  face  smiles  are  beginning  like  the 
beams  of  dawn, 
To  shoot  and  circulate  ;  smiles  have  there  been 
seen  ; 

Tranquil  assurances  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 
Thy  loneliness  ;  or  shall  those  smiles  be  called 
Feelers  of  love,  put  forth  as  if  to  explore 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 
Through  a  strait  passage,  intricate  and  dim  ?  " 

And  Mrs.  Browning  listens  for 

"  The  murmur  of  the  infinite, 
Which  unweaned  babies  smile  at  in  their  sleep, 
When  wondered  at  for  smiling." 

The  first  smile  with  an  idea  behind  it 
occurs  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  week.  The 
element  of  genuine  intelligence  in  this  expres- 
sion will  markedly  distinguish  it  from  the 
flitting,  empty  shadow  of  a  smile  that  comes 
earlier.  Differences  of  race  are  very  marked 
in  regard  to  propensities  for  smiling  and 
laughing.  The  nations  of  the  East  and  the 
American  aborigines  rarely  smile  and  almost 
never  laugh.  Dogs  and  monkeys  have  cer- 
tain facial  contractions  which  correspond  to 
laughter,  expressions  which  Margaret  Vander- 
griff  knows  so  well  how  to  exaggerate  into 
the  irresistible  humor  of  her  animal  drawings. 

Crying,  with  tears,  is  not  one  of  the  first 
accomplishments.  The  lachrymal  glands, 
unless  exceptionally  developed,  do  not  secrete 
tears  for  several  weeks  after  birth. 

Deliberate  movements  require  that  the 
child  should  have  represented  to  himself  how 
the  movement  will  be,  must  have  perceived 
very  many  movements  of  others,  and  have  felt 
very  many  movements  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  originate  in  his  mind  a  correct 
image  of  the  purely  intentional  movement 
that  is  to  be  executed.  This  experience  is 
not  attained  within  the  first  three  months. 
A  child  of  sixteen  months  held  up  an  earring 
to  the  ear  from  which  it  had  been  taken. 
Preyer's  child  in  the  fourteenth  month  took 
off  and  put  on  the  cover  of  a  can  seventy- 
nine  times. 

The  feelings  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  to 
seize  what  excites  desire,  to  keep  off  what 
causes  discomfort,  are  the  foundations  of 
will.  The  chief  form  of  a  child's  pleasure  is 
the  production  of  change  through  his  own 
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effort.  In  early  life,  pleasure  means  the 
freeing  from  disagreeable  conditions,  rather 
than  comfort  at  agreeable  ones.  Aristotle 
defined  pleasure  as  "  the  accompaniment  of 
a  healthy  faculty  upon  its  appropriate  ob- 
ject." This  seems  particularly  applicable  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  child  in  the  early  exercise 
of  his  muscular  power. 

Will  requires  consciousness,  desire  and 
effort.  Will  is  expressed  in  looks,  gestures, 
acts  and  words,  and,  later,  in  suppression  of 
movements,  inhibitive  volition.  Preyer  con- 
siders the  first  act  of  will  the  holding  the 
head  upright,  an  act  performed  by  his  child 
at  fourteen  weeks.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  Darwin's  child  carried  things  to  his 
mouth  and  learned  to  hold  firmly.  A  child 
tests  everything  by  his  mouth,  because  with 
taste  are  connected  his  first  clear  sense-im- 
pressions. 

One  of  the  children  of  my  records,  Baby 
L,  at  six  months  showed  a  great  deal  of  per- 


sistent effort.  He  would  over  and  over  again 
seem  to  be  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
hinge  to  his  nursery  door,  patiently  and  with 
riveted  attention  opening  and  shutting  the 
door.  Day  after  day  saw  him  at  his  "  self- 
appointed  task." 

Observers  have  seen  that  at  a  certain  age, 
after  tears  can  be  shed,  the  tone  of  crying 
changes,  and  a  true  intention  appears.  The 
child  shows  anger,  resistance,  desire,  as  well 
as  pain  and  discomfort,  by  the  tone  of  his 
cry.  The  imperative  intention  of  tears  is  by 
many  considered  the  first  evidence  of  will. 
This  occurs  between  two  and  three  months. 
Darwin  noticed  that  at  eleven  weeks  the 
nature  of  the  crying  of  his  child  changed,  ex- 
pressing different  mental  conditions. 

Deliberating  volition  is  a  late  acquirement. 
It  is  always  easier  for  the  child  to  obey  a 
positive  than  a  negative  order,  because  in  the 
negative  order  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
will  and  the  order  given  him. 


( To  be  continued) 


NURSERY 

QUESTIONS  OF  DIET. 
Caution  in  Selection  of  the  First  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  Babyhood  and  have 
received  much  valuable  information  from  its  pages, 
but  have  never  as  yet  asked  advice  through  its  col- 
umns. Now,  however,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  I  am 
feeding  my  baby  aright.  She  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  tiny  creature,  but  that  she  inherits,  both 
parents  being  small;  yet  she  is  plump  and  in  perfect 
health  apparently,  sleeps  well,  has  walked  ever  since 
she  was  a  year  old,  and  is  just  cutting  her  eye  teeth, 
having  cut  the  others  regularly  and  with  no  trouble. 
She  is  slightly  constipated,  though  she  always  has 
one  movement  a  day  and  often  two.  She  was 
nursed  until  nine  months  of  age,  when  she  was 
gradually  weaned,  by  the  use  of  milk — two-thirds 
milk  and  one-third  boiling  water,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  portion  of  milk,  until  it  was  all  milk.  Now, 
at  twenty-two  months  of  age,  she  will  eat  breakfast 
of  some  farinaceous  food,  varied  each  morning, 
hominy  being  the  favorite  food.  With  this  she 
drinks  a  cup  of  milk.  After  her  breakfast  she  will 
eat  no  solid  food  all  day  except  crackers,  either  the 
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"  Sea  Foam  "  or  Graham.  I  do  not  allow  her  to  eat 
sweet  crackers  or  cookies.  Occasionally,  she  will 
eat  a  little  bread,  and  a  little  raw  egg  beaten  up 
with  sugar.  Everything  else  she  positively  refuses, 
but  she  drinks  one  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

(1)  Would  it  be  better  for  her  to  have  more  solid 
food,  and  what  would  you  suggest  ? 

(2)  As  long  as  she  seems  so  well  would  you  try 
forcing  her  to  eat  anything  else  ? 

(3)  Does  she  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  ? 
(We  have  our  own  cow  and  she  gets  good  pure 
milk.) 

(4)  Do  you  consider  the  crackers  harmful  ? 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  ANXIOUS  MOTHER. 

(1)  In  our  judgment,  especially  as  the  teeth  are 
somewhat  late  in  coming,  she  does  not  need  more 
solid  food.  The  next  change  would  be  additional 
farinaceous  food;  or  a  broth  or  beef  juice  with 
bread  or  cracker  may  be  used  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

(2)  No.    Forcing  will  do  no  good. 

(3)  The  amount  is  not  large,  but  perhaps 
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enough  for  a  small  child  with  a  moderate  ap- 
petite. As  she  is  plump  and  well,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  be  content  with  the  condition  and 
avoid  meddling  unless  some  need  were  evident. 

(4)  Probably  they  are  not  harmful,  if  she  chews 
them  or  softens  them  well  with  saliva. 


Partial  Weaning ;  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  thirteen  months  old,  and  weighs  only 
18  pounds.  She  seems  well,  is  bright  and  good 
natured  most  of  the  time,  but  is  small  and  thin.  I 
nurse  her  twice  daily,  at  7  and  10  P.M.,  and  feed  her 
at  7  and  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  giving  her  each  time 
from  13  to  16  ounces  of  barley  gruel  and  a  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  condensed  milk.  She  has  been  fed 
like  this  since  ten  months  of  age.  She  likes  it  and 
it  seems  to  agree  with  her.  I  have  tried  cow's  milk 
sterilized  in  place  of  condensed  milk,  but  she  refuses 
to  take  it,  also  the  white  of  an  egg.  Her  bowels 
move  three  times  a  day  ;  the  movements  seem  to  be 
of  the  right  consistency  and  generally  of  good  color, 
but  have  a  strong  offensive  odor. 

(1)  Do  I  give  her  too  much  at  a  feeding,  and  are 
the  hours  proper  ones  ? 

(2)  If  I  take  her  into  the  country  in  hot  weather, 
would  you  advise  a  trial  of  cow's  milk,  or  cream, 
unsterilized  ? 

(3)  Would  it  be  well  to  give  her  any  vegetables 
from  the  table,  or  cod-liver  oil  ? 

(4)  Ought  she  to  have  a  daily  bath,  and  what  is 
the  proper  temperature  at  her  age  ? 

(5)  She  is  just  commencing  to  have  what  our  phy- 
sician thinks  is  milk  crust.  Does  it  come  because  of 
diet,  or  teething  ? 

Baby  has  only  four  teeth.  She  sleeps  about  twelve 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  If  you  can  help  me 
out  of  my  difficulty  I  will  be  forever  grateful  to  you. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  L. 

( 1 )  The  feedings  are  large  in  bulk  but  contain  a 
very  scant  amount  of  nutriment.  You  have  enor- 
mously diluted  the  condensed  milk,  partially 
making  up  its  deficiency  with  the  gruel— just 
how  far  we  cannot  guess  as  we  do  not  know 
the  strength  of  the  gruel.  The  hours  are  good 
enough. 

(2)  We  should  certainly  try  milk  and  cream. 
If  you  can  get  it  fresh,  sterilization  will  probably 
be  unnecessary,  but  it  can  be  sterilized  with  very 
little  trouble.  The  child  certainly  will  take  the 
food  if  she  is  hungry.  Whenever  we  are  told 
that  a  child  "will  not  take"  food,  we  understand 
it  to  mean  that  the  child  preferred  not  to  take  it 
and  the  mother  preferred  not  to  insist. 

(3)  By  no  means  give  anything  from  the  table. 
If  the  child  does  not  get  a  properly  nutritious 
food,  the  inadequacy  of  condensed  milk  may  be 
made  up,  as  to  fats,  by  cod-liver  oil. 

(4)  A  daily  bath,  meaning  some  method  of 
cleansing,  she  would  better  have;  but,  as  Baby- 
hood so  constantly  says,  the  immersion  bath  is 
not  necessary.    If  she  has  been  used  to  a  warm 


bath  she  cannot  probably  go  below  90  degrees 
Fahr.  at  present,  if  you  use  the  immersion  bath. 
If  sponge,  it  may  be  cooler. 

(5)  It  does  not  come  from  teething  we  believe. 
It,  as  well  as  her  few  teeth,  may  depend  upon 
her  poor  dietary. 

Hours  of  Feeding  ;  Barley  and  Oatmeal,  and  Other 
Topics, 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  feed  my  baby  at  6  and  10  A.M.,  2,  6  and  10 
P.M.  Is  the  four-hour  period  too  long  for  a  child 
of  one  year  ?  Would  it  be  better  to  dispense  with 
the  10  P.M.  meal  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  five 
feedings,  increase  the  interval ;  or  decrease  the 
number  of  feedings  to  four  ? 

(2)  Is  the  barley  and  oatmeal  water  used  in  dilut- 
ing milk  best  prepared  from  the  whole  grain  or 
from  the  flour;  and  with  what  proportion  of 
water  ? 

(3)  If  oatmeal  porridge  is  strained  will  it  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  bowels  ?  If  it  is  made  by 
boiling  the  mealy  water,  obtained  by  stirring  the 
meal  in  cold  water  and  allowing  it  to  settle,  will  not 
the  proportion  of  starch  be  too  great  ? 

(4)  Is  there  less  starch  in  barley  and  oatmeal  than 
in  wheat  ? 

(5)  Will  not  the  sterilizing  of  milk  increase  con- 
stipation in  a  child  already  subject  to  it  ? 

(6)  Is  sugar  constipating  ?  A.  B.  C. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

(1)  For  the  present  the  schedule  need  not  be 
changed. 

(2)  Barley  water  is  usually  in  cities  made  from 
barley  flour;  but  it  can  be  as  well  made  from 
clean  barley  ground  in  a  clean  coffee  mill.  The 
oatmeal  water  is,  of  course,  from  the  meal.  See 
May  number,  page  190. 

(3)  The  strained  oatmeal  is  not  as  laxative  as  the 
unstrained  ;  but  as  the  unstrained  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  fit  for  a  child  of  one  year,  the  strained  is 
better.  If  the  "mealy  water"  is  thoroughly 
boiled  the  starch  will  be  sufficiently  changed  to 
be  digestible. 

(4)  The  starch  is  greater  in  wheat  than  in  oat- 
meal; in  the  latter  greater  than  in  barley,  which 
has  the  least  of  all  the  commonly  used  cereals. 

(5)  It  does  not,  in  our  belief.  It  does  prevent 
diarrhrea,  and  the  two  effects  are  often  con- 
founded in  this  as  in  other  connections. 

(6)  Sugar  in  moderate  quantities,  properly 
mixed  with  food,  has  no  marked  effect  upon  the 
bowels;  but  is,  especially  the  coarser  varieties 
and  molasses,  esteemed  slightly  laxative,  although, 
when  mixed  diet  is  taken,  the  effect  is  not  easily 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  food  upon  which 
it  is  usually  eaten.  Sugar  in  excess,  especially  in 
children,  often  excites  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  digestive  tract,  which  may  be  attended  with 
constipation,  but  more  commonly  with  looseness, 
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or  with  alternation  of  the  two  conditions.  It  is, 
however,  proper  to  try  brown  sugar  or  molasses 
as  a  remedy,  when  needed,  for  constipation.  But, 
on  account  of  the  disadvantages  just  mentioned, 
it  should  be  given  with  watchfulness,  and  the 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  consider  unlimited 
sweets  as  a  part  of  its  dietary. 

Probable  Overfeeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  and  an  inexperienced 
mother,  and  should  be  very  grateful  for  advice 
about  my  baby.  Ever  since  he  was  born  he  has 
vomited  a  great  deal.  I  gave  up  nursing  him  when 
he  was  three  months  old,  and  have  tried  everything 
for  him,  but  the  vomiting  still  continues,  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent.  My  baby  grows  steadily 
nevertheless.  Would  Babyhood  advise  me  to  keep 
on  trying  the  different  foods  until  I  get  something 
which  seems  to  agree  with  him,  or  go  back  to  the  i 
sterilized  milk  with  water,  a  little  sugar  and  lime 
water,  and  just  endure  the  vomiting  ?  It  occurs 
from  the  time  he  has  taken  his  bottle  possibly  until 
three  hours  after.    Is  it  healthful  or  not  ? 

New  York  City.  C. 

Vomiting  is  not  healthful.  Regurgitation  of 
food,  if  the  amount  has  been  excessive,  is  not  a 
sign  of  disease,  but  of  a  physiological  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  stomach  against  such  treatment. 
Just  how  long  you  have  been  trying  to  get  a  food 
to  suit  does  not  appear,  as  the  age  of  the  child  at 
the  time  of  writing  is  not  given,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  child's  digestion  could  be  put  right 
promptly  by  a  little  medical  advice.  But  on 
general  principles  we  may  say  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  changing  from  food  to  food.  The 
changes  are  not  usually  made  for  any  reason 
except  that  the  present  one  is  not  satisfactory. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  why  it  disagrees, 
nor  if  the  next  will  probably  be  better.  If  we  had 
to  try  we  should  expect  better  success  from  a 
good  milk  mixture,  varying  the  dilutions  as  indi- 
cations arose,  than  from  any  series  of  "foods." 

QUESTIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 
An  Eighteen-Months'  Outfit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babvhood: 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  number  of  dresses, 
-aprons,  skirts  (flannel  and  muslin  or  cambric), 
wraps,  etc.,  considered  sufficient  for  a  child  of 
eighteen  months  in  order  to  appear  tidy  and  mod- 
erately well  dressed  without  extravagance.  Is  a 
child  at  that  age  old  enough  for  diaper  drawers  ?  In 
fact  I  want  to  know  what  a  baby  ought  to  wear. 

V. 

Much  depends  upon  individual  conditions  : 
whether  the  child  remains  chiefly  at  home  or  goes 
about  much;  whether  there  may  be  unlimited 
demands  upon  the  laundry  or  great  care  must  be 
used  not  to  overburden  already  burdened  hands; 
whether  the  climate  is  unusually  variable  so  that 


a  number  of  similar  garments  of  different  weights 
are  important,  and  many  other  things;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  with  definiteness  so  com- 
prehensive a  question  as  the  one  concerning  a 
proper  wardrobe  for  a  child  of  eighteen  months. 
What  would  be  ample  in  some  circumstances 
would  be  limited  in  others,  and  what  would  be 
superfluous  in  some  cases  would  barely  suffice  in 
others. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  contribute  a 
list  of  articles  which  their  experience  has  proved 
requisite,  stating  circumstances  with  sufficient 
definiteness  to  make  a  basis  for  the  guidance  of 
others. 

A  child  is  old  enough  to  wear  diaper  or  any 
drawers  when  it  can  make  its  wants  understood. 


The  Infant's  Band. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

May  I  trouble  you  to  settle  a  vexed  question  on 
my  mind  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  my  baby 
wear  her  little  flannel  bands  until  she  is  through 
her  second  summer,  and  if  not,  when  should  I  take 
them  off?  She  is  nearly  seven  months  old,  and  has 
just  put  on  short  clothes.  M.  H.  B. 

Philadelphia. 

There  is  no  right  or  wrong  time  for  leaving  off 
a  child's  flannel  bands.  The  usefulness  of  the 
band  is  simply  in  keeping  the  bowels  warm  and 
protecting  them  from  sudden  chills  ;  consequently 
they  are  as  valuable  to  a  half-grown  child  or  an 
adult  as  to  an  infant.  Babies  who  creep  or  sit 
upon  the  floor  a  good  deal  are,  perhaps,  more 
liable  to  such  chills  because  of  their  frequently 
being  in  unavoidable  draughts. 

House  Temperature  ;  Night  Wear. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Having  read  the  articles  of  Dr.  Flint  and  Dr.  Ed- 
munds in  the  March  number  as  to  proper  clothing, 
I  wish  to  ask  the  following  questions  regarding  the 
dress  of  my  little  girl,  who  will  be  two  years  old  in 
October.  Our  house  is  thoroughly  heated  in  win- 
ter by  a  hot  air  furnace,  the  air  coming  from  out- 
side, besides  having  plenty  of  sunlight.  My  little 
girl  is  now  wearing  a  woollen  knitted  shirt  which 
comes  to  her  wrists  and  covers  the  bowels  ;  diapers, 
cashmere  stockings,  shoes,  a  cotton  underwaist  to 
which  is  buttoned  a  flannel  and  a  cotton  skirt;  then 
a  dress  of  cotton.  I  expect  to  put  drawers  of  cotton 
on  her  instead  of  the  diaper  this  summer.  She  has 
always  been  a  remarkably  healthy  child,  last  winter 
having  had  only  two  very  slight  attacks  of  running 
at  the  nose  which  lasted  two  days. 

(1)  Should  a  child  be  dressed  in  light  weight  flan- 
nel or  woven  woollen  undergarments  from  the  neck 
to  the  wrists  and  ankles?  If  so,  is  a  flannel  skirt 
necessary  in  summer  and  in  winter  besides  the  un- 
dergarment of  flannel  ? 

(2)  Will  a  flannel  dress  be  advisable  next  winter 
instead  of  cotton? 

(3)  Should  a  child  wear  only  a  nightgown  at  night, 
and  of  what  material  ? 

(4)  Should  you  consider  an  east  piazza  a  good 
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place  for  a  child  on  which  to  play  and  sit  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  floor  boards  close-fitting,  and  having  gates 
at  either  end  of  the  piazza?  We  have  a  large  lawn 
in  which  she  can  run  about,  but  the  piazza  is  shadier. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  E.  M.  R. 

(1)  Babyhood  certainly  recommends  that  a 
child  should  be  dressed  in  woollen  undergarments 
covering  the  body  evenly  from  neck  to  wrists  and 
ankles.  A  flannel  skirt  is  desirable  in  summer  no 
less  than  in  winter,  although  it  should  be  of  light- 
er weight. 

(2)  There  is  a  protection  in  flannel  dresses  for 
winter  which  cotton  can  never  afford  ;  but  most 
mothers  feel  that,  at  the  age  of  two,  it  is  still  im- 
portant to  use  frocks  that  can  be  easily  laundried. 
A  close-fitting  garment  of  flannel,  similar  to  a 
woman's  "princess"  dress,  has  been  acceptably 
worn  under  cotton  slips  by  some  of  Babyhood's 
babies.  In  this  case  the  flannel  petticoat  is  un- 
necessary. 

(3)  The  questions  of  climate  and  individual 
surroundings  bear  so  strongly  upon  the  subject 
of  proper  clothing  that  it  is  difficult  to  advise  be- 
yond certain  elementary  points.  In  most  parts 
of  this  country  a  well-secured  nightgown  of 
light  all-wool  or  cotton-and-wool  flannel,  cut  with 
legs  and  feet,  where  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
make  it  practicable,  ought  to  be  sufficient.  At 
the  same  time,  the  close-clinging  woollen  shirt  is 
a  safeguard  which  nothing  can  equal. 

(4)  Yes,  unless  there  is  some  peculiarity  of 
climate  or  location  which  we  do  not  appreciate. 
The  eastern  piazza  will  be  dried  and  purified  by 
the  morning  sunshine  and  will  be  a  wholesome 
place  for  playing  afterward. 


SUNDRY  TOPICS. 
A  Possible  Ante-Natal  Error. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  two-year  old  daughter's  legs  are  some- 
what bowed  ;  she  turns  her  right  foot  in  slightly, 
and  her  left  foot  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
She  has  perfectly  shaped  feet,  walks  and  runs  well 
but  ungracefully. 

I  ate  food  before  her  birth  that  had  no  bone- 
forming  material  in  it  mostly,  as  was  recommended 
to  insure  an  easy  delivery.  I  think  this  caused  her 
bones  to  be  soft.  She  did  not  walk  until  nineteen 
months  of  age ;  before  walking  she  crept  four 
months.  The  first  month  she  sat  upright,  turning 
her  right  foot  under  her  when  she  crept.  The  last 
three  months  she  turned  her  left  foot  under  her  in 
creeping.  I  think  this  caused  the  turning  inward 
of  her  feet.  She  did  not  cut  any  teeth  until  four- 
teen months  of  age.  She  has  always  had  good 
health. 

May  the  turning  of  her  feet  be  caused  by  weak 
ankles  ?  I  have  put  a  corset  shoe  on  her  to 
strengthen  the  ankles,  but  it  does  not  have  any 


effect.    Will  she  outgrow  this  trouble,  or  ought  she 
be  treated  ;  if  so,  what  treatment  is  necessary  ? 
Del  Norte,  Col.  S.  H.  R. 

While  we  are  heartily  opposed  to  the  dietary 
alluded  to,  as  being  disadvantageous  to  both 
mother  and  child  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  do 
not  feel  able  to  say  whether  it  was  in  this  case 
the  sole  cause  of  the  rickets,  or  whether  some 
post-natal  influence  was  at  least  as  active. 

The  in-toe  and  the  bow-leg  are  associated  dis- 
tortions, the  twist  of  the  shin  bone  turning  the 
foot  inward.  Occasionally  growth  does  straighten 
the  limb  and  the  foot  with  it ;  these  are  the  cases 
which  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  bow-legs  will 
be  "  outgrown. :'  But  practically  in  the  great 
mass  of  cases  the  deformity  is  not  outgrown. 
Development  of  muscle  somewhat  hides  it,  and 
in  girls  the  dress,  after  childhood,  effectually  con- 
ceals it.  If  the  curve  is  considerable,  and  per- 
sists after  three  or  four  years  of  age,  we  think 
that  a  well  fitting  brace,  if  you  can  get  it,  will 
prove  advantageous. 


Beer  for  the  Nursing-  Mother. 

To  the  Editor  ef  BABYHOOD  : 

(1)  On  all  sides  I  hear  the  advice  to  mothers 
nursing  babies  to  drink  plenty  of  beer.  I  would 
like  to  ask,  does  beer  really  exercise  such  a  marked 
influence  on  the  supply  of  mother's  milk  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  is  there  no  other  beverage 
that  would  answer  the  same  purpose? 

(2)  If  enough  should  be  taken  to  intoxicate, 
would  it  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  qualitv  of 
the  milk?  C.  E.  W. 

New  York  City. 

(1)  In  our  judgment  beer  does  not  have  a 
very  marked  influence  in  increasing  the  milk, 
and  we  rarely  recommend  it  in  practice.  Some 
persons  experience  an  increase  of  appetite  when 
they  take  beer  with  or  before  meals,  and  to  such 
we  think  it  advantageous,  in  so  far  as  it  acts  as 
an  appetizer.  As  a  direct  producer  of  milk  we 
do  not  think  it  preferable  to  milk  or  cocoa  or  malt. 

(2)  Certainly.  If  a  hired  wet  nurse  were  to 
take  beer  to  this  extent  we  should  advise  her 
prompt  dismissal.  Common  beer  drinking,  at 
irregular  times  and  in  large  quantity,  we  believe 
to  be  only  a  disadvantage  to  the  child. 


Mouth-Breathing ;  Thumb-Sucking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  My  little  girl,  six  weeks  old,  has  the  habit  of 
breathing  through  her  mouth  both  when  awake 
and  when  asleep.  She  can  breathe  easily  through 
her  nose,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  once  in  a 
while  she  will  have  a  nap  with  her  lips  tight  shut. 
She  has  never  had  any  appearance  of  a  cold.  Is 
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this  habit  anything  to  feel  anxious  about?  And  if 
so,  how  can  it  be  overcome  in  so  young  a  baby? 

(2)  Also,  what  are  the  evil  effects  of  thumb- 
sucking?  My  baby  sucks  wildly  at  any  part  of  her 
hand  that  she  can  find,  and  will,  I  think,  very  soon 
find  her  thumb  to  solace  herself.  I  see  in  a  recent 
issue  that  "the  arguments  are  all  against  the 
habit,"  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  harm 
is  a  physical  one  or  simply  the  formation  of  a 
habit  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  later  on. 

(3)  Can  a  baby  swallow  air  by  drawing  at  the 
nipple  after  the  bottle  is  empty?  If  so,  is  it  likely 
to  give  her  wind  colic?  A.  A. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

(1)  The  ordinary  cause  of  mouth-breathing  is 
partial  or  complete  obstruction  in  the  upper 
(nasal)  air  passages.  This  is  not  common  in  so 
young  children  from  adenoid  growths  (see  Dr. 
Delavan's  article  in  December  number),  and  had 
you  not  said  that  the  child  had  no  "cold,"  we 
should  have  th  night  directly  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  "snuffles."  There  is  no  need  of 
anxiety  in  the  matter,  for  if  the  trouble  persists 
medical  examination  will  reveal  any  obstruction, 
if  it  exists,  and  it  can  doubtless  be  relieved. 

(2)  It  is  not  claimed  that  in  all  or  most  cases 
any  very  serious  effects  follow.  But  at  the  best  it 
is  an  undesirable  habit  not  easy  to  get  rid  of,  and 
in  many  cases  real  injury  is  done.  The  more 
striking  injuries  are  to  the  shape  of  the  jaws  and 
position  of  the  front  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  protrude  remarkably,  and  those  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  often  pressed  backward.  Occa- 
sionally the  nose  is  also  distorted  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  forefinger  upon  it.  For  other  reasons 
continued  sucking  of  the  thumb  or  of  anything 
else  is  objectionable.  If  you  look  at  our  recent 
numbers  you  will  see  some  other  less  common 
effects  pointed  out.  In  your  child  the  effort  to 
suck  the  hand  may  be,  as  rubbing  the  gums  or 
sucking  the  fingers  often  is,  a  sign  of  enlarged  or 
irritated  tonsils;  and  this  taken  with  the  mouth- 
breathing  may  give  you  a  clue  to  follow. 

(3)  Yes,  air  may  be  swallowed,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  does  conduce  to  colic. 


The  Use  of  Soap ;  Rubber  Diapers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Being  very  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  babies,  I  am  often  puzzled,  and  now  that  I  have 
Babyhood  at  hand,  ask  the  favor  of  being  enlight- 
ened. 

(1)  Does  oatmeal  become  coostipating  if  cooked 
over  ten  minutes  ?  Have  been  feeding  my  little  one 
gruel  at  times,  and  it  has  seemed  to  affect  her  that 
way. 

(2)  Do  you  advise  the  frequent  use  of  soap  with  a 
baby's  bath  ? 

(3)  In  what  way  does  the  use  of  a  rubber  diaper 
show  ill  effects  ? 

(4)  What  do  you  think  causes  the  slight  rough- 


ness or  appearance  of  small  pimples  (not  red)  on 
the  limbs,  especially  the  calf  of  the  leg  ? 

My  baby  has  almost  perfect  health,  has  her  bath 
daily,  but  is  indoors  most  of  the  time  ;  lives  on  Carn- 
rick's  food  and  beef  peptonoids ;  she  has  worn  the 
rubber  diaper  a  great  deal  at  night,  but  I  have  left 
it  off  lately  since  I  began  taking  Babyhood.  V. 

(1)  No.  We  do  not  think  the  result  was  due 
to  the  oatmeal.    It  ought  to  be  well  cooked. 

(2)  Only  on  parts  where  special  cleanliness  is 
needed. 

(3)  By  causing  irritation  of  the  skin,  of  various 
kinds,  sometimes  even  by  ulcerations.  Even 
where  these  effects  are  absent,  there  is  often  the 
smell  of  retained  and  fermenting  urine. 

(4)  So  many  causes  may  produce  such  a  con- 
dition that  we  cannot  tell  what  one  or  ones  are 
at  work  in  this  case.  If  no  local  irritant  can  be 
discovered,  we  should  look  to  the  state  of  the 
digestion. 

Relation  of  Common  to  Condensed  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  inform  me  what  proportions  of  water  and 
condensed  milk  must  be  used  in  order  to  dilute  the 
latter  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary  milk  ? 

Baltimore,  Md.  S.  H.  W. 

It  depends  upon  the  brand  you  use.  In  most 
cases  the  information  will  be  found  printed  on  the 
can  or  accompanying  circular.  Ordinarily  four 
to  five  parts  water  to  one  of  condensed  milk  will 
accomplish  the  purpose. 


"  The  Soft  Spot." 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

(1)  How  much  pressure  can  be  laid  upon  the  soft 
spot  of  the  head  of  a  baby  two  months  old  without 
serious  injury  ? 

My  little  girl,  who  is  twenty-one  months  old,  tried 
to  help  herself  to  a  kiss  one  day  when  I  had  left  the 
baby  within  reach  for  a  few  minutes.  Her  one 
hand  was  pressed  on  the  top  of  his  head,  but  he  did 
not  cry  out  as  if  in  pain. 

(2)  Would  injury  there  make  a  child  idiotic  ? 

(3)  Do  you  think  a  blow  on  the  head  would 
cause  cholera  infantum  ? 

Rochelle,  111.  A.  C.  A. 

(1)  Just  how  great  a  pressure  we  cannot  say, 
but  simple  pressure  which  did  not  bruise  the 
tissue  probably  can  be  tolerated  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Some  savage  races  or  tribes  are  said  to 
make  continuous  pressure  to  modify  the  shape  of 
the  skull  ;  one  of  the  well  known  instances  being 
that  of  the  Flathead  Indians.  The  danger  arising 
from  the  "soft  spot"  is  from  its  exposure  to 
blows,  which  might  injure  the  contents  of  the 
skull  ;  but  practically  such  injuries  are  very  rare 
indeed. 

(2)  The  effects  of  artificial  pressure  upon  the 
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skull,  and  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  skull  due  to 
premature  union  of  some  of  the  sutures,  have 
been  considerably  studied,  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  they  have  any  particular  relation  to 
intellectual  power  or  the  want  of  it.  The  prac- 
tices of  the  Flatheads  are  said  not  to  affect  their 
intelligence.  A  wound  setting  up  inflammation 
or  depressing  a  piece  of  bone,  might  cause  idiocy 
as  it  does  epilepsy  sometimes,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  injuries  of  importance  to  the  "soft  spot" 
are  rare. 

(3)  We  do  not.  Real  cholera  infantum  we 
suppose  is  usually  an  infectious  disease. 


A  Newspaper  Remedy. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  find  the  following  in  a  newspaper:  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  children  to  get  beans,  grains  of 
corn  and  other  foreign  substances  up  their  noses. 
This  simple  remedy  is  worth  remembering:  Get  the 
child  to  open  its  mouth,  apply  your  mouth  to  it  and 
blow  hard.  The  offending  substance  will  be  ex- 
pelled."   Is  this  a  fact  >  G.  H.  R. 

Brooklyn. 

When  the  substance  is  not  at  all  impacted,  it 
would  probably  work,  at  least  sometimes — prob- 
ably little  if  any  better  however  than  strong  blow- 
ing by  the  child  itself  if  old  enough  to  direct  the 
performance.  It  is  a  harmless  procedure  how- 
ever. When  the  substance  is  impacted,  some 
manipulation  is  necessary. 

Snuff  and  other  sternutatories  were  used  for- 
merly for  the  same  purpose. 


Nail-Biting. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  girl  of  two  and  a  half  years  has  lately 
acquired  the  bad  habit  of  picking  at  her  nails.  She 
has  learned  it  from  a  relative  with  whom  she  is  con- 
stantly associated,  and  who  has  tried  for  many 
years  to  break  himself  of  the  trick,  but  without  avail. 
This  fact  makes  the  task  of  breaking  her  seem 
almost  hopeless.  She  is  an  affectionate,  but  ner- 
vous and  excitable  child,  upon  whom  a  whipping 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect.  She  is  too  young  to 
be  reasoned  with.  I  have  kept  a  mitten  on  her  for 
days,  only  to  see  the  picking  resumed  with  re- 
doubled ardor  the  moment  it  was  taken  off.  I  fear 
the  little  fingers  will  be  permanently  disfigured,  and 
a  very  disagreeable  trick  be  fastened  upon  my  child 
for  life.  A  Perplexed  Mother. 

We  assume  that  you  cannot  remove  the  child 
from  the  influence  of  the  bad  example.  The 
trick  is  a  most  persistent  one  if  established.  In 
breaking  it  up  we  think  we  have  had  the  best 
results  from  the  mitten,  and  (when  these  are  left 
off)  from  the  close  trimming  of  the  nails  so  that 


they  are  not  easily  picked  at  ;  and  further,  in 
case  of  nail  biting,  the  dipping  the  finger  tips 
into  a  very  bitter  solution,  quinine  for  instance, 
which  will  usually  disgust  the  child  if  the  fingers 
are  put  into  the  mouth. 


Severity  of  Whooping-Cough  in  Relation  to  Age. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood  : 

Does  whooping-cough  generally  "go  harder" 
with  infants,  say  seven  or  eight  months  old,  than 
with  children  somewhat  older,  other  things  being 
equal  ? 

Manchester ;  Ky.  W. 

We  cannot  answer  the  question  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  is  put  ;  that  is,  to  say  whether 
the  severity  of  the  disease  is  greater  at  seven  or 
eight  months  than  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  much  older  children 
you  have  in  mind.  This,  however,  we  can  say  : 
the  mortality  from  whooping-cough — doubtless 
chiefly  from  pulmonary  complications — is  much 
greater  in  young  children  than  in  those  of  what  is 
called  "  the  school  age."  In  fact  the  mortality  is 
chiefly  under  three,  indeed  even  under  two  years  of 
age.  The  actual  loss,  however,  in  children  of 
ordinary  strength  and  well  cared  for,  is  not  very 
great,  although  among  the  poor  and  neglected 
classes  the  disease  and  its  sequels  account  for  a 
good  many  deaths.  In  the  mild  season  the 
danger  of  pulmonary  complications  is  less,  and 
hence  the  danger  from  the  disease  is  less. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  M.,  Hyde  Park,  Vt.-  We  much 
prefer  the  glycerine.  First,  because  we  always 
prefer  a  remedy  the  composition  of  which  we 
know,  to  one  of  which  we  do  not.  Second,  be- 
cause we  have  known  of  several  instances  where 
the  use  of  the  article  you  name  (and  in  one  case 
every  time  it  was  used)  was  followed  by  the 
symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  drug  or  any  of  its  derivatives 
are  used  in  the  mixture,  but  the  result  has  oc- 
curred too  many  times  to  allow  us  to  feel  safe  in 
its  use,  inasmuch  as  the  effects  of  belladonna  are 
very  variable,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
drug,  and  especially  according  to  individual  sus- 
ceptibility. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  P.,  Hiram,  Me. — First  of  all  see  if 
his  gums  are  not  tender  from  a  coming  tooth,  or 
if  possibly  his  throat  is  not  sore.  If  there  is  no 
local  trouble  and  you  wish  to  continue  the  same 
mixture  as  before,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  until  he  has  overcome  his  disgust  for  the 
bottle.  But  if  you  change  to  another,  say,  for 
instance,  the  cream  food  we  often  allude  to,  he 
may  take  it  directly. 


THE  MOTHERS 
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— In  connection  with  the  sub- 
Identifying  Long-  ject  of  identifying  lost  children, 
Lost  Children,    there  is  a  point  which  I  wish 

to  make,  and  of  which  I  feel 
sure  that  mothers  will  see  the  sense.  Almost  all 
children  have  some  distinguishing  feature,  some 
mole  or  scar  that  a  mother  would  know  under  all 
circumstances.  Let  a  mother  study  the  appear- 
ance of  her  child's  body  well,  and  decide  for  her- 
self whether  there  be  about  it  any  ineffaceable 
mark  by  which  she  could  identify  him  anywhere 
and  at  any  time. 

If  there  be  nothing  that  time  may  not  efface, 
then  let  her  have  him  marked  in  such  a  way  that 
she  would  know  him.  It  is  only  a  queslion  of  a 
few  drops  of  India  ink,  an  operation  that  is  no 
more  painful  than  vaccination  (and  not  accom- 
panied by  half  the  discomfort  attendant  upon  the 
latter);  a  little  spot  that  cannot  possibly  disfigure 
the  child  to  the  observer  may  be  placed  entirely 
out  of  sight,  but  it  is  there,  and  the  mother  can 
never  be  in  doubt  as  to  her  own  child.  Should 
the  child  be  undiscoverable  for  so  long  that  he 
has  entirely  forgotten  his  mother  and  father,  his 
parents  may  at  once  pick  him  out  from  among 
thousands  who,  in  all  other  respects,  are  so 
nearly  like  him  as  to  make  certain  recognition 
impossible. — Emma  Churchman  Hewitt,  Phila- 
delphia. 

— The  article  in  a  late  number 
Fear  Sometimes  on  fear  of  dogs  reminded  me  of  a 
Created.       little  incident   a   friend  related 

which  occurred  while  she  was  at 
the  sea  shore.  There  are  cases  where  children 
have  been  badly  frightened  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  fear,  if  it  does  not  already  exist,  as  this  will 
illustrate:  "In  one  of  my  morning  rambles  on 
the  beach,  I  noticed  a  pretty  child  of  about 
eighteen  months,  whose  nurse  was  impatiently 
wheeling  it  in  the  carriage  vainly  endeavoring  to 
hush  its  cries;  but  Baby  was  evidently  out  of 
sorts,  and  refused  to  be  pacified  in  that  way. 
Presently  the  girl's  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
little  black  dog  which  ran  by.  'There  now,'  she 
said,   '  is  something  that  will  make  you  stop. 


Jump  on  her,  doggie.'  The  animal  in  question 
did  not  require  a  second  invitation,  but  obeyed 
instantly,  barking  so  violently  that  the  child 
shrieked  in  terror.  At  this  juncture,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  uttering  an  indignant  protest  against 
such  treatment,  but  was  only  rewarded  for  my 
interference  by  a  cool,  insolent  stare,  which 
expressed  more  than  a  volume  of  words;  however, 
it  had  the  desired  effect,  for  she  moved  sullenly 
on,  leaving  master  doggie  in  the  rear,  probably 
wondering  why  he  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
ejected.  Fortunately  he  was  not  one  of  the  biting 
kind  or  it  might  have  involved  serious  conse- 
quences. If  it  had  not  been  on  the  verge  of  my 
departure  I  would  have  sought  an  acquaintance 
with  the  youthful  mother  who  sat  on  the  piazza 
reading  a  novel,  in  order  to  inform  her  of  the 
true  reason  of  her  darling's  flushed  and  tear- 
stained  countenance." — A.  D.  A.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

—  It  is  a  perfect  mystery  to 
A  Relic  of  Darker  me  how  mothers  can  dare  to 
Days.  take  such  a  risk  with  their 

little  tender  children  as  to  leave 
their  necks  and  arms  bare.  When  we  think  of 
all  the  sudden  changes  in  our  changeable  climate, 
and  all  the  draughts,  unnoticed,  perhaps,  by  us 
adults  who  are  accustomed  to  them  ;  when  we 
remember  that  our  babies  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  anything  in  this  world,  and  think 
how  slight  a  cause  can  stop  the  working  of  those 
beloved  little  bodies,  does  it  not  seem  incredible 
that  the  mothers  who  love  their  babies  can  leave 
their  tender  bodies  so  exposed  ?  Think  of  the 
contrast  between  the  baby's  half  covered  body 
and  its  mother's  or  father's. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  us  women  either  wear  or 
have  worn  low-necked,  short  sleeved  dresses,  but 
such  dresses  are  worn  in  heated  ball  rooms,  and 
generally  while  taking  exercise  by  dancing.  Even 
then  many  people  consider  it  a  dangerous  expos- 
ure, and  how  many  women  would  consider  it  safe 
to  wear  such  dresses  all  the  time  during  the 
changes  of  the  day  ?  Yet  their  children  are  left 
with  arms,  neck  and  legs  bare,  when  they  have 
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had  but  a  few  years  or  a  few  months  in  which  to 
become  accustomed  to  such  exposure. 

Yesterday  I  was  shown  a  picture  of  a  baby  in 
a  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  dress,  with  its 
neck  and  arms  looking  lovely  with  the  low  neck 
and  short  sleeves.  It  was  a  lovely  picture — but 
the  baby  was  dead.  It  was  the  picture  of  an  ap- 
parently healthy,  handsome  child,  but  she  was 
dead,  and  hearts  were  aching  grievously  in  conse- 
quence. As  my  eye  fell  on  the  pretty  neck  and 
arms,  and  little  chest  exposed  by  the  loose  low 
neck  of  the  dress,  I  thought,  who  can  tell  what 
sudden  chill  may  have  struck  that  tender  body  ? 
There  seemed  to  be  no  special  cause  for  the 
child's  death— no  especial  illness — but  we  only 
know  that  a  half-covered  child  is  in  constant 
danger. 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  children  who  are 
ill-dressed,  and  who  live  and  flourish,  but  then, 
how  many  die !  We  cannot  be  too  caneful  of 
such  tender  things,  and  surely  we  ought  to  take 
no  risks  for  the  sake  of  extra  prettiness,  or  because 
of  a  passing  fashion. — A.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

— In  Robert  L.  Stevenson's 
Youthful  Critics  and  Memories  and  Portraits 
Imitators.  occurs  a    passage  whose 

thought  must  have  come  to 
the  minds  of  many  mothers.  He  tells  of  a  dog 
that  was  his  constant  companion  and  devoted 
worshiper,  and  says:  "It  was  no  sinecure  to 
be  Coolin's  idol. "  "Oppressive  respectability" 
marked  his  demeanor,  and  "any  signs  of  levity 
in  the  man  he  made  his  deity  were  met  by  a 
glance  of  cold  disappointment  and  disapproval." 

Very  early  in  the  life  of  my  little  daughter  I 
found  that  to  her  view  I  "lived  in  a  lantern," 
and  that  my  manner  and  speech  were  under  con- 
stant observation.  I  must  "speak  by  the  card" 
in  her  hearing,  as  no  inaccuracy  of  statement  or 
polite  equivocation  passed  unchallenged  by  this 
little  critic,  while  any  lack  of  attention  to  the 
details  of  dress  was  promptly  disapproved  and 
discouraged. 

But  her  criticisms  were  far  less  to  be  feared 
than  her  habit  of  imitation.  I  realized  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  "  the  earliest  book  read  and 
last  to  be  laid  aside  by  a  child  is  the  daily  con- 
duct of  its  mother."  If  I  occasionally  allowed 
myself  the  privilege  of  using  a  slang  phrase, 
because  it  expressed  a  thought  in  fewer  words 
and  stronger  than  good  English  would  do,  I  was 
sure  to  be  shocked  soon  after  by  hearing  the 
same  expression  from  her  baby  lips;  and  I  often 


recognized  little  mannerisms  of  my  own  that  I 
did  not  realize  had  become  habits  until  I  saw 
them  unconsciously  mimicked  by  this  little  re- 
flector. 

It  seems  as  true  of  this  as  of  other  phases  of 
life,  that  it  is  the  wrong  path  that  is  the  most 
alluring,  as  it  is  often  the  unlovely  words  and 
habits  that  are  copied  with  such  fatal  facility, 
while,  alas !  good  precepts  and  correct  examples 
are,  if  not  unobserved,  rarely  followed  except 
under  compulsion.  —  Lillian  Park  Wetherell, 
Englewood,  Ills. 

—In  the  midst  of  hot  weather 
Anticipating  the  a  talk  about  Chiistmas  seems 
Holidays.        out  of  season.    But  when  you 
find  our  "  motive, "  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  seem  so  inappropriate.    A  short  time 
before  last  Christmas  the  Women's  Relief  Society 
of   Evansville,    Ind.,  distributed  medium-sized 
paper  flour-sacks  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools,  to  be  filled  with  "  things  to  make  the 
poor  children  of  the  city  have  a  happy  Christmas. ' ' 
The  intention  was  for  each  pupil  who  was  willing, 
to  fill  the  bag  with  anything  that  he  or  she 
pleased — flour,  meal,  bread,  meat,  clothing  or 
anything  else. 

It  was  astonishing  how  much  those  bags  held  ! 
When  they  had  been  returned  to  the  society's 
rooms  and  carefully  emptied,  there  were  found  to 
be  several  barrels  of  flour,  corn-meal  and  pota- 
toes, quantities  of  canned  and  dried  fruits,  besides 
clothing  and  a  great  many  other  things.  We 
misunderstood  and  thought  it  was  intended  to  fill 
the  sacks  with  toys  and  Christmas  cheer.  Pro- 
curing three  bags,  my  little  girl — too  small  to  be 
a  school-girl — and  I  set  to  work.  We  filled  two 
bags,  putting  in  each  a  dressed  doll  with  plenty 
of  "  pieces  "  for  their  wardrobes,  some  little  play- 
things, and  a  bag  of  candy  and  nuts,  and  marked 
on  the  outside  of  each  "For  a  little  girl."  The 
other  was  marked  ' '  For  a  little  boy, ' '  and  con- 
tained, besides  the  bag  of  candy,  some  things  that 
boys  like — a  horn,  ball,  etc.  There  was  nothing 
at  all  expensive,  but  enough  to  make  the  hearts 
of  some  little  folks,  that  Santa  had  forgotten,  beat 
with  joy.  I  need  not  say  what  a  delight  it  was  to 
my  little  girl  to  help  collect  and  arrange  the  things 
■  and  carry  the  bags  around  to  the  hail.  When  we 
'  reached  the  rooms,  we  found  toys  had  not  been 
wanted  so  much  as  substantial,  but  the  pleasant 
presiding  lady  promised  to  see  that  the  bags  were 
duly  sent  out. 

Directly  after  Christmas  we  two  talked  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  started  a  new  "institution,"  which 
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we  called  the  "Christmas  box."  It  was  a  good- 
sized  wooden  box  that  had  been  used  to  put  dolls 
in,  and  when  we  had  pasted  colored  pictures 
around  it,  it  looked  quite  well.  Whenever  any 
of  the  toys  lose  their  interest  and  are  no  longer 
wanted,  they  are  put  in  this  box,  and  when  the 
doll  family  gets  too  large  and  one  can  be  willingly 
spared,  it  is  dropped  in  also.  When  there  is  a 
little  spending  money  that  is  not  wanted  for  any- 
thing else,  it  goes  toward  buying  little  things  for 
the  Christmas  box. 

All  the  pretty  advertising  cards  and  pictures 
are  carefully  saved  and  scrap-books  begun,  so  that 
they  will  be  finished  in  due  time.  For  these  books 
we  use  old  "Congressional  Records"  and  the 
like,  and  sometimes  we  make  them  of  gay  paper 
muslin,  cut  the  desired  size,  several  pages  placed 
together  and  tied  together  with  ribbons,  the 
edges  being  pinked  or  scalloped  with  worsted, 
and  a  large  picture  put  on  the  first  and  last  pages. 
This  work  is  pleasant  for  summer  days,  when  the 
little  ones  too  often  grow  tired  and  lanquid  and 
"  don't  know  what  to  do."  Their  artistic  sense 
can  be  cultivated  in  this  way  — putting  harmoniz- 
ing cards  together,  and  they  soon  take  pride  in 
producing  a  pretty,  neat  page. 

Working  in  this  way,  a  box  will  be  generously 
full  by  Christmas  time  and  many  little  children 
made  happy  when  the  contents  have  been  put  in 
sacks  and  distributed,  either  through  a  relief 
society  or  by  the  little  workers  personally.  Let  a 
child  once  know  the  pleasures  of  giving  in  this 
way,  and  it  will  soon  know  "  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." — C.  S.  V.,  Aurora,  Ind, 

— In  answer  to  the  "Anxious 
Condensed  Milk  Mother"  who  writes  from 
Without  Sugar.    Yokohama,  Japan,  I  have  a 

suggestion  which  may  be  of 
use.  She  says  she  is  afraid  to  give  her  baby,  six 
months  old,  the  ordinary  condensed  milk,  as  it 
contains  so  much  sugar.  I  have  a  boy,  a  year 
old,  who  now  weighs  nearly  thirty  pounds,  and 
has  never  had  a  day's  sickness,  who  has  had  a" 
condensed  milk  ever  since  his  birth.  It  is  called 
"  cream-milk,"  and  is  prepared  entirely  without 
sugar,  by  Ed.  Loefiund,  Stuttgart  and  Harbatz- 
hofen  (Bavarian  Alps).  Boericke  &  Tafel,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  are  the  agents 
for  the  United  States.  It  has  agreed  so  well  with 
my  boy  that  I  wish  it  were  better  known  among 
the  unfortunate  mothers  who  cannot  nurse  their 
babies. — Subscriber,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[Messrs.  Boericke  &  Tafel  inform  us  that  they 


are  no  longer  agents  for  the  milk  above  referred 
to,  but  recommend  in  its  place  the  "  Romanshorn" 
brand,  which  they  furnish,  and  which  also  is 
canned  without  sugar.] 

— "Come  Sophy,  pick  up 
Two  Ways.       your  playthings  now,"  said 

mamma.  The  command  was 
given  decisively,  but  Sophy,  a  pretty  three-year 
old,  with  firmness  written  on  every  delicate  fea- 
ture, demurred.  The  mother's  face  showed  the 
same  characteristic  and  a  battle  was  soon  in  pro- 
gress, physical  strength  of  course  gaining  the  vic- 
tory. 

Not  only  was  Sophy's  evening  meal  of  graham 
mush  and  milk,  which  immediately  followed, 
eaten  between  sobs,  but  even  after  sleep  had  set- 
tled over  her  face  the  cheeks  were  tear-stained 
and  red,  and  a  tiny  frown  marred  the  white  fore- 
head. Unfortunately  this  programme,  with  slight 
variations,  was  carried  out  daily. 

But  one  afternoon  it  was  necessary  for  Sophy's 
mamma  to  leave  home  for  a  few  hours,  and  a 
friend  volunteered  to  stay  with  the  child  until  the 
mother's  return.  "  I  will  try  to  be  at  home  at 
five,"  the  latter  said,  as  she  was  buttoning  up  her 
gloves,  ' '  but  if  I  fail,  that  is  Sophy's  supper  hour. 
Jane  will  have  supper  ready.  As  soon  as  she  has 
eaten,  as  she  is  usually  very  tired,  I  put  her  to 
bed.  I  do  not  think  she  will  give  you  any  trou- 
ble. Oh,  I  nearly  forgot — do  not  try  to  have  her 
pick  up  her  playthings.  I  always  make  her  do 
it  before  she  has  her  supper,  but  she  dislikes  the 
work  so  much  that  we  have  a  battle  scene  every 
day.  So,  if  I  don't  get  home  in  time  just  let  the 
things  lie  and  I'll  put  them  away  after  she  is 
asleep." 

The  afternoon  passed  pleasantly  to  Sophy  and 
her  friend,  for  the  latter  possessed  that  sixth  sense, 
tact,  which  so  soon  finds  the  way  to  a  child's 
heart.  When  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  five 
o'clock,  the  mother  had  not  returned.  Sophy 
showed  no  signs  of  weariness,  but  the  friend  said: 
"  Come  now,  it's  time  for  Sophy's  supper."  The 
child  climbed  into  the  friend's  lap  and  turned  her 
scowling  eyes  on  the  toy-strewn  floor.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  make  an  experiment,"  was  the  lady's  silent 
resolve.  So  she  began  to  chant  softly  and  musi- 
cally, thus: 

"  I  wonder  where  Sophy's  wooly  lamb  is  ?  Oh, 
I  see  it  lying  on  the  floor;  hear  it  cry  'baa-ba-a- 
ba-a-a,  I  want  to  go  to  bed  in  my  basket  in  the 
corner.'  " 

This  appeal  to  Sophy's  very  lively  imagination 
brought  her  to  the  floor  with  a  laugh.  With 
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many  coaxing  words  and  caressing  pats  the  lamb 
was  at  once  deposited  in  its  proper  place.  Then 
the  lady  began  again:  "  I  wonder  where  Sophy's 
blocks  are?  Oh,  I  know  they  all  went  off  this 
morning  to  play,  and  now  it's  almost  night  and 
they're  so  tired,  and  they  can't  find  their  way 
home  to  the  basket  in  the  corner."  This  song 
was  also  effectual,  and  Sophy  was  soon  showing 
the  blocks  "  the  way  home."  So  the  play  went 
on  merrily  until  every  toy  was  in  its  place.  Then 
the  supper  was  eaten  amid  smiles  instead  of  sobs, 
and,  when  mamma  returned  a  few  moments  after, 
it  was  a  very  gay  little  daughter  who  met  her  in 
the  hall. 


"Oh,"  she  thought,  anxiously,  "I  am  almost 
sorry  to  find  her  awake  ;  now  I  shall  have  another 
battle  over  those  playthings,  and  I  am  so  tired  I 
do  not  feel  equal  to  it."  Great  was  her  surprise 
when  she  entered  the  sitting-room.  "How  did 
you  manage?"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her 
friend.  The  explanation,  however,  was  deferred 
until  Sophy  had  gone  happily  to  sleep  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips.  Fortunately,  the  mother's 
common  sense  was  quite  as  large  as  her  firm- 
ness, and  thereafter  the  daily  "picking- up  "  time 
became  a  delightful  season  of  play  to  Sophy 
and  an  undreaded  duty  to  her  mamma.  —  Clara 
J.  Denton,  Oakdale  Park,  Mich. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


A  Home-made  Playhouse. 

I  inclose  a  drawing  of  a  "Babyhood  baby's  " 
playhouse.  The  house  stands  4  feet  3  inches 
high,  and  is  43  inches  wide  not  including  the 
kitchen.    The  house  proper  contains  parlor  and 


dining-room  on  the  first  floor,  with  sliding  doors 
between,  two  bedrooms  up  stairs,  and  an  attic. 

The  parlor  has  a  tiny  mantel  and  grate  with  a 
foot  rest  on  the  hearth;  the  dining-room  has  the 
stairway  at  the  back  leading  to  the  rooms  above, 
and  under  it  a  sideboard  built  in,  with  a  good 
sized  drawer  for  table  linen.    The  door-knobs 


and  drawer-knob  are  round-headed  shoe  nails, 
driven  well  in,  and  touched  with  black  paint. 
The  foot  rest  was  made  by  bending  a  stout  wire 
the  proper  shape,  running  the  wire  through  four 
thimbles  with  holes  pierced  in  their  sides;  the 
thimbles  were  then  filled  with  melted  solder,  and 
when  this  was  set  the  moulds  were  filed  off,  and 
the  whole  painted  black.  The  floors  are  painted 
in  imitation  of  rugs,  the  walls  papered,  and  the 
pictures  are  picture  cards.  The  charm  of  the 
house  to  us  is  that  it  was  built  entirely  (from  the 
wood  of  boot  and  cracker  boxes)  by  the  happy 
baby's  father,  who  is  not  a  carpenter  but  a  coun- 
try merchant  whose  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  plan  and  build  it,  but  whose  labor  of 
all  his  spare  time  for  more  than  eight 
weeks  is  more  than  rewarded  by  the 
delight  of  the  little  lady  for  whose 
sake  it  was  made.  The  furniture  is 
entirely  home  -  made,  except  the 
kitchen  stove,  in  whose  bright  new 
tins  the  most  wonderful  dinners  are 
made  for  the  doll  family. 

The  house  is  on  casters,  and  can 
be  easily  moved  from  room  to  room. 
It  is  painted  dark  olive  green,  with 
chimney  and  foundation  of  brick  red 
marked  off  with  white.  The  baby  who 
owns  the  house  is  nearly  four  years  old,  an  1  sits 
in  her  rocking  chair,  or  stands  to  reach  the 
upper  rooms,  when  playing. 

Symerton,  III.  Sarah  R.  FlNLEY. 


Drawing  Pictures  for  the  Little  Ones. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  children,  as  a  rule,  see 
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things  sketchily  ;  as  true  as  it  also  is,  that  very 
many  "children  of  a  larger  growth"  have  the 
same  sort  of  vision,  thus  indicating  that  it  is 
the  resultant  of  crudity  in  the  first  instance  and 
of  non-cultivation  of  the  observing  faculties  in  the 
second.  In  both  cases  the  attention  is  usually 
drawn  to  some  dominant  point  of  form,  color  or 
use  which  determines  the  conception  of  the  thing 
itself.  Children,  however,  are  usually  very  quick 
to  notice,  and  can  easily  be  trained  to  observe 
with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

A  good  way  to  insure  this  development  is  for  a 
sympathetic  person — for  children's  development 
is  most  naturally  and  pleasantly  assured  through 
sympathetic  treatment  and  training — to  draw 
pictures  for  them.  These  sketches  may  be,  at 
first,  the  merest  and  barest  outline  ;  gradually 
details  may  be  added  ;  indeed,  a  little  child  used 
toenjoying  this  "play  "  will  soon  itself  suggest 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  sketch,  demonstrat- 
ing its  increasing  perception  and  knowledge. 
The  patient  drawer  will  be  ready  to  repeat  the 
names  of  the  things  drawn,  and  to  answer  all 
questions  until  the  little  expanding,  inquiring 
mind  is  satisfied.  Stories  illustrated  as  they  are 
told  — no  matter  if  the  illustrations  be  crude — will 
charm  as  no  other  stories  will. 

As  the  intelligence  of  the  child  advances  and 
strengthens,  the  pictures  naturally  become  more 
complete.  The  bare  outlined  house  will  have 
doors  and  windows  ;  a  room  will  have  chairs, 
tables,  mantel,  etc. ;  each  will  be  named  with  its 
parts  as  they  are  drawn,  and  incidents,  histories, 
uses  and  various  explanations  will  naturally  fol- 
low and  accompany  the  more  detailed  represen- 
tations. 

It  is  surprising  how  soon  little  children  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  this  pastime  grow  criti- 
cal in  the  accuracy  of  their  observation.  While 
drawing  pictures  for  very  little  ones,  I  have  been 
astonished  to  see  how  rapidly  and  well  they 
learn  to  notice  actualities  and  relations  ;  their 
perception  would  frequently  be  instantaneous, 
their  suggestions  unquestionably  correct,  their 
criticisms  just,  although  they  were  themselves 
unable  to  draw  any  recognizable  outline.  Per- 
ception comes  before  adequate  performance  is 
possible,  and  is  itself,  when  true  and  correct,  a 
great  incentive  do  advancement  and  to  good  and 
faithful  work. 

With  a  little  girl  whom  I  have  entertained  in 
this  way,  this  keen  perception  has  been,  perhaps, 
exceptionally  notable.  Before  she  could  talk, 
nothing  delighted  her  more  than  to  have  pictures 


drawn  for  her  beneath  her  very  interested  and 
admiring  eyes  ;  and  long  before  she  could  talk 
plainly  she  decidedly  objected  to  doors  without 
knobs,  shoes  without  buttons,  babies,  no  matter 
how  tiny,  without  distinct  eyes,  etc.,  etc.  She 
had  a  very  odd  way,  too,  of  objecting  to  having 
a  baby  drawn  alone.  Sometimes  a  whole  family, 
including  grandparents,  aunties,  etc.,  must  be 
added,  but  always  the  mother  must  be  repre- 
sented. "Babies  have  to  have  mammas,"  she- 
would  say  gravely  and  reproachfully,  and  the 
mamma  must  appear  beside  the  baby  or  there  was 
no  rest  for  the  "  artist." 

Let  any  one  try  this  method  of  amusing  her 
little  ones,  and  she  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  Not  only  will  the  children's 
powers  of  observation  be  under  cultivation,  but 
with  the  increase  of  their  vocabulary  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  and  names  of  different  things, 
there  will  also  be  a  training  of  their  powers  of 
reflection  and  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
parts  and  the  harmonious  combining  into  a  whole  ; 
and  in  seeing  them  even  crudely  grow  into  form 
and  unity,  they  gain  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
idea  than  from  the  most  finished  of  pictures  — 
although  these,  too,  have  their  appropriate  place, 
and  a  very  important  one,  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment. Mary  Ferguson. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  See-saw,  and  Suggestions  for  Other  Amuse- 
ments. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  helped  in 
the  bringing  up  of  my  children  by  Babyhood's 
counsels.  I  send  a  few  discoveries  of  my  own. 
that  may  possibly  be  suggestive  to  other  mothers. 

I  inclose  drawing  of  a  nursery  "see  saw  "  that 
gives  endless  enjoyment  to  my  boy  and  girl  who 


are  about  the  same  weight.  It  is  of  white  pine,, 
the  trestle  18  inches  high,  the  board  10  feet  long, 
and  there  are  cleats  underneath  to  prevent  its 
slipping.    It  exactly  balances,  and  Kitty,  whose 
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legs  are  longest,  mounts  first  and  rises  on  her 
toes  while  Bud  climbs  to  position.  When  they 
wish  to  stop,  Kitty  settles  back  holding  fast  the 
hand  rest,  and  keeps  her  end  down  until  Bud  is 
on  terra  firma.  At  night  we  lean  the  long  board 
against  the  wall.  The  board  also  serves,  when 
laid  from  trestle  to  lounge,  as  counter  or  table 
according  to  the  game  we  are  playing. 

A  good  and  cheap  plaything  is  a  handswing  or 
trapeze,  to  hang  in  a  doorway.  The  sawed-off 
handle  of  an  old  broom,  sand-papered  to  remove 
roughness,  is  as  good  as  any  rod,  making  grooves 
for  the  strong  cord  at  either  end.  Ours  is  swung 
from  strong  hooks  in  the  woodwork  above  the 
door,  into  which  I  snap  the  catch  bought  at  a 
harness  shop.  The  rod  hangs  so  that  the  children 
can  just  reach  it  on  tip-toe. 

Tiny  squares  of  heavy  linen  or  momie  cloth, 
to  be  fringed  for  doll  doylies  or  table  mats,  will 
keep  little  fingers  busy,  and  the  owners  happy 
for  some  time  when  mother  wants  to  sew. 

Chicago,  III.  S.  W.  T. 


Water  as  a  Toy. 

I  wonder  if  all  the  Babyhood  mothers  know 
the  value  of  water  for  their  little  ones  during 
summer  weather — water  not  as  a  beverage  or  a 
bath,  for  Babyhood  has  left  no  one  in  ignor- 
ance on  these  most  important  points— but  water 
as  a  plaything. 

Even  the  very  little  ones  enjoy  soap  bubbles. 
Give  them  plenty  of  water  and  pipes,  on  a  cool, 
shaded  veranda  or  in  a  room  where  they  may 
splash  as  much  as  they  wish,  and  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment that  will  last  a  long  time,  keeping  them 
quiet  and  cool. 

Or  try  the  very  simple  plan  of  giving  them  a 
tub  of  water,  where,  clothed  in  a  single  garment, 
and  of  course  without  shoes  or  stockings,  they 
will  play  for  hours  during  the  very  hot  days. 
They  will  sail  with  delight  tiny  boats,  which  can 
be  folded  from  stiff  paper  and  which,  loaded  with 
fairy  freight,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  peas- 
boys,  will  outride  safely  the  waves  made  by  little 
splashing  hands.  Peas-boys,  which  they  greatly 
admire,  are  made  with  green  peas,  one  for  the 
body  and  a  very  small  one  for  the  head,  and 
arms  and  legs  made  of  broom  straws.  They  make 
a  very  fine  crew  to  ride  in  a  paper  boat,  or  one 
made  of  their  own  pods. 

Give  the  children  toy  watering  pots  and  let 
them  sprinkle  the  veranda  floor,  the  grass  below 
and  their  own  little  bare  toes. 

But  the  prettiest   summer    amusement  with 


water  was  the  one  which  a  good  papa  invented, 
to  the  great  delight  of  a  very  little  boy  and  girl. 
He  placed  a  large  stone  jar,  holding  six  or  eight 
gallons  of  water,  on  the  veranda.  Into  this  he 
put  one  end  of  a  long  rubber  tube,  about  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  other  end  of  which 
was  a  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
point,  so  that  by  holding  or  fastening  this  end 
upright,  on  the  grass  below  the  jar,  a  little  jet  of 
water  would  be  thrown  up,  like  a  miniature 
fountain.  The  hot  days  of  one  summer,  when  it 
was  safe  and  refreshing  to  play  with  water,  were 
made  very  happy  by  this  simple  device.  The 
children  enjoyed  changing  the  position  of  the  jet, 
or  catching  the  water  in  their  little  pails  and 
returning  it  to  the  reservoir,  thus  receiving  a 
valuable  object  lesson  while  at  their  play. 

By  some  such  simple  use  of  water,  you  may 
keep  the  temperature  and  the  tempers  of  the 
little  ones  down,  when  the  mercury  is  up  in  the 
nineties;  for  whether  it  is  because  a  special 
charm  attaches  to  the  usually  forbidden  thing,  or 
because  of  the  inherent  charm,  and  change,  which 
we  are  never  too  old  to  feel,  water  furnishes  a 
most  attractive  and  wholesome  hot  weather 
amusement.  Mrs.  H.  P.  D. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Scissors  Pastimes. 

Children  of  from  four  to  five  years,  who  are 
permitted  to  handle  a  pair  of  scissors,  may  find 
great  amusement  in  cutting  out  odd  designs.  To 
do  this  show  them  how  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper 


about  three  inches  square,  diagonally  across,  two 
times,  and  then  to  cut  all  sorts  of  notches  around 
the  three  sides,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  On 
unfolding  the  papers  all  kinds  of  pretty  patterns 
will  be  disclosed.  This  will  furnish  a  very  inter- 
esting occupation.  The  child  should  be  taught 
to  first  place  a  newspaper  on  the  floor  to  receive 
the  inevitable  small  cuttings  which  are  so  trouble- 
some to  sweep  up.  ' 

A  somewhat  more  complicated  piece  of  work 
will  be  to  make  what  may  be  called  a  book- 
mark. And  the  little  worker  will  find  great  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  making 
something  serviceable,  that  can  be  used  by  papa 
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or  mamma.  To  make  this  book-mark  fold  length- 
wise a  piece  of  paper  about  2i  inches  wide  and  7 
or  8  inches  long,  and  curving  it  at  the  ends,  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cut,  proceed 
to  make  even  diagonal  incis- 
ions, cutting  in  at  the  folded 
side  of  the  paper,  and  leaving 
a  narrow  margin  on  the  other 
side.  Now  unfold  the  paper 
and  bend  back  every  alternate 
strip,  thus,  the  1st,  the  3d,  the  5th,  etc.  Now 
shove  the  standing  points  under  the  flat  lying 
ones,  and  you  have  a  very  pretty  piece  of  net- 
work, which  will  be  even  more  effective  if  you 
use  paper  that  is  colored  on  one  side. 


A  very  amusing  toy  is  a  small  doll  that  will 
dance  merrily  on  the  strings  of  the  piano,  while  a 
tune  is  being  played.  These  little  dolls  can  be  cut 
out  of  card-board,  with  a  flat  card  bottom  to  stand 


on,  and  should  be  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  quaint 
costumes.  They  will  gyrate  in  a  very  lively  and 
entertaining  manner,  and  if  very  light,  can  do  no 
harm  to  the  piano. 

A.  F. 


BABY'S  VV 

IN  these  days  of  really  good  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, at  reasonable  prices,  no  mother  should 
be  willing  to  wear  out  her  nerves  and  possibly  her 
temper,  by  excessive  toil  with  her  needle.  In  most 
families,  the  mere  mending  and  keeping  clothes  in 
repair  is  sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  time  one 
woman  ought  to  give  to  sewing;  and  the  addi- 
tional tax  of  making  new  garments  should  not  be 
undertaken.  When  the  matter  is  to  be  governed 
only  by  the  consideration  of  money  expenditure, 
it  will  be  found,  oftener  than  not,  that  the  ready- 
made  garment  which  is,  of  course,  manufactured 
as  one  of  a  great  many,  is  sold  at  a  price  that 
would  not  cover  the  retail  cost  of  the  materials 
for  a  single  garment. 

Frequently,  it  is  true,  the  fabric,  quality,  style 
and  finish  are  not  precisely  what  an  exacting 
mother  would  choose  herself;  but  these  varia- 
tions, compared  with  doing  the  work  herself,  are 
absolutely  unessential.  No  one  need  complain 
of  cost,  when  short  flannel  petticoats,  not  fine, 
but  well  made,  with  waists,  may  be  bought  for 
$1,  and  really  pretty  ones,  with  scalloped  edges, 
for  a  quarter  more;  when  excellent  cambric  skirts, 
with  hem  and  tucks,  and  waists,  are  found  for  40 
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cents;  when  well-shaped  waists  on  which  to  but- 
ton skirts,  when  bands  on  them  are  preferred, 
range  from  35  to  50  cents  each;  when  simple,  but 
entirely  satisfactory,  frocks  come  at  about  $1,  and 
good  flannel  wrappers  from  $1.50  upwards. 

Infants'  early  wear  is,  relatively,  a  little  higher, 
but  not  enough  to  balance  the  greater  proportion- 
ate expenditure  of  time  and  strength,  which  the 
mother  of  a  little  baby  makes  when  she  tries  to 
prepare  its  clothing  with  her  own  hands.  Many, 
probably  most  mothers,  have  a  sentiment  about 
making  their  babies'  wardrobes  themselves,  and 
with  the  first  one,  they  are  often  able  to  gratify 
the  sentiment  without  too  great  a  strain;  but,  as 
cares  and  duties  increase,  the  gratification  can 
come  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength 
which  can  be  much  more  wisely  employed  for 
the  babies'  good  in  other  ways. 

Jackets  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

For  the  first  cool  autumn  days,  the  short  reef- 
ing jackets,  so-called,  in  plain  blue  and  plain  red 
cloth,  trimmed  with  gilt  buttons  and  sometimes 
gilt  braid,  will  be  found  more  useful  than  coats 
and  cloaks  for  little  children.    They  come  in  sizes 
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for  children  from  two  years  up,  although  any 
large  child  able  to  walk  could  wear  one;  and 
range  in  price  from  $[.50  for  plain,  neatly  made, 
but  not  fine  ones,  to  several  dollars  a  piece. 
Girls  of  all  ages  wear  them,  and  boys  as  long  as 
they  wear  skirts. 

Navy  Suits. 

While  military  styles  have  prevailed  for  some 
time,  for  little  boys'  extra  suits,  the  navy  is 
now  setting  the  fashion,  and  sailor  suits  and 
naval  caps  are  the  highest  mode.  The  loose 
blouses  and  wide  trousers  are  comfortable,  and 
most  boys  like  them  very  much,  especially  as 
they  are  thus  allowed  to  abandon  starched  col- 
lars ;  but  to  few  are  they  as  becoming  as  is  the 
neat  precision  of  the  military  cut,  and  stout  chil. 
dren  generally  look  grotesque  in  these  shapes. 

Material  for  Boys'  Suits. 

White  twilled  flannel  for  boys'  suits,  both  in 
kilts  and  knickerbockers,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of 


its  popularity,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
soils,  and  the  difficulty  of  having  it  cleansed  with- 
out shrinking.  Even  when  the  expensive  "  dry 
cleaning  "  process  is  employed,  two  cleanings 
generally  render  a  suit  unfit  for  its  original 
wearer.  White  jersey  cloth  is  better  liked  than 
white  flannel,  as  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  ma- 
terial overcomes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  shrinkage 
of  renovation. 

Cloaks. 

Although  few  autumn  styles  in  infants'  cloaks 
are  really  shown,  yet  it  is  understood  that  they  will 
be  simpler  than  those  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
not  only  because  of  the  heavier  fabrics  used,  but 
because  the  much  be-caped  coats  and  be-puffed 
sleeves  have  been  found  to  be  distinctly  unbecom- 
ing to  babies.  Alas!  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  it 
should  have  to  be  confessed  that  becomingness, 
quite  as  much  as  utility,  governs  the  clothing 
even  of  babies. 


THE  FIRST  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  MARGARET  ANDREWS  OLDHAM. 

BABY'S  first  and  only  birthday  !  Just  a  bud  of  I  Then  I  say,  with  proud  devotion,  "  He  will  be  my 
life  is  he,  little  man, 

Tiny,  beautiful  immortelle,  dearest  flower  of  earth,     Peeping  from  behind  all  sorrows,  cheering  mother 


to  me. 

As  we  watch  a  tiny  flow'ret,  nameless,  and  un- 
known, and  new, 

Wond'ring,  when  it  is  expanded,  what  will  be  its 
size  and  hue, 

So  I  watch  this  human  flow'ret,  with  its  unknown 
life — ah  me, 

How  I  wonder — praying — wonder,  what  the  full- 
blown flower  will  be ! 

When  he  smiles,  with  roguish  glances,  peeping 
'round  a  chair  at  me, 

With  the  saucy  dimples  showing  half  the  hidden 
baby-glee, 


all  he  can." 

Then  sometimes  his  face  grows  thoughtful,  grows 

so  serious  and  demure — 
Ah,  his  little  brain  is  thinking  of  some  great  things, 

I  am  sure. 

As  a  treasure,  God  has  lent  him  to  our  keeping 

and  our  love, 
Till  He  gather  up  his  jewels  to  adorn  His  home 

above; 

And  we  pray  that  this,  our  jewel,  dearer  even 

than  Heaven's  gold, 
May  stay  long,  and  all  untarnished  as  it  is  at  one 

year  old  ! 
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Opinions  upon  Early  Education. 

It  may  aid  parents  who  have  children  yet  to 
■educate  to  receive  some  hints  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  years  in  the  school-room. 

1.  Not  all  children  will  profit  equally  by  the 
instruction  of  the  schools.  Some  take  naturally 
to  books,  while  some  can  apparently  learn  noth- 
ing from  them.  The  latter,  after  a  fair  trial, 
should  be  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed 
where  they  can  learn  some  business  or  trade. 
The  honest  teacher  always  feels  that  he  has 
some  students  who  should  be  in  the  workshop 
rather  than  in  the  school-room.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity presents,  he  should  so  inform  the  parent, 
but  not  until  after  a  fair  trial.  Every  child 
should  have  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  an  education. 

2.  Parents  often  send  their  children  to  school 
at  too  early  an  age,  and  expect  too  much  of  them. 
It  would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  many  boys 
and  girls,  if  they  could  go  to  school  two,  three  or 
four  years  later.  In  some,  the  mind  develops 
slower  than  in  others.  In  some  cases,  they  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  in  earnest  when  they  must  leave 
school.  Better  keep  such  at  home  in  some  useful 
work,  and  send  them  to  school  some  years  later. 

3.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  develop  the  mind 
at  the  expense  of  the  body.  The  strong  body 
should  be  secured  first  ;  the  mental  training  later. 
It  is  a  mistake  which  many  make  to  suppose  that 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  between  the  covers 
of  books.  There  is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  learned 
in  the  open  fields,  in  the  forests,  beside  running 
streams  and  on  the  mountain  sides.  Every  child 
should  have  all  the  chance  possible  to  become 
intimate  with  nature. 

4.  Too  much  is  very  often  expected  of  the 
school.  As,  for  instance,  the  school  is  expected 
to  make  the  boy  industrious.  That  belongs  to 
the  parent  before  the  boy  enters  school.  The 
boy  does  not  become  lazy  at  school  ;  but  he  may 
continue  lazy  there.  The  schools  are  expected  to 
make  dull  boys  bright.  They  cannot  do  it. 
They  are  expected  to  make  vicious  boys  moral 
and  upright.  They  cannot  do  it.  That  is  the 
'esult  of  individual  effort  and  the  grace  of  God. 


The  function  of  the  school  of  every  grade  should 
be  to  set  before  the  pupils  high  examples  of  noble 
living,  to  stimulate  them  to  diligence,  and  to  aid 
them  as  rapidly  as  they  can  progress  in  their  dif- 
ferent studies. 

5.  As  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl,  they  should  be  sent  from  home  for  several 
years.  This  produces  self-reliance.  It  makes 
them  love  home.  It  gives  them  a  useful  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  It  presents  temptations  from 
which  at  home  they  are  shielded,  but  which  they 
should  learn  to  meet  and  overcome,  if  they  are 
to  be  men  and  women  of  strength  in  the  world. 
They  cannot  always  have  father  and  mother  to 
guide  them  and  decide  all  questions  for  them. 
At  school,  they  will  have  a  chance  to  form  valua- 
ble and  life-long  acquaintances,  which  at  home 
they  could  not  form.  Most  people  look  back  upon 
the  years  spent  in  school  as  the  hap'piest  of 
their  lives.— Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  in  National  Bap. 
list. 


Cleanliness,  Cooking  and  Needle  Work. 

Some  people  consider  a  woman  a  good  house- 
keeper if  her  rooms  are  always  in  order  and  no 
dust  is  allowed  to  settle  upon  her  furniture.  An- 
other is  called  a  good  housekeeper  because  she 
has  a  knack  for  cooking,  and  her  table  is  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  well-chosen  and  well-prepared 
food.  A  third  depends  for  her  reputation  as  a 
housekeeper  upon  her  faithful  and  expert  darn- 
ing ;  she  cuts  the  sheets  in  two  when  they  become 
worn  in  the  middle,  she  makes  napkins  of  her 
half-worn  tablecloths,  she  keeps  her  children 
neatly  clad,  and  is  always  immersed  in  sewing. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  one  woman  excels  in  these 
three  departments — as  seldom  as  any  one  is  to  be 
found  who  is  at  the  same  time  rich,  handsome 
and  clever  ;  and  even  if  a  housekeeper  existed 
who  combined  great  neatness,  facility  in  cooking 
and  deftness  with  the  needle,  she  might  still  fail 
of  being  a  good  housekeeper. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  object  of  house- 
keeping ?  Is  it  solely  to  keep  a  house  clean  ? 
Heaven  forbid.    Is  it  to  provide  well-cooked 
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meals?  Any  properly  conducted  restaurant  can 
do  that.  Is  it  to  send  forth  its  members  fashion, 
ably  attired  ?  A  seamstress  would  accomplish 
that  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  mothers.  The 
object  of  housekeeping  is  no  one  of  these,  but  all 
of  them,  and  a  great  deal  more.  It  is  to  keep 
the  household,  first  well,  and  second  happy. 
These  two  objects  are  really  one,  for  no  house- 
hold can  be  happy  which  is  chronically  unhealthy. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  family  should 
be  well,  that  the  walls  of  its  house,  its  floors,  its 
windows,  its  beds,  the  clothes  and  bodies  of  its 
members,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Yet, 
by  becoming  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of 
cleanliness,  the  main  purpose  of  the  housekeeper 
is  frustrated.  The  happiness  of  a  family  is  ruined 
if  things  in  the  house  cannot  be  used  for  fear  of 
smirching  them,  if  the  heedless  childish  feet  are  to 
be  followed  everywhere  by  the  dust-brush  and 
pan,  and  if  continual  scoldings  are  to  be  delivered 
for  the  breaking  of  rules. 

No  household  is  healthy  where  the  food  pro- 
vided is  not  wholesome.  A  family  to  which  rich 
viands  are  often  served  cannot  be  well.  Plain 
savory  steaks  and  roasts,  oysters  and  clams  in 
their  season,  carefully  cooked  cereals  and  vegeta- 
bles, fresh  milk  and  eggs,  light,  thoroughly  baked 
bread  and  plenty  of  ripe  fruit— these  are  the  only 
suitable  articles  for  regular  daily  living.  Warm 
breads,  cakes,  pies,  pickles,  fried  food,  puddings 
and  confections,  and  strong  tea  and  coffee,  can  be 
enjoyed  by  most  people,  sometimes  with  impunity, 
but  in  families  where  they  are  frequently  served 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  also  frequent  illness  ; 
children  out  of  school  two  or  three  days  at  a  time, 
and  the  elders  periodically  laid  up  with  sick  head- 
aches or  attacks  of  neuralgia.  "  My  stomach  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  illness,"  they  say.  "Oh 
no;  it  is  my  nerves."  As  though  nerves  were 
not  dependent,  alas  !  upon  digestion  ! 

Then  there  are  the  careful  adjustments  of  cloth- 
ing to  the  temperature,  the  ventilation  of  sleep- 
ing-rooms and  the  regulation  of  sleeping  hours, 
the  management  of  baths,  and  a  dozen  other  con- 
siderations which  the  good  housekeeper  must 
supervise.  Thus  it  goes.  She  who  would  keep 
her  household  in  good  condition  must  be  con- 
stantly intelligent  and  on  the  alert,  balancing  this 
duty  against  that,  deciding  upon  the  most  im- 
portant.— Harper's  Bazar. 

A  Series  of  Early  Starts. 

The  youngest  great-grandmother  lives  near 
Pomona,  Cal.     Her  name  is  Francesca  Cordolla, 


and  her  age  is  but  fifty  years.  She  was  married 
when  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  her  eldest  daughter 
married  when  she  was  a  little  over  seventeen  years- 
old.  Mrs.  Cordolla  was  but  thirty-three  years  old 
when  she  was  a  grandmother.  Her  eldest  grand- 
daughter was  married,  April,  18S9,  at  the  age  of 
!  fifteen  years,  and  now  a  great-granddaughter  is. 
born. — Sanitary  Era. 


Home,  or  Hospital? 

In  the  time  of  Spenser  the  word  "hospital" 
meant  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  an 
inn.  This  meaning  has  become  obsolete,  and 
Webster  defines  a  hospital  to  be  a  building  in- 
tended for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  ill, 
infirm  and  afflicted. 

While  hospitals  may  now  be  found  all  over  this 
land,  an  erroneous  conception  of  their  purpose 
seems  to  be  prevalent  in  the  public  mind.  The 
word  to  the  masses  is  so  closely  associated  with 
the  notion  of  charity,  that  the  thought  of  the 
hospital  as  a  refuge  for  the  sick  or  wounded, 
where,  with  proper  appliances,  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  physicians,  surgeons,  nurses  and 
apothecary,  experienced  cooks  to  prepare  suit- 
able food,  and  the  most  favorable  surroundings 
the  chances  are  much  more  favorable  for  getting 
well,  never  enters  their  heads.  They  do  not 
seem  to  think  that  in  a  hospital  they  can  pay  for 
their  accommodation,  just  as  at  a  hotel ;  that 
they  can  obtain  all  the  aid  a  hospital  affords,  ac- 
cording to  their  tastes  and  means,  from  a  cot  in. 
a  general  ward  to  a  suite  of  private  rooms.  They 
forget  that  by  thus  using  the  advantages  of  a 
hospital,  they  can  add  to  its  funds,  and  enable  it 
to  extend  its  charities  to  those  less  fortunate  than 
themselves.  A  few,  when  recommended  to  enter 
a  hospital,  will  make  the  foolish  objection  that 
at  those  institutions  the  doctors  experiment  on 
their  patients.  To  such  we  can  only  say  that 
medicine  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  surgery,  an 
exact  science,  and  that  the  scientific  physician 
knows  precisely  what  the  medicine  he  prescribes 
will  or  ought  to  accomplish,  just  as  the  skillful 
surgeon  forsees  precisely  the  result  of  his  opera- 
tion. 

The  only  advantage,  then,  of  home  over  a  hos- 
pital—if it  is  an  advantage — is  in  the  proximity  of 
the  patient's  beloved  ones.  This  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  for  friends  can  be  with  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  as  much  as  is  good  for  the  patient.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  in  cases  of  serious  illness  a  trained 
nurse  knows  better  how  to  act  than  the  most 
loving  relative  or  friend,  or  that  the  constant 
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nearness  of  a  physician  is  preferable  to  having  to 
send  for  the  attending  physician  to  come,  who 
may  not  always  be  readily  obtained.  In  cases 
where  surgical  aid  is  necessary,  the  manifold  ap- 
pliances, always  at  hand  in  a  hospital,  calculated 
to  relieve  suffering  and  pain,  are  certainly  more 
to  be  desired  than  bare  home  surroundings  with 
helpless  hands.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  more 
general  employment  of  hospital  accommodations 
by  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them,  seems  to 
be  that  great  bugaboo  of  our  social  life,  "What 
will  people  say?"  As  statistics  have  proven  that 
hospital  patients  do  better  than  those  treated  at 
home,  by  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.,  we  earn- 
estly urge  the  more  general  employment  of  the 
unrivalled  accommodations  of  our  magnificent 
hospital s.  — A merican  A nafyst. 


Reckless  Exposure  to  Disease  and  Accident. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  but  we  hear  persons 
talking  about  the  treacherous,  changeable  weather 
— the  capricious,  fickle  weather.  They  complain 
that  they  are  continually  taking  cold  and  wishing 
they  were  in  a  climate  less  changeable.  The  trou- 
ble is  with  themselves  however.  The  snow  is 
hardly  thawed  from  the  ground,  and  the  spring 
buds  and  fragrant  flowers  have  barely  intimated 
that  spring  is  coming,  before  these  persons  have 
laid  aside  not  only  their  wraps,  but  their  under- 
wear as  well.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they  take 
cold  and  have  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
tonsilitis  and  rheumatism  occasionally,  but  that 
they  escape  as  well  as  they  do. 

This  evening,  as  we  were  coming  home,  a  little 
girl,  large  enough  to  know  better,  seemed  to  get 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  fun  running  into  the 
street  and  darting  in  front  of  the  electric  car  to 
see  how  soon  the  motor  man  could  check  up.  It 
seemed  once  that  the  car  was  within  a  foot  of 
running  upon  her.  And  yet  it  is  but  a  few  days 
since  a  little  boy  was  killed  on  our  streets  in  this 
way,  through  recklessness  on  his  part.  We  verily 
believe  that  the  deaths  and  miseries  resulting  from 
recklessness  are  more  numerous  and  disastrous 
than  those  arising  from  unavoidable  causes. 

Sanitation  is'a  many-sided  science.    The  suc- 


cessful sanitarian  must  be  a  moralist  and  philan- 
thropist as  well  as  a  physician.  He  must  know 
and  teach  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  that 
vice  leads  to  misery,  and  that  recklessness  is 
often  associated  with  viciousness.  If  we  can, 
by  precept  and  example,  impress  upon  those 
about  us  the  fact  that  they  who  recklessly 
tamper  with  health,  and  wantonly  expose  them- 
selves to  danger,  are  criminals,  and  are  perhaps 
unconsciously  suiciding,  we  shall  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. — Stale  Board  of  Healtk 
Bulletin,  Iowa. 


Size  of  Families  in  France. 

According  to  a  return  presented  to  the  Cham- 
ber by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  there  are  148,808 
families,  each  with  seven  children  or  more,  which 
have  claimed  the  exemption  from  certain  taxes 
recently  voted  by  the  French  Parliament.  These 
families  have  1,157,547  children,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  eight  each,  and  they  inhabit  26,632  dif- 
ferent parishes,  the  departments  in  which  there 
are  the  most  families  with  seven  children  or  more 
being  the  Nord  (7,oc6),  the  Finistere  (6,087),  the 
C6tes-du-Nord  (5,020),  the  Pas-de-Calais  (4,848), 
the  Loire-Interieure  (4,163)  and  the  Morbihan 
(4,067).  The  information  gathered  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance  in  applying  the  new  law  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  2, 000, coo  married  couples  in 
France  without  children,  2,500,000  with  only  one, 
2,300,000  with  two,  1,500,000  with  three,  about 
1,000,000  with  four,  550,000  with  five,  and  300,000 
with  six. — London  Times. 


Disaster  in  a  Newspaper  Office. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  our  supplement  this 
week.  Our  foreman  is  a  capable  man,  but  a  five- 
column  supplement  and  ten-pound  boy  are  more 
than  he  can  manage  both  together,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  can  drop  the  supplement  with  less  damage 
than  he  can  the  infant  we  trust  our  readers  will 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  let  us 
off  for  this  week.  Such  coincidences  do  not  often 
happen  in  our  establishment,  and  when  they  do 
they  call  for  some  leniency  on  the  part  of  our 
subscribers. — Aroostook  Star. 
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Put  two  doors  side  by  side  and  the  small  boy  will 
go  through  the  one  that  squeaks. — Mercury. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  about  children  is  the 
way,  when  they  have  hurt  themselves,  they  start 
and  run  all  over  the  house  until  they  find  somebody 
to  hear  them  cry. — Burlington  Free  Press. 

"You  say  your  little  son  is  a  prodigy  among  chil- 
dren ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  In  what  way  ? " 

"  There  are  several  things  he  can't  do." — Milton 

News. 

Young  Johnnie  has  a  sister  small 

He  loves  with  all  his  heart  ; 
For,  when  he  does  not  get  it  all, 

He  goes  and  takes  her  part. — Puck. 

Mr.  Medford  :  "  Your  son  seems  to  be  very  in- 
dustrious." 

Mrs.  Bedford:  "To  a  certain  extent.  He  is 
always  doing  something  when  it  is  time  to  go  to 
bed." — Religious  Herald. 

The  worst  case  of  selfishness  on  record  is  that  of 
a  youth  that  complained  because  his  mother  put  a 
larger  mustard  plaster  on  his  younger  brother  than 
she  did  on  him.  —  Western  Plowman. 

Says  the  Atchinson  Globe:  '  'A  baby  is  about  the  only 
new  thing  a  man  can  get  in  his  house  and  not  make 
the  rest  of  his  furniture  look  shabby."  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  never  had  a  good 
healthy  baby  in  his  house. — American  Hebrew. 

Johnson:  "It  must  cost  you  a  good  deal  for 
housekeeping,  Hawley,  with  your  large  family,  and 
yet  you  always  seem  to  have  some  money  to  spend. 
How  do  you  manage  it  ?  " 

Hawley  :  "  Oh,  I  can  always  find  some  change 
when  I  want  it.  I  have  six  children,  you  know,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  little  bank." — Light. 

W.  Childers  Kydd  (looking /or  board):  "Oh, 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  two  of  my  party  of  four  are 
small  children.  I  hope  that  will  make  no  difference." 

Mrs.  Hashton  (sweetly)  :  "Oh,  not  at  all !  I  shall 
charge  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  grown  up." — 
Puck. 

"I  came  in  answer  to  your  advertisement  for  a 
floor  walker,  sir." 

"  Yes,  what  experience  have  you  had  ?  " 

"The  most  thorough,  sir  ;  I  have  a  baby  at 
home." — Religious  Herald. 

"What  a  wonderful  age  of  invention  it  is  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Peterson  ;  "  I  see  they  are  now  making  wire 
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cloth,  and  I'll  have  some  this  very  week  to  put  a 
seat  in  Johnny's  every-day  trousers." — Merchant 
Traveler. 

If  you  should  happen  to  want  your  ears  pierced 
just  pinch  the  baby. — Texas  Si/tings. 

Around  the  house  all  day  he  goes, 

By  baby  fancies  led  ; 
He  sometimes  stands  upon  his  toes, 

And  sometimes  on  his  head. 

Your  silk  umbrella,  spick  and  span, 

He  sticks  in  deep  rat-holes ; 
And  with  his  mother's  rarest  fan 

Hammers  your  frailest  bowls. 

He  ties  the  pendulum  with  a  string 

While  singing  baby  songs  ; 
He's  always  sure  to  put  one  thing 

Where  something  else  belongs. 

He  '11  take  a  match  and  light  the  cat, 

He  '11  paint  the  poodle's  head, 
And  pour  frail  crackers  in  your  hat 

And  leave  them  in  your  bed. 

Adown  the  register  he  '11  throw 
The  spools  with  nimble  wrist  ; 

He 's  often  wished  in  Jericho — 
The  Baby  Anarchist. — Puck. 

A.  — "I'm  in  hard  luck." 

B.  —"  What's  up  ?  " 

A.  — "Twins  at  the  house." 

B.  — "Sort  of  deuced  hard  luck,  I  should  say." — 

Texas  Si/tings. 

Kid-napping. — A  sleeping  infant. — Swain  County 
Herald. 

The  good  may  die  young ;  but  the  pranks  of  the 
average  small  boy  show  that  it  must  be  very,  very 
young,  indeed. — Puck. 

"  I  think  I  will  have  to  return  the  dog  I  bought 
of  you,"  she  said,  as  she  called  at  the  fancier's  the 
other  morning. 

"  Anything  wrong,  ma'am  ? " 

"Why,  he's  bitten  the  baby." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  He  probably  took  the  child 
for  another  dog.  He  will  outgrow  that  if  you  give 
him  time." — Exchange. 

"We  had  a  monkey  at  our  house  for  a  pet,  but  pa 
gave  him  away,  an'  I'm  awful  sorry,"  said  Jimmy  to 
his  friend.  "  Did  you  love  the  monkey  ?  "  asked  his 
companion.  "  No,"  said  Jimmy,  " but  the  monkey 
used  to  get  blamed  for  everything  that  went  wrong 
and  now  I  do." — Lamoni  Patriot. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 
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BABYHOOD  would  like  to  enter  a  protest, 
thus  early  in  the  season,  against  the  use 
of  fur  for  little  children.  It  is  very  attractive 
and  becoming,  and  tempting  to  those  who 
need  not  consider  expense  ;  but  it  is  also 
unwholesome  on  account  of  its  impervious- 
ness  to  ventilation,  and  dangerous  because  it 
is  so  much  warmer  than  any  other  material 
can  be  that  any  change  from  it  to  another  is 
almost  certain  to  result  in  cold.  In  our 
climate,  with  its  frequent  and  extreme 
changes,  nothing  ought  to  be  employed  for 
children's  wear  which  can  not  easily  be 
replaced  by  a  thicker  or  thinner  fabric,  as 
necessity  may  require,  without  likelihood  of 
chill.  Fur  cloaks  can  almost  never  be 
changed  with  safety;  and  fur  trimming  about 
the  necks  of  cloth  garments  renders  throats 
extremely  sensitive ;  while  the  fine  hairs, 
which  become  constantly  separated  from  the 
skin,  are  often  very  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  when  drawn  in  through  either 
the  mouth  or  nostrils. 


A  word  of  caution  needs  to  be  given  in 
regard  to  administering  food  to  young  chil- 
dren— that  it  should  first  be  tasted  by  the 
mother  or  attendant.  Unfortunately,  this 
simple  precaution  is  not  always  taken,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  food  improperly  pre- 
pared is  given  to  a  child,  who  may  refuse  it 
for  no  more  important  reason  than  that  it  is 
not  properly  salted  or  otherwise  suited  to  the 
taste ;  it  is  perhaps  then  discarded  and  an 
experiment  made  with  some  other,  to  the 
detriment,  of  course,  of  the  stomach,  which 
has,  perhaps,  already  been  the  object  of  too 
many  experiments.  Especially  is  this  im- 
portant on  account  of  temperature  ;  many  a 
child  has  had  its  mouth  permanently  scarred 
inside  with  a  food  too  hot  to  be  borne,  through 


the  neglect  of  previous  tasting.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  the  tasting  should  be  done 
with  a  teaspoon  which  must  not  be  returned 
to  the  food  without  cleansing.  Too  many 
mouth  diseases  have  been  traced  to  contagion 
in  this  way  to  allow  the  risk  to  be  run. 


The  danger  attending  the  use  of  narcotics 
by  nursing  women  is  pointed  afresh  by  a 
case  just  reported  in  a  medical  journal.  A 
woman  who  was  nursing  twin  infants  took  a 
dose  of  chlorodyne  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
soon  after  gave  them  the  breast.  The  chil- 
dren were  profoundly  narcotized  and  died  in 
a  few  hours. 

From  the  manner  of  the  life  of  its  parents 
and  their  attitude  toward  each  other,  the 
child  deduces  its  fundamental  ideas  of  char- 
acter and  human  existence.  If  that  attitude 
be  one  of  perpetual  hostility,  it  is  not  strange 
that  a  confused  notion  of  right  and  wrong 
should  develop,  and  lead  to  unnatural  acts. 
In  an  inland  town  dwelt  a  family  of  three  : 
father,  mother  and  son.  The  father  and 
mother  disagreed  on  all  points  of  household 
economy.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  where 
a  mother  attempts  to  govern  the  child,  and 
the  father  disputes  her  method ;  where  the 
father  offers  a  suggestion  concerning  the 
management  of  the  house,  and  the  wife 
angrily  rejects  the  advice.  Quarrels  and  bit- 
ter words  ensue,  all  listened  to,  watched,  and 
pondered  upon  by  the  observant  son.  In 
short,  the  boy  is  born  into  a  disagreeing 
family,  reared  in  a  quarreling  atmosphere, 
and  develops  a  disposition  ungoverned  and 
ungovernable.  In  the  case  referred  to  he 
became  excited  during  an  unusually  severe 
strife  between  the  husband  and  wife,  who 
had  vowed  to  love  for  ever,  drew  a  revolver, 
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fired  at  and  killed  his  father ;  was  arrested 
and  tried  for  murder.  His  sentence  is  as 
yet  uncertain,  but  the  saddened  mother  sees 
her  boy  referred  to  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  "parricide,"  "child-murderer,"  and 
must,  with  her  criminal  son,  for  ever  bear 
a  stigma  which  has  been  the  result  of  a 
sensitive,  excitable  temperament,  without  self- 
control. 

This  and  many  similar  incidents  should 
appeal  to  every  parent  to  at  least  con- 
ceal from  the  children  any  unpleasant  rela- 
tions, if  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  must 
exist.  Of  course  these  startling  calami- 
ties do  not  often  follow,  even  where  the  dis- 
position is  irritated  by  the  family  life  and  is 
undisciplined  by  wise  restraint.  But  a  mor- 
bid mind,  an  incapability  to  struggle  against 
the  storms  of  life,  and  finally  a  maturity  out  of 
harmony  with  the  great  world,  are  the  con- 
ditions sure  to  arise,  and  to  result  in  a  whole 
life  lived  for  naught,  in  unrest  and  incapacity 
for  trials  or  achievements.  The  influence  of 
daily  life  in  the  home  is  too  lightly  regarded. 
The  trifles  of  every  day  go  to  make  or  undo 
character.  A  child  who  does  not  learn  from 
babyhood  to  resist  his  passions,  to  bear  his 
disappointments,  to  learn  self-denial,  has 
but  a  warped  and  distorted  nature  as  a  man. 
He  can  learn  the  inevitable  lesson  early  by 
the  aid  of  his  parents'  examples  far  easier 
than  by  their  precepts. 

The  custom  among  the  poor  of  insuring 
the  lives  of  infants  to  furnish  a  fund  from 
which  to  pay  for  their  interment,  should  this 
become  necessary,  seems  theoretically  so 
provident  a  step,  that  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  find  that  an  increased  mortality  often  fol- 
lows the  appearance  of  such  insurance  agents 
in  a  given  neighborhood.  It  is  indeed  a 
melancholy,  as  well  as  horrifying,  thought 
that  the  expectation  of  the  few  dollars  that 
would  come  to  the  parent  in  the  death  of  the 
infant,  should  in  itself  be  a  temptation  to 
take  its  life,  but  we  fear  that  this  is  an  all 
too  common  truth.  The  killing  is  not  a 
sudden  act,  but  rather  the  accumulated 
results  of  studied  neglect.    Insufficient  food, 


deliberately  improper  care,  exposure,  etc.,  are 
sufficient  to  quench  the  flickering  spark  of 
life.  The  custom  has  grown  to  great  pro- 
portions in  England,  and  has  provoked  the 
active  opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  is  laboring  to  secure  the 
passage  of  laws  making  such  insurance 
illegal.  Think  of  its  being  possible  that  your 
nurse-maid,  for  instance,  may  have  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  your  child's  death  ;  and 
yet,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  entirely  easy 
in  England  for  any  one  to  secure  a  policy  upon 
the  life  of  a  child  without  the  knowledge  of 
its  parents.  In  this  country  we  believe  this 
to  be  an  impossibility,  but  the  insuring  of 
infants'  lives  by  parents  seems,  unfortu- 
nately, to  assume  growing  proportions. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment inspection  of  milk  has  demanded  reform 
after  reform  within  the  past  dozen  or  two  years, 
until  now  there  is  scarcely  a  city  or  town  in 
which  there  is  any  excuse  for  a  purchaser  sub- 
mitting to  dishonest  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
a  milk  dealer,  since  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sum- 
mon the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  punish 
offenders  against  health  laws.  Yet  we  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  a  still  wider  range  of  au- 
thority shall  be  granted  to  officials,  until  all 
possible  avenues  of  danger  in  milk  are  guarded. 
The  inspection  of  milk  as  at  present  carried  on 
in  large  cities  is  well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  lactometer  and  chemical  analysis  will  tell 
of  watered  milk,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
cream  removed  ;  but  these  processes  will  not 
tell  of  other  dangers  which,  though  very  rare, 
still  do  exist  at  times.  Is  this  milk  tuberculous  ? 
Is  it  infected  with  the  typhoid  or  scarlatinal 
poison  ?  The  microscope  will  reveal  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli  of  tuberculosis  when  they  are 
present,  but  the  distribution  of  a  city's  milk 
supply  cannot  be  stopped  while  this  laborious 
investigation  is  proceeded  with.  What  can 
be  done  is  that  the  herds  of  the  State  may  be 
inspected  by  competent  veterinarians  on  the 
farms.  All  cattle  found  to  be  diseased  should 
be  condemned  and  killed  at  once,  as  is  done 
with  those  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia. 
A  movement  in  this  direction  would  doubtless 
receive  all  necessary  popular  support. 
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THERE  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  proc- 
ess of  teething  is  necessarily  attended 
with  much  pain  and  discomfort  and  is  a 
source  of  many  of  the  ailments  of  infancy. 
At  one  time  this  view  was  widely  entertained 
by  the  medical  profession,  but  as  the  nature 
of  disease  became  better  known  and  greater 
proficiency  in  diagnosis  was  attained,  less  and 
less  attention  has  been  given  to  teething  as  a 
disturbing  factor  in  the  infant  economy.  At 
the  present  day  many  of  our  eminent  special- 
ists in  diseases  of  children  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. With  mothers,  however,  it  is  the 
same  old  story.  They  look  forward  to  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  with  much  concern,  and 
many  are  the  speculations  as  to  the  infant's 
surviving  the  ordeal.  Between  the  fourth 
month  and  the  end  of  the  second  year,  nearly 
all  disturbances  of  the  health  are  attributed 
to  teething.  Should  a  mother  happen  to  ex- 
ercise her  common  sense  and  seek  for  some 
more  reasonable  cause  of  her  baby's  indispo- 
sition than  the  eruption  of  the  teeth,  she  is 
quickly  apprised  of  her  folly  by  some  elderly 
member  of  her  sex  whose  wise  utterances, 
based  on  years  of  experience  with  teething 
syrups  and  maltreated  infants,  carry  with 
them  the  weight  of  authority. 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  not  infre- 
quently maladies  that  would  have  been  tract- 
able in  their  early  stage,  are  neglected  until 
the  little  patients  have  either  been  maimed 
for  life  or  their  careers  almost  terminated  ere 
they  had  fairly  begun.  In  this  article  we  will 
briefly  discuss  a  few  of  the  symptoms  and 
ailments  more  commonly  ascribed  to  teeth- 


ing, a  perusal  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in- 
duce the  intelligent  readers  of  Babyhood  to 
either  discard  their  erroneous  views  on  the 
subject,  or  think  seriously  before  making 
"  the  teeth  "  a  scape-goat  for  the  many  errors 
of  the  nursery. 

Drooling. 

is  generally  considered  the  earliest  symptom 
of  teething.  It  usually  commences  about 
the  fourth  month,  and  contemporaneously  the 
mother  begins  her  daily  explorations  of  the 
baby's  mouth  in  search  of  the  first  tooth, 
which  does  not,  as  a  rule,  appear  until  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eighth  month.  That 
drooling  is  caused  by  an  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  the  mouth  by  the  growing  teeth,  is, 
we  think,  questionable.  During  the  first 
year  of  life  the  digestive  system  is  undergo- 
ing a  rapid  development  for  the  time  when 
solid  food  must  be  substituted  for  the  mater- 
nal milk.  The  salivary  glands,  a  part  of  this 
system,  are  in  a  state  of  physiological  activ- 
ity. They  secrete  large  quantities  of  saliva 
which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  infant's 
food — milk  not  requiring  admixture  with  sa- 
liva— is  not  utilized  in  the  economy,  but  flows 
from  the  mouth  when  the  baby  is  in  the  erect 
posture.  Drooling,  then,  should  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  an  indication  of  a  certain 
stage  of  physical  development  instead  of  a 
manifestation  of  difficult  teething. 

Hands  in  the  Mouth. 
The  fact  that  a  baby  evinces  a  desire  to 
carry  everything  within  reach  to  his  mouth,  is 
laid  down  as  an  infallible  sign  of  some  local 
discomfort  from  teething.    Now  it  is  not  at 
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all  uncommon  to  find  a  baby  shortly  after 
birth  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth  sucking 
vigorously  on  his  fingers.  Who  would  say 
that  such  a  baby  was  teething  ?  Why,  then, 
should  such  importance  be  attached  to  this 
action  at  the  sixth  or  tenth  month  when  the 
baby  has  done  the  same  thing  all  his  life? 
An  infant's  sole  propensity  is  to  acquire  food  ; 
and  not  being  endowed  with  sufficient  intel- 
ligence to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  he  instinctively  carries 
everything  to  the  mouth.  We  generally  re- 
gard the  infant's  biting  on  the  fingers  or 
objects  carried  to  the  mouth,  as  but  a  part  of 
the  general  gymnastics  in  which  babies  com- 
monly indulge.  A  healthy  child  is  in  almost 
continual  motion  while  awake.  We  know 
that  muscular  action  is  essential  to  muscular 
development.  An  infant  cannot  walk,  neither 
can  he  masticate  food  ;  still,  he  exercises  both 
the  muscles  of  locomotion  and  mastication, 
developing  and  educating  them  for  their 
respective  functions  when  at  a  later  period  of 
life  these  shall  become  necessary. 

Feverishness, 

restlessness,  fretfulness  and  peevishness  are, 
by  parents,  often  attributed  to  the  eruption  of 
the  teeth.  Because  these  symptoms  should 
happen  to  be  present  about  the  time  a  tooth 
ought  to  appear  seems  to  be  sufficient 
reason  for  ignoring  the  possibility  of  there 
being  some  other  cause  than  teething.  Oc- 
casionally a  tooth  will  erupt  coincidentally 
with  a  fevered  and  restless  condition,  but 
generally  these  symptoms  pass  away,  and  the 
expected  tooth  does  not  appear,  or  else  the 
malady  of  which  they  are  the  early  indica- 
tions develops  sufficiently  to  clear  up  all 
doubt  as  to  their  origin.  If  teething  were 
capable  of  producing  these  disturbances, 
they  should  recur  with  the  eruption  of  each 
tooth  instead  of  at  indefinite  times,  and  all 
babies  should  suffer  more  or  less  alike.  The 
infant  organism  is  very  impressible,  particu- 
larly one  that  is  weakened  by  some  constitu- 
tional taint,  as  "scrofula"  or  "  rickets  ;"  and 
any  slight  irritation,  as  indigestible  food  in 
the  stomach,  constipation,  disarranged  cloth- 
ing, a  misplaced  pin  or  soiled  napkins  that 


are  not  immediately  removed,  may  give  rise 
to  more  or  less  fever  and  general  uneasiness. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mouth 

is  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  If  this 
were  true  it  is  not  likely  that  babies  would 
evince  their  usual  proneness  to  bite  on  teeth- 
ing rings  and  other  hard  substances  during 
the  period  of  teething.  We  are  frequently 
requested  to  look  at  infants'  gums  that  are, 
by  the  mothers,  said  to  be  "  swollen  and 
inflamed  from  the  teeth,"  to  find  that  in  most 
instances  this  condition  has  existed  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  parents.  The  gums 
at  the  eighth  month  are  unquestionably  larger 
than  at  the  eighth  week ;  so  is  the  baby. 
This  enlargement  of  the  gums  is  not  an 
inflammatory  swelling,  but  a  natural  growth 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  developing 
teeth.  Then,  again,  the  gums  are  usually  of 
a  pinkish  hue,  instead  of  an  angry  red,  and 
are  not  sensitive  to  the  touch.  When  the 
gums  are  inflamed  there  is  generally  some 
discernible  cause  other  than  teething  present. 
The  7najority  of  sore  mouths  occur  in  bottle- 
fed  babies.  There  is  usually  associated  some 
derangement  of  the  constitution,  particularly 
of  the  digestive  organs.  The  diet  or  hygiene 
may  be  at  fault.  The  use  of  foul  nursing 
nipples,  dirty  or  rough  teething  rings,  and 
filthy  sugar  teats,  thumb-sucking,  irritants 
taken  into  the  mouth,  as  hot  fluids,  principally 
tea  or  coffee,  or  substances  the  child  may 
pick  up  in  his  wanderings  on  the  floor,  are  to 
be  thought  of  as  causes  of  inflammation  of 
the  mouth.  Sometimes  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  gums  result  from  attempts 
at  "  rubbing  a  tooth  through  "  with  a  thimble, 
spoon  handle,  finger-nail,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stance, or  from  the  impingement  of  the 
sharp  corner  of  a  tooth  that  has  erupted  in 
the  opposite  jaw. 

Eye  and  Ear  Disorders. 

Sore  eyes  are  often  erroneously  thought  to 
be  due  to  the  cutting  of  the  eye  teeth,  and 
they  receive  little  or  no  attention  until  the 
trouble  becomes  chronic  or  the  sight  is  per- 
manently injured. 

A  discharge  from  the  ear  is  frequently 
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neglected  until  irreparable  damage  is  clone 
to  the  organ  of  hearing,  because  of  the 
absurd  belief  that  it  will  get  well  itself  when 
the  child  has  cut  all  his  teeth,  and  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  check  it  before  that  time. 
We  have  yet  to  see  an  inflamed  eye  or  a  dis- 
charging ear  the  real  cause  of  which  was  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth. 

Bowel  Troubles. 

Diarrhoea  is  notably  the  most  common  ail- 
ment for  which  the  teeth  are  held  accounta- 
ble. On  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  salutary 
accompaniment  of  teething — a  sort  of  a  safety 
valve — it  is  often  allowed  to  go  unchecked 
until  the  supervention  of  alarming  symptoms. 
In  consequence,  many  infants  are  sacrificed 
every  year.  Now,  if  teething  caused  diar- 
rhoea, it  should  be  as  prevalent  in  the 
winter  as  during  the  hot  weather,  for  the 
teeth  erupt  at  all  seasons.  As  such  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  evident  there  must  be,  and 
there  is,  some  other  cause.  The  occurrence 
of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  with  the  eruption  of 
a  tooth  is  a  pure  coincidence,  and  the  two 
are  in  no  way  related.  Infants  that  are  fed 
exclusively  at  the  breast,  at  proper  intervals, 
and  whose  hygiene  receives  careful  attention, 
seldom  suffer  with  this  derangement  of  the 
bowels  prior  to  the  period  of  weaning. 

The  causes  of  diarrhoea  are  improper  feed- 
ing, bad  hygiene,  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a 
city  and  sudden  and  great  changes  in  tem- 
perature. Babies  at  the  breast  are  generally 
nursed  too  often.  Bottle-fed  infants,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  fed  too  frequently,  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  provided 
with  a  suitable  substitute  for  their  natural 
aliment.  Too  commonly  undue  importance  is 
attached  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  tooth. 
Its  presence  is  hailed  as  the  advent  of  a  new 
era  in  the  child's  existence,  and  no  opportun- 
ity is  lost  in  putting  the  anxiously  watched- 
for  organ  to  a  legitimate  use.  Consequently, 
at  meal  time  Baby  may  be  found  in  his  place 
at  the  table,  wrestling  with  a  piece  of  tough 
meat,  or  indulging  in  viands  that  would  stag- 
ger many  a  mature  stomach.  Then,  when  a 
retributive  diarrhoea  overtakes  the  little  gour- 
mand, the  mother  awaits,  with  complacent 


expectancy,  its  cessation  with  the  eruption  of 
another  tooth,  or  faithfully  doses  him  with 
some  patented  teething  syrup,  wondering  the 
while  why  a  kind  Providence  permitted 
teething  to  be  such  a  menace  to  the  life  of 
her  progeny. 

Coughing. 

The  so-called  tooth  cough  is  another  fal- 
lacy of  which  the  parental  mind  should  be 
disabused.  If  there  were  such  a  thing,  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  so  infrequent  during 
the  summer,  as  compared  with  the  other 
three  seasons. 

Coughs  are  generally  dependent  on  con- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  and  not  on  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth.  After  a  child  has  commenced  to 
creep  and  walk,  he  is  more  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric changes  than  earlier  in  life,  and 
hence  the  greater  frequency  of  attacks  of 
bronchitis  during  the  second  year.  Some 
children,  owing  to  a  delicate  constitution — 
either  inherited,  as  in  the  case  of  descendants 
of  consumptive  parents,  or  acquired,  as  in 
rickets — catch  cold  more  readily  than  others. 
In  cool  weather,  improper  clothing  is  a  proli- 
fic source  of  colds.  A  bronchitis  may  result 
from  the  chilling  of  the  chest  by  clothing 
that  has  become  saturated  with  the  fluid  that 
flows  from  the  mouth  in  drooling. 

Convulsions. 

Muscular  twitchings  and  convulsions  are 
said  to  be  expressions  of  the  difficulty  a  tooth 
is  experiencing  in  making  itself  visible.  Even 
at  the  present  day  there  are  some  physicians 
who  believe  teething  may  produce  convul- 
sions, but  we  have  never  seen  a  case  of  con- 
vulsions that  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  was 
clue  to  this  cause.  The  vast  majority  of 
children  who  suffer  with  convulsions  are 
rickety.  This  seems  to  be  a  predisposing 
factor,  and  it  requires  but  the  accession  of 
some  trifling  disturbance  that  would  have  no 
perceptible  effect  on  a  healthy  child,  to 
excite  a  fit  in  one  belonging  to  this  class. 
Even  in  a  perfectly  healthy  infant,  the  ner- 
vous system  is  so  delicately  balanced  that 
its  equilibrium  is  liable  to  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  apparently  most  trival  causes.  The 
most  common  exciting  cause  of  a  convulsion 
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is  the  presence  of  some  irritating  substance 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  undigested  food. 
A  convulsion  not  infrequently  marks  the 
beginning  of  some  acute  illness,  as  pneumonia, 
scarlet  fever  or  meningitis.  Among  other 
causes  may  be  mentioned  constipation,  fright- 
violent  temper,  severe  pain.  Sometimes  the 
real  cause  of  a  convulsion  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

There  are  numerous  other  maladies  that 
are  incorrectly  supposed  to  originate  in  teeth- 
ing, but  we  will  allude  to  but  one  more 
group,  namely,  skin  eruptions.  The  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature  of  an  infant's  skin  renders 
it  quite  susceptible  to  disorders  from  slight 
irritation.  Derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  seems  to  be  a  very  common  cause  of 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  as  eczema  (salt  rheum), 
or  urticaria  (hives).  Lack  of  cleanliness,  the 
use  of  irritating  soaps,  or  impure  toilet 
powder,  rough  handling  in  washing,  drying 
or  dressing  the  baby,  irritation  from  the 
clothing,  either  because  of  its  improper 
arrangement  or  rough  quality,  but  not  teeth- 
ing, are  among  the  causes  of  eczematous 
skin  eruptions  in  children.  So  that,  when  a 
patch  of  eczema  appears  on  a  baby's  face  or 
behind  his  ear,  it  should  be  attended  to  at 
once  instead  of  being  allowed  to  spread  until 
the  whole  face  and  scalp  are  involved,  simply 
because  the  teeth  are  developing. 

Well-Meaning  but  Misdirected  Efforts. 

The  majority  of  mothers,  whether  their 
babies  are  ailing  or  not,  seem  to  be  imbued 
with  an  almost  uncontrollable  desire  to  do 
something  to  facilitate  the  evolution  of  the 
teeth  and  lessen  the  alleged  dangers  incident 
to  this  process.  The  numerous  expedients, 
all  of  them  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  that  have  been  resorted  to  in 
different  countries  at  various  periods,  were  as 
amusing  as  they  were  absurd  and  non- 
sensical. Many  were  indeed  disgusting.  Even 
in  our  own  country  at  the  present  day  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  have  an  unshaken 
faith  in  the  occult  influence  of  phylacteries, 
and  the  different  forms  of  witchcraft  on  the 
teething  baby.    The  string  of  amber  beads 


may  still  be  found  adorning  the  infant  neck, 
a  barrier  to  all  the  evils  that  lurk  in  the  air, 
and  the  silly  dame  still  survives  who  rubs  a 
piece  of  stolen  meat  on  the  baby's  gums  and 
then  buries  it — the  meat.  Among  the  more 
common  measures  in  vogue  among  parents 
for  alleviating  the  sufferings  supposed  to  arise 
from  teething,  are  the  rubbing  of  the  gums 
with  medicaments,  as  laudanum,  and  hard 
substances,  as  thimbles,  spoon  handles,  etc. ; 
the  use  of  a  teething  ring — perhaps  a  family 
heirloom  with  which  Baby's  ancestors  for 
several  generations  back  lured  their  milk 
teeth  through  the  gum — and  the  administra- 
tion of  teething  cordials,  elixirs,  paregoric  or 
some  other  preparation  of  opium.  Not  infre- 
quently the  baby  is  conveyed  to  the  doctor's 
to  have  the  gum  lanced. 

Now  these  different  measures  are  not  only 
unavailing  and  unnecessary,  but  are,  most  of 
them,  positively  harmful.  The  development 
of  the  teeth  is  a  natural  and  slow  process, 
beginning  about  seven  months  before  birth. 
As  a  tooth  advances  toward  the  surface  of 
the  gum,  the  superimposed  soft  parts  are 
very  gradually  absorbed  to  make  way  for  it, 
so  that  it  is  not  forced  through  the  gum  as  a 
nail  is  pushed  through  a  piece  of  leather — 
the  impression  many  parents  have  of  teeth- 
ing. We  have  no  means  of  facilitating  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth  other  than  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  child's  general  health,  and,  indeed, 
further  than  this  none  are  necessary.  When 
coincident  derangements  of  the  health  occur, 
the  cause  should  be  looked  for  in  some  other 
direction  than  "  the  teeth."  The  gums  must 
not  be  irritated  with  thimbles,  finger-nails, 
and  the  like.  A  smooth,  clean  ivory  ring  for 
the  baby's  manipulation  is  usually  harmless 
and  will  amuse  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
set  the  mother's  mind  at  ease  on  the  score 
of  something  being  done.  The  use  of  the 
disgusting  sugar-teat  should  be  tabooed. 
Teething  cordials,  soothing  syrups  and  such 
nostrums  are  most  of  them  concoctions  of 
opium,  and  should  never  be  given  to  babies. 
Lancing  of  the  gums,  although  quite  exten- 
sively practiced  by  physicians  some  years 
ago,  is  but  seldom  resorted  to  at  the  present 
day. 
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MASSAGE. 
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MASSAGE  has  its  origin  probably  with 
the  mother  who  first  "  rubbed  the 
place  to  make  it  well."  Professor  Billroth 
says  that  massage  is  as  old  as  surgery.  An- 
other writer  says  "  It  would  be  more  correct 


Fig.  x. — Effleurage. 


to  state  that  it  is  as  old  as  mankind."  All 
primitive  peoples  practice  massage.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  the  Indians  contemporary  with 
Alexander  esteemed  friction  very  highly. 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  islands  of 
Oceanica,  massage  has  been  found  under 
strange  local  names.  The  Turks,  Egyptians 
and  Africans  use  similar  procedures.  They 
rub,  press  with  the  fingers,  and  knead  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  Japanese  and 
Chinese  have  very  effective  methods  of  mas- 
sage. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
massage  was  extensively  used.  Hippocrates, 
the  Father  of  Medicine,  recommended  rub- 
bing to  the  consideration  of  the  physician. 
Massage  is,  then,  no  new  treatment.    It  is 


an  old  treatment  systematized  and  provided 
with  a  new  name.    It  is  useful  for 

Bruises  or  Contusions. — We  have  here , 
first,  pain  ;  later,  swelling  and  some  increase 
in  the  local  temperature.  The  "bump  "  feels 
hot  to  the  hand.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
redness  ;  or  later,  a  purplish,  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish discoloration.  The  first  pain  of  a 
bruise  is  produced  from  the  direct  violence 
done  by  the  blow  to  the  nerve-ends.  It  is 
not  due  to  any  change  in  the  part  struck. 
This  pain,  while  referred  to  the  part  injured, 
is  not  really  felt  there,  but  in  the  brain,  to 
which  the  nerve  has  carried  its  message.  By 
gentle  friction  over  the  bruised  part  we  can 
send  other  messages  or  impulses  up  to  the 
same  nerve-center  which  will  attract  its  at- 
tention away  from  the  first  painful  impres- 
sion. This  is  exactly  what  we  try  to  do 
when  we  run  so  quickly  in  response  to  the 
cry  which  announces  the  injury.  Many  times 
a  little  gentle  friction  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  bring  healing  and  peace.  At  other 
times,  however,  even  under  our  fingers  a 
"  bump  "  rises,  and  we  have  a  distinct  swell- 
ing which  is  itself  painful  to  the  touch.  This 


Fig.  2. — Effleurage  of  the  Neck. 


second  variety  of  pain  is  directly  connected 
with  the  swelling,  and  is  due  to  the  pressure 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  nerve-filaments  of 
the  part. 
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A  question  worth  consideration  just  here  is 
the  composition  of  the  bump.  Manifestly, 
material  has  been  added  to  the  part  since  the 
injury;  its  circumference  is  greater,  it  is  more 
bulky  than  before  the  in- 
jury. Whence  did  this 
increased  bulk  come,  and 
of  what  is  it  composed  ? 
It  is  composed  first  of 
enlarged  blood  -  vessels 
and  an  increased  blood- 
supply.  If  you  could 
have  seen  the  part  be- 
fore injury  with  a  magni- 
fying glass,  you  would 
have  observed  upon  one 
side,  perhaps,  a  great 
river,  crowded  with  what 
appeared  to  be  little 
round  boats,  which  pass- 
-EFFLEURAGEed  slowly  but  steadily  on; 
Neck.—  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  field  under  inspection 
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the  same  queer-looking 
disks,  but  moving  in  jerks,  as  though  forced 
by  a  pump.  Great  waves  would  appear 
in  this  stream,  and  yet  the  countless  fleet 
would  be  whirled  onward  without  any 
evidence  of  shipwreck.  Crossing  the  field 
and  intersecting  in  all  directions,  there 
would  be  seen  smaller  streams  or  rivu- 
lets, only  wide  enough  to  receive  a  single 
vessel,  which  proceeded  with  difficulty,  stop- 
ping now  and  again  as  though  to  unload  or 
to  determine  its  bearings ;  yet  its  course, 
however  crooked,  always  away  from  the 
jerking  current  and  toward  the  slower  stream 
which  it  finally  entered.  The  same  arrange- 
ment would  be  repeated  wherever  you  shifted 
your  glass.  The  broad,  slow  streams  are 
veins  ;  the  turbulent,  pulsating  currents,  arte- 
ries ;  the  smaller  streams,  capillaries ;  their 
contents  are  blood,  and  the  countless  fleet 
are  corpuscles,  or  blood-disks.  The  arteries 
carry  blood  from  the  heart ;  the  capillaries 
distribute  this  blood  to  the  tissues,  and  the 
veins  collect  and  return  it  to  the  heart. 


Now,  look  again  after  the  injury,  when 
swelling  and  redness  have  commenced  to  ap- 
pear. The  artery  is  dilated  to  twice  its 
former  diameter  and  is  filled  to  distention. 
The  capillaries  are  crowded.  Where  before 
one  or  two  corpuscles  pursued  their  winding 
way  the  canal  is  now  choked  by  a  throng 
of  corpuscles  so  that  forward  motion  is  im- 
possible. 

This  is  what  has  happened  :  The  artery  is 
guarded  by  little  circular  muscle-fibers  which 
narrow  its  diameter.  These,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  act  as  sluice-gates  and  prevent 
an  extraordinary  afflux  of  blood.  By  their 
rhythmic  vermicular  contraction,  too,  they 
aid  in  the  propulsion  of  the  current.  These 
muscle-fibers,  however,  are  under  the  control 
of  sentries  in  the  shape  of  little  gray  nerve- 
cells,  situated  in  the  vessel-walls,  which  sen- 


Fig.  4. — First  Kneading  Motion. 

tries  were  so  frightened  by  the  injury  that 
they  became  demoralized  and  incapable  of 
attending  to  the  duties  of  their  position. 
Consequently,  all  along  the  line  the  muscles 
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relaxed  and  blood  continued  to  pour  in  upon 
the  already  over-supplied  part  until  stagna- 
tion resulted. 

Following  stagnation  we  may  have  the 
escape  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  giving  us  oedema  ; 
or  capillaries  may  rupture,  when  we  shall 
have  hemorrhage  or  extravasation  of  blood, 
with  the  purplish  or  greenish  discoloration 
with  which  all  are  familiar. 

The  Stroking  Motion  (Effleurag-e) 

is  capable  of  averting  this  history.  Ap- 
plied during  the  period  of  congestion,  it 
mechanically  empties  the  veins.  On  account 
of  certain  valves  in  the  veins  no  backward 
flow  can  take  place,  and  the  empty  lumen 
draws  upon  the  contents  behind  it.  If  the 
vein  be  again  and  again  emptied  the  capillary 
current  will  be  re-established ;  swelling  will 
be  lessened,  and,  when  relieved  from  tension, 
the  arteries  may  recover  their  usual  caliber, 
or,  in  other  words,  recover  their  tone. 

Where  effusion  with  oedema  has  already 
occurred,  the  stroking  motion  of  massage  is 
further  capable  of  reducing  the  swelling  by 
hastening  the  absorption  of  the  effused  mat- 
ters. It  does  this  by  accelerating  the  current 
in  the  lymphatic  system  or  the  drainage  sys- 
tem of  the  body.  Surrounding  the  elements 
of  the  tissues  are  spaces  which  contain  the 
so-called  juices  of  the  tissues.  It  is  into 
these  spaces  that  the  nutritive  portions  of  the 
blood  pass,  and  it  is  from  these  spaces  or 
eating-troughs  that  each  little  element  takes 
up  its  portion  of  food.  It  is  in  these  spaces, 
too,  that  the  water  of  oedema  and  other 
pathological  products  are  found.  Lymphatic 
capillaries  proceed  from  these  spaces ;  these 
capillaries  coalesce  and  form  larger  lymphatic 
vessels,  which  intersect  with  lymphatic  glands, 
making  many  a  way-station,  but  finally  termi- 
nating in  the  great  veins.  The  flow  in  the 
lymphatics  is  still  slower  than  that  in  the 
veins,  because  it  is  not  in  any  direct  way 
aided  by  the  heart.  The  lymphatics  also 
have  valves,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  veins, 
we  can,  by  the  stroking  movement  of  mass- 
age, mechanically  displace  their  contents 
toward  the  heart. 


The  tissues  may  be  clogged  with  excre- 
mentitious  material,  not  only  in  local  inflam- 
matory processes,  but  also  in  conditions  of 
malaise,  where,  with  a  sluggish  circulation, 
the  general  health  is  impaired,  and  in  ob- 
structive diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys  and 
other  organs.  In  these  cases  also  the  strok- 
ing motion  of  massage  will  be  of  service. 

Effleurage,  or  the  stroking  motion  of  mass- 
age, consists  in  passes  of  the  hands  from 
the  extremities  toward  the  heart.  Effleurage 
should  be  applied  with  a  firm,  deep  pressure, 
the  hand  being  well  oiled.    Where   oil  or 


Fig.  5. — First  Kneading  Motion. 


vaseline  is  objectionable,  talcum  powder  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  Unless 
some  lubricant  be  used  sufficient  force  cannot 
be  applied  without  giving  pain.  Upon  a 
large  part,  such  as  the  thigh,  both  hands 
may  be  used  simultaneously  ;  upon  smaller 
parts  only  one  hand  can  be  used,  the  other 
being  required  to  steady  the  part. 

In  using  effleurage  for  congestion  we  do 
not  work  so  much  upon  the  congested  part 
as  upon  that  above  or  internal  to  it — that  is, 
the  part  nearer  the  heart. 

For   contusions   or   other   local  injuries 
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effleurage  should  be  applied  for  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  four  to  six  times  a  day. 
Effleurage  is  the  main  element  also  in 

Massage  of  the  Neck, 

which  may  be  performed  with  the  operator 
either  in  the  front  or  in  the  rear  of  the  child. 
In  massaging  the  neck  from  behind,  the 
operator  may  stand,  the  patient  occupying 
the  sitting  position.  The  operator  then  sup- 
ports the  patient's  head  upon  her  chest,  and 
employs  both  hands  in  the  manipulation. 
In  effleurage  of  the  neck  the  operator's  hands 
should  encircle  the  neck,  excluding  the  wind- 
pipe. The  operator's  thumbs  will  thus  meet 
or  cross  at  the  spine,  while  the  finger-tips 
will  press  closely  into  the  depression  at  the 


Fig.  6. — Second  Kneading  Motion. 


side  of  the  windpipe  upon  each  side.  The 
pressure  should  be  firm,  and  the  motion 
should  be  downward  from  the  jaw  to  the 
chest.  The  object  of  effleurage  of  the  neck  is 
to  hasten  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the 
external  and  internal  jugular  veins.  The 
external  jugulars  extend  from  the  jaw  down- 
ward, just  beneath  the  skin,  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  and  can  often  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  internal  jugulars  lie  more  deeply,  near 
the  trachea,  upon  each  side.  The  external 
jugulars  convey  blood  particularly  from  the 
scalp.  The  internal  ones  receive  blood  from 
the  face,   the  mucous  membranes  of  the 


mouth,  throat,  nose  and  ear,  also  a  large 
part  of  the  return  blood  from  the  brain. 

A  second  variety  of  neck  massage  is  use- 
ful with  children  having  long,  delicate 
necks.  In  this  motion  the  operator  places 
herself  opposite  the  child,  joins  the  fingers  of 
her  hands  behind  the  spine,  and  then  with 
the  thumbs  performs  stroking  motions,  the 
motions  being  at  first  slow  and  gentle,  and 
afterwards  more  energetic.  The  thumbs  are 
thus  moved  from  the  jaw  to  the  collar-bone, 
stroking  partly  the  region  of  the  internal 
jugulars,  and  partly  the  lateral  regions  of  the 
neck.  The  collar-bone  having  been  reached, 
the  thumbs  are  lifted  and  carried  back  to 
their  starting  place  without  touching  the 
neck. 

Sometimes  this  close  pressure  over  the 
internal  jugulars  will  cause  cough.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  pass  the  thumbs  or 
fingers  alternately  down  one  side  and  then 
the  other.  The  windpipe  will  be  thus  simply 
displaced  without  compression. 

Neck  massage  may  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  headache  from  congestion,  in  a 
number  of  other  brain  affections,  in  tonsilitis, 
and  in  catarrhs  of  the  nose,  throat  and  ear. 
Under  a  physician's  direction  it  may  some- 
times be  used  also  for  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands.  I  speak  thus  hesitatingly  in 
regard  to  these  enlarged  glands  because  in 
many  instances  it  is  undesirable  to  "  scatter  " 
these  lumps,  on  account  of  more  or  less 
harmful  matters  which  they  may  contain. 
Always,  therefore,  have  a  physician's  advice 
in  regard  to  them. 

I  have  described  the  stroking  motion  or 
effleurage  first,  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant motion  connected  with  massage,  and 
also  because  it  is  the  easiest  to  apply.  No 
special  skill  is  required  to  encircle  the  limb 
with  your  well-oiled  fingers  and  carry  your 
hand  upward  or  downward  between  the 
extremity  and  the  trunk.  Simple  repetition  of 
this  motion  constitutes  effleurage,  and  this  is 
all  that  there  is  to  it.  The  stroking  motions 
of  neck  massage  similarly  present  no  diffi- 
culty. Any  one  with  soft,  warm  hands  can 
perform  these  motions. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  the  kneading 
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motions  of  massage,  or  the  motions  of  mas- 
sage proper.  To  perform  these  motions  will 
require  special  practice  and  skill. 

The  First  Kneading  Motion. 

The  first  is  a  circular  motion  performed 
with  the  thumb  or  forefinger,  the  pressure 
being  directly  downward  toward  the  bone. 
In  this  motion  do  not  move  the  hands  upon 
the  skin,  but  move  the  finger  with  the  skin 
upon  the  underlying  part.  This  is  very 
important.    Friction  is  no  part  of  this  motion. 

The  Second  Kneading:  Motion. 

The  second  kneading  motion  is  obtained 
by  compressing  the  part  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  two  or  three  fingers.  This 
motion  is  applied  to  muscles  or  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  body.  The  motion  itself  is  a 
squeeze.  You  squeeze  the  muscle  precisely 
as  the  bulb  of  the  Davidson's  syringe  is 
squeezed.  It  is  customary  to  make  three  or 
four  or  a  half-dozen  of  these  motions;  to 
vary  this  motion  by  effleurage  from  one  joint 
to  the  next ;  then  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
hand  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  repeat  the 
series  of  kneading  motions,  repeat  the 
effleurage,  and  so  on. 

This  motion  is  used  upon  small  parts, 
such  as  the  forearm,  and  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  kneading  motions  upon  the 
child's  small  limbs.  The  alternation  with 
the  stroking  motion  is  essential  to  the  best 
result,  the  order  being,  massage  one,  two, 
three,  four  ;  effleurage  ;  massage,  etc. 

The  coinbination  of  these  two  motions 
with  effleurage  gives  us  an  effective  form  of 
massage  for  use  in 

Muscular  Weakness  or  Club-foot. — Used 
for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  applied  twice  daily 
for  fifteen  minutes  each  time.  Almond  or 
sweet  oil  will  be  preferable  to  vaseline  for  a 
lubricant,  as,  being  already  fluid,  further 
liquefaction  abstracts  less  heat.  Even 
adults  will  often  complain  that  vaseline 
makes  them  feel  cold. 

The  Third  Kneading:  Motion. 

A  third  kneading  motion  is  applied  upon 
larger  parts,  such  as  the  thigh  or  trunk. 
In  this  motion  apply  the  hand  as  in  Fig.  7, 


being  careful  not  to  indent  the  flesh  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  This  motion  is  not 
a  pinching,  but  also  simply  a  squeezing  or 
grasping  maneuver,  the  hand  embracing  so 
far  as  possible  all  of  the  tissues  down  to  the 
bone.  This  motion  is  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment of  constipation  in  young  children,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  this  treatment  place 
the  fingers  under  the  back  and  carry  the 
thumbs  well  up  into  the  notch  under  the  breast- 
bone. With  the  hands  in  this  position  knead 
the  abdomen  with  a  firm  but  very  gentle 
motion,  giving  to  the  application  five  min- 
utes once  or  twice  a  day.  Should  diarrhoea 
result  from  the  treatment,  the  manipulation 
has  been  unnecessarily  harsh.  In  massage 
of  the  abdomen  the  motions  should  be  slow, 


Fig.  7. — Third  Kneading  Motion. 


and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  abrupt- 
ness in  the  alternations.  The  pressure 
should  gradually  increase  and  then  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  force. 

To  Give  General  Massagre  to  a  Baby. 

Have  the  room  very  warm.  A  warm  bath 
should  have  been  first  given  quickly  but  with 
the  utmost  gentleness.  Then  cover  the  child 
with  a  blanket,  and  have  within  the  blanket 
a  flannel-covered,  hot-water  bag.  These 
special  precautions  are  directed  against  the 
chilling  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  oil. 
I  In  these  cases  we  almost  invariably  use  cod- 
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liver  oil  or  almond  oil,  for  its  nutritive  effect 
by  absorption  through  the  skin. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  child,  place  at  a 
convenient  distance  the  saucer  of  oil.  Ap- 
ply it,  however,  sparingly  ;  you  gain  nothing 
by  deluging  the  child  with  oil ;  a  little  upon 
your  fingers  to  make  them  slip  easily  will  be 
all  that  will  be  absorbed.  Then  take  out  one 
little  arm  and  gently  manipulate  every  part, 
using  as  required  the  first  and  second  knead- 
ing motions,  and  alternate  both  with  effleur- 
age.  Rapidly  pass  in  the  same  way  over 
the  four  extremities,  and  last  knead  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  and  back  with  the  second 
kneading  motion,  finishing -with  a  brisk  fric- 


Fig.  8. — Third  Kneading  Motion. 


tion  over  the  spine.  The  application  of  mass- 
age to  the  abdomen  in  such  a  case  would 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
and  should  always  be  made  with  extreme 
gentleness.  Not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  should  be  occupied  with  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  the  utmost  care  must  be 
used  both  at  the  time  and  subsequently  to 
prevent  chill. 

Rubbing  with  alcohol  will  be  suggested, 
or  half  alcohol  or  whisky  and  oil.    I  can 


almost  hear  these  suggestions;  they  are 
always  made  when  the  subject  of  massage 
comes  up.  If  your  object  is  to  escape  chill- 
ing, do  not  use  alcohol  in  any  form.  Alco- 
hol and  whisky  both  evaporate  rapidly  and 
leave  the  skin  cool.  In  a  case  where  you 
need  not  use  oil,  or  in  which  oil  is  not  well 
borne,  use  talcum  powder.  With  its  use 
your  hands  will  slip  easily,  your  manipula- 
tions will  not  hurt  the  little  invalid,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  chilling  of  the  surface  so 
common  with  oil  will  be  avoided. 

Systematic  Applications  of  Massage  to  the 
Whole  Body 

are  desirable  in  cases  of  general  muscular 
weakness,  to  favor  convalescence  after  acute 
illnesses,  in  rickets,  and  where,  for  any  other 
reason,  ordinary  exercise  is  not  taken.  Mass- 
age is  useful  for  babies  where,  after  pro- 
longed stomach  or  bowel  trouble,  recovery  is 
slow.  I  will  refer  to  the  case  of  a  little  girl 
of  one  year  who  had  been  ill  all  summer  with 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  so  that  her  weight 
was  reduced  to  nj  pounds,  and  she  would 
lie  in  one  position  all  day,  apparently  unable 
to  move.  Massage  commenced  to  be  used 
daily  with  inunctions  of  cod-liver  oil.  The 
appetite  increased,  and  gradually  the  limbs 
began  to  be  moved,  and  after  one  month  of 
the  treatment  the  child  could  stand  alone. 

In  another  case,  that  of  a  little  boy  of  one 
year,  there  had  been  diarrhoea  lasting  all 
summer,  reducing  the  weight  to  thirteen 
pounds.  Massage  and  oil  inunctions  were 
commenced,  and  within  two  months  the 
weight  had  increased  to  seventeen  pounds 
and  the  child  could  stand  alone. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  cases  in  this 
paper  ;  we  give  these  two  instances  simply  as 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  massage  in 
marasmic  conditions.  This  value,  we  think, 
can  scarcely  be  overstated. 

Rickets. — In  using  massage  for  rickets,  the 
peculiar  tenderness  of  the  body  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Very  great  improvement 
may,  however,  be  obtained  by  gentle  patience, 
even  in  these  cases.  The  child  will  probably 
be  larger  than  the  one  we  have  just  described  ; 
he  will  lie  upon  a  bed  or  couch.  Do  not 
undress   this   sensitive  child  altogether  at 
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once,  and  keep  all  the  parts  except  the  one 
upon  which  you  are  working  well  covered. 
Employ  the  same  motions  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  varying  them  with 

Passive  Movements 

at  the  joints.  These  are  simply  the  natural 
motions  of  the  part.  The  fingers  are 
"  wor  ked  "  back  and  forth,  the  hands  back 
and  forth,  etc.  A  half-hour  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  complete  both  the  massage  and  the 
passive  gymnastics  in  such  a  case.  Once 
daily  will  be  sufficient  for  the  application, 
unless  after  it  the  child  seem  very  much 
fatigued,  when  the  lower  extremities  and 
abdomen  may  be  manipulated  in  one  part  of 
the  day,  and  the  upper  extremities  and  back 


in  another,  fifteen  minutes  being  given  to  each 
application. 

The  convalescent  from  fever  or  other  con- 
ditions will  be,  perhaps,  a  still  older  child, 
and  massage  in  this  case  will  scarcely  differ 
from  that  in  the  adult.  More  frequent  use 
can  be  made  of  the  third  kneading  motion, 
and  a  whole  hour  may  not  be  too  much  for 
the  application.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
extreme  gentleness  must  still  be  used. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  pain  by  any  of 
these  manipulations.  A  little  pain  and  fright 
is  capable  of  thwarting  your  best-directed 
efforts.  It  is  better  to  "  play  at  massage" 
for  a  few  times,  until  you  have  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  little  patient,  rather  than 
by  precipitancy  to  forfeit  any  chance  of  benefit. 


MALARIA,  AND  ITS  MANIFESTATIONS  IN  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD.— II. 

BY  C.  L.  DODGE,  M.D.,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


The  Remittent  Form. 

THE  symptoms  of  remittent  fever  vary 
greatly  in  different  cases ;  some  are 
much  more  severe  than  others.  The  chill  is 
often  wanting,  the  child  merely  complains  of 
feeling  cold.  The  fever  soon  follows,  becoming 
almost  continuous  with  slight  exacerbations 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  The  pulse  is 
rapid,  120  to  140  beats  per  minute  ;  the  cheeks 
are  usually  flushed,  sometims  a  bright  scar- 
let, and  the  temperature  is  high,  from  102  to 
104  or  105  degrees  Fahr.  The  child,  if  old 
enough,  complains  of  pains  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  often  vomits  more  or  less  bilious 
matter ;  the  tongue  is  coated  and  the  breath 
is  foul.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  the 
urine  scanty  and  high  colored.  There  is 
great  thirst,  causing  the  child  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  water,  which  is  often  regurgi- 
tated as  soon  as  swallowed.  Loss  of  appetite, 
and  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  are  common  symp- 
toms. In  severe  cases  delirium  is  present, 
especially  on  waking.  Gastric  symptoms, 
such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  sometimes  per- 
sist for  several  days.  Relapses  are  common 
after  the  lapse  of  five  to  seven  days. 


From  intermittent  fever  remittent  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  almost  continuous  fever. 
It  remits,  abates,  but  does  not  intermit  or 
cease  for  a  time.  "  The  symptoms  grow  and 
decline  :  they  do  not  appear  and  disappear." 

The  Cong-estive  Form. 

Congestive  fever  is  a  malignant,  destruc- 
tive type  of  malarial  fever,  which  differs  from 
the  simple  or  ordinary  variety  only  in  degree. 
It  may  be  either  of  the  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent form.  The  attacks  are  of  the  tertian  or 
quotidian  type.  It  is  often  preventable,  and 
many  lives  are  saved  by  prompt,  efficient  treat- 
ment. In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  diseases.  The  suddenness 
with  which  it  overwhelms  a  patient  gives  it 
additional  terrors.  One  paroxysm  is  almost 
certain  to  be  followed  by  another,  and  unless 
relief  be  promptly  given,  the  patient  soon 
sinks  and  dies.  Fortunately,  this  is  a  disease 
where  medical  skill  avails  if  it  be  not  deferred 
too  long.  Perhaps  in  no  other  disease  of 
equal  gravity  are  the  results  of  prompt  treat- 
ment more  conspicuous. 

Congestive  fever  is  not  so  rare  in  infancy 
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and  childhood  as  is   commonly  supposed, 
at  least  in  malarial  districts.    Many  so- 
called    cases    of    convulsions,  congestion 
of  the  brain,  etc.,  in  young  children  are 
in  fact  congestive  chills.    The  symptoms 
obviously  will  vary  according  to  the  organs 
chiefly  affected.    There  are  three  principal 
varieties.    The  gastric  form,  in  which  there 
are  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging ;  intense 
thirst ;  weak  pulse  and  frequent  and  great 
restlessness.    The  face,  hands  and  feet  are 
pale  and  cold ;  the   features  shrunken.  A 
fatal  paroxysm  sometimes  lasts  but  a  few 
hours.    The  thoracic  variety  of  the  malady 
is  often  combined  with  the  one  just  described. 
The  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  caused  by  the  intense  congestion 
of  the  lungs.    The  cerebral  variety  is  caused 
by  congestion  of  the  brain.    The  attack  is 
ushered  in  by  convulsions  or  coma.  Some- 
times a  convulsion  is  the  first  symptom  to 
attract  attention.    The  temperature  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  be  high ;  this, 
perhaps,  will  be  all  that  can  be  positively- 
ascertained.    At  other  times  the  parents  may- 
have  considered  the  child  slightly  indisposed, 
but  not  sufficiently  ill  to  require  medical 
treatment.    The  convulsions  mav  recur  one 
after  another,  and  the  child  die  in  the  first 
attack.     At   other  times   the  convulsions 
gradually  diminish  in  severity,  the  extremities 
growr  warmer,  the  temperature  declines,  con- 
sciousness is  restored,  and  the  little  patient 
seems  almost  well.    The  next  day  the  attack 
returns  weaker  or  stronger,  usually  the  latter, 
and  the  case  terminates  fatally.    Or  the 
paroxysm  takes  the  form  of  coma,  the  child 
seems  drowsy  and  cannot  be  roused,  the  face 
is  dull,  and  either  flushed  or  livid  ;  the  pulse  is 
slow  and  full.    The  sleep  deepens,  the  sleep 
from  which  there  is  no  waking,  and  death 
comes  to  claim  his  own.    This  last  variety  is 
the  one  most  frequently  met  with  in  very 
young  children. 

Congestive  fever  is  a  very  dangerous 
disease  in  adults,  but  it  is  doubly  so  in  young 
children  for  various  reasons.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  recognize  it  early  in  them, 
and  they  are  often  unable  to  throw  off  the 
poison  of  the  first  attack  as  adults  frequently 


succeed  in  doing.  Then  the  obscurity  of 
diagnosis  often  prevents  our  resort  to  such 
heroic  treatment  with  babies  as  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  adopting  with  adults. 

Contrast  with  other  Diseases. 

Typical  typhoid  fever  can  hardly  be  con- 
fused with  typical  malarial  fever ;  but  in  the 
first  week  of  fever  the  cleverest  practitioners 
often  hesitate  to  make  a  decided  diagnosis. 
And  it  is  of  little  importance  except  that  the 
stools  of  typhoid  fever,  whether  loose  or 
otherwise,  should  be  disinfected.  It  is  there- 
fore wise  to  disinfect  in  any  doubtful  case. 

Scarlet  fever  in  the  beginning  has  many- 
points  of  resemblance  to  beginning  malarial 
fever.  Both  are  acute;  both  are  diseases 
ushered  in  with  chilly  feelings  or  a  chill.  In 
both  we  have  high  temperature,  rapid  pulse 
and  a  coated  tongue ;  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  frequent  in  both,  but  we  have  only  to 
wait  twenty-four  hours  to  be  able  to  give  a 
positive  opinion,  as  the  eruption  of  scarlet 
fever  appears  on  the  second  day.* 

There  is  perhaps  no  affection  for  which 
malaria  is  more  frequently-  mistaken  than 
the  alleged  "worm  fever."  This  classical 
disorder  is  the  first  to  suggest  itself  to  the 
minds  of  many  venerable  old  ladies  when- 
ever a  young  child  is  sick.  The  symp- 
toms supposed  to  indicate  this  condition, 
in  addition  to  the  feverishness,  are  colic 
pains,  impaired  appetite,  itching  of  the 
nose,  offensive  breath,  disturbed  sleep,  etc. 
Now,  all  of  these  may  be  and  frequently  are 
present  in  simple  malarial  fever,  and  I  have 
known  cases  of  malaria  with  high  fever  to  be 
neglected,  and  allowed  to  run  on  for  two 
weeks  or  more  in  the  belief  that  it  was  only 
"worm  fever,"  which  were  promptly  relieved 
by  a  few  doses  of  quinine. 

Treatment. 

Preventive  Measures. — It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  removal  from  a  malarious 
locality  is  the  surest  way  of  avoiding  infection. 

*  I  mention  this,  as  I  have  known  cases  where  scarlet 
fever  was  diagnosticated  on  the  first  day  as  malaria, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  family  and  the 
chagrin  of  the  doctor. 
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For  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  this  advice 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Unfortunately  but 
few  can  do  this.  What  in  these  circum- 
stances can  be  done  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  poison  into  the  system  ?  First, 
avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air ;  keep  the 
children  in  the  house  from  sundown  to  sunrise, 
and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  damp  have  a  fire, 
an  open  blazing  one  if  possible.  Observe 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking ;  avoid 
excesses  of  all  kinds,  as  over  fatigue,  etc. 
Young  children  should  not  be  allowed  to 
play  in  the  hot  sun;  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  they  should  be  kept  in  the  shade.  It 
is  always  safer  to  sleep  in  an  upper  story 
than  on  the  ground  floor ;  this  is  a  matter 
of  experience  and  is  not  mere  theory. 
Places  where  excavating  is  being  done,  as 
putting  down  sewers,  building  railroads, 
reservoirs,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Medicinal. — Quinine  is  the  sovereign 
remedy  against  the  manifestations  of  mala- 
ria. A  host  of  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended to  take  the  place  of  this  one,  but  we 
have  always  come  back  to  it.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  giving  the  quinine  several  hours 
before  the  expected  paroxysm.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  begin  with  the  medicine  during  the 
sweating  stage.  This  is  specially  important 
in  the  quotidian  form,  as  the  interval  is  so 
short. 

The  administration  of  this  drug  to  chil- 
dren is  no  easy  matter.  As  is  well  known, 
it  is  extremely  bitter.  There  is  no  method 
known  by  which  its  taste  can  be  effectually 
disguised,  that  is,  where  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  drug  is  employed  to  be  of  any  service. 
The  various  preparations  professing  to  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  quinine  and  still 
having  a  pleasant  taste,  are  always  open  to 
suspicion.  The  alleged  amount  of  quinine 
is  not  there.  For  older  children,  various  ex- 
pedients may  be  resorted  to,  as  sugar  or 
gelatine  coated  pills,  capsules  or  wafers,  all 
of  which  are  perfectly  tasteless.  For  infants 
and  very  young  children,  however,  other 
means  have  to  be  devised.  The  best  way  to 
mask  the  bitterness  of  quinine  is  to  give  it  in 
a  mixture  of  licorice  and  syrup  as  prepared 


by  the  apothecary.  The  only  trouble  here  is 
that  a  large  quantity  of  the  mixture  will 
cover  over  the  taste  of  only  a  small  amount  of 
quinine.  The  best  we  can  do  in  these  cases 
is  to  repeat  the  dose  more  frequently. 

The  quantity  of  quinine  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  especially  with  children.  For  a 
child  under  one  year  of  age,  one  grain  of 
quinine,  repeated  every  two  hours,  is  usually 
sufficient.  Over  this  age,  from  two  grains 
upward  may  be  given,  according  to  the  age. 
Four  or  five  doses  should  be  given,  when  the 
medicine  may  be  suspended,  to  be  resumed 
again  about  four  hours  before  the  next 
paroxysm — that  is,  the  chill — is  expected. 
In  the  quotidian  variety,  the  chances  are  that 
the  paroxysm,  usually  less  severe,  will  recur 
the  following  day.  In  the  tertian  variety, 
the  chances  are  against  a  return,  if  sufficient 
quinine  has  been  taken. 

Many  children  cannot  bear  quinine  upon 
their  stomachs.  They  swallow  it  readily,  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  down  it  is  vomited  ;  their 
stomachs  will  not  retain  it.  When  the 
stomach  absolutely  rejects  it,  it  can  be  admin- 
istered by  the  rectum  or  by  the  skin.  The 
hypodermic  injection  of  quinine  is  necessary 
when  all  other  methods  fail,  or  where  it  is 
desirable  to  get  the  effect  of  the  medicine  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  in  the  congestive  form. 

Relapses. 

The  prevention  of  relapses  is  an  important 
matter.  These  usually  come  on  the  seventh, 
fourteenth  and  twenty-first  days,  and  some 
physicians  advise  that  full  doses  of  quinine 
be  given  at  these  stated  periods ;  I  prefer  to 
give  small  doses,  appropriate  to  the  age,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  first  attack  is  broken  up. 

In  the  remittent  form,  the  treatment  is 
more  complicated ;  these  cases  should  al- 
ways be  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
physician,  who  will  be  able  to  combat  the 
various  symptoms  as  they  arise,  as  different 
cases  vary  greatly  in  severity. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  at- 
tempt to  outline  the  treatment  of  so  grave  a 
disorder  as  congestive  fever. 


THE  BABY'S  MIND:  STUDIES  IN  INFANT 
PSYCHOLOGY.— IV. 


BY  ELIZABETH  STOW  BROWN,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ATTENTION  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  volition.  It  is  a  late  and  slow- 
development  (though  a  suggestion  of  it  ap- 
pears as  early  as  two  months),  which  ex- 
plains much  of  the  indecision  of  a  child's 
will.  The  primary  characteristics  of  atten- 
tion are  a  muscular  and  nervous  tension  ;  the 
child  stops,  is  motionless,  almost  breathless- 
Attention  is  shown  in  sensibility  to  sights 
and  sounds,  and  has  a  direct  relation  to 
nervous  sensibility.  A  child  whom  Perez 
observed,  forty-five  days  old,  followed  with 
his  eyes  a  doll  dressed  in  blue.  At  two 
months  colors  were  still  the  strongest  quality 
to  fix  attention.  Attention  to  sounds  is  well 
illustrated  by  Tiedeman's  child,  who,  at  two 
months,  was  crying  violently  one  night.  He 
could  not  be  stopped  by  soothing  words ; 
when  his  father  began  to  scold  him  in  a 
severe  tone,  immediately  his  crying  ceased. 
Taine's  child  at  two  and  a  half  months 
heard  her  grandmother's  voice  and  turned 
her  head  in  that  direction.  The  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulty  of  attention  in  young 
children,  and  the  legitimate  modes  of  culti- 
vating it  and  holding  it,  are  of  immense  im- 
portance in  educational  psychology. 

In  the  study  of  the  sentiments,  fear  is  of 
special  interest.  Darwin  has  seen  a  child 
exhibit  fear  at  three  weeks  of  age.  He  at- 
tributes fear  felt  in  the  zoological  gardens  at 
the  sight  of  large  animals  "  to  the  hereditary 
effects  of  real  dangers  and  abject  supersti- 
tions which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  savage 
life."  Others  have  thought  that  this  fear  has 
its  foundation  in  a  sense  of  comparison. 
Fear  of  falling  is  manifested  in  the  first  efforts 
at  walking.  Fear  is  aroused  more  easily  by 
sounds  than  by  sights.    Locke  and  Rousseau 


differ  from  Darwin  in  thinking  that  fear  is  a 
sentiment  derived  from  experience,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  startling  impressions  does 
not  become  developed. 

Baby  L  and  Baby  J  are  reported  to  have 
never  shown  signs  of  fear.  Since  I  began  to 
observe  upon  this  point,  I  have  found  it  to 
be  a  nearly  constant  fact,  that  the  children 
who  are  guarded  from  terrors  and  surrounded 
by  tenderness,  rarely  know  what  fear  is  till 
they  begin  to  seek  experience  on  their  own 
account. 

Anger,  irritability  and  impulsiveness  are 
characteristics  of  inferior  races.  These  senti- 
ments, as  seen  in  the  child,  suggest  his  an- 
cestry. Jealousy  and  sympathy  show  fre- 
quently in  the  second  year.  Curiosity  in  the 
little  child  is  the  hunger  of  his  mind — just 
as  imperative  as  the  demand  for  bodily 
nutrition — the  craving  for  fresh  sensations. 
For  it  is  from  his  store  of  sense-impres- 
sions that  the  higher  faculties  draw  their 
material  to  work  upon. 

We  come  now  to  the  development  of  self- 
consciousness,  or  the  Ego.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  discuss  the  philosophical  problem 
of  the  nature  of  self-consciousness  (that  may 
be  left  to  the  speculative  philosophers),  but 
merely  to  speak  of  the  genesis  of  the  Ego. 

In  the  young  child,  the  Ego,  his  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  personality,  is  difficult  to 
define  or  to  study  from  its  evidences.  "  In 
the  opinion  of  Wundt  the  most  important  of 
all  conditions  to  the  genesis  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  given  by  the  muscular  sense  in  acts 
of  voluntary  movement."  A  child,  like  one 
of  the  lower  animals,  must  learn  to  distinguish 
its  own  members,  and  then  its  whole  body 
from  all  other  surrounding  objects.  Later 
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the  child  will  associate  its  own  organism 
with  its  own  mental  states.  Romanes  believes 
that  up  to  the  time  when  a  child  begins  to 
speak  it  has  no  true  or  introspective  conscious- 
ness of  self.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  consciousness  of  self  bursts  upon  the 
individual  suddenly,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
Wundt  gives  instances  where  such  a  memory 
of  that  moment  has  persisted,  and  relates 
that  such  was  his  own  experience.  In 
Wundt's  case,  the  event  which  was  connected 
with  the  sudden  birth  of  self-consciousness, 
consisted  in  rolling  down  stairs  into  a  cellar ; 
'•  an  event,"  Romanes  comments,  "  which 
was  no  doubt  well  calculated  forcibly  to  im- 
press upon  infant  consciousness  that  it  was 
itself  and  nobody  else." 

Physical  self-consciousness  begins  with 
recognition  of  the  hand  and  then  of  the  foot, 
because  these  are  the  most  mobile  parts  of 
the  body.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
Froebel's  designation  of  the  attainment  of 
the  equilibrium  of  standing  as  the  "  physi- 
cal finding  of  self."  It  is  agreed  that  com- 
plete consciousness  of  personality  cannot 
precede  retentive  memory,  and  very  few  per- 
sons can  be  found  whose  memory  goes  back 
of  the  age  of  two  years.  Consciousness  of  per- 
sonality therefore  comes  at  some  time  in  the 
third  year. 

The  habit  of  children  when  they  begin  to 
talk,  of  speaking  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person,  has  aroused  considerable  discussion. 
Preyer  and  Perez  both  think  that  this  fact 
does  not  warrant  the  assertion  that  this  is  an 
evidence  that  they  are  not  yet  detached  from 
external  objectivity.  Baby  L,  at  two  years, 
still  speaks  of  himself  as  "  Baby  "  in  ordinary 
converse  ;  but  in  case  of  great  desire  or  fear, 
he  says  "/want  it,"  "/go,"  or"  /  afraid." 
The  "  I  "  seems  to  come  when  he  wants  to 
"  rally  all  his  force,"  as  his  mother  expresses 
it.  In  his  twenty-second  month  he  first  used 
"  me." 

Memory  is  not  a  purely  intellectual  faculty, 
but  a  property  inherent  in  everything  and 
especially  everything  that  lives,  to  retain  a 
trace  of  all  impressions  received.  Hereditary 
reflex  movements  or  instinctive  movements 
are  hereditary  memory.    Bagehot  expresses 


it  :  "  Each  nerve  has  a  sort  of  memory  of  its 
past  life,  is  trained  or  not  trained,  dulled  or 
quickened,  as  the  case  may  be."  Memory  is 
not  retentive,  so  as  to  yield  reminiscences 
before  two  years  of  age,  though  occasion- 
ally a  well-authenticated  instance  arises  of 
memory  of  events  antedating  that  age. 
Memory  is  by  no  means  a  faculty  to  be  de- 
spised. It  is  essential  to  all  intellectual  life. 
Some  one  says  "  all  great  men  have  had 
great  memories." 

Reasoning,  association  of  ideas  (in  com- 
parison, combination  and  analysis)  must  have 
its  evidences  carefully  looked  for.  The  reason- 
ing of  children  is  of  a  very  primitive  sort. 
Often  it  is  the  most  elementary  sort  of  dis- 
crimination and  classification.  In  time,  by 
growth  and  practice  in  comparison,  combina- 
tion and  analysis,  the  individual  arrives  at 
those  "  analogies  common  to  the  species, 
general  similarities,  and  universal  judgments," 
which  constitute  what  is  called  "  common 
sense  "  or  "  reason." 

Spencer  calls  association  of  ideas  "  integra- 
tion of  the  sensations."  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  when  association  of  ideas  first  begins. 
Associations  are  gradually  formed  between 
the  different  perceptions,  visual,  muscular, 
motive,  auditive  or  tactile,  by  means  of  the 
associated  fibers  which  connect  the  various 
parts  of  the  brain.  Darwin  noticed  associa- 
tion of  ideas  in  his'  child  at  five  months. 
"  As  soon  as  his  hat  and  cloak  were  put  on, 
he  became  very  cross  if  not  taken  out  at 
once."  Taine's  child  did  the  same  at  ten 
months. 

The  actions  of  infants  with  a  mirror  are 
very  interesting,  illustrating  very  prettily  the 
association  of  ideas.  Baby  F  at  eight  months 
was  brought  to  a  mirror  for  the  first  time.  I 
will  quote  from  my  record :  "  The  child 
regards  himself  with  wonder  (expressed  by 
wide-opened  eyes  and  immobility).  He  sees 
me  in  the  glass ;  turns  and  then  again  and 
again  compares  image  with  original.  His 
mother  comes  in  ;  he  sees  her  image  before  he 
is  aware  that  she  has  entered.  He  recognizes 
her,  smiles  and  receives  an  answering  smile, 
Creeps  towards  the  mother's  image,  holding 
out  his   hands  and   smiling.    The  mother 
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speaks.  He  turns  quickly  to  where  she 
stands,  not  caring  again  for  the  image,  or 
apparently  thinking  more  about  it.  On  being 
shown  a  hand-glass,  regards  his  image  with 
interest,  smiles,  tries  to  catch  his  image. 
Puts  his  hand  on  the  glass,  tries  to  take  hold 
of  the  image's  hand.  Turns  the  glass  over 
(as  the  anthropoid  apes  do,  according  to 
Darwin)  and  looks  up  in  wonder  at  the 
result." 

Of  the  same  child,  two  weeks  later  :  "  On 
being  given  the  hand-glass,  did  the  same 
as  before,  but  his  expression  showed 
less  wonder  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
He  is  confronted  with  a  larger  mirror  in 
which  he  sees  himself,  his  mother  and  me. 
He  smiles  at  himself,  with  no  expression  of 
wonder  at  the  image.  He  compares  repeat- 
edly the  images  of  his  mother  and  myself 
with  the  original  as  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion." 

The  same  child  at  this  age,  eight  and  a 
half  months,  executed  a  rather  remarkable 
act  of  combined  imitation  and  association. 
His  mother  had  just  been  raking  the  fire  in 
the  stove.  She  had  laid  down  the  poker  and 
had  gone  away.  The  baby  had  watched  the 
procedure  with  great  interest.  After  a  time, 
he  crept  to  the  poker,  seized  it  and  put  it  into 
the  stove  (or  rather  the  ash-pan)  and  poked 
it  back  and  forth  as  he  had  seen  his  mother 
do.  This  was  done  with  evidently  great  satis- 
faction, while  he  chuckled  gleefully  to  himself. 

Another  mirror  observation,  differing  a  lit- 
tle from  the  one  just  given,  was  of  a  child  of 
eleven  months,  who  could  walk.    A  glass  set 


in  a  frame  stood  upon  the  floor.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  child  had  seen  a  mirror. 
The  baby  walked  up  to  the  glass,  put  out  his 
hand  to  touch  the  image,  and  started  back 
surprised.  He  sees  my  reflection  in  the  glass, 
when  but  a  moment  before  he  had  seen  me 
behind  him.  He  turns  around  to  look  at 
me — turns  again  to  the  glass  with  a  puzzled, 
troubled  expression.  He  stoops  to  pick  up 
something,  and  looks  up  startled  to  see  the 
image  doing  the  same.  He  lifts  up  his  skirts 
and  looks  in  wonder  to  see  the  image  again 
imitate  him.  He  gazes  intently  at  his  image, 
and  says  "Babee!"with  rising  inflection. 
Catching  sight  of  my  image  he  greets  me 
with  his  characteristic  attempt  at  "  Doctor." 
After  a  long  gaze  again  at  the  glass,  he 
turns  and  goes  round  behind  it.  He  returns 
and  does  the  same  again.  (Dogs  do  the 
same  with  a  mirror.)  Then  he  seems  weary 
of  the  puzzle  and  turns  his  attention  to  other 
objects. 

Baby  J,  at  five  months,  when  he  heard  the 
steam  cars  rumbling  in  the  distance,  knew  at 
which  window  of  his  nursery  to  look  for  them 
as  they  passed. 

It  is  believed  that  all  the  different  com- 
binations of  associations  possible  can  be 
i  found  foreshadowed  in  a  child  of  six  or  seven 
|  months.  A  faint  idea  of  the  relations  of 
sequence  (which  is  the  principle  of  the  idea 
of  time)  may  be  observed.  A  dim  sugges- 
tion of  the  idea  of  time  is  found  in  the  "  sup- 
posed instinct  which  causes  even  very  young 
animals  to  know  the  hours  of  their  masters' 
meals." 


LAST  YEAR'S  BABY. 


BY  HARRIET  ELLIOT. 


THE  first  real  sorrow,  or  divinely  appointed  dis- 
cipline, comes  to  most  children  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  make  room  for  the  new  baby  ; 
and  the  circumstance  is  one  which  claims  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelligence  comes 
the  knowledge  of  appreciation,  which  is  so  dear 
to  us  all  through  life.    The  babe  of  a  few  weeks 


old,  to  whom  language  is  an  unsolved  mystery, 
smiles  in  response  to  a  loving  word  or  gesture,  as 
if  reading  the  soul  by  instinct.  Love  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  heritage  of  every  child  that  is  born  into 
the  world,  and  mother-love  which  is  concentrated 
upon  helpless  infancy  creates  for  it  a  place  which 
no  other  can  occupy. 

Hitherto  no  one  has  disputed  the  baby's  rights. 
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He  nestles  close  to  his  mother's  heart,  with  his 
head  upon  her  bosom,  and,  little  tyrant  that  he  is, 
makes  every  one  yield  to  his  wishes.  Older  and 
wiser  heads  listen  to  his  unreasoning  commands, 
and  humor  him  because  he  is  the  baby  and  knows 
no  better.  But  a  day  comes  when  the  claims  of 
a  new  baby  are  urgent,  and  he  looks  with  jealous 
eyes  upon  the  little  intruder  about  whom  every- 
body is  making  such  a  fuss.  Self-sacrifice  is  a 
virtue  unknown  to  him,  and  to  be  forced  to  re- 
linquish his  peculiar  privileges  is  a  trying  ordeal, 
often  made  still  harder  by  unthinking  people  who 
seem  to  find  amusement  in  witnessing  his  fits  of 
jealousy. 

Walking  along  the  street  one  day  I  saw  a  baby- 
carriage  which  I  recognized  as  belonging  to  one 
of  my  neighbors,  and  stopping  the  nurse,  I  peeped 
into  the  folds  of  a  soft  white  shawl,  remarking, 
"  So  this  is  the  new  baby,"  but  before  I  could 
comment  upon  its  appearance  the  clear  tones  of  a 
childish  voice  rang  out,  "This  is  me,  too,"  and  a 
wee  tot  came  into  view.  He  was  last  year's  baby 
and  ought  to  have  been  in  the  carriage,  for  his 
little  legs  were  far  from  steady,  and  he  could  only 
walk  with  safety  while  he  held  on  to  his  nurse's 
apron.  But  it  was  not  this  that  touched  me.  It 
was  the  thought  that  he  was  just  beginning  to 
learn  a  lesson  which  is  hard  for  us  all,  and  never 
perfectly  learned  ;  for  as  years  roll  over  us  and 
we  become,  as  it  were,  accustomed  to  neglect,  \ 
our  hearts  still  prompt  us  to  say,  "  This  is  me, 
too."  As  I  kissed  his  chubby  face  I  wished  that 
I  could  make  the  lesson  easy  for  him. 

There  is  no  use  in  reasoning  with  a  child  of 
such  tender  years.  It  is  impossible  even  to  find 
language  in  which  to  make  one's  self  intelligible. 
We  can  only  appeal  to  what  he  knows,  and  by 
means  of  his  little  knowledge  rouse  those  better  I 


feelings— that  God-like  spark  which  is  in  every 
human  heart. 

I  knew  a  little  child  who  was  very  jealous  of  a 
baby  cousin,  but  with  a  generous  impulse  came 
one  day  and  tried  to  put  her  rattle  in  the  baby's 
hands,  looking  at  me  in  wonder  when  she  saw- 
that  the  infant  made  no  effort  to  retain  it.  Then 
I  showed  her  how  very  small  and  weak  the  baby's 
hands  were,  and  how  helpless  her  condition  was 
compared  to  her  own.  A  few  days  later  I  found 
her  standing  by  the  cot  saying  in  a  mournful  tone 
"  Poor  baby,  tan't  walk,  got  no  teef,  tan't  do  any- 
sing. "  I  saw  then  that  she  had  begun  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  baby.  This  was  the  first  step. 
The  next  was  to  show  her  that  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  do  something  for  it.  She  could  bring 
the  soap  and  towel  at  bathing  time,  and  warm  the 
flannels  near  the  fire,  and  if  Baby  cried  during 
the  tedious  process,  she  could  please  her  better 
than  anyone  else,  often  by  performing  strange 
antics  or  shaking  some  bright  object  before  her 
eyes.  In  this  way  the  little  one  began  to  feel  her 
own  importance,  and  Baby  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  jealousy,  but  her  own  little  life  was 
made  brighter  by  its  presence. 

The  subject  is  one  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  mother;  for  surely  there  is  nothing  more 
sad  than  the  thought  of  a  little  child  enduring  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  which,  if  not  cured  in  time,  will 
poison  the  channel  of  life.  Talk  to  the  children 
about  the  little  stranger  who  is  coming,  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  give  him  a  loving  reception ; 
and,  when  he  comes,  make  them  understand  that 
they  are  not  defrauded  of  their  rights,  but  pro- 
moted in  the  household — that  the  new  arrival  is 
their  baby  as  well  as  ours.  The  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  responsibility  has  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  even  a  very  young  child. 
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THE  MOTHERS'  PARLIAMENT. 


— Last  evening,  as  I  walked 
"When  and  How  along  one  of  the  quiet  streets 
do  We  Educate  1  where  people  of  more  than 

average  means  and  culture 
live,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  picturesque 
group  of  bright,  active  children  from  three  years 
old  upward,  playing  on  the  sidewalk.  As  is 
always  the  case  where  there  are  children  of  any 
grade  or  condition,  the  scene  was  full  of  interest; 
for  one  cannot  forget  that  the  coming  man  or 
woman  lies  in  every  child,  and  that,  in  every 
group  of  children,  is  the  society  of  thirty  years 
hence — good  or  not,  as  we  make  it.  And  I  said 
to  myself,  "  Here  is  promise  !  These  children  look 
as  if  they  were  understood  and  wisely  cared  for." 
And,  probably,  they  are  exceptionally  favored 
children.  The  parents  would  say,  and  think  they 
said  it  intelligently,  that  the  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  nation  lies  in  education,  and  we 
are,  therefore,  justified  in  making  it  compulsory. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  education  ?  And,  as 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  as  citizens,  how  do  we 
relate  ourselves  to  this  very  correct  theory  ?  What 
foundation  do  we  lay,  theoretically  or  practically, 
for  securing  the  high  ideal  we  all  have  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  complete  education  ?  Our  inconsistencies 
are,  indeed,  many  in  this  respect,  and  grave 
enough  to  make  all  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  the  lives  of  these  children  who  are 
supposed  to  be  so  entirely  educated  at  the  public 
schools. 

On  the  evening  mentioned,  I  saw  an  illustration 
of  the  preparation  we  give  that  may  be  dupli- 
cated, in  spirit,  in  every  street  in  the  city.  An 
hour  later  I  returned  through  the  same  street  and 
lingered  a  few  minutes  with  a  friend  opposite 
where  I  had  seen  the  children  at  play.  It  had 
been  very  warm,  and  through  the  open  windows 
I  could  hear  the  children  fretting  with  the  oppres- 
sive heat  as  they  were  being  put  to  bed  by  their 
nurses.  The  fathers  and  mothers  were  on  the 
steps  and  sidewalk  struggling  with  the  heat,  as 
were  the  little  ones  upstairs.  One  little  girl  of  two 
or  three  refused  to  be  quieted  by  the  nurse,  and 
the  mother  called  up  to  her  to  "bring  Tilliedown 
and  put  her  in  the  cellar  if  she  did  not  stop  cry- 
ing." Here  were  three  mistakes,  and  one 
sentence  expressed  them  all.  There  was  entire 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  child's  discomfort  ; 


there  was  delegating  authority  to  a  servant,  and 
threatening  (which  is  never  wise  discipline)  a 
cruel  punishment.  And  probably  there  was  an 
untruth,  for  the  mother  could  not  have  meant  to 
put  the  child  in  the  cellar  at  all. 

Scarcely  five  minutes  had  passed  when  anotlur 
mother  called  up  to  her  baby  of  three  who  had 
failed  to  go  to  sleep:  "Mary,  there  is  a  police- 
man down  here  and  he  wants  to  know  what  that 
dreadful  noise  is  !"  There  was  silence  immedi- 
ately, but  at  what  a  cost  to  mother  and  child  ! 
Each  of  these  mothers  was  educating  her  child 
to  put  no  confidence  in  her  statements,  and  this 
education  was  the  more  emphatic  and  dangerous 
because  it  was  entering  unconsciously  into  the 
growing  life. 

Later,  when  the  full-grown  plant  of  disobedi- 
ence confronts  these  mothers,  they  will  murmur 
at  this  "  degenerate  age  "  and  wonder  at  the  in-' 
fluenceof  "  bad  companions."  Perhaps  they  will 
take  the  children  out  of  the  public  school  and  place 
them,  at  great  expense,  in  some  school  where  the 
"influences  are  not  so  demoralizing."  Little 
will  they  see  that  they  planted  the  tiny  seed  with 
their  own  hand,  far  back  in  the  baby  life,  and 
nourished  the  growing  plant  while  it  took  deep 
root  among  virtues  which  would  have  possessed 
the  ground  alone  but  for  this  unfortunate  plant- 
ing. And  they  will  fail  to  find,  in  any  school  in 
the  world,  an  opportunity  to  undo  these  mistakes, 
however  they  may  be  polished  over.  The  ideal 
education  must  begin  in  babyhood,  directed  by 
deep  wisdom  and  great  consecration. — A.  A'. 
ALirich,  Gtrmanloiun,  Penn. 

— Three  sturdy  little  boys  bear 
The  Earliest  Diet  witneSs  in  our  household  to 
of  Three  Promis-  . .    ,  c  „ .  „„ 

the  practical  sense  of  Baby- 
mg  Citizens.  v 

hood  s  teachings,  editorial  and 

contributed.  I  have  learned  so  much  from  the 
related  experiences  of  others  that  I  feel  justified 
in  offering  mine,  for  the  benefit  especially  of  the 
mothers  who  have  been  unable  to  nurse  their 
babies. 

My  first  baby,  a  large  vigorous  boy,  was  born 
in  July  of  an  unusually  hot  summer.  I  was  worn 
out  before  he  was  born;  we  had  no  rain  for  thir- 
teen weeks  after  his  birth,  and  the  heat,  the  ex- 
citement of  a  new  experience,  trouble  with  help. 
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and  too  great  or  too  early  effort  to  do  my  work, 
quite  prostrated  me.  I  had  no  milk  at  all.  For 
five  months  the  new  life  was  only  a  struggle  to 
maintain  itself.  No  need  to  tell  the  story;  every 
reader  of  Babyhood  knows  it.  Indigestible 
preparations  of  milk,  artificial  foods,  each  one 
"the  only  substitute  for  mother's  milk,"  fevers, 
nervousness,  sleepless  nights,  unhealthy  stools, 
convulsions,  untold  anxiety,  until  the  small  stom- 
ach accommodated  itself  at  last  to  cow's  milk. 

The  second  baby,  weighing  ten  pounds  at 
birth,  seemed  to  have  everything  in  his  favor.  I 
was  in  excellent  health,  had  no  household  cares, 
and  the  older  brother  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
mirable nurse.  I  had  a  little  milk  and  should 
probably  have  had  more,  but  the  nurse  discour- 
aged me  so  that  I  gave  up.  (That  also  is  an  oft- 
told  tale.)  Four  weeks  after  the  baby  had  ceased 
nursing,  I  could  milk  a  teaspoonful  from  my 
breasts,  so  I  was  certain  that  there  was  no  physi- 
ological reason  why  I  should  have  no  nourish- 
ment for  my  children. 

With  this  baby  we  had  even  a  more  serious 
struggle  than  with  the  first.  I  lis  life  trembled 
in  the  balance  for  two  months.  He  became  so 
emaciated  that  when  asleep  he  looked  like  a 
shriveled  little  corpse.  We  peptonized  milk,  and 
tried  a  number  of  prepared  foods.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  agree  with  him  for  a  time,  but  we  were 
forced  to  get  a  wet-nurse  by  the  failure  even  of 
that  one.    The  human  milk  saved  him. 

When  I  found  myself  pregnant  for  the  third 
time  I  determined  to  nurse  the  baby  myself. 
Everything  was  against  me.  The  two  boys  had 
the  whooping-cough  during  the  first  three  months; 
we  moved  and  went  to"  housekeeping;  weariness 
and  cares  made  my  discouragement  complete  for 
a  while.  But  I  persisted  in  my  determination. 
I  washed  and  massaged  my  breasts  night  and 
morning  and  they  enlarged  considerably.  I 
slept  much,  exercised  enough,  and  avoided  all 
unnecessary  excitement  and  exertion.  I  gave  up 
reading  anything  but  the  Christian  Union  and 
Babyhood—  I  lounged.  Then"  I  got  a  bottle  of 
nutrolactis  and  began  taking  it  as  soon  as  the 
child  was  born.  The  physician,  at  my  earnest 
request,  gave  me  chloroform  when  labor  com- 
menced. It  was  a  great  help.  I  suffered  scarcely 
at  all,  the  labor  lasted  only  about  two  hours,  and 
when  I  had  fully  regained  consciousness  I  hardly 
felt  fatigue.  The  lessening  of  the  nervous  strain 
was  surely  a  help  toward  recovery  and  a  milk 
supply.  My  milk  came  abundantly  the  second 
day,  without  fever  or  discomfort  of  any  kind. 


The  baby  is  now  nearly  nine  months  old  and 
there  is  still  plenty  of  milk.  I  took  the  nutro- 
lactis faithfully  in  spite  of  my  husband's  ridicule. 
He  says  that  I  fell  into  the  error  common  among 
women,  of  confounding  the  propter  hoc  with  the 
post  hoc.  How  much  is  due  to  the  "remedy  "  of 
course  I  cannot  tell. 

If  it  be  only  faith  that  makes  the  remedy  help- 
ful, why  then  I  think  an  efficacious  preparation 
of  faith  is  worth  at  least  its  cost.  No  one 
would  hesitate  to  try  the  bathing  and  massage, 
systematic  exercise  and  rest,  and  the  chloroform 
if  the  doctor  be  willing.  No  one  should  hesitate 
to  try  determination. 

This  "  experience  "  is  longer  than  I  meant  to 
make  it.  May  it  bear  encouragement  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length. — J.  E.  J?.,  Delaware,  O. 

— To  those  interested  in  the 
Education  of  the   education  of  little  ones  who 
Deaf.  cannot  hear,  let  me  recom- 

mend certain  pamphlets 
which  have  been  to  me  of  great  use  with  my 
child:  "Practical  Hints  to  Parents  Concerning 
the  Preliminary  Home-training  of  Young  Deaf 
Children,"  by  Joseph  C.  Gordon;  "Upon  a 
Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  a  very  Young 
Congenitally  Deaf  Child,"  by  Dr.  Alexander  G. 
Bell;  and,  by  the  same  author,  "Reading  as  a 
Means  of  Teaching  Language  to  a  Deaf  Child." 
All  these  articles  are  published  by  Gibson  &  Bros., 
Washington,  D.  C. — C.  S.  C,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

■ — I  was  interested  in  seeing 
An  Embryo  Rail-  tne  drawings  of  a  little  child 
road  President,    in   the    August  number  of 
Babyhood,  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  to  send  one  of  my  little  boy's  pro- 
ductions, made  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a 
half.    He  is  pasionately  fond  of  everything  con- 
nected with  railroads,  and  never  draws  anything 
but  trains  and  engines.    He  has  drawn  them  ever 
since  he  was  three  years  old. — M.  L.,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 

— I  was  much  interested  in 
The  Consideration  Mrs.  H.  P.  B.'s  "  Urgent  Ap- 
Due  Educated  and  y,  in  Babyhood  of  Aug- 
ust,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
she  represents  one  class  and  I 
another  which  need  and  desire  to  be  reconciled, 
as  it  were,  the  one  to  the  other. 

I  think  I  can  appreciate  her  situation,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  so  difficult  for  her  and  ladies 
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similarly  situated  to  find  intelligent  help  as  she 
imagines,  if  only  some  way  could  be  devised  to 
bring  one  class  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

A  year  ago  I  advertised  in  two  leading  papers 
for  such  a  position  as  she  mentions,  feeling  that  I 
had  natural  aptitude  and  inclination  for  just  such 
employment,  but  evidently  no  one  desired  intelli- 
gent help  in  the  nursery.  From  the  answers  I 
received,  I  should  judge  the  ladies  thought  it 
was  only  some  inferior  personage  who  would 
advertise  for  such  a  situation,  and  they  intended 
to  treat  her  accordingly.  Not  that  I  am  at  all 
inclined  to  take  offence  at  anything  of  the  kind, 
for  I  sincerely  believe  in  any  employee  knowing 
his  or  her  place  and  keeping  it,  and  faithfully  and 
nobly  discharging  the  duties  which  pertain  thereto 
regardless  of  seeming  slights.  But  when  a  young 
lady  shows  herself  the  equal  in  education  and 
attainments  to  the  members  of  a  family,  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  be  treated  as  an  inferior 
simply  because  she  is  hired  to  take  care  of  a  child. 
Of  course,  however,  any  girl  or  woman  of  refine- 
ment and  wisdom  who  accepts  such  a  position 
will  not  attempt  to  overstep  her  privileges,  for  it 
is  an  established  fact  that  the  people  of  innate  re- 
finement are  the  last  ones  to  resent  any  seeming 
slights  to  their  equality. 

I  think  Mrs.  H.  P.  B.  has  struck  the  key-note 
to  the  solving  of  this  problem  :  "If  she  shows 
herself  to  be  an  equal  she  will  be  treated  as  such." 
I  have  seen  similar  appeals  in  other  papers  re- 
cently, and  it  only  remains  for  the  girls  to  re- 
spond to  these  offers  of  homes  and  good  salaries, 
if  they  can  be  brought  to  their  notice. 

The  class  I  represent  is  this :  I  am  a  college 
girl,  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment,  but  none  the  less 


in  earnest  in  whatever  work  I  undertake.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  earning  my  own  living,  prob- 
ably by  teaching.  While  unusually  fond  of  this 
pursuit,  I  dread  the  nervous  strain  which  years 
of  it  would  undoubtedly  bring,  and  I  think  with 
pleasure  of  a  position  in  a  good  family  where  I 
could  have  the  care  and  training  of  one  or  more  chil- 
dren, and  feel  a  living  and  loving  interest  in  them. 
I  presume  that  many  a  college  girl  could  be  found 
who  feels  the  same  way,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  say  that  many  an  anxious  and  invalid 
mother  would  pay  almost  anything  to  feel  that 
her  child  was  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
could  be  trusted  and  who  would  take  a  personal 
and  intelligent  interest  in  her  child's  welfare. 

It  seems  that  a  class  of  nursery  governesses  is 
what  is  needed,  and  they  would  probably  soon 
be  recruited  from  our  colleges  and  corps  of  teach- 
ers were  they  to  be  assured  of  kind  treatment, 
some  freedom,  and  a  good  salary.  The  "gov- 
erness "  ought  to  be  emphasized;  for  teachers  feel 
free  in  this  sense,  that  they  have  absolute  control 
over  their  scholars  while  they  are  under  their 
tuition.  Naturally  a  young  lady  who  has  been 
taught  to  think  does  not  like  to  be  governed  by  a 
child  simply  because  the  mother  has  failed  to  give 
her  full  control  over  the  child  during  the  hours 
she  spends  with  it. 

Certainly  an  educated  girl  imbued  with  a  love 
for  children,  guided  by  the  ideas  advanced  in 
Babyhood  and  watched  over  by  a  wise  and  lov- 
ing mother,  can  not  err  very  greatly  in  the  care 
and  training  of  a  child,  and  I  imagine  that  many 
a  lady  would  hail  with  delight  such  a  treasure  in 
the  nursery,  and  many  a  girl  would  rejoice  in 
the  charge  thus  intrusted  to  her. — L.  C,  Iowa. 


BABY'S  WARDROBE. 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gertrude  suit  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  a  little  more  closely  fitting 
to  the  body,  would  be  as  admirably  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  children  of  two  and  three  years  of  age 
as  to  those  of  infancy.  The  lightness,  the  free- 
dom from  bands  and  buttons,  the  perfectly  equal 
covering  from  neck  to  ankles,  are  recommenda- 
tions which  careful  mothers  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate.   Of  the  under  flannel  garment,  the  woolen 


shirt  and  drawers  will  take  the  place;  then  should 
come  the  whole  flannel  garment  ;  then  one  of 
cambric,  to  protect  the  flannel  from  unnecessary 
soil;  and,  after  that,  the  frock,  which  maybe  of 
any  desirable  shape  and  style. 

As  the  shops  are  not  yet  wise  enough  to  sell 
ready-make  Gertrude  suits  for  little  babies,  it  is 
hardly  probable  they  will,  at  present,  furnish 
them  for  growing  children;  but  those  mothers 
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who  already  have  the  Gertrude  patterns  can  easily 
enlarge  and  modify  them  for  the  use  of  the  bigger 
babies. 

Rubbers. 

Rubber  overshoes  may  be  obtained  for  even  the 
tiniest  toddlers,  nowadays,  so  that  the  question  of 
getting  the  babies  out-of-doors  on  their  feet,  in  the 
early  hours  of  this  period  of  heavy  morning  dews, 
is  somewhat  simplified.  Rubbers  are  not  every- 
thing desirable  ;  but  for  temporary  service  they 
are  better  than  damp  feet,  or  shoes  so  heavy  as  to 
be  as  tiresome  as  they  are  protective  to  very  ten- 
der little  feet. 

Autumn  Hats. 

"Three-piece"  caps  of  cloth,  to  match  the 
coat,  finished  with  a  single  cord  on  the  edge,  and 
a  half-inch  niching  of  white  lace,  are  still  the 
favorite  headgear  for  cool  days.  But  for  those 
who  prefer  muslin  caps  a  set  of  detachable  linings, 
suited  to  varying  temperature,  beginning  with 
one  of  a  single  thickness  of  India  Surah  silk,  an- 
other of  two  thicknesses  of  silk  with  an  inter-layer 
of  flannel,  and  a  third  with  wool-wadding  in  place 
of  the  flannel,  adapts  them  to  all  except  extremely 
cold  weather. 

Bibs. 

Fine  huck-a-back  towels,  cut  in  two,  shaped  for 
the  neck,  and  tied  with  strings,  make  more  ser- 
viceable feeding  bibs  than  those  coming  for  the 
purpose,  as  they  do  not  easily  wet  through,  and 
are  large  enough  to  protect  the  entire  front  of 
the  frock. 

Underdrawers. 

When,  at  this  season,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
put  aside  diapers  and  substitute  drawers,  merino 
underdrawers  should  be  included  in  the  change; 
as  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  warmth 
between  the  many  thicknesses  of  the  diaper  and 
the  single  one  of  cotton  drawers.  Merino  drawers, 
small  enough  for  almost  any  baby  in  short  clothes, 
are  obtainable  at  all  the  leading  shops  where  infant 
wear  is  kept. 

Perambulator  Wear. 

Every  baby  in  short  clothes  ought  to  possess  at 
least  one  long  woolen  cloak  to  be  worn  in  the 
baby  carriage,  where  it  can  be  much  better  pro- 
tected from  draughts  and  sudden  chilling  by  the 
continuing  skirts  of  a  long  cloak,  than  by  any 
wrapping  in  blankets.  Eider-down  cloth  in  suit- 
able colors  is  excellent  for  this  purpose;  for  while 
it  is  thick,  it  is  also  very  soft  and  pliable,  and 
"  tucks  in  "  in  a  very  comfortable  and  comforting 
way  for  the  baby. 


Outfit  for  Our  Eighteen  Months  Child. 

We  have  received  the  following  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  inquiry  of  "V."  in  our  last  issue: 


I  should  consider  the  following  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  wardrobe  of  an  eighteen  months 
child: 

Diapers,  according  to  child's  habits. 

2  Knit  wool  bands. 

4  Pairs  woolen  stockings. 

5  Pairs  cotton  stockings. 
4  Woolen  shirts. 

4  Gauze  shirts. 

3  Pairs  infants'  woolen  drawers. 

6  Pairs  cotton  drawers. 

3  or  4  Cotton  underwaists,with  2  rows  of  buttons. 
3  Long  cotton  flannel  nightgowns,  with  drawing 

strings  in  hem. 
3  or  4  Cotton  nightgowns. 
2  or  3  flannel  petticoats  for  day  wear. 

2  Long  flannel  petticoats  for  night  wear. 

3  or  4  Cotton  petticoats. 

2  Flannel  princess  dresses,  to  be  worn  under  the 

white  muslin  dress. 
8  White  dresses. 

i  Cheese-cloth  wrapper,  lightly  wadded. 

I  Unlined  flannel  coat,  with  sleeves  reaching  to 

ankles. 
I  Wadded  cloak  for  winter. 

i  Light  sacque,  cape,  or  shawl  for  quite  warm 
weather. 

I  Muslin  bonnet,  I  wadded  hood,  and  I  of  inter- 
mediate warmth. 

My  own  preference  for  winter  cloak  for  eighteen 
months  child  is  a  warm  circular,  reaching  con- 
siderably below  the  feet,  and  with  no  arm  open- 
ings. A  child  of  that  age  is  not  expected  to 
walk  out  in  the  winter,  and  my  children  never 
objected  to  having  their  hands  under  cover. 

For  a  boy  of  eighteen  months  I  prefer  gingham 
and  chambery  dresses  (four  were  enough  for  my 
boy),  with  one  or  two  handsome  ones  for  "best." 
And  even  for  my  little  girl,  I  laid  aside  the  white 
dresses  in  cold  weather  and  used  wine-colored 
ladies'  cloth,  of  which  one  is  enough  for  every- 
day wear ;  and  for  best  a  return  to  white,  with  the 
flannel  underdress,  or  another  colored  flannel  or 
cashmere. 

The  infants'  wool  drawers  above  referred  to 
are  simply  legs  woven  separately;  and  we  dis- 
pense with  bands  as  soon  as  complete  drawers 
buttoning  to  a  waist  are  assumed,  as  then  no 
draughts  can  blow  up  under  a  loose  shirt,  taking 
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care,  of  course,  to  drop  no  article  of  clothing  in 
the  midst  of  cold  weather.  E.  W.  D. 

Racine,  Wis. 


I  send  a  list  of  clothing  for  a  baby  of  eighteen 
months,  based  upon  what  I  have  found  sufficient 
for  my  own  children  in  the  climate  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  environs. 

For  Winter. 
4  Warm  undershirts. 
6  Nightgowns. 
4  Underwaists. 

6  Pairs  woolen  underdrawers  (a  special  sort  is 

prepared  for  infants). 
12  Pairs  white  drawers. 

8  Pairs  stockings. 

4  Flannel  petticoats. 

8  White  petticoats. 
12  Dresses. 

3  or  4  Wool  sacques. 

2  Coats. 

2  Hoods. 

2  Pairs  knit  drawers  and  leggings  in  one. 
With  my  youngest  child  I  substituted  princess 
slips  of  canton  flannel  for  the  white  petticoats, 
trimming  them  prettily  at  the  bottom  and  using 
the  same  number.  The  sacques  are  essential  for 
use  in  extremely  cold  weather  or  when  the  child 


is  taken  about  the  house.  One  of  the  outdoor 
suits  should  be  decidedly  warmer  than  the  other, 
as  our  winter  temperature  varies  from  50  degrees 
to  zero.  A  child  is  much  more  comfortable  and 
less  apt  to  take  cold,  if  the  heavier  wraps  can  be 
changed  for  lighter  but  still  warm  woolen  gar- 
ments,  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  thermometer 
rises  over  40  degrees.  Part  of  the  dresses  should 
be  made  of  pretty  pink  and  blue  chambery,  as 
such  stuffs  are  stronger  and  less  easily  soiled  than 
fine  white  dresses,  in  playing  about  the  nursery. 

For  Summer 

more  clothing  is  required ;  frocks  are  quickly 
soiled  in  the  outdoor  life,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
will  not  be  too  many.  Two  sets  of  undershirts 
should  be  provided,  one  thin  but  high-necked 
and  long-sleeved,  the  other  leaving  neck  and 
arms  bare  for  hot  days.  Coats  and  sacques  of 
various  weights,  hats  for  sun,  and  a  cap  for  cool 
mornings  and  evenings.  White  pique  makes  use- 
ful summer  coats,  also  the  wash  flannels.  In  go- 
ing to  mountain  or  seashore  be  sure  to  take  a 
pair  of  the  knit  leggings  and  a  really  warm  coat. 
If  short  socks  are  worn  in  the  hot  weather  long 
stockings  should  also  be  provided  for  cool  and 
rainy  spells.  T.  B.  C. 

Philadelphia. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


QUESTIONS  OF  DIET. 

Digestive  Difficulties  of  a  Nursing  Infant. 

To  the  Editor  ^ BABYHOOD: 

(1)  Since  my  baby  was  about  four  months  old,  he 
has  had  undigested  curds  in  his  movements.  Usu- 
ally the  color  is  good,  though  sometimes  green  or 
brown,  mixed  with  slimy  and  frothy  matter.  He  has 
three  to  six  movements  a  day,  and  between  often 
slightly  soils  his  napkins.  The  trouble  commenced 
early  in  June  in  the  city.  My  doctor  said  the  cause 
was  profuse  perspiration,  which  weakened  the 
juices  of  the  stomach,  and  gave  me  a  prescription  to 
correct  that — something  containing  a  little  castor 
oil  and  a  heavy  white  precipitate.  That  seems  to 
do  little  good,  and  I  think  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  for  the  trouble.  We  came  to  the  country  the 
middle  of  June  and  are  located  in  a  cool,  breezy 
spot. 

I  have  read  the  six  numbers  of  Babyhood  in  my 


possession,  and  have  failed  to  find  such  a  case, 
especially  because  with  my  baby  there  is  almost 
never  any  regurgitation  or  sourness.  He  weighed 
6  pounds  at  birth,  doubled  his  weight  in  ten  weeks; 
at  three  months  weighed  14  pounds,  and  now  at  six 
months  one  week  19  pounds,  the  last  weight  in  his 
clothes.  His  flesh  is  hard  and  he  seems  perfectly 
well. 

He  has  always  required  a  great  deal  of  care,  not 
being  willing  to  lie  or  sit  long  without  attention. 
I  nurse  him  once  in  three  hours  in  the  daytime  and 
at  night  when  he  wakes,  usually  at  midnight  and 
in  the  early  morning.  If  I  rouse  him  to  nurse  when 
I  retire,  he  wakes  just  as  often.  He  seldom  stays 
asleep  when  put  to  bed,  requiring  to  be  taken  up 
and  soothed  once  or  twice.  He  wakes  and  cries  out 
always  as  if  frightened.  He  cut  two  teeth  when  five 
and  a  half  months  old,  at  an  interval  of  ten  days.  He 
wore  short  cotton  socks  until  lately  ;  now  has  long, 
fleece-lined  ones.    I  give  all  the  data  I  think  bear- 
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ing  on  the  case,  hoping  Babyhood  can  ease  a  young 
mother's  anxiety. 

(2)  "Grandmothers"  say  loose  bowels,  when 
teething,  carry  off  fever.    Are  they  correct  ? 

Maplewood,  N.  /.  Subscriber. 

(1)  Briefly  the  condition  is  this:  The  child  has 
gained  weight  satisfactorily,  and  to  you  seems  to 
be  in  sound  condition  except  for  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  bowels.  This  latter  seems  to  be  indi- 
cative of  undigested  albumenoids  (curds),  which 
sometimes  cause  enough  irritation  of  mucous  mem- 
brane to  produce  the  slime  in  the  discharges;  and 
the  frothy  matter  suggests  some  fermentation. 

Such  cases  are  common  enough.  While  the 
nourishment  is  from  the  breast  only,  it  is  not  easy 
to  change  the  quality  of  the  food.  When  the  milk 
can  be  carefully  analyzed  by  a  skillful  chemist,  if 
any  error  of  composition  is  detected  it  may  some- 
times be  corrected  by  changing  the  mother's  food 
or  habits.  This  is  the  best  way,  but  practically 
the  line  of  treatment  in  most  cases  has  to  be 
applied  to  the  child's  digestion.  And  this  is  be- 
yond domestic  practice,  requiring  quite  a  little 
attention  to  details  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
attendant,  as  they  are  rather  complicated. 

(2)  No,  they  are  not  correct.  The  fact  which 
they  probably  are  in  a  blind  way  trying  to  state 
is,  that  if  there  is  in  the  intestinal  canal  a  lot  of 
foul  undigested  matter  it  might  produce  a  septic 
fever  if  lett  there.  If  it  is  purged  away  that  kind 
of  fever  may  be  avoided.  But  the  two  conditions 
have  no  necessary  relation,  and  if  the  digestion  of 
a  teething  child  is  properly  looked  to  probably 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  will  occur.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  teething  is  a 
natural  process,  and  that  disturbances  of  one  sort 
or  another  should  not  be  considered  as  "  natural," 
but  be  watched  and  corrected  if  important. 


Small  Appetite  and  Bad  Breath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  can  I  do  for  my  fourteen-months-old  baby 
who  is  evidently  losing  her  appetite  for  milk?  She 
has  four  teeth  and  was  weaned  at  a  year  old,  having 
almost  since  birth  received  two  bottles  of  diluted 
cows'  milk  daily,  besides  the  breast.  Since  weaning 
she  has  been  given  three  bottles  lately,  diluted  with 
barley  gruel;  and  twice  a  day  she  was  given  milk  in 
a  cup — the  bottle  being  retained  because  she  took  so 
much  more  in  this  way — but  six  ounces  is  all  I  can 
ever  make  her  take  at  a  feeding  from  the  bottle, 
and  much  less  from  the  cup.  Eight  ounces  is  what 
Babyhood  advises  for  a  meal  for  a  child  of  this  age. 
Her  digestion  seems  good,  as  indicated  by  the  color 
of  her  stools,  though  her  tongue  has  been  slightly 
coated  for  a  week  or  two,  and  there  is  a  slight  indi- 
cation of  bad  breath;  these,  of  course,  meaning  indi- 
gestion, which  I  am  anxious  to  correct.  I  saw  meat 
juice  advised  once  daily,  but  being  so  far  from 
town  (eighteen  miles)  the  fresh  meat  could  not  be 


had  as  often  as  desirable,  so  I  kept  up  the  milk 
diet  with  the  aforementioned  result. 

Will  diluted  beef  extract  be  beneficial,  used  in- 
stead of  meat  juice?         Matilda  M.  Bissell. 

Big  Springs,  Tex. 

It  is  probable  that  the  condition  denoted  by 
loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue  and  bad  breath 
could  be  removed  by  a  little  medicine.  We  can 
hardly  prescribe  on  the  slender  array  of  facts 
before  us,  but  probably  if  you  can  get  some  fluid 
extract  of  hydrastis  (a  strong  bitter),  five  drops  of 
it  in  water  three  times  a  day,  half  an  hour  before 
eating,  would  improve  the  condition. 

She  takes  in  her  three  bottles  about  18  ounces 
of  liquid  —milk  and  barley  gruel,  proportions  not 
stated — besides  some  milk,  perhaps  6  or  8  ounces 
in  all,  from  a  cup.  This  is  certainly  much 
slighter  diet  than  most  children  of  fourteen) 
months  would  take. 

Some  beef  extracts,  Valentine's  Beef  Juice,  for 
instance,  often  are  acceptable  to  the  stomach, 
and  besides  being  somewhat  nutritious,  may 
stimulate  the  appetite  for  other  food. 


Cream  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Are  the  proportions  in  Dr.  Meigs's  formula  of 
cream  food,  in  your  May  number,  intended  for  an 
infant  in  the  first  month  ?  And  how  would  you 
increase  the  proportions  as  the  infant  gets  older  ? 

(2)  Is  the  cream  used  to  be  taken  from  milk  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  old  ?  Or  of  how  many  hours 
standing  ? 

(3)  Would  not  boiling  the  milk  and  cream  (say 
enough  for  a  day's  feeding)  in  a  covered  saucepan, 
and  then  keeping  it  in  a  covered  stone  jar,  in  a  cool 
place,  to  be  warmed  when  wanted,  be  as  good  as 
any  sterilizing  ? 

An  Interested  Subscriber. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

(1)  The  "cream  food"  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent as  nearly  as  can  artificially  be  done,  human 
milk.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  changed  in  com- 
position until  an  age  at  which  additional  or  other 
food  would  be  needed  or  desirable  for  a  suckled 
child.  The  quantity  should  be  increased  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  intervals  of  feeding  length- 
ened. A  table  of  intervals  was  suggested  in  Dr- 
Holt's  article  on  the  subject,  on  page  333  of  the 
last  volume. 

(2)  It  is  immaterial,  if  the  cream  is  sweet.  If 
mechanically  "separated"  it  is  used  as  soon  as 
received.  If  skimmed,  the  milk  must  have  stood 
until  enough  cream  has  risen  to  permit  the  skim- 
ming. 

(3)  Boiling  is  just  as  efficient  as  steaming,  for 
sterilizing,  but  the  taste  of  boiled  milk  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  some  palates.  A  good  deal  of  theo- 
retical discussion  as  to  the  comparative  effects 
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upon  the  digestibility  of  milk  of  sterilizing  and 
boiling  has  been  made  public;  but  so  far  we  have 
seen  nothing  very  decisive  in  the  way  of  experi- 
mentation. As  to  the  stone  jar,  we  may  remark 
that  whatever  vessel  you  keep  the  milk  in  after 
boiling  must  itself  have  been  previously  sterilized 
by  boiling  and  must  be  closed  air-tight.  Glass 
is  the  most  cleanly  and  easily  cleansed. 


Dilution  of  Milk  at  One  Year ;  "  One  Cow's  Milk." 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

There  are  many  interesting  points  on  diet  after 
weaning  to  be  found  in  Babyhood,  but  nothing 
exactly  suiting  our  case.  My  baby  boy  is  ten  and  a 
half  months  old,  hearty  and  healthy,  and  weighs 
nearly  25  pounds.  He  is  a  hand-fed  baby.  Has 
been  fed  on  the  top  milk  plan  until  last  month, 
when,  owing  to  warm  weather,  milkman's  milk  was 
no  longer  good.  Now  he  has  scalded  milk  from  one 
cow,  taken  just  as  it  comes.  At  present  he  has  six 
meals  a  day,  half  a  pint  each,  composed  of  one  and 
a  half  ounces  water,  two  teaspoons  of  which  are 
lime  water,  sugar  of  milk,  and  six  and  a  half  ounces 
milk.  His  bowels  are  regular,  and  he  is  perfectly 
%vell  in  every  respect.  His  six  teeth  should  have 
due  mention. 

(1)  How  much  longer  will  this  food  be  sufficient 
for  him  ? 

(2)  What  change  do  I  next  make  in  his  diet  ? 

(3)  When  cool  weather  comes  would  Babyhood 
advise  the  continued  use  of  this  one  cow's  milk,  or 
milk  procured  from  a  milkman  ?  For  a  baby  of  his 
age,  and  one  who  has  always  had  cow's  milk,  is  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  top  milk  plan  ? 

Chicago,  III.  H.  E.  H. 

(1)  The  food  would  be  adequate  if  the  quantity 
were  increased,  until  the  child  was  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months  old;  but 

(2)  When  cold  weather  comes,  say  October,  you 
may  experiment  in  increasing  the  proportion  of 
cow's  milk  slightly,  but  watching  the  result,  as, 
in  our  belief  many  more  babies  are  injured  by 
hurrying  to  more  concentrated  food  than  by  de- 
lay in  giving  it. 

(3)  On  general  principles  the  milk  of  one  cow  is 
much  more  liable  to  variations  than  is  that  of  a 
herd.  If  you  have  an  unusually  uniform  cow  you 
may  get  on.  It  is  often  said  that  the  finer  grade 
Jersey  cows  are  much  more  influenced  by  circum- 
stances which  vary  the  constituents  of  milk  than 
are  the  common  cows,  or  the  less  impressionable 
Holsteins.  It  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  top  milk  plan. 

The  Time  for  Solid  Food. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  When  my  baby,  now  almost  seven  months 
old,  was  born,  the  doctor  told  me  not  to  feed  him 
at  all  until  he  had  four  teeth;  but  he  also  said  that 
he  would  probably  have  that  many  by  the  time  he 
was  nine  months  old.  He  has  no  sign  of  any  teeth 
yet.    Would  you  recommend  feeding  him  anything 


in  case  he  should  not  have  his  four  teeth  before  he 
is  a  year  old?  As  he  wants  whatever  he  sees  any 
one  else  eating,  every  one  tells  me  that  it  is  a  sign 
that  he  needs  to  be  fed  something. 

(2)  How  old  ought  a  child  to  be  before  he  should 
eat  eggs?  Subscriber. 

Bakersfteld,  Cat. 

(1)  We  should  not  feed  him  unless  your  breast 
milk  Is  insufficient  for  him.  If  it  is  not  sufficient, 
supplement  it  with  some  preparation  of  good 
cow's  milk  — either  a  cream  food  or  diluted  top 
milk.  Better  keep  him  out  of  sight  of  people 
eating.  He  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  eat  any- 
thing solid  until  he  gets  his  first  chewing  or 
grinding  teeth. 

(2)  A  child  of  average  digestion  can  take  a 
soft-boiled  egg  at  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years  of  age. 


QUESTIONS  OF  CLOTHING. 

Winter  Flannels  ;  Keeping  Up  the  Stockings. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

(1)  In  buying  winter  flannels  shall  I  get  drawers 
too  for  a  half-year  old  baby  ?  Silk  and  wool  would 
wash  better,  or  even  all  silk  ;  are  either  as  good  as 
wool  ? 

(2)  Shall  he  wear  flannel  nightgowns  or  night- 
drawers  this  winter  ? 

(3)  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  up  a  baby's  stock- 
ings save  by  pinning  them  or  using  side  straps  ? 
Are  the  last  injurious  if  loosened  when  sleeping  ? 

Afaplewood,  N.J.  SUBSCRIBER. 

(1)  We  think  drawers  superfluous  at  that  age. 
The  shirt  fastened  down  to  the  napkin,  and  the 
long  stockings  up  to  the  same,  make  as  good  a 
cover  as  you  can  get. 

(2)  Our  preference  is  a  long  flannel  nightgown 
which  may  be  buttoned  at  the  bottom,  if  neces- 
sary, that  is,  if  he  is  restless  and  gets  his  feet  out 
of  an  ordinary  nightgown.  Let  the  garment  be 
very  wide  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  long. 

(3)  The  side  straps  are  scarcely  injurious,  but 
so  long  as  napkins  are  worn  safety  pins  seem  to 
have  the  fewer  inconveniences. 


Long  Clothes  and  Short  Clothes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

In  your  next  issue  will  you  please  enlighten  a 
"  first  baby  mother,"  at  the  same  time  convince 
scores  of  interested  friends  and  relatives,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  on  the  question  of  "  When 
shall  we  put  Baby  in  short  clothes?" 

I  am  informed  it  is  an  old  custom  to  change  a 
baby's  clothes  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  months. 
Presuming,  however,  that  the  baby  is  born  in  June, 
thus  necessitating  the  change  in  mid-winter,  this 
method  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable;  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  keep  such  a  baby  in  long  clothes 
until  spring  and  over  the  winter  would  appear  un- 
natural. What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  change  this 
September  or  October,  when  the  baby  is  three  or 
four  months  old  and  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
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or  shall  I  keep  her  in  long  clothes  over  winter  and 
spring?  Kindly  inform  a  subscriber,  and  accept 
thanks  from  H.  A.  R. 

New  York  City. 

There  is  no  particular  time  for  "short-coat- 
ing" a  baby,  except  that  at  about  a  certain  age 
the  baby  becomes  so  active  with  its  legs  that  the 
change  is  forced  upon  the  mother.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  reason  why  long  clothes  should  ever  be 
worn,  except  that  it  is  (or,  in  the  old  days  of  cold 
houses,  was)  easier  to  keep  the  feet  warm  if 
covered  with  long  clothes  than  if  with  a  blanket. 
Short  clothes  tied  at  the  bottom  with  tapes  would 
do  just  as  well,  except  for  appearance,  for  a  small 
child.  But,  really,  the  reason  for  long  clothes  is, 
first,  and  mainly,  feminine  taste;  and  secondly, 
the  already  mentioned  somewhat  greater  facility 
with  which  the  feet  are  kept  covered.  In  your 
case  we  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  chang- 
ing before  cold  weather,  adapting  the  material,  of 
course,  to  the  season. 


A  "  Short-clothes  "  Outfit. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  know  about  the  size  and  articles 
of  a  wardrobe  for  short  clothes.  F.  W.  L. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

See  answer  to  similar  question  in  last  number, 
page  309.  In  the  "Wardrobe"  department  of 
this  number  will  be  found  some  suggestions  that 
have  been  received  in  response  to  that  query. 


SUNDRY  TOPICS. 

Heating  the  Nursery. 

To  the  Editor  ^Babyhood  : 

My  nursery  is  over  the  kitchen,  but  cannot  be 
heated  from  it.  There  is  no  room  above.  We 
rent  the  house.  I  put  in  last  autumn  a  small  stove 
to  be  open  or  shut,  and  burn  either  wood  or  coal, 
but  it  sent  out  so  much  gas  and  smoke  that,  it  being 
a  warm  season,  we  seldom  used  it.  The  afternoons 
are  not  cold  enough  to  require  a  fire  in  the  room, 
but  I  must  have  some  way  of  heating  it  before  the 
baby  comes  from  her  bedroom  in  the  morning. 
The  chief  difficulty  with  the  present  stove  is  that 
the  hole  into  the  chimney  is  rather  low,  and  the 
draught  is  not  good,  especially  when  the  kitchen 
stove  is  first  lit. 

Could  I  use  a  gas  stove,  or  anything  else  that 
would  not  require  connection  with  that  bad  chim- 
ney ?  Please  tell  me  what  would  be  the  best,  and, 
incidentally,  the  least  expensive  method  of  heating 
this  room.  W.  J.  M. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  gas  stove  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  always  very 
objectionable,  because  the  products  of  combustion 
are  left  in  the  room,  and  the  air  is  more  vitiated 
by  one,  even  if  small,  than  it  would  be  by  the 
presence  of  many  persons.  If  you  can  find  any 
form  of  good  gas  heater  with  an  escape  flue  for 


fumes  it  might  do.  The  chimney  certainly  ought 
to  have  a  separate  flue  for  each  room.  Your 
nursery  stove,  in  a  properly  constructed  chimney, 
ought  to  draw  all  the  better  if  the  kitchen  fire  has 
already  warmed  the  chimney.  If  you  cannot  find 
a  stove  that  will  draw  properly,  we  think  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  carry  the  pipe  of  the  kitchen 
stove  through  the  ceiling,  and  into  the  chimney 
in  the  nursery.  In  your  mild  climate  sufficient 
heat  would  probably  be  given  off  from  the  heated 
stovepipe  for  the  needs  of  the  nursery. 


The  Beginnings  of  Stammering. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl,  just  two  years  old,  is  getting  the 
habit  of  stuttering,  that  is,  repeating  a  word, 
usually  the  first  word  of  a  sentence,  many  times, 
as  "  See-see-see-see-see  papa  coming." 

Is  this  unusual,  and  can  you  give  any  reason  for 
it?  She  has  been  talking  very  plainly  and  well  for 
three  months.  She  has  not  been  with  any  child 
who  had  the  habit.  M.  S.  R. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

If  the  repetition  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  sen- 
tences independent  of  the  nature  of  the  word,  it  is 
probably  a  stammering.  (In  the  sentence  given 
it  might  be  repetition  for  emphasis  in  calling  at- 
tention. Stammering  sometimes  occurs  as  the 
result  or  expression  of  some  error  of  health.)  It 
is  well  to  uniformly  check  the  child  when  start- 
ing, make  her  take  a  long  breath  and  begin 
again,  and  to  instruct  the  child  to  do  this  of 
her  own  motion. 

Tartar  on  the  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

Can  you  tell  me  what  will  take  off  a  kind  of  tar- 
tar or  scum  which  has  settled  near  the  gums  of  my 
baby's  teeth  ?  He  is  only  fourteen  months  old.  I 
cleanse  his  mouth  with  cold  water  every  day,  but 
this  scum  does  not  disappear,  but  seems  to  grow. 

My  oldest  child,  who  is  only  three  years  old,  has 
several  teeth  decayed,  one  right  at  the  gums;  it  seems 
as  though  the  tooth  would  break  off.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this  and  is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  save  the  teeth  ?  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  good  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  tartar  except  to  remove  it  mechanically. 
The  child  should  be  taken  directly  to  a  good  den- 
tist, who  will  do  for  him  what  is  necessary,  and 
advise  you  as  to  the  best  way  to  keep  the  decayed 
tooth  long  enough  for  it  to  do  its  duty  to  the 
tooth  that  is  to  follow  it. 


Night  Nursing;   Injury  hy  Crying. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  son  is  three-and-a-half  months  old, 
and  still  keeps  up  a  habit  of  nursing  every  two 
hours  night  and  day.    I  put  him  to  bed  at  6.30 
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o'clock,  first  giving  him  an  alcohol  sponge  bath, 
(say  two  tablespoonfuls  to  one  pint  of  warm  water), 
and  then  changeall  his  clothes,  putting  on  a  flannel 
band  and  shirt  and  flannel  nightgown. 

(1)  Can  this  habit  of  nursing  at  night  be  broken 
up  and  how? 

(2)  He  has  colic  very  badly  at  times,  and  I  have  ex- 
hausted my  remedies.  Can  you  suggest  anything 
that  is  good? 

(3)  How  long  can  a  baby  cry  and  not  injure  itself? 

(4)  Are  his  night  clothes  too  warm?  He  per- 
spires very  profusely  and  has  quite  a  harsh  cough. 

He  is  healthy  seemingly,  and  fat,  weighing  19 
pounds.  Perplexed  Mother. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Here  are  presented  frequent  feeding  night  and 
day;  perspiration,  harsh  cough,  colic,  together 
with  sufficient  if  not  excessive  fat,  and  seeming 
health. 

(1  and  2)  We  cannot  help  thinking  the  colic 
may  depend  upon  the  very  frequent  nursing. 
Such  frequent  drawing  from  the  breasts  usually 
alters  the  quality  of  the  milk,  making  it  thicker 
(that  is  richer  in  solid  constituents)  and  more  in- 
digestible. We  think  that  if  you  could  manage 
to  keep  out  of  Baby's  sight  more,  and  to  nurse 
him  every  three  hours  through  the  day  and  less 
often  at  night,  he  would  improve  in  various  ways. 
The  habit  of  night  nursing  can  only  be  broken  by 
persistent  refusal  except  at  proper  times,  giving 
him  water  to  drink  if  he  wishes  it.  The  best  way 
is  for  the  father  or  some  one  else  to  take  the  child 
for  a  few  nights  and  to  take  it  to  the  mother  at 
agreed  intervals. 

(3)  Just  how  long  a  baby  may  cry  without  in- 
juring itself  no  one  knows.  In  point  of  fact 
babies  are  very  rarely  thus  injured;  occasionally 
a  child  who  has  a  tendency  to  rupture  may  have 
the  condition  aggravated  by  crying. 

(4.)  A  flannel  night  gown  we  think  sufficient. 


Irregular  Action  of  the  Liver. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood: 

My  baby  was  born  two  years  and  four  months 
ago;  he  has  been  so  slow  in  cutting  his  teeth  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  him  any  solid  food  up  to 
this  time,  as  he  has  only  just  cut  his  second  eye- 
tooth,  and  the  stomach  teeth  are  yet  to  come.  He 
has  four  pints  of  Granum  during  the  day  and  a  little 
beef  juice  and  bread  and  butter.  I  had  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  mashed  potato,  as  it  passed  undi- 
gested. I  gave  him  rice,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
beaten  in  his  milk,  until,  this  summer  when  he  had 
trouble  with  his  liver,  I  stopped  even  that.  Even 
change  of  air  did  not  seem  to  make  his  liver 
right,  and  I  dislike  to  give  him  so  much  medicine; 
so  I  wondered  if  there  was  anything  else  he  could 
eat  that  would  do  him  good.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  give  him  oatmeal;  it  was  too  laxative  for 
him.  Can  you  suggest  anything  better  and  more 
solid?  A.  B.  M. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

If  the  form  of  indigestion  popularly  called 


"  getting  the  liver  out  of  order"  is  present  to 
any  active  degree,  judicious  medication  need  not 
be  objected  to,  and  you  should  not  be  concerned 
if  your  physician  wishes  to  treat  the  child.  This 
is  not,  however,  meant  to  be  taken  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  domestic  attempts  "  to  treat  the  liver." 

The  dietary  of  such  a  case  needs  watching  and 
adjusting  very  frequently.  The  general  princi- 
ples of  feeding  are  hinted  at  in  Dr.  Holt's  recent 
article  (reprinted  in  Nursery  Health  Tract,  No. 
2).  Practically,  we  have  frequently  found  that 
when  little  children  come  to  the  pass  your  little 
one  has,  the  resting  temporarily  from  ordinary 
diet,  and  giving  Nestle's  Food,  made  thicker 
than  for  an  infant— what  one  little  fellow  calls 
"Nestle  pudding" — is  acceptable  and  digest- 
ible.   

Good  Nourishment,  Good  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  columns 
if  there  are  any  articles  of  diet  that  a  nursing 
mother  can  eat  that  will  enable  her  little  one  to 
have  good  teeth?  Mrs.  E.  S.  L. 

Nantasket  Beach,  Mass. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  articles 
cfdiet  which  have  such  a  direct  and  specific  influ- 
ence. Whatever  food  gives  you  good  health  and 
digestion,  and  enables  you  to  furnish  the  baby 
good,  wholesome  and  digestible  milk,  will  in- 
crease the  probability  of  the  baby's  producing 
sound  teeth  from  its  own  gums.  A  well-nour- 
ished child  usually  has  good  teeth;  sickly  and 
feeble  babies  often  show  the  damage  in  teeth  a- 
well  as  in  other  tissues. 


Retarded  Increase  of  Weight, 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD: 

Our  daughter  weighed  7  pounds  at  birth,  and  at 
four  and  one-half  months  weighs  no  more  than  at 
three  months,  12  pounds.  She  is  growing  in  length 
and  strength  very  rapidly.  Is  there  anything  alarm- 
ing about  her  stationary  weight  ? 

She  sleeps  from  7  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  usually,  and  for 
two  months  has  wakened  only  for  one  meal  be- 
tween. Now  she  does  not  waken  at  all — but  more- 
over, so  arranges  her  day  naps  as  to  take  but  four 
or  five  meals  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  mother  drinks  much  hot  milk  between 
meals — would  that  account  for  the  child  wishing  so 
little  ?  And  if  her  mother's  milk  failed  to  nourish 
her  would  she  not  grow  fretful  and  sleepless  ? 

Asheville,  N.  C.  I.  I.  L. 

A  temporary  delay  in  growth  is  not  alarming, 
but  at  her  age  is  always  to  be  watched,  as 
that  period  is  usually  one  of  rapid  increase  in 
weight.  If  it  still  continues  we  should  suggest 
adjuvant  artificial  food,  e.g.,  cream  food.  The 
drinking  of  hot  milk  by  the  mother  we  think 
has  no  causative  influence  upon  the  baby's  con- 
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dition.  Lack  of  nourishment  usually  causes  fret- 
tulness,  not  always  wakefulness. 

Hydrocele. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  there  are  any  back 
numbers  of  your  magazine  in  which  I  can  learn 
something  of  hydrocele  ?  I  have  a  child  of  two 
and  a  half  years  who  has  it,  and  I  wish  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  treatment.  I  have  al- 
ready consulted  a  good  physician,  who  advises  a  sur- 
gical operation  in  the  fall.  H. 

Gambier,  0. 

Babyhood  has  not  before  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  this  difficulty,  but  the  operation  in  a 
young  child  is  generally  slight  and  it  need  not  be 
dreaded. 

Trouble  on  Marjorie's  Toes. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

Having  taken  your  valuable  magazine  for  four 
years,  I  find  myself  searching  through  the  indexes 
lor  relief  from  most  of  the  troubles  concerning  our 
little  Marjorie.  One  thing  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find,  and  that  is  a  cure  for  corns  on  her  little  toes. 
I  have  always  been  very  careful  about  her  shoes, 
that  they  should  neither  pinch  nor  rub,  and  she 
wore  moccasins  for  a  long  time.  She  is  now  three 
years  of  age,  and  on  the  little  toe  of  each  foot 
there  is  a  decided  corn,  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  Is 
there  not  a  way  that  I  can  cure  them,  so  that  she 
need  not  be  troubled  with  them  always  ? 

Oakland,  Cal.  Gertrude  C. 

There  must  be  some  mistake.  Corns  never 
come  unless  there  is  pressure  or  friction,  and 
nothing  can  permanently  cure  a  corn  so  long  as 
the  pressure  or  friction  continues.  A  shoe  may 
be  very  large  and  yet  produce  corns  because  its 
shape  is  not  right.  We  have  seen  many  mocca- 
sins of  such  faulty  shape  that  they  could  not  fail 
to  produce  irritation. 

First  of  all  revise  the  question  of  shoeing.  See 
if  the  shoe  holds  neatly  to  the  ankle  and  hinder 
part  of  the  foot;  see  next  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  toes  not  only  to  go  in  but  to  expand 
and  play  as  the  foot  is  moved.  Often  it  is  requi- 
site to  get  shoes  two  or  three  sizes  too  long  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessary  width.  In  the  fit- 
ting of  the  shoe  lies  the  whole  matter. 

The  relief  of  an  already  acquired  corn  may  be 
accomplished  best  by  first  paring,  then  applying 
to  the  surface  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  say  one 


part  to  eight  of  water,  and  after  a  day  or  two 
scraping  away  any  part  that  has  been  softened  by 
the  application,  and  repeating  this  latter  until 
the  corn  is  removed. 

The  corn  too  may  be  protected  from  friction  by 
means  of  a  plaster  with  a  hole  of  suitable  size  in 
it,  the  plaster  being  so  applied  that  the  hole  falls 
immediately  over  the  corn.  For  childrens'  feet 
these  plasters  are  best  made  extemporaneously 
from  several  layers  of  the  ordinary  adhesive  plas- 
ter to  be  found  at  drug  stores. 


Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

When  my  nurse  left  me  she  gave  some  parting  ad- 
vice, and  not  one  of  the  least  important  suggestions 
was:  "Take  Babyhood."  My  first  visit  down  town 
was  to  order  Babyhood,  and  although  it  has  only 
been  coming  since  June,  it  is  a  most  welcome  visitor. 
I  am  so  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
about  the  dear  little  ones  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  "Mothers'  Parliament"  will,  I  am  sure,  be  of 
great  assistance. 

(1)  My  baby,  not  quite  three  months  old,  has  an 
accumulation  of  matter  in  her  eyes,  particularly 
abundant  after  an  outdoor  ride.  Since  I  do  not 
nurse  her,  of  course  I  cannot  use  that  much  ap- 
plauded remedy,  mother's  milk.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  next  best?  I  used  warm  milk  and  water, 
and  also  cold,  weak  tea,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
cure  the  inflammation. 

(2)  Can  you  tell  at  what  age  I  can  put  ray  baby 
into  short  dresses  ?  F.  W.  L. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

(1)  The  child  probably  has  a  slight  conjunc- 
tivitis. Mother's  milk  is  not  a  good  application. 
Milk-and-water  is  of  no  value  (except  to  quiet  the 
mother's  impatience  while  the  eye  gets  well). 
Weak  tea  is  an  astringent  lotion,  but  usually 
inadvisable.  For  domestic  use,  without  medical 
advice,  let  no  one  pursuade  you  to  use  anything 
but  warm  water.  It  is  probable  that  a  solution  of 
boric  acid,  three  to  five  grains  to  one  ounce 
of  water,  would  be  beneficial,  but  there  may  be 
need  of  an  astringent  wash  also.  Therefore,  we 
would  advise  you  to  show  the  little  one  to  your 
physician,  and  it  will  in  the  end  be  cheaper  than 
trying  to  treat  the  eye  yourself. 

(2)  See  answer  to  "  II.  A.  R."  in  this  number, 
under  "  Questions  of  Clothing." 
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The  Treatment  of  Boys. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  concert  where  there  were 
no  reserved  seats,  two  neatly-dressed,  bright- 
faced  little  boys,  perhaps  ten  and  twelve  years 
old,  arrived  early  and  took  possession  of  two  of 
the  best  seats  in  the  house.  It  was  perfectly  proper 
that  they  should  do  this,  for  they  had  come  early 
on  purpose  to  get  good  places.  They  had  scarcely 
seated  themselves  when  an  usher  came  forward 
with  some  fashionably  dressed  ladies,  and,  look- 
ing crossly  at  the  boys,  beckoned  them  to  come  to 
him.  They  obeyed,  and  were  shown  to  other 
seats  not  nearly  so  good  as  their  original  ones, 
which  they  accepted  unmurmuringly  while  the 
ladies  were  given  the  places  from  which  the  unof- 
fending boys  had  been  ejected.  Presently,  as  the 
house  filled  up,  the  same  usher  again  made  the 
boys  give  up  their  seats  to  some  more  ladies,  and 
move  to  still  poorer  ones.  The  boys  did  not  look 
as  though  they  liked  this  treatment,  but  they 
"moved  on  :'  again  like  little  gendemen,  as  they 
were.  The  blood  of  at  lost  one  spectator  of  this 
injustice  boiled  with  indignation.  If  these  boys 
had  been  asked  to  move  again,  there  would  have 
been  at  least  one  earnest  protest  entered,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  shamed  the  bullying 
u^her.  It  would  have  been  uttered  at  the  second 
infringement  upon  their  rights  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  popular  prejudice  against  "making  a 
scene." 

A  boy  of  twelve  recently  said  to  his  mother: 
"When  we  are  on  the  ice,  mamma,  if  the  men 
want  us  to  move,  they  come  along  and  say,  as 
cross  as  they  can,  '  Move  along,  you  young  rascals  ! 
Nobody  allowed  on  that  part ! '  But  if  it  is  a  lady 
they  speak  to,  it  is  all  bow  and  smile,  and  1  Madam, 
excuse  me;  but  on  this  portion  of  the  ice  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  just  at  present;  I  am  sorry  to  disturb 
you.'  Now,  we  are  behaving  every  bit  as  well 
as  the  ladies.  They  are  real  mean  to  talk  so  to  us, 
but  they  always  do.  I  s'pose  it's  cos  we  ain't  any- 
thing but  boys." 

Doubtless  the  boys  are  somewhat  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  They  are  "trying,"  many 
times,  it  must  be  confessed.  But  who  wouldn't 
be  "trying"  when,  being  innocent,  he  is  treated 
like  a  criminal  ?  We  usually  rise,  says  a  great 
writer,  to  the  opinion  which  is  held  of  us.  If  you 
make  a  boy  leel  as  though  he  were  an  object  of 


scorn  and  suspicion,  he  will  doubtless  respond  ac- 
cordingly. If  you  treat  him,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  you  ought  to,  as  an  individual  with  rights  to  be 
respected,  with  good  intentions  to  be  honored, 
and  with  a  loving  little  soul  to  be  found  under- 
neath that  careless  mask  of  freckles  and  mud-spots 
and  slang,  ten  to  one  you  will  find  him  a  compan- 
ionable, affectionate  little  fellow,  who  will  be  as 
wax  under  your  hand.  Give  the  boys  a  chance. 
They  are  now  the  foot-ball  of  society;  they  ought 
to  be  its  friend  and  comrade,  and  they  would  be  if 
society  would  only  treat  them  as  the  poor  boys 
themselves  express  it,  "  half  way  decent." — Kate 
Upson  Clark,  in  Christian  Union. 


Her  Name. 

"  I'm  losted!    Could  you  find  me,  please?" 

Poor  little  frightened  baby! 
The  wind  had  tossed  her  golden  fleece, 
The  stones  had  scratched  her  dimpled  knees; 
I  stooped  and  lifted  her  with  ease. 

And  softly  whispered,  "Maybe. 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  my  little  maid, 

I  can't  find  you  without  it." 
"  My  name  is  Shiney-eyes,"  she  said. 
"  Yes,  but  your  last  ?"    She  shook  her  head. 
"Up  to  my  house  'ey  never  said 

A  single  fing  about  it." 

"  But,  dear,"  I  said,  "what  is  your  name?" 

"Why,  didn't  you  hear  me  tell  you? 
Dust  Shiney-eyes."    A  bright  thought  came: 
"Yes,  when  you're  good;  but  when  they  blame 
You,  little  one — is  it  just  the  same 

When  mamma  has  to  scold  you  ?" 

"  My  mamma  never  scolds,"  she  moans, 

A  little  blush  ensuing, 
"  'Cept  when  I've  been  a-frowing  stones, 
And  then  she  says  "  (the  culprit  owns), 
"  Mehitable  Sapphira  Jones, 

What  has  you  been  a-doing  ?" 
— Anna  F.  Burnham,  in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Disadvantages  of  a  Large  House. 

A  BIG  house  is  one  of  the  greediest  cormorants 
which  can  light  upon  little  income.  Backs  may 
go  threadbare  and  stomachs  may  worry  along  on 
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indifferent  fillings,  but  a  house  -will  have  things, 
though  its  occupants  go  without.  It  is  barely 
complete,  and  constantly  tempts  the  imagination 
to  flights  in  brick  and  dreams  in  lath  and  plaster. 
It  develops  annual  thirsts  for  paint  and  wall- 
paper; the  plumbing  in  it  must  be  kept  in  order 
on  pain  of  death.  Whatever  price  is  put  on  coal, 
it  has  to  be  heated  in  winter.  If  the  tenants  are 
not  rich  enough  to  hire  people  to  keep  their 
house  clean,  they  must  do  it  themselves,  for  there 
is  no  excuse  that  will  pass  among  housekeepers 
for  a  dirty  house. 

The  master  of  a  house  too  big  for  him  may  ex- 
pect to  spend  the  leisure  which  might  be  made 
intellectually  or  spiritually  profitable  in  acquiring 
or  putting  into  practice  fag  ends  of  the  arts  of  the 
plumber,  the  bell-hanger,  the  locksmith,  the  gas- 
fitter  and  the  carpenter.  Presently  he  will  know 
how  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done  in  the 
house,  except  enjoy  himseli.  He  will  learn  about 
taxes,  too,  and  water  rates.  As  for  the  mis- 
tress, she  will  be  a  slave  to  carpets  and  curtains, 
wall-papers,  painters,  and  women  who  come  in 
by  the  day  to  clean.  She  will  be  lucky  if  she 
gets  a  chance  to  say  her  prayers,  and  thrice  and 
four  times  happy  when  she  can  read  a  book  or 
visit  with  her  friends.  To  live  in  a  big  house 
may  be  a  luxury,  provided  that  one  has  a  full  set 
of  money  and  an  enthusiastic  housekeeper  in  one's 
family,  but  to  scrimp  in  a  big  house  is  a  miserable 
business. 

An  ideal  of  earthly  comfort,  so  common  that 
every  reader  must  have  seen  it,  is  to  get  a  house 
so  big  that  it  is  burdensome  to  maintain,  and  fill 
it  up  so  full  of  gimcracks  that  it  is  a  constant 
occupation  to  keep  it  in  order.  Then,  when  the 
expense  of  living  in  it  is  so  great  that  you  can't 
afford  to  go  away  and  rest  from  the  burden  of  it, 
the  situation  is  complete,  and  boarding  houses 
and  cemeteries  begin  to  yawn  for  you.  How 
many  Americans,  do  you  suppose,  out  of  the 
droves  that  flock  annually  to  Europe,  are  run- 
ning away  from  oppressive  houses  ? — Scribner  s 
Magazine. 

The  "Mother"  Tongue. 

I  wonder  if  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our 
land  consider  that  they  are  shaping  the  pronun- 
ciation and  language  of  their  children,  more  than 
dictionary,  grammar  or  teacher  ?  Children  will 
talk  in  early  lite  as  their  parents  talk,  and  the 


habit  will  cling  and  stick.  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  young  man  holding  a  fine  position,  standing 
well  in  society,  conversing  daily  with  men  and 
women  who  speak  well,  who  nevertheless  must 
watch  himself,  or  he  will  be  caught  saying 
"  pint  "  for  point,  so  frequently  did  he  hear  the 
word  in  youth,  and  other  similar  expressions.  If 
parents  clothe  their  daily  talk  in  the  best  lan- 
guage they  can  command,  and  pronounce  as 
correctly  as  they  were  taught,  taking  a  little  time 
for,  and  expending  some  thought  and  patience 
upon,  the  subject,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  sur- 
prised and  delighted  at  the  progress  made,  and 
the  purity  of  diction  brought  into  daily  use.  I 
believe  almost  every  family  in  America  may  have 
a  dictionary.  Consult  this  often,  and  the  result 
is  time  not  spent  in  vain.  If  father  and  mother 
are  careful  upon  these  points  the  children  as  a 
rule  will  be  more  careful. 

Many  mothers  will  do  well  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Arizona  schoolma'am  who  has  the  fol- 
lowing in  plain,  large  letters  upon  the  walls  of 
her  school-room  : 

"  My  scholars  must  not  pronounce  dreadful, 
dretful  ;  or  catch,  ketch  ;  or  newspaper,  noospaper  ; 
or  society,  sassiety  ;  or  Massachusetts,  Masschu- 
setts  ;  or  eleven,  'leven  ;  or  February,  Febuary  ;  or 
drought,  drowthe.  They  must  not  say  fur  for 
for,  or  git  red  of,  for  get  rid  of.  They  must  not 
say  anywheres,  or  nowheres,  or  anyways,  or  a  long 
ways;  or  those  sort  of  things,  or  those  kind,  for 
that  sort  and  that  kind. 

"  They  must  not  say  he  don't  for  he  doesn't,  and 
they  must  never  use  the  word  ain't.  They  must 
soften  the  u  in  such  words  as  duty  and  opportunity, 
and  not  pronounce  them  dooty  and  opportoonity. 
They  must  not  drop  their  final  g's  nor  leave  out  of 
their  words  their  h's.  They  must  not  half  pro- 
nounce ;  must  not  say  gray  deal  for  great  deal. 
Every  word  demands  the  full,  authorized,  verbal 
mention  of  all  its  letters." 

I  believe  if  children  in  the  home  had  their  at- 
tention from  earliest  remembrance  called  by  such 
methods  to  good  usage,  and  knew  that  father  and 
mother  were  in  sympathy  and  practice,  we  should 
soon  have  a  race  of  beautifully-spoken  young  peo- 
ple, and  the  current  slang  would  in  a  generation 
be  dropped  and  forgotten. 

The  education  of  the  child  is  not  wholly  with 
the  school  teacher.  The  "mother  tongue" 
underlies.  Parents  are  constant  educators,  and 
it  rests  with  them  what  manner  of  tea-chers  they 
become,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
pupils  show  more  or  less  the  faults  of  their 
teachers  and  drill  masters,  as  well  as  their  wis- 
dom.— Mary  L.  Palmer,  in  Christian  at  Work. 
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npwo  little  children  of  this  Dutchest 
Jj&jSt    \      of  old  Dutch   towns    were  ar- 
— rested   in  their  squabbling  one 
\jn_Tj)X  day  by  the   stern  tones  of  an 

VyTTS^Sv*/  aunt.  "  What  sort  of  behavior 
K  /  I  's  tms'    Why,  you   are  acting 

/^'vgL-j^j^jS  like  little  savages,  not  like  decent 
r.  /  ."3}  Christian    children!"  "Well, 

/  ffs^i^iLJr"£i?  Aunty,"  in  injured  accents, 
■"  we're  not  Christian  children."  "  Indeed — pray 
what  are  you  then?"    "  We're  First  Dutch." 

Isabel  and  Julia,  aged  respectively  six  and  four, 
having  quarrelled  to  the  point  of  fisticuffs,  are 
seated  at  bedtime  on  their  mother's  knees,  dissolved 
in  penitential  tears  over  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
Julia,  between  her  sobs,  makes  a  remark  that  melts 
the  mother's  heart  with  the  conviction  of  a  conver- 
sion made. 

"  Mamma,  dear,  I've — I've  been   finking  'bout 
that  story,  an' — an'  I  fe-feel  very  bad — I  do." 
"  Do  you  feel  sorry,  dear?" 

"  Ye-yes,  dreffel  sorry 'bout  it  all,  for  I'm  'fraid 
God  may  put  a  mark  on  Isabel  that — that'll  stay  on 
her  forehead  all  her  life!" — A.  E.  P.  Searing, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

— Little  three-year-old  asked:  "Mamma,  where 
do  flies  make  their  nests?"  Mamma:  "  Flies  don't 
make  nests."  "But  where  do  they  make  nests 
when  they  get  to  be  big  birds,  I  mean?" 

A  little  boy  of  my  acquaintance,  repeating 
some  Bible  verses  his  mamma  had  taught  him, 
said,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  blanketed."  "  Not  blanketed,  Georgie  !  Com- 
forted," said  his  mamma.  "  But,"  said  Georgie, 
"  ain't  it  just  the  same?" 

A  young  hopeful  of  St.  Paul,  wishing  to  en- 
tertain a  visitor  before  his  mamma  came  in, 
stood  up  and  remarked:  "Our  below-zero  is  lost." 
The  thermometer  which  had  registered  the  "below 
zero"  all  winter  had  been  lost  in  taking  down  the 
storm  windows. 

Shirley,  who  had  taken  dinner  with  his  aunt,  was 
interrogated  by  his  mother  upon  his  return  as  to 
what  he  ate  for  dinner.  "  Turkey,"  said  Shirley. 
"  Not  turkey,  I  guess,  it  is  too  late  for  turkey." 
"  Then  it  must  have  been  a  hawk,  for  it  was  a  big 
bird." 

My  little  girl  of  three  seems  to  understand  a  play 
on  words  as  well  as  many  older  persons.  She  re- 
marked the  other  day:  "  Why  is  your  dressmaker's 
name    Miss    Moore,   mamma? — to  make  more 

dresses  ?" 

When  she  was  two  and  a  half  years  old,  I  was 
teaching  her  her  first  German  sentence.  I  ex- 
plained what  "wie  geht's  "  meant,  and  told  her  when 
her  papa  arrived  to  say  "wie  geht's."  She  repeated  it 
several  times,  then,  standing  by  the  window  look- 
ing out,  she  remarked:  "  Not  our  gates,  wie 
geht's." — Mrs.  C.  Kappes,  Denver,  Col. 

— "  Mamma,  where  does  it  hurt  you  when  I  am 


naughty  ?"  was  the  query  of  Paul,  now  five  years 
old.  "It  hurts  my  heart."  "Does  any  one  ever 
die  of  heart-ache?"  "Yes,  mothers  do  sometimes 
die,  when  their  children  give  them  too  much  trou- 
ble." "Well,  mamma,  when  you  die  I  will  have 
you  a  real  nice  coffin  made."— A.  O.,  Centralia, 
Kan. 

—A  few  months  ago  we  moved  to  this  State  from 
Massillon,  Ohio.  Walter,  aged  four,  is  very  partic- 
ular in  knowing  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every- 
thing. One  day  his  questions  and  remarks  ran 
as  follows  :  "Mamma,  is  there  more  worlds  than 
this  one?"  "  Why  are  there  more  worlds  ? "  "Is 
there  another  California?"  "Why  isn't  there?" 
"Is  there  more  Massillon-Ohios  ?  "  "Why,  yes, 
Mamma  !  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  Mass-lon-chu- 
setts  ? " 

We  live  on  a  ranch,  and  he  calls  the  hay  field  the 
"hay  garden." — E.  N.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

— Wilson  and  Genny,  aged  five  and  four  years 
respectively,  talked  a  great  deal  about  "boozum- 
flies."  When  Wilson  told  his  mother  that  "the 
boozum-flies  are  just  getting  caught., very  fast  on 
the  skookum  fly-paper,"  she  asked  th~e  meaning, 
and  found  it  was  from  the  second  line  of  the  chil- 
dren's favorite  hymn,  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly."— Mrs.  C.  W.  T.,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

— My  little  three-year-old  philosopher  Walter  was 
recently  shown  a  flower,  which  he  promptly  identi- 
fied as  a  begonia.  And  when  later  on  he  espied  a 
smaller  specimen  of  the  same  flower,  he  no  less 
promptly  exclaimed:  "That's  a  little-onia." — P., 
New  "Jersey. 

— Helen's  mamma  had  a  sore  leg,  and  when  asked 
by  her  little  daughter  to  get  her  a  dress  from  the 
next  room,  answered:  "You  know,  my  dear,  I 
can't  get  up.  Suppose  you  try  to  be  mamma  and 
get  the  dress  yourself  ?  "  "  If  I  am  mamma,  then,  I 
have  a  sore  leg  and  can't  go  either,"  replied  the  five- 
year-old  logician. — J.,  New  Jersey. 

— Little  John,  aged  four-and-a-half,  whose  be- 
havior had  been  rather  doubtful,  was  lectured  on 
the  necessity  of  reforming  and  told  to  pray  that  God 
should  make  him  a  good  little  boy.  "  I  do  pray 
every  night,"  he  thoughtfully  answered,  "but  it 
seems  he  can't." — X.  Y. 

— "  Dear  God,"  our  five-year  old  Milton  was  over- 
heard to  pray,  "make  me  a  real  good  boy — but  I 
think  I  am  as  good  as  I  want  to  be." — Mrs.  R.  S., 
New  York. 

— Last  July  a  neighbor's  little  tot  of  a  girl  was 
listening  with  intense  interest  to  a  conversation 
between  two  boys  about  the  "Fourth."  One  of 
the  boys  was  relating  to  the  other  how  they  would 
shoot  their  rockets  away  up  into  the  sky,  when  little 
Tot  bursts  out  with  :  "  Better  look  out  or  they  will 
soot  Desus." — A.  T.  B.,  Delta,  Colo. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  general 

interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  VI.  NOVEMBER,  1890.  No.  72. 


THE  series  of  articles  upon  "  The  Kinder- 
garten at  Home,"  which  appeared  in 
Babyhood  some  time  ago,  proved  to  be  of 
special  interest  to  a  large  number  of  our  read- 
ers, and  many  have  expressed  a  wish  that 
more  space  might  be  given  in  the  magazine  to 
this  system  of  early  education.  Several  of 
the  back  numbers  containing  the  articles  are 
out  of  print,  so  that  we  have  been  for  a  long 
while  unable  to  supply  complete  sets.  We 
shall,  therefore,  hereafter  devote  two  or 
three  pages  especially  to  the  subject,  and 
we  invite  all  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  it  to  contribute  to  this  department  any  ideas 
which  they  may  deem  of  general  interest. 

Kindergarten  methods  are  being  adopted 
more  extensively  every  year,  and  are  con- 
stantly being  introduced  in  new  localities. 
Especially  is  attention  being  directed  toward 
normal  schools,  where  teachers  may  be 
trained  by  competent  instructors  to  follow 
Froebel's  plan  in  their  classes  of  youngest 
pupils,  and  in  this  direction,  doubtless,  as 
well  as  that  of  home  exercises  for  mothers' 
use,  Babyhood  can  become  useful  as  a 
medium  of  interchange  of  thought  and 
experience.  It  is  becoming  quite  common 
also  for  a  mother  to  open  her  house  at  a 
stated  hour  daily  for  the  children  of  one  or 
two  neighbors  to  attend  "  school  "  with  her 
own,  the  instruction  being  thus  given  for 
either  the  advantage  of  companionship  or 
for  pay,  or  both — in  any  case  a  desirable  plan 
for  children  too  small  to  attend  school  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  home.  There  are 
many  points  to  be  gleaned  from  home  kinder- 
gartens of  this  kind,  and  we  can  assure  those 
who  will  contribute  an  account  of  their  suc- 
cesses or  failures  in  this  direction  that  their 
letters  will  have  a  wide  reading. 


There  is  a  general  feeling  among  mothers 
that  when  a  child  has  been  guilty  of 
telling  an  untruth  it  has  manifested  de- 
pravity, that  it  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  enormity  of  its  crime,  and  that 
punishment  summary  and  severe  must  be 
administered.  Such  punishments  too  often 
take  the  form  of  whipping;  dark  closets  are 
used  as  prisons,  and  tales  are  told  of  the 
fearful  fate  that  awaits  a  lying  child.  Almost 
the  only  result  of  such  a  course  is  to  make 
the  little  one  lose  his  self-respect,  feel  himself 
an  outcast,  and  regard  his  mother  as  cruel 
and  heartless.  How  many  mothers  stop  to 
reflect  upon  the  probable  causes  which  lead 
children  to  tell  falsehoods,  or  to  veer  away 
from  the  truth?  An  act  of  disobedi- 
ence or  the  commission  of  a  wrong  is  not 
always  premeditated.  An  impulse,  a  tempta- 
tion leads  the  child  astray,  and,  conscious  of 
its  guilt— for  there  are  few  boys  or  girls  who 
can  think  at  all  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong — fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  a  truthful  confession,  the  strong 
instinct  of  self-preservation  leads  it  to  resort 
to  lying  simply  as  a  means  of  self-defence. 


Children  look  upon  parents  as  a  natural, 
moral  and  physical  force  above  them,  which 
they  recognize  as  irresistible,  and  to  which 
they  are  accountable.  They  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  moral  risk  there  is  in  screening  them- 
selves by  a  falsehood  ;  they  only  think  of  the 
physical  risk  which  a  confession  would  involve. 
A  mother  falls  into  the  gravest  error  when 
she  excites  this  feeling  of  fear  in  a  child. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  causing 
him  to  look  upon  her  as  an  awful  judge,  to 
impress  upon  him,  as  early  as  possible,  that 
whatsoever  wrong  he  does,  mother's  arms 
are  always  open  to  him — a  loving  shelter ; 
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that  her  desire  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  help  ; 
so  that  he  may  gradually  acquire  confidence, 
become  ashamed  to  deceive,  and  thus  have 
moral  courage  enough  to  tell  her  all  his  sins, 
both  of  omission  and  commission  ?  Few 
children  are  conscienceless,  few  children  are 
destitute  of  the  high  ideals  of  truthfulness. 
But  no  two  moral  situations  are  alike  ;  and  it 
requires  much  patient  observation,  tact  and 
skill,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  to  enable  her 
to  arouse  the  child  to  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  and  lead  it  to  honor  truth  for 
truth's  sake.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
surest  way  to  uproot  a  vice  is  to  plant  a  vir- 
tue in  its  stead.  Never  fear  but  that,  with 
loving  care,  the  tendency  to  untruthfulness 
will  disappear  in  time  as  do  other  weaknesses 
of  childhood. 


A  subscriber  in  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  sends  us 

the  following  item  from  a  local  paper : 

At  the  christening  of  the  three  weeks'  old  child 
■of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schewe,  Sunday  morning, 
an  overdose  of  a  quieting  mixture  was  given  the 
little  one  which  came  very  nearly  proving  fatal. 
The  mixture  threw  the  child  into  a  heavy  stupor, 
from  which  it  did  not  fully  recover  for  over  six- 
teen hours.  If  medical  aid  had  not  been  summoned 
in  time  the  child  would  probably  have  died. 

She  goes  on  to  say :  "  The  warning  it  con- 
tains seems  worthy  of  wider  circulation,  and 
though  I  trust  none  of  Babyhood's  sub- 
scribers need  such  a  warning,  I  send  the 
item,  as  I  know  of  no  paper  that  it  seemed  to 
me  would  be  more  willing  to  circulate  it." 
The  lesson  which  this  warning  conveys  lends 
additional  emphasis  to  Dr.  Fisher's  article  in 
another  column. 


We  have  all  known  children  who,  in  their 
earliest  years,  have  seemed  by  their  very 
"  goodness  "  to  be  set  apart,  as  it  were,  for 
parsons  and  priests.  Obedience,  truthful- 
ness, unselfishness  were  innate  character- 
istics. There  were  no  outbursts  of  temper, 
much  less  passion.  Such  children  are  com- 
monly gowned  and  surpliced  in  their  night 
dresses,  placed  in  a  high  chair  and  start  at 
preaching  at  a  very  early  age.  The  parents 
want  to  see  "  how  he  will  look  in  a  pulpit," 
and  texts  are  learned  and  spouted  with  much 
fervor.    But  alas !  such  children  rarely  be- 


come preachers,  and  the  apparent  interest  in 
spiritual  things  is  often  proven  to  be  nothing 
but  the  love  of  prominence  and  selfish 
parade.  The  child  understands  the  role,  and 
is  willing  to  work  it  for  what  it  will  bring, 
and  foolish  parents  minister  to  this  vanity, 
while  they  tremble  lest  they  be  entertaining 
an  angel  unawares.  Let  such  parents  be  re- 
assured :  The  good  do  not  all  die  young,  nor 
can  we  always  be  sure  that  the  goodness  is 
of  the  kind  the  gods  like. 


The  town  of  Algonia,  in  far-off  Iowa,  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  produced  the 
most  confirmed  bachelor  in  Christendom. 
According  to  a  telegraphic  announcement, 
its  mayor  has  issued  a  proclamation  for- 
bidding the  use  of  baby  carriages  on  the  side- 
walks of  the  city.  He  claims  that  a  peram- 
bulator has  no  more  right  on  a  sidewalk  than 
a  lumber  wagon  or  any  other  vehicle.  Well 
may  the  dispatch  continue  :  "  The  edict  has 
caused  a  sensation  among  the  mothers  of 
Algonia,  and  it  will  probably  be  totally  dis- 
regarded." Should  that  benighted  official, 
however,  persevere  in  his  wicked  course,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  submit  his  case  for  judg- 
ment to  "The  Mothers'  Parliament." 


Upon  the  completion  of  its  sixth  volume 
Babyhood  takes  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
accumulating  evidences  that  the  need  of  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  in- 
fancy is  being  recognized.  Aside  from  the 
testimony  of  our  readers  to  this  effect,  there 
is  hardly  a  periodical  and  newspaper  of  any 
standing  in  this  country  that  does  not  more 
or  less  regularly  discuss  baby  matters — a  con- 
sideration for  the  youngest  member  of  the 
family  unknown  before  the  days  of  BABY- 
HOOD. All  the  information  thus  furnished  is 
more  or  less  valuable,  in  direct  proportion, 
we  might  almost  say,  as  it  is  modeled  after  or 
borrowed  from  (with  or  without  acknowledg- 
ment) our  own  columns.  The  latest  periodical 
to  pay  us  the  flattering  compliment  of  imita- 
tion is  a  magazine  in  St.  Louis,  which  seems 
to  like  not  only  our  plan  but  our  name  so  well 
that  it  labels  its  department  of  medical  advice 
to  mothers  "  Babyhood." 


VEGETABLES  AS  FOOD  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

BY  LEROY  M.  YALE,  M.D., 
Lecturer  Adjunct  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Bellei'ite  Hospital  Medical  College,  Nev)  York. 


OCCASIONALLY  an  inquiry  comes  to  the 
Problem  department  which  opens  so 
wide  a  subject  that  it  is  better  answered  in 
a  more  general  article  and  in  a  more  extended 
way.    Such  seems  to  us  the  following  : 

Will  you  kindly  publish  a  list  of  summer  and 
winter  vegetables  that  may  be  eaten  by  children 
from  eighteen  months  to  four  years  of  age,  provid- 
ing that  they  have  four  double  teeth  ?  At  what  age 
may  they  eat  green  peas,  French  beans,  string 
beans,  baked  beans,  onions,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauli- 
flower, delicate  southern  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach, 
beet  greens,  beets,  strained  carrot,  strained  squash 
(winter  and  summer),  parsnips,  turnips,  boiled 
celery,  scraped  green-corn,  boiled  rice,  egg  plant, 
asparagus,  tomatoes,  salsify,  gumbo,  sweet  potatoes, 
white  baked  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Now,  to  begin  with,  there  are  at  least  two 
ways  in  which  food  may  be  considered :  first, 
is  it  good,  t.  e.,  distinctly  nutritious  and  digest- 
ible ;  or  secondly,  can  it  be  eaten  without 
harm,  or  at  least  immediate  harm  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  may  one  indulge  the  palate  so 
much  as  to  take  it  ?  In  practice,  when  ques- 
tions are  put  to  a  physician  regarding  food, 
except  in  cases  of  illness  where  a  diet  is 
enjoined,  ordinarily  the  inquirer  speaks  from 
the  latter  standpoint.  But  when  we  answer 
inquiries  in  Babyhood  we  assume  that  the 
correspondents  desire  to  be  advised  from 
the  former  standpoint,  i.  e.,  what  is  really 
beneficial,  at  once  easily  digestible  and 
nutritious  after  digestion  ? 

The  average  healthy  adult  digestion  has 
the  power  of  extracting  nutriment  from  many 
articles  of  food  which  would  not  stand  very 
high  with  the  physiological  chemist,  and 
many  delicacies  of  the  table  must  be  judged 
by  their  palatableness  and  not  by  their  nutri- 
tive value.  And  it  is  entirely  proper,  and 
from   some  points  of   view  desirable,  that 


within  reasonable  limits  the  palate  should  be 
in  such  ways  gratified.  The  question  of  diet 
in  the  broad  sense  is  a  particularly  attractive 
one,  and  has  enlisted  the  attention  not  only  of 
gourmands  and  physicians,  but  of  chemists 
and  political  economists.  For  the  adult, 
without  doubt,  a  varied  diet — varied,  mark, 
with  thoughtfulness,  not  carelessness — is 
beneficial  as  well  as  pleasant ;  and  further, 
the  ability  to  accommodate  one's  self  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances  to  the  exigencies 
of  varying  cuisines  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Now,  the  question  comes,  why  not  let 
children  have  such  varied  diet  ?  The  natural 
inclination  of  the  fond  mother  is  to  let  the 
child  have  what  she  herself  enjoys;  and  from 
this  desire  and  from  the  clamorous  demands 
of  the  child  whose  curiosity  is  excited  at  the 
sight  of,  or  perhaps  by  surreptitious  tastes  of 
articles  which  it  would  better  not  have,  arise 
many  of  the  questions  put  to  the  family 
physician — questions  often  put  only  when  the 
latter  has  been  called  in  to  repair  damages. 

Now,  the  essential  reason  why  children 
cannot  have  the  variety  of  food  accorded  to 
adults  is  that  their  power  of  digestion  is 
slowly  acquired  and  (in  our  judgment  at 
least)  is  most  thoroughly  developed  when  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  acquire- 
ment. The  order  of  development  of  the 
various  organs  of  digestion  gives  reasons 
why  a  certain  order  of  feeding  must  be  fol- 
lowed. And  after  the  organs  are  developed, 
practical  experience  of  the  various  forms  of 
indigestion  shows  that  the  functional  power 
of  these  organs  is  gained  only  by  degrees. 

The  child  does,  indeed,  after  a  certain  time 
need  a  varied  diet.    But  it  is  not  to  be  varied 
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so  much  in  multiplicity  of  articles  as  in  the 
supplying  the  various  needed  components 
of  all  human  food ;  that  is  to  say  a  proper 
combination  of  protein  fats,  carbohydrates 
and  the  rest.    While  on  a  good  full  breast  the 
supply  is  all  that  it  needs  for  many  months, 
perhaps  for  a  year,  and  then  this  diet  is  sup- 
plemented or  replaced  by  other  food,  which 
by  common  consent  must  largely  consist  of 
the  milk  of  some  domestic  animal.    To  the 
latter  are  usually  added  some  preparation 
from  the  group  of  cereals,  owing  to  their  high 
nutritive  value  and  often  to  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  the  combination  of  the  two  makes 
good  the  deficiencies  of  either.    Next  comes 
the  question  of  when  to  enlarge  this  dietary  ; 
and  in  our  judgment  the  time  is  more  often 
injudiciously  hurried  than  delayed.    As  we 
have   already  hinted,  the  child's  demands, 
which  are  only  evidences  of  the  same  interest 
or  curiosity  which  it  displays  toward  a  new 
toy  or  other  object,  are  interpreted  as  "nature's 
calls  for  more  nutritious  food,"  or  some  such 
convenient  shibboleth.    It  would  be  well  if 
the  child  were  not  brought  to  table,  and  so 
not  exposed  to  tantalizing ;  and  it  should  be  a 
fixed  rule  never  to  gratify  these  demands  on 
impulse,  nor  until  the  mother,  or  whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  child's  care,  has  become 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  time  to  make  a 
change  in  diet.    When  made  the  change 
must  be  a  part  of  a  system  and  not  a  caprice. 
Nothing  can  well  be  worse  than  the  habit  of 
giving  "  tastes"  of  things. 

In  answering  the  inquiry  as  to  specific 
vegetables,  we  follow  what  is  the  average  re- 
sult of  observations  on  many  children  of 
different  digestive  power  and  under  varying 
circumstances.  We  know  that  some 
children  have  a  much  greater  digestive  power 
than  others,  and  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  may  be  breeds,  so  to  speak,  the 
descendants  of  families  who  have  over-taxed 
their  digestive  organs  until  those  only  who 
are  equal  to  such  feats  have  survived.  We 
know  too  that  skill  in  cookery  has  much  to 
do  with  making  food  digestible,  and  we  sor- 
rowingly  acknowledge  that  English-speaking 
peoples,  whatever  else  they  have  done  for  the 
world,  have  done  little  for  the  culinary  art. 


Further,  we  know  that  the  power  of  digestion 
may  vary  in  the  same  individual.  For  instance, 
the  city  child,  under  the  stimulating  and  in- 
vigorating surroundings  of  a'ctive  life  in  the 
summer  in  the  country,  can  eat  freshly  gath- 
ered vegetables  with  impunity  or  benefit, 
while  he  cannot  eat  vegetables  of  the  same 
kind  (or  same  name,  perhaps,  we  should  say) 
at  his  home  in  the  winter.  Our  answers  are 
for  the  average  child  under  average  circum- 
stances. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  or  until  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  there  are  in  the  long 
list  offered  by  our  correspondent  no  vege- 
tables which  we  could  admit  except  white 
baked  potatoes  and  perhaps  boiled  rice. 
At  the  earlier  age  mentioned,  if  they  are  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  with  watchfulness  to  see  if 
the  additional  amount  of  starchy  food  is  well 
borne.  Cereals  of  various  kinds  (including 
bread)  are  assumed  to  be  already  included 
in  the  dietary.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  or  in  the  summer  following  that 
time,  some  further  experiments  may  be  tried. 

In  the  list  are  a  number  of  vegetables 
which  we  should  not  give  to  a  child  at  all 
under  the  age  of  four,  nor  indeed  for  some 
years  later,  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
Brussels  sprouts.  The  nutritive  value  of  this 
group,  especially  by  their  salts,  is  well  recog- 
nized, but  they  are,  even  if  digested  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  liable  to  disturb  digestion  by 
their  strong  oils.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  onion,  although  the  onion  of  Spain  and 
Bermuda,  and  probably  of  other  warm 
countries,  is  far  milder  in  this  respect  than 
that  of  northern  regions.  The  ordinary 
turnip  and  parsnip  may  be  placed  in  this 
group  because,  while  possibly  less  hard  to  di- 
gest than  the  preceding  vegetables,  their  nu- 
tritive value  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  offset 
their  disadvantages.  All  of  the  foregoing 
strong-flavored  vegetables  are  considered  as 
favoring  flatulence.  The  carrot,  also,  while  a 
wholesome  food  for  adults,  disagrees  easily 
with  a  delicate  stomach,  and  we  think  that  a 
young  child  is  better  without  it.  Into  the 
adult  dietary  all  of  these  vegetables  properly 
enter,  but  children  are  to  be  fed  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  caprices  of  palate,  but  with 
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reference  to  their  best  nutrition.  To  the  un- 
pampered  child,  well  prepared  and  wholesome 
food  is  acceptable  and  adequate. 

In  the  list  is  another  group  less  objection- 
able but  not  very  valuable  as  nutrients,  such 
as  boiled  celery,  asparagus,  salsify,  gumbo. 
The  latter  generally  involves  so  much  condi- 
ment or  so  many  intricacies  of  cooking  that 
we  speak  doubtingly  of  its  admissibility;  but 
by  itself  it  seems  harmless.  The  salsify  is  to 
be  boiled,  not  fried,  and  asparagus  plainly 
dressed.  With  these  restrictions  they  may  be 
sparingly  admitted,  but  not  recommended, 
after  the  third  or  fourth  year  at  the  mid-day 
meal.  The  egg-plant  owes  so  much  of  its 
palatableness  to  methods  of  cooking  not 
suitable  for  children  that  it  also  should  go  in 
the  postponed  list.  And  in  making  this  post- 
ponement we  purpose  to  carry  it  on  until 
after  the  second  dentition  has  begun.  Lettuce 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  or 
■eaten  with  salt  only.  If  dressed  it  is  not  ad- 
missible in  childhood. 

The  raw  tomato  requires  condiments  inad- 
missible for  children  ;  stewed  it  may  be  given 
after  four  years  and  possibly  earlier,  but  not 
at  a  meal  when  milk  is  used.  But  here  the 
point  may  as  well  be  made  that  a  child 
who  has  not  yet  begun  its  second  dentition 
should  be  given  but  a  sparing  variety  of  food 
at  one  meal.  In  addition  to  the  potato, 
which  in  this  country  so  usually  forms  a 
part  of  the  heavier  meal,  but  one  other  vege- 
table should  be  allowed  at  a  time.  We  take 
the  period  of  dentition  as  a  guide,  not  as  abso- 
lute, but  as  indicating  a  certain  degree  of 
development. 

Sweet  potatoes  and  Jerusalem  artichokes 
are  less  easily  digested  than  potatoes,  and  we 
think  they  should  not  be  used  until  after 
the  third  year  is  completed,  and  then  their 
effects  watched. 

Green   peas,  if   fresh,  tender  and  well 


cooked,  are  generally  admissible  at  three 
years  of  age.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
cannot  be  borne,  and  must  be  stopped. 
French  beans,  shelled,  belong  nearly  in  the 
same  place ;  while  string  beans  usually 
would  better  be  postponed  till  a  year  later. 
Baked  beans  with  pork  are  a  most  valuable 
nutritive  combination,  but  they  are  not  the 
most  digestible  mixture  possible.  Beans 
stewed  may  be  rather  better.  Their  tendency 
to  cause  flatulence  is  proverbial.  For  these 
reasons  we  prefer  not  to  give  the  dish  to  young 
children,  and  when  permitting  it  to  allow  it 
only  early  in  the  day.  Scraped  green-corn, 
if  from  selected  ears,  we  have  regarded  as 
about  on  the  same  footing  as  string  beans. 

The  summer  squashes,  meaning  the  watery 
varieties,  have  little  nutritive  value ;  but  the 
pulp,  carefully  freed  from  seeds,  may  be 
placed  beside  the  last-mentioned  vegetable. 
The  winter  squashes,  that  is  to  say  those  with 
firm  flesh,  such  as  are  used  for  pies,  are  of 
about  the  same  digestibility  and  nutritive 
value  as  sweet  potatoes,  and  if  stewed  or 
roasted  may  be  sparingly  used  under  the 
same  circumstances.  But  the  delicious  pie 
is  not  "  meat  for  babes." 

Spinach,  well  boiled  and  finely  minced,  we 
have  considered  as  generally  easily  digested, 
and  permit  it,  unless  there  are  indications  to 
the  contrary,  at  three  years  of  age.  The  beet 
tops  are  somewhat  less  desirable,  because 
not  so  tender. 

This,  we  believe,  covers  the  list  of  vege- 
tables presented  in  the  question,  and  we  hope 
that  the  reasons  given  for  our  choice  of  them 
for  different  ages  may  be  helpful  as  regards 
other  similar  vegetables.  In  giving  vege- 
tables to  children  it  hardly  need  be  said  that 
they  are  not  to  be  given  after  the  midday 
meal,  nor  also  that  it  is  assumed  that  all  of 
these  vegetables  are  obtainable  in  their  best 
condition. 
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EVERY  mother  delights  in  a  sweet  and 
fresh-looking  baby,  with  rosy  cheeks, 
laughing  eyes,  cherry-ripe  lips,  and  glossy 
hair  that  turns  itself  into  "  such  perfect  loves 
of  curls  ! "  How  she  delights  in  giving  her 
baby  its  morning  bath,  and  calls  upon  the 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  dear  friends  to 
admire  its  plump  form,  and  its  exquisitely- 
tinted  skin  as  it  glows  before  the  crackling 
fire !  Ah !  that  is  a  baby  for  Rubens  to 
paint ! 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Methods  of  Cleanliness. 

As  ardently  as  the  mother  admires  a  child 
with  a  sound  skin,  even  more  does  she  abhor 
the  slightest  fleck  upon  its  skin.  Many 
mothers  seem  to  regard  a  skin  disease  as 
something  loathsome,  and  as  a  disgrace. 
But  this  view  of  the  case  should  not  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Skin  diseases  are  not 
loathsome,  and  much  less  disgraceful.  They 
are  simply  annoying,  and  call  for  great  care- 
fulness and  care-taking  in  accomplishing  a 
cure.  For  the  most  part  they  are  prevent- 
able, and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  point 
out  how  they  may  be  prevented,  and  how  a 
mother  can  assist  the  doctor  in  his  attempt 
to  heal  a  cutaneous  disorder. 

It  was  said  by  John  Wesley  that  "  cleanli- 
ness is  indeed  next  to  godliness."  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
-thing,  and  many  a  nurse  and  mother  has 
been  overzealous  in  the  use  of  soap  and 
water  upon  the  tender  infant's  skin,  thereby 
exciting  an  inflammation.  The  wonder  is 
that  most  newborn  children  do  not  acquire 
some  skin  disease  at  once,  when  cast  out  so 
rudely  from  their  warm  nest  into  a  cold  i 


world  which  welcomes  them  by  scrubbing 
their  unaccustomed  skins  with  soap  and 
water.  Just  put  yourself  in  their  place  and 
think  how  you  would  like  it.  The  skin  of 
the  newborn  child  should  be  respected  and 
handled  with  tenderness.  It  should  not  be 
washed  at  once  with  soap  and  water,  but 
anointed  with  oil  or  vaseline,  and  this  be 
allowed  to  soak  in,  in  order  to  soften  all 
cakes  of  that  cheesy  matter  upon  its  body 
with  which  the  child  comes  into  the  world. 
After  a  few  hours  warm  water  and  any  good 
soap  may  be  used  with  gentleness  to  remove 
the  now  softened  mass.  If  any  adheres 
closely  upon  body  or  scalp,  use  no  force  in 
removing  it,  but  soak  it  again  with  oil  for  a 
day  longer,  and  then  repeat  the  washing. 
You  will  do  no  harm  in  waiting.  When  the 
crusts  are  removed  by  means  of  the  water, 
dry  the  skin  by  patting  it  with  a  soft  towel, 
smear  over  it  a  little  oil  or  vaseline,  and 
powder  it  with  plain  com-starch  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  moisture  that  may  be  left  on  the 
skin.  Subsequent  washing  should  be  cpn- 
ducted  with  the  same  gentleness,  and  the 
powder  should  not  be  forgotten.  While  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bathe  frequently  the  re- 
gion of  the  privates  and  buttocks,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bathe  the  rest  of  the  body  more 
often  than  once  a  day. 

One  very  important  preventive  measure  is, 
never  to  use  a  diaper  the  second  time  until  it 
has  been  washed,  even  though  it  has  only 
been  wet  with  urine.  It  is  a  very  common 
trick  with  nurses  to  simply  hang  up  the  wet 
diapers  without  washing  them,  and  when  they 
are  dry  to  use  them  again.  For  this  the 
poor  baby  will  often  have  to  pay  the  penalty, 
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because  there  is  some  excrementitious  matter 
still  remaining  on  the  diaper,  which  is  apt  to 
excite  that  redness  of  the  skin  of  the  thighs 
that  we  know  as  "  intertrigo." 

Care  of  the  Scalp  and  Hair. 

The  infant's  scalp  should  be  oiled  and 
washed  daily  just  so  long  as  there  are  any 
fatty  crusts  upon  it.  As  soon  as  these  are 
removed  it  should  not  be  washed  oftener  than 
once  a  week.  After  the  scalp  has  been 
washed  it  should  be  well  dried,  and  a  little 
oil  or  vaseline  rubbed  in,  and  this  anointing 
of  the  scalp  should  always  be  done  after  the 
scalp  is  washed.  This  may  prevent  baldness 
in  future  years.  A  little  oil  or  vaseline 
should  be  kept  continuously  upon  the  baby's 
head  until  the  hair  is  grown,  if  it  comes  into 
the  world  bald. 

The  hair  should  be  kept  in  order  by  brush- 
ing it  with  a  soft  brush,  and  never  be  touched 
with  a  comb,  or  put  up  in  curl-papers  or  any 
such  thing.  The  fine-toothed  comb  should 
have  no  place  in  the  baby's  toilet  case.  The 
only  use  for  such  an  instrument  is  for  the 
removal  of  nits  from  the  hair.  Any  other 
use  of  it  upon  the  scalp  is  dangerous. 

Good  Diet  the  Secret  of  a  Good  Skin  in 
Most  Cases. 

The  baby  having  been  well  started  upon 
its  life's  journey  with  a  good  skin,  every 
mother  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  properly  fed, 
and  that  its  bowels  move  regularly  ;  and  she 
should  be  quick  to  detect  any  symptom  of 
digestive  derangement.  For  it  is  upon  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  and  bowels  that  the 
most  common  of  infantile  diseases  depend. 
Physicians  hear  over  and  over  again  from  the 
attendants  upon  children  with  eczema,  hives 
and  the  like  diseases,  the  answer  "  Oh  !  the 
baby  nurses,  or  is  fed,  as  often  as  it  cries," 
when  they  ask  as  to  the  feeding  of  the  child. 
And  it  is  amazing  how  intelligent  mothers 
can  be  so  profoundly  ignorant  or  criminally 
negligent  as  to  allow  their  babies  to  eat 
"  whatever  is  going,"  and  give  them  "just  a 
taste  "  of  tea,  coffee,  wine,  beer,  candy  and 
such  things.  An  infant  at  the  breast  should 
be  nursed  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
mother  would  exercise  in  her  own  eating — 


every  two  hours  in  the  early  weeks,  the  time 
being  gradually  extended  to  every  four  hours 
later  on,  and  this  always  by  the  clock,  no 
matter  how  the  child  cries. 

That  is  the  rule  for  nursing,  and  it  is 
founded  on  reason.  If  an  adult  should  take 
something  to  eat  every  few  minutes  it  would 
not  take  him  long  to  start  up  dyspepsia,  and 
then  if  every  time  he  had  a  pain  he  took 
something  more  to  eat,  he  would  only  make 
his  pain  worse.  So  it  is  with  infants.  Every 
time  they  cry  they  are  not  hungry  ;  often  they 
are  thirsty,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  water  will 
quiet  them.  Frequent  nursing  or  feeding 
gives  their  stomachs  no  chance  to  rest.  New 
supplies  of  milk  added  to  an  already  ferment- 
ing residue  from  a  previous  supply,  only 
make  the  child  cry  more,  and  so  the  work 
goes  on.  Then  the  mother's  milk  is  dete- 
riorated on  account  of  over-use  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  What  sort  of  milk  would  you 
expect  to  get  from  a  cow  which  you  milked 
every  few  minutes  ?  And  if  it  is  so  bad  with 
natural  food,  how  much  worse  it  would  be 
with  substitutes  for  it.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  dermatologist  to  write  of  diet.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  at  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  indigestion  on  the  part  of  your 
baby,  go  to  your  doctor  and  have  him 
advise  what  to  do.  One  doctor  differs  from 
another  doctor  in  wisdom  and  experience, 
but  any  well  educated  physician  is  a  safer 
guide  as  to  your  baby's  digestion  than  is 
some  old  over-wise  woman  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. 

Having  passed  the  period  of  suckling,  the 
child  is  weaned.  Now  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
remember  that  the  child's  taste  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  luxuries,  and  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire great  variety.  Up  to  the  second  year 
of  life  the  child's  diet  should  be  mostly  milk, 
with  starch.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
prepared  food  of  varying  excellence  from 
which  to  choose.  Sometimes  one  after  another 
will  have  to  be  tried  until  the  proper  one  is 
found.  Very  often  it  is  best  to  use  natural 
food  products  alone.  After  the  second  year, 
a  little  animal  food,  such  as  an  occa- 
sional egg,  some  rare  beef  chopped  very  fine, 
or  mutton  well  cooked  and  cut  up  may  be 
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allowed.  Now  the  breakfast  should  consist 
of  the  cereals  with  milk.  At  noon  time  a 
mashed  baked  potato  (it  must  be  most 
thoroughly  mashed),  with  salt  and  butter, 
and  an  egg  or  a  little  meat,  with  some  bread 
and  butter  and  stewed  fruit  or  milk  pudding, 
should  constitute  the  dinner,  and  the  supper 
should  be  very  plain,  of  bread  and  milk, 
crackers  and  milk,  and  the  like.  Fresh, 
sound  fruit  may  be  given  every  day.  This 
frugal  diet  should  be  continued  through 
babyhood,  a  greater  variety  of  vegetables 
being  given  as  the  child  grows  older.  "  No 
pastry  or  cake"  is  a  safe  rule  by  which  to  go. 

Air  and  Exercise. 

Besides  diet,  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  contribute  to  the  vigor  of  a  child.  Fresh 
air  at  night  is  quite  as  essential  as  it  is  by 
day,  and  if  the  child  is  warmly  covered,  and 
its  bed  screened  from  the  draught  of  the 
window  there  will  be  no  danger  of  taking 
cold. 

If  these  simple  rules  of  diet,  exercise  and 
fresh  air  fere  carried  out  there  will  be  little 
likelihood  of  any  disorder  of  digestion  or  the 
intestines,  and  the  child  will  grow  up  with  a 
clear  complexion,  its  skin  will  have  the  glow 
of  health,  there  will  be  no  dark  circles  under 
its  eyes,  and  its  flesh  will  be  firm. 

Do  not  neglect  any  disorder  of  the  child's 
bowels,  whether  it  shows  itself  as  diarrhcea 
or  constipation.  Do  not  leave  this  to  the 
nurse,  but  inspect  the  stools  yourself  so  that 
you  can  inform  your  doctor  as  to  their  char- 
acter. If  the  stools  are  not  normal  consult 
your  physician.  An  acid  diarrhcea  is  a 
frequent  excitant  of  eczema. 

Importance  of  Prompt  Recognition  of  Skin 
Troubles. 

■So  much  for  preventive  treatment  of  skin 
diseases  in  childhood.  Of  course  there  are 
some  children  who  come  into  the  world 
handicapped  with  some  inherited  vice  of 
constitution.  To  such  children  the  rules 
above  laid  down  will  be  applicable  ;  but  they 
will  need  other  treatment  suitable  to  their 
constitution,  which  it  is  no  part  of  the  present 
article  to  give. 

Should  a  child  have  the  misfortune  to  de- 


velop a  skin  disease  do  not  delay  in  taking 
him  to  a  physician.  Many  cases,  if  taken 
care  of  at  the  beginning,  would  never  de- 
velop into  serious  eruptions.  Until  you  see 
a  physician  keep  water  away  from  any  erup- 
tion. It  is  extremely  probable  that  any  skin 
disease  that  develops  on  an  otherwise 
healthy  baby  will  be  eczematous  in  char- 
acter, and  water  always  makes  eczema  worse. 
In  fact,  too  vigorous  devotion  to  cleanliness 
will  irritate  some  skins.  In  winter,  if  the 
child's  skin  "  chaps,"  that  is,  becomes  rough 
and  perhaps  cracks,  be  careful  about  the 
use  of  water.  It  is  better  to  let  the  hands 
go  dirty  than  to  wash  them  too  often.  When 
they  are  washed  great  care  should  be  used 
in  drying  them.  Dry  them  upon  two  towels, 
and  before  a  fire  or  an  open  register- 
Have  the  hands  covered  by  gloves  when  the 
child  goes  out.  If  the  face  chaps,  use  the 
same  care  in  drying  the  skin,  and  protect  it, 
when  going  out-doors,  with  some  corn  starch 
powder  or  a  little  cold-cream  ointment. 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  bathing 
because  as  far  as  the  skin  is  concerned  ordi- 
nary* cleanliness  is  all  that  is  needed.  The 
daily  bath  is  good  on  general  principles,  but 
those  who  bathe  little  have  quite  as  good  a 
chance  for  a  fine  skin  as  those  who  bathe 
much.  Bathe  often  enough  for  cleanliness  ; 
be  careful  about  diet ;  and  look  after  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air ;  these  are  the  three  rules 
of  the  hygiene  of  the  skin.  To  this  add 
prompt  and  appropriate  treatment  for  any 
eruption  that  may  show  itself,  and  we  have 
said  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  care  of 
the  baby's  skin. 

Treatment  of  Minor  Ailments. 

Let  me  add  just  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
some  accidents  that  may  befall  the  baby's 
skin  when  you  may  be  away  from  your  own 
doctor  and  must  act  promptly. 

Pa*asites. — If  you  find  that  the  child 
scratches  his  head  a  good  deal,  especially  the 
back  of  the  head,  look  for  lice,  and  you  will 
probably  find  them  or  their  eggs  upon  the 
hair.  The  eggs  look  like  drops  of  glue  on 
the  hair.  The  lice  you  will  know  by  seeing 
the  small  gray  insects  crawling  about.  If 
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you  find  lice  you  can  kill  them  readily  by 
soaking  the  hair  with  kerosene  for  twelve 
hours  and  then  washing  out  with  soap  and 
water.  This  is  a  speedy,  safe,  sure  cure,  but 
disagreeable  on  account  of  the  odor.  It  is 
well  to  bear  it  in  mind,  however,  as  you  may 
have  a  visitation  in  the  country  where  you 
can  get  nothing  else.  A  more  elegant 
domestic  remedy  in  the  country  is  a  decoc- 
tion of  larkspur  seeds,  made  by  steeping  the 
seeds  in  hot  water  and  using  when  cold. 
Another  good  domestic  remedy  is  carbolic 
acid,  using  about  ten  drops  to  an  ounce  of 
water  and  alcohol.  The  lice  being  killed,  the 
eggs  must  be  removed  from  the  hair  by- 
means  of  a  fine  comb. 

Poisoning,  by  the  poison  ivy  or  dogwood, 
is  very  frequent  in  the  country.  It  is  known 
by  an  eruption  of  a  vast  number  of  small 
vesicles  (water  blisters)  upon  the  swollen  and 
red  skin,  usually  of  the  hands  and  face.  It 
begins  as  a  redness  of  the  skin  which  rapidly 


passes  over  into  the  vesicular  stage.  Lime 
water  will  speedily  ease  the  burning  of  this 
disease  and  act  as  a  speedy  cure.  The 
remedy  is  safe  and  harmless.  If  there  is  a 
doctor  near  whom  you  can  trust  call  him  in. 

Sunburn  is  another  common  disease.  A 
little  vaseline  or  sweet  oil  smeared  over  the 
skin  and  thickly  covered  with  corn  starch 
powder  will  speedily  relieve  discomfort.  It 
is  much  more  agreeable  than  the  sour  cream 
or  milk  that  the  country  housewife  recom- 
mends. 

Hives  may  be  considered  as  an  accident 
from  eating  certain  articles  of  food.  Here  a 
laxative  by  the  mouth,  and  locally  a  strong 
soda  or  saleratus  wash  followed  by  vaseline 
and  corn  starch,  will  usually  relieve.  If  they 
do  not,  seek  a  physician. 

Prickly  heat  is  a  distressing  malady  of  in- 
fancy. Salt  water  baths  and  powder,  together 
with  plain  diet,  and  quiet,  will  accomplish  a 
I  cure. 


TWICE-TOLD  NURSERY  TALES. 

BY  DR.   HERSCHEL  FISHER, 

Frofessor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  National  Normal  University;  Ex-Health  Officer  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  etc. 


MY  learned  friend,  the  doctor  of  divinity, 
concluded  one  day  he  would  marry. 
He  had  arrived  at  this  determination  as  the 
natural  sequence  of  having  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  one  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  ladies  in  the  flock  of  a  brother  dominie, 
and  an  invitation  to  call  at  her  home. 

The  good  minister,  who  had  resolutely  held 
out  against  the  charms  and  blandishments 
of  so  many  damsels  and  the  wiles  of  crafty 
mothers,  fell  an  easy  victim  at  last,  and  his 
den  in  our  bachelor  quarters,  where  concord- 
ances, overshoes,  commentaries  and  ging- 
ham umbrellas  were  stacked  in  hopeless 
confusion,  was  exchanged  for  a  cosy  cottage 
on  another  street,  where  he  soon  had  an 
orderly  and  comfortable  home,  greatly  to  his 
delight. 

Time  rolled  on  and  we  drifted  apart.  One 
day  the  postman  brought  me  an  envelope 


endorsed  in  the  big,  rambling,  pleasant  hand 
of  the  doctor. 

"  Good  news,"  we  cried,  as  we  recognized 
the  familiar  chirography,  "  for  he  never  sends 
bad."  He  is  one  of  those  who  preach  and 
exemplify  the  gospel  of  peace  and  love  and 
gladness  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 

Sure  enough  it  was  good  news — glorious 
to  him — a  baby  was  born ;  the  sweetest, 
brightest  and  altogether  the  most  lovely  he 
had  ever  seen.  Would  I  honor  him  by 
coming  to  see  it  ? 

Certainly.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure, 
but  he  was  some  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
and  it  was  several  months  before  I  mounted 
his  stoop  and  rang  the  bell  at  his  door  on 
that  mission. 

There  was  a  sound  of  tiny,  muffled  cries  of 
distress  within  and  a  big  manly  voice  appar- 
ently trying  to  comfort  the  little  one.  The 
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doctor  responded  in  person  by  pulling  the 
door  slightly  open,  as  though  he  were  afraid 
his  castle  was  about  to  be  invaded  by  an  enemy. 

"  Oh  !  You  see  Harriet  is  not  feeling  well, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  letting  the  cold  air  strike 
her,"  he  said,  as  he  admitted  me  and  closed 
the  door  tightly  behind  me. 

The  muffled  cries  were  issuing  from  a  roll 
of  soft  flannel  and  eider-down  coverlets  he 
carried  in  his  arms,  and  I  naturally  concluded 
Harriet  would  be  found  in  the  depths  thereof ; 
so  I  took  them  away  from  him  and  presently 
brought  the  young  lady  to  the  surface,  her 
face  red  with  heat  and  her  body  moist  with 
perspiration. 

"  She  has  an  eruption  on  her  chest,"  he 
said,  "  and  we  have  been  afraid  a  draft  of 
cold  air  might  drive  it  in  and  injure  her  lungs. 
An  old  lady  across  the  street  says  it  is  rash." 

To  his  horror  I  was  stripping  her  of  the 
wraps  in  which  she  had  been  rolled  to  keep 
out  the  drafts,  and  was  allowing  all  the  air 
that  was  stirring  to  get  to  her.  But  she  had 
stopped  crying  almost  the  moment  I  had  taken 
her,  and  his  fears  were  quickly  allayed  and 
he  stood  by  in  amazement,  contemplating 
the  miracle  of  the  calming  of  the  storm  in 
the  coverlets. 

"My  dear,"  he  cried  to  his  wife  w-hen  that 
good  lady  entered,  "  we  must  learn  the 
magic  by  which  my  friend,  the  doctor,  soothes 
crying  babies  and  puts  them  to  sleep.'.' 

The  magic  consisted  in  relieving  her  of  the 
excess  of  wraps  in  which  she  had  been  en- 
veloped, and  taking  hold  of  her  in  a  way  to 
support  her  soft  little  body  and  make  her 
comfortable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  home  where 
there  is  more  intelligence  or  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  care  of  the  body,  soul  and 
mind,  than  that  of  the  good  doctor;  but  like 
nearly  all  parents  who  have  had  no  experience, 
and  many  who  have,  he  and  his  wife  overdid  the 
matter  of  caring  for  the  young  infant.  Babies 
usually  have  too  much  clothing  put  on  them, 
are  fed  too  often  and  are  rocked  and  carried 
about  more  than  is  good  for  them  or  their 
mothers.  In  this  case  the  child  was  simply 
suffering  from  too  much  heat  and  the  want  of 
fresh  air,  the  result  of  a  fear  that  it  might 


take  cold.  The  rash  was  the  "  heat "  so 
common  in  nurseries  in  summer.  A  few 
minutes'  talk  on  the  care  of  infants  gave  the 
father  some  new  ideas  about  it,  and  he  did 
not  fall  into  the  same  error  again. 

Carelessness  in  the  selection  of  playthings 
for  the  baby  is  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the 
nursery.  In  the  earlier  years  of  life,  and  es- 
pecially during  that  troublesome  period  when 
children  are  "  teething,"  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  put  everything  into  the  mouth,  and  so 
rattles,  rings,  marbles,  doll-heads,  coins, 
sticks  and  stones  all  find  their  way  to  the 
common  receptacle.  A  good  nurse  is  always 
watchful  of  her  charge,  knowing  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  anything  in  its  hands 
that  would  be  dangerous  in  its  mouth. 

When  the  child  has  grown  a  little  older, 
its  chief  concern  seems  to  be  to  slip  things 
into  its  nostrils  and  ears. 

One  of  my  father's  patients,  a  child  now 
grown  to  womanhood,  had  an  irresistible  de- 
sire to  swallow  coins,  and  bolted  every  small 
piece  of  money  that  came  to  her  hands  with 
all  possible  haste.  A  penny,  or  old-fashioned 
three-cent  piece,  would  as  certainly  start  on  a 
journey  through  her  alimentary  canal  as  it 
came  into  her  possession. 

Growing  tired  of  being  called  in  hot  haste  to 
see  her  so  often,  my  father  decided  upon  a 
radical  cure  of  the  habit,  and  informed  her  she 
had  grown  too  old  to  be  treated  like  a  baby 
any  longer,  and  he  proposed  to  give  her  a 
severe  whipping  every  time  he  was  called  on 
that  mission  in  future.  His  manner  was 
sufficiently  impressive  to  make  children  be- 
lieve that  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  that 
corporal  punishment  at  his  hands  meant 
something  serious.  The  threat  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  break  the  habit ;  if  she  con- 
tinued the  practice,  she  did  not  let  any  one 
know  it. 

The  fashion  of  covering  babies'  fingers  with 
set  rings  which  sprang  into  sudden  favor  a 
short  time  ago,  has  been  attended  by  so 
many  accidents  that  it  has  fallen  into  dis- 
favor among  the  more  intelligent  classes,  and 
the  manufacturing  jewelers  who  mounted 
diamond  chips  and  bits  of  turquois  and  gar- 
net in  little  gold  bands  for  the  baby  trade, 
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find  less  sale  for  them  than  formerly,  because 
physicians  have  called  the  attention  of  mothers 
to  the  danger  attending  their  use,  and  some 
of  the  leading  metropolitan  retail  dealers  de- 
cline to  handle  them  longer.  The  claws 
scratch  the  tender  skin  of  the  babes,  and  the 
rings  or  sets  are  sure  to  be  stuffed  into  the 
mouth  with  the  owner's  chubby  little  fists, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  swallowed. 
Alarming  spasms  and  even  death  have 
been  reported  as  following  these  accidents. 
Thoughtful  mothers  will  not  permit  bright 
rings  and  pins  on  young  children,  to  be  pulled 
off  and  swallowed. 

In  recounting  some  of  the  accidents  that 
befall  the  babies  through  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  parents  and  nurses,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  a  class  of  cases 
that  are  met  with  in  the  practice  of  almost 
every  physician  of  wide  experience,  about 
which  he  will  talk  to  you  freely  enough  in  a 
general  way,  but  will  not  give  names  except 
in  the  strictest  professional  secrecy,  and  not 
then  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

I  refer  to  the  murderous  practice  of  dosing 
the  innocents  with  powerful  patent  nostrums, 
the  composition,  effects  and  antidotes  for 
which  are  unknown  to  the  persons  who  admin- 
ister them.  My  one-time  neighbor,  Dr.  Z., 
is  a  bluff,  plain  spoken  German  practitioner, 
who  tells  the  truth  whether  it  be  welcome  or 
not. 

"  Will  my  darling  get  well,  doctor?  please 
say  yes,"  cried  a  young  mother  to  the  old 
physician  as  they  stood  beside  her  child's 
crable  watching  its  life  fade  out. 

"  No  ;  she  will  not." 

"  Oh  !  what  can  be  the  matter  with  her, 
doctor?  She  was  so  well  this  morning  and 
now  she  is  dying.  Is  there  no  God  of  mercy  ? 
Why  is  He  robbing  me  of  my  child  ?  " 

"  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  you  have 
killed  her  yourself.  I  told  you  not  to  use  that 
abominable  cough  syrup  (mentioning  one  of 
the  most  widely  advertised  mixtures  on  the 
market)  ;  it  owes  all  its  efficiency  to  the  opium 
it  contains,  and  you  have  simply  drugged  her 
to  death  with  it." 

Plain  words,  but  true.  It  was  the  third 
case  he  had  been  called  to  treat  and  he  had 


grown  tired  of  remonstrating  against  the  use 
of  such  things.  She  had  poured  the  medicine 
down  the  child's  throat  because  some  one  had 
told  her  it  was  excellent  to  quiet  fretful  children 
and  put  them  to  sleep.  Children  do  not  bear 
opium  well,  and  it  should  never  be  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  any  one  but  a  well  informed 
physician  who  can  watch  its  action. 

The  soothing  syrups  are  another  fruitful 
source  of  infantile  mortality,  and  many  fatal 
cases  of  poisoning  following  their  use  might 
be  cited. 

The  records  of  the  health  offices  contain 
many  certificates  of  deaths  that  are  false,  and 
the  physicians  who  made  them  knew  they 
were  when  they  made  them,  for  there  are  few 
men  who  speak  as  plainly  as  Dr.  Z.  They 
do  not  care  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  families  they  serve  have  been 
killed  by  criminal  carelessness  and  ignorance. 
Pain  killers,  cough  medicines  and  sooth- 
ing syrups  do  not  appear  as  the  cause  of 
death  nearly  as  often  as  they  should. 

What  shall  I  say  of  that  other  class  of 
mothers  who  will  not  take  care  of  their 
children,  but  kill  them  by  refusing  to  da 
their  known  duty  to  them  ? 

"  He  is  starving,  that  is  alt  that  troubles 
your  child,"  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  more 
than  once. 

"  We  give  him  plenty  of  milk  and  infants" 
food  ;  he  certainly  has  enough  nourishment."" 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  him  the  food  nature 
intended  him  to  have  ?  You  are  weaning  a 
three  weeks'  old  babe  !  " 

"Oh!  I  cannot  think  of  nursing  him.  Why! 
would  you  have  me  shut  myself  up  in  the 
nursery  and  stay  all  winter?  Society  makes 
so  many  calls  on  me  that  I  cannot  take  care 
of  him  myself." 

The  poor  neglected  child  grows  thinner 
and  thinner,  until  suddenly  a  bowel  com- 
plaint seizes  it  and  in  a  few  hours  it  is 
dead — starved  to  death. 

Such  mothers  get  no  sympathy  from  their 
medical  advisers  and  deserve  none. 

The  story  of  the  physician  being  called  to 
see  a  sick  child  who  had  been  crying  with, 
pain  for  hours,  to  find  that  the  cause  of  all  its. 
trouble  was  a  pin  that  had  been  driven  undei 
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its  skin  in  dressing,  and  remained  there,  has 
been  repeated  to  the  point  of  staleness,  but 
unfortunately  it  remains  ever  new. 

Quite  frequent,  almost  daily  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  are  calls  to  see  fretting,  irrit- 
able children,  who  cry  continually  and  can- 
not be  quieted  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  they  are  in  pain,  and 
the  physican  is  summoned.  He  finds  them 
sweating  under  enough  clothing  to  make  an 
adult  miserable,  and  the  perspiration  that 
pours  out  of  them,  souring  and  scalding  the 
tender  skin  about  the  neck  and  gluteal  re- 
gion. The  removal  of  a  part  of  their  cloth- 
ing and  a  few  cold  sponge  baths  soon  cure 
them. 

Negligent  nurses  are  very  fond  of  the  starch 
bag  and  powder  puff,  both  valuable  within 
limits,  and  push  their  use  to  a  point  where 
it  becomes  abuse.  Finely  powdered  starch, 
dusted  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  body- 
after  a  bath,  is  comforting  to  the  little  suf- 
ferers from  heat,  but  it  should  never  be  used 
unless  it  can  be  closely  watched  and  washed 
off  as  soon  as  it  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, for  it  soon  becomes  sodden  and  then 
ferments,  and  with  the  sour  perspiration  mas- 
cerates  and  destroys  the  outer  layer  of  the 
skin  and  makes  the  patient  miserable.  The 
lazy  nurse  likes  it,  because  she  can  save 
the  labor  of  drying  all  the  folds  of  the 
skin  with  the  towel  by  dusting  it  on  thick 
•enough,  as  it  will  absorb  the  moisture,  but  in 
a  short  time  her  starch  is  in  a  ferment  and 
the  baby  crying  with  pain.  It  should  never 
be  used  in  lieu  of  a  towel. 

Children  are  born  with  their  upper  extremi- 
ties much  better  developed  than  the  lower. 
The  head,  shoulders,  and  arms  can  each  be 
used  more  or  less  from  birth,  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  column,  hips  and  legs  are 
-weak  and  helpless.  If  this  fact  were  recog- 
nized in  handling  children,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  handle  them  comfortably  to 
themselves  and  without  any  fear  of  breaking 
them  in  the  middle.  Most  men  take  a  babe 
by  the  head  and  heels  when  . they  pick  it  up, 
and  leave  the  back  unsupported.  The  child 
is  not  comfortable,  and  the  man  generally 
u-ishes  he  had  not  taken  it.   The  proper  way 


is  to  place  one  hand,  generally  the  right,  under 
its  shoulders,  and  lift  it  to  the  other  arm.  If 
the  shoulders  are  firmly  supported  the  legs 
will  require  but  little  attention  ;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dangle  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  child  be  doubled  up  so 
that  its  chin  and  toes  are  in  approximation,  as 
is  so  often  the  case.  When  the  simple  rule  of 
lifting  and  holding  it  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  and  shoulders  is  followed,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  take  up  and  carry  a  child.  The 
head  should  have  the  support  of  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  when  the  shoulders  rest  on  the 
palm.  When  it  is  desirable  to  carry  it  on 
the  hands  instead  of  the  arm,  the  left  hand 
should  be  placed  under  the  shoulders. 

Cradles  are  relics  of  a  darker  age  and 
should  never  be  allowed  in  the  nursery,  for 
if  they  are  used  once,  the  child  will  require 
them  ever  afterward.  It  is  as  easy  to  get 
along  without  them  as  with  them,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  habit  of  walking  the 
floor  with  children.  It  is  a  bad  habit  and 
should  not  be  begun.  A  friend  was  com- 
plaining to  me  one  day  that  he  had  not  slept 
the  night  before,  because  the  baby  would 
sleep  only  when  he  was  carrying  it.  He  said 
it  required  the  united  efforts  of  himself,  wife 
and  maid  to  care  for  it.  That  afternoon  I 
took  him  through  the  children's  ward  in  the 
hospital  where  one  nurse  cared  for  twenty 
sick  babies,  and  we  did  not  hear  a  cry  while 
we  were  there.  She  never  carried  one  to 
quiet  it,  and  there  was  not  a  cradle  or  a  rock- 
ing chair  in  the  ward.  When  they  became 
fretful,  she  tried  to  discover  the  cause  and 
remedy  it,  but  never  resorted  to  soothing 
syrups  and  tramping  the  floor  with  children 
in  her  arms. 

"  One  is  too  many  for  three  of  us,"  he  said 
to  her,  "  how  do  you  manage  twenty  ?  " 

"  The  trouble  is  one  manages  three  of  you, 
I  manage  the  twenty.  Babies  are  great  des- 
pots when  they  get  the  mastery  as  they 
usually  do.  Had  you  begun  with  yours  by 
seeing  that  it  was  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  and  never  attempted  to  soothe  its 
anger  or  ease  pain  by  rocking  and  carrying 
it,  you  would  have  had  no  trouble.  Common 
sense  is  a  great  thing  in  the  nursery." 


THE  BABY'S  MIND:  STUDIES  IN  INFANT 
PSYCHOLOGY.— V. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STOW  BROWN,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IN  his  inexperienced  imagination,  a  child 
sees  the  known  in  the  unknown.  He  is 
always  seeking  analogies — associations  of 
analogous  sounds,  as  in  the  strong  liking  for 
alliteration,  repetitions  and  rhymes,  a  charac- 
teristic as  well  of  savage  races.  Association 
based  on  a  law  of  contrast  requires  a  higher 
power  of  comparison,  not  to  be  determined 
in  children  who  cannot  talk.  Of  the  logical 
associations,  that  is,  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  an  end,  signs  and  thing  signified,  numer- 
ous exemplifications  may  be  noted. 

A  baby  of  Perez,  three  to  four  months 
old,  had  some  time  before  been  burned  with 
a  candle.  Ever  afterwards  she  shrank  at  its 
approach.  Another  child  of  one  month,  after 
taking  one  dose  of  bitter  medicine  would  not 
take  the  next. 

The  progress  in  comparison  is  proportional 
to  the  power  of  attention.  A  child  thirteen 
months  reasoned  on  the  ground  of  analogy. 
Seeing  the  resemblance  of  a  cousin  to  an 
uncle,  he  inferred  certain  acts  on  his  part 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  in  his  uncle. 

The  analogies  of  children  lead  to  those 
personifications  of  natural  objects  akin  to  the 
myths  of  their  remote  ancestors.  The  child's 
interest  in  the  moon  is  a  very  real  one. 

Taine  tells  a  very  pretty  story  of  his  little 
girl  whose  interest  in  the  moon  was  very 
great.  She  had  watched  the  moon  every 
evening  during  its  course,  and  one  night  after 
looking  for  it  in  vain,  she  asked  where  it  was. 
Her  mother  told  her  it  had  gone  to  bed. 
"But,"  she  asked,  "where  is  the  moon's 
nurse  ? "  This  child  was  two  and  one  half 
years  old. 

The  mother  of  Baby  L  records  that  one 


night  before  he  was  a  year  old  he  saw  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  his  eagerness  to  have 
the  moon  was  most  interesting.  Night  after 
night  he  would  call  for  it,  stretching  his  little 
hands  toward  the  window.  "  Moon "  was. 
one  of  his  earliest  spoken  words.  Analysis 
requires  language.  Ideas  previously  com- 
bined are  analyzed  bit  by  bit  as  they  are 
given  to  language,  the  complex  preceding 
the  simple. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  generalization  may 
take  place  without  language;  a  generalization 
in  the  little  child  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lower  animals.  An  extended  generalization 
is  shown  to  be  possible  in  deaf-mutes.  If 
we  use  the  word  of  Romanes,  recepts,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  form  of  generalization  from 
concepts,  it  will  give  greater  clearness  to  the 
point.  A  recept  is  defined  as  a  generalization 
made  unconsciously.  A  concept,  a  generali- 
zation made  with  conscious  ideation ;  recepts 
being  merely  simple  concepts,  while  a 
percept  is  a  conscious  sense  impression,. 
Action  without  words  will  often  demonstrate 
the  power  of  forming  generalizations.  Perez 
relates  a  case  of  a  child  of  eight  months,  who 
had  much  enjoyed  stuffing  things  into  a  box.. 
He  had  acquired  a  general  idea  of  an  open- 
ing and  a  capacity  for  holding  things  which 
he  had  discovered  in  many  things ;  and  he 
tried  to  find  in  everything  a  place  into  which 
he  might  stuff  something  else. 

Baby  F  at  eight  months  took  my  watch 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  and  bit  on  it  with 
evident  satisfaction.  He  tried  to  break  a. 
piece  off,  as  of  the  corner  of  a  cracker.  He 
had  seen  the  resemblance  to  a  cracker — round 
and  flat;  unconsciously  abstracted  these  prop- 
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■erties,  and  to  the  next  round,  flat  thing  he 
saw  he  applied  the  qualities  of  the  cracker. 

Baby  L  at  eighteen  months  shows  great 
interest  in  fitting  keys  into  doors,  then  will 
try  to  fit  the  key  into  all  sorts  of  holes  and 
cracks.  Here  the  possibility  of  every  open- 
ing offering  a  recess  into  which  the  key  will 
fit,  and  the  property  of  a  recess  to  hold  a 
key,  have  been  abstracted  from  the  door  and 
applied  to  all  openings. 

The  musical  sense  will  generally  show  it- 
self near  or  before  the  third  month.  Children 
are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  emotional 
characters  of  music.  The  rhythm  of  music, 
while  it  strikes  the  nerves  as  a  shock,  yet 
soothes  by  its  impression  of  order  and  perio- 
dicity. It  is  the  forms  of  emotional  music 
that  please,  music  which  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  mechanical  excitation.  Listening 
to  music  will  develop  musical  ear. 

Baby  L  showed  a  quick  appreciation  of 
music  at  an  early  age.  When  five  months 
old,  music  seemed  to  frighten  him  if  it 
awakened  him  from  sleep.  He  would  cry 
piteously  if  disturbed  by  singing  in  the  even- 
ing. But  gentle  lullabys  always  soothed 
him.  At  twenty  months  he  began  to  dis- 
criminate and  ask  for  his  favorite  songs.  At 
this  time  he  also  began  to  sing. 

Baby  J  seemed  to  keenly  appreciate  at  an 
unusually  early  age  the  emotional  elements 
of  music.  He  would  at  five-and-a-half 
months  cry  if  his  mother  played  or  sang  any- 
thing plaintive,  stopping  immediately  when 
she  struck  into  a  lively  dancing  tune.  Even 
at  this  age,  he  would  invariably,  at  dance 
music,  jump  and  toss  his  arms  and  laugh. 
This  child  at  six  weeks  showed  pleased 
attention  to  music ;  at  fifteen  months  when 
told  to  "  sing "  he  would  produce  several 
musical  notes. 

Baby  K  at  fourteen  weeks  would  laugh  at 
a  particular  part  of  a  song  ever)-  time  it  was 
sung  and  execute  what  her  mother  describes 
as  a  "  wild  jouncing." 

Language  and  expression  are  the  last 
division  of  this  subject  that  we  shall  consider, 
the  latest  faculty  to  develop,  and  the  one 
which  completes  the  child's  equipment  for 
intelligent  relations  with  the  outer  world. 


The  principle  of  expression  in  general  is 
the  correspondence  of  certain  outward  signs 
with  inward  sensations  or  sentiments.  Many 
of  the  reflexes  and  instinctive  movements  are 
of  defense  or  repulsion.  Such  are  the  fore- 
runners of  the  intentional  expressive  move- 
ments. Expression  and  language  are  partly 
instinctive  or  hereditary,  and  partly  imitative. 

The  child  appears  as  soon  as  it  has  any 
power  of  attention  to  understand  the  mother's 
language,  tones  and  gestures. 

What  proportion  instinct  or  heredity 
holds  to  imitation  and  education  in  the  de- 
velopment of  language  we  do  not  know ; 
nor  do  we  know  if  instinct  and  heredity 
would  produce  language  were  the  child  abso- 
lutely isolated.  This  is  a  problem  akin  to 
that  which  interested  King  Psammetichus,  as 
related  by  Herodotus : 

"  The  King  of  Egypt,  curious  to  know  what  was 
the  most  ancient  nation  of  the  world,  had  two  new- 
born children  shut  up  in  a  cottage,  where  they 
could  hear  no  one  speak,  and  where  they  saw  nq 
other  living  beings  than  the  goats  who  nourished 
them.  At  the  age  of  two,  when  some  one  went  into 
their  room,  these  two  little  savages  uttered  the 
word  '  beccas,'  which  signifies  'bread'  in  the 
Phrygian  tongue.  Psammetichus,  so  runs  the 
legend,  then  thought  himself  sufficiently  author- 
ized in  proclaiming  the  Phrygians  to  be  the  most 
ancient  people  of  the  world." 

The  child's  prelinguistic  period  is  filled 
with  a  continuous  series  of  vocal  sounds. 
Taine  calls  attention  to  the  astounding  flexi- 
bility of  this  infantile  babble  and  its  variety 
of  meaning,  every  shade  of  emotion  being  ex- 
pressed in  its  various  tones.  The  flexibility 
of  the  vocal  organs  in  infancy  and  childhood 
steadily  diminishes  as  age  advances.  This 
is  familiarly  illustrated  by  the  facility  with 
which  a  young  child  learns  to  speak  a  foreign 
language.  From  one  to  three  years  the 
voice  seems  to  coincide  with  the  brain  in  de- 
velopment. 

The  antiquarian  interest  comes  forward 
again  in  the  study  of  the  development  of 
language.  Though  philologists  now  do  not 
think  that  man's  first  language  was  essen- 
tially onomatopoetic  (imitative  of  sounds),  yet 
they  do  not  question  that  imitation  cooper- 
ated in  the  genesis  of  tongues.  Dr.  Brinton, 
in  discoursing  of  the  probable  character  of 
the  language  of  prehistoric  man,  says  that  it 
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was  "  a  language  more  rudimentary  than 
any  language  known  to  us  ;  that  it  had  no 
grammatical  form,  but  depended  largely 
upon  gesture,  tone  and  stress." 

The  transition  from  the  first  anomalous 
cries  of  a  child  (which,  however,  are  only 
variations  upon  the  vowel  a)  to  the  several 
vowel  sounds  occurs  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  vowel  sounds  precede  consonants,  simply 
because  they  are  easier  to  form.  The  vowel 
elements  are  formed  when  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  do  not  touch  each  other  ;  consonants, 
when  the  parts  touch  each  other  more  or 
less. 

The  labials  b,  p,  f,  r,  m,  are  the  earliest 
consonants  pronounced  and  the  easiest  to 
form.  The  palatals  come  next,  g,  k,  and  h  ; 
and  the  linguals,  t,  d,  1,  n,  last;  just  in  the 
order  of  the  complexity  of  muscular  move- 
ments required  for  the  acts  of  their  respective 
articulations. 

The  first  syllables  used  are  combinations 
of  the  labials  and  the  several  vowels,  such 
syllables  being  repeated  or  reduplicated, 
sometimes  a  very  great  number  of  times ; 
for  example,  "  ba-ba,"  "  ma-ma,"  "  pa-pa." 
Such  syllables  are  usually  claimed  by  the 
delighted  parents  long  before  the  child  has 
any  other  idea  of  them  than  as  agreeable 
gymnastics  of  his  vocal  apparatus. 

Vowels  are  not  significant  of  clear  percep- 
tions, they  are  emotional.  It  is  only  with 
consonants  and  words  that  concepts  become 
well-defined.  It  requires  considerable  time 
to  acquire  perfect  associations  between 
sounds  (auditory  impressions)  and  vocal  ac- 
tions. Here  lies  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
child  at  once  "say  a  thing  after"  his  instruc- 
tor. 

The  mother  of  Baby  L  records:  "He  has 
never  talked  when  asked  to  do  so  until  now 
(twenty-two  months),  but  would  seem  to 
study  out  the  sounds  and  give  them  forth 
triumphantly  a  day  or  two  after  we  had  tried 
to  drill  him." 

The  first  use  of  sounds  is  as  general  signs. 
Conscious  generalization,  or  formation  of 
concepts,  is  the  child's  first  use  of  language. 

Primitive  peoples  are  inclined  to  general 
and  wide  ideas.    Philologists  say  that  such 


is  the  character  of  roots,  as  they  are  found  in 
the  most  ancient  documents,  especially  in  the 
Rig-Veda. 

One  of  the  readiest  illustrations  is  the 
applying  of  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma"  alike  to 
all  men  and  all  women.  One  of  the  first 
generalizations  noticed  by  Darwin  was  the 
use  of  the  syllable  "  mum  "  for  anything  to 
eat.  Baby  F  always  used  this  syllable  after 
seven  months  in  the  same  way.  Akin  to  this 
was  the  little  French  girl's  (Taine's  daughter) 
word  "  ham,"  which  she  used  for  everything 
to  eat.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  little 
Darwin's  word  "mum"  is  onomatopoetic, 
akin  to  the  word  "  mumble,"  as  "  a  dog 
mumbles  a  bone." 

Another  example  of  the  generalizing  im- 
pulse was  in  Sully's  child  in  the  use  of  the 
syllable  "  ot "  for  something  of  the  wrong 
temperature,  either  hot  or  cold.  A  month 
after  the  child  took  this  word  up,  which  he 
frequently  applied  to  steaming  food,  he 
pointed  to  an  engraving  of  Guido's  "  Aurora  " 
and  exclaimed  "  Ot."  The  parents  were  at 
first  puzzled,  till  finally  they  saw  that  the 
clouds  on  which  the  figures  were  sailing  some- 
what suggested  steam !  Baby  J  invented 
several  syllables  to  express  himself.  One 
was  a  sound  like  "  bo  "  which  after  a  time 
was  discovered  to  mean  anything  that  pleased 
him.  This  is  more  probably  an  interjection  in 
nature  than  a  substantive.  This  child,  also, 
at  eighteen  months,  knew  "  round  o "  and 
"  crooked  s,"  and  delighted  to  find  these 
forms  everywhere,  giving  them  the  names  of 
these  letters. 

Baby  K  said  "  mamma "  when  eight 
months  and  two  weeks  old,  and  applied  it  for 
two  months  to  all  women. 

Other  observations  on  speech  among  my 
records  are  the  following:  Baby  L  at  eight 
months  said  "  ba-be,"  "  mamma,"  "  pa-pa  " — 
repetition  of  a  syllable  not  applied.  After  a 
month  or  two,  these  words  were  dropped 
and  were  taken  up  again  at  a  year  and  two 
months,  when  they  were  connected  intelli- 
gently with  their  proper  objects.  At  this 
time  he  began  to  use  and  to  delight  in  the  ono- 
matopoetic syllables  "  toot-toot,"  for  steam- 
boat, and  "  puff-puff,"  for  smoke  or  steam. 
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Baby  J,  at  eight  months,  could  sound  all 
the  vowels  and  g,  b,  p,  r,  m,  d,  f,  t,  k.  He  said 
"  papa  "  with  correct  application  for  a  week 
or  so  at  nine  months,  then  suddenly  ceased. 
The  next  intentional  word  was  "  bow-wow." 
At  thirteen  months  he  imitated  many  sounds. 
After  this,  his  vocabulary  increased  slowly 
till  the  eighteenth  month,  when  he  went  to 
the  seashore  and  the  change  of  air  and  scene 
acted  as  a  stimulant.  At  eighteen  months, 
he  put  two  words  together  in  subject  and 
predicate  form. 

Extension  of  vocabulary  depends  on  closer 
observation,  discerning  distinctions  and  thus 
finding  the  need  for  new  words  to  express 
finer  differences.    Soon  will  follow  similes  and 


then  personification  of  natural  objects  refer- 
red to  under  association  of  ideas.  As  to  the 
parts  of  speech,  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-two 
months,  the  vocabulary  will  consist  of  sub- 
stantives with  a  few  adjectives  appearing. 
Next  come  verbs,  first  used  in  the  imperative 
mood ;  and  as  conceptions  become  more  ac- 
curately defined;  and  comparisons,  combina- 
tions and  analyses  become  more  clear,  the 
other  parts  of  speech  develop. 

The  study  of  infant  psychology  is  a  pur- 
suit in  which  great  service  can  be  rendered 
to  knowledge ;  for  it  comprises  that  study 
of  childhood  which  is  the  basis  of  philosophi- 
cal education,  and  in  which  original  material 
invaluable  to   psychology  can  be  collected, 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


Rainy-Day  Pastimes. 

When  the  heavy,  slanting  rain  beats  against 
the  windows,  its  steady  down-pour  prohibiting  all 
thought  of  out-door  enjoyments,  the  nursery  nar- 
rows into  a  prison  cell,  and  from  its  youthful  oc- 
cupants comes  an  unceasing  cry  for  "  something 
to  do." 

Long  ere  the  day  is  spent  toys,  picture  books, 
games  and  building  blocks  lose  their  wonted  fas- 
cination, and  the  active  little  brains  and  hands 
contrive  some  occupation  for  their  owners, 
which,  though  apparently  big  with  the  promise  of 
plenty  of  fun,  is,  alas  !  only  too  apt  to  be  followed 
by  the  direst  of  consequences.  The  inventive 
ingenuity  of  mother  and  nurse  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  but,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  suggest  in 
the  way  of  amusement  or  occupation,  the  day 
slowly  closes  down  upon  a  scene  of  universal  dis- 
comfort. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  children  call  for 
something  to  do  as  frequently  as  for  something  to 
play.  Both  of  these  demands  can  be  easily  grati- 
fied at  only  a  slight  outlay  of  time  and  money, 
and  in  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  the  very  human 
desire  for  novelty. 


Certain  pastimes,  not  entirely  devoid  of  instruct- 
ive features,  can  be  devised  and  reserved  solely 
for  rainy-day  use;  at  such  times,  or  in  cases  of 
tedious  convalescence  from  illness,  they  prove 
themselves  of  untold  value.  Some  of  these  pas- 
times must,  however,  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
even  the  smallest  of  the  children  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  them  without  disturbing  the  pleasure 
I  of  the  older  ones. 

Children  of  all  ages  thoroughly  enjoy  the  manu- 
i  facture  of  mud-pies  and  other  pastry,  and  the  con- 
\  struction  of  forts,  castles,  moats,  trenches,  etc. 
A  corner  of  the  play-room  is  turned,  for  the 
nonce,  into  a  miniature  sea-shore;  a  large  square 
of  bed-ticking  or  table  oilcloth  is  tacked  to  the 
floor,  and  a  roomy  old  chest  half  full  of  sand  is 
brought  forward  and  unlocked.  Within  its  em- 
brace lie  shovels,  patty -pans  and  pails;  these  are 
now  distributed  and  the  children  permitted  to  dig 
and  delve  at  will.  Exile  from  this  pleasure- 
ground,  if  made  the  penalty  for  rough,  ill-natured 
or  selfish  conduct,  will  effectually  restrain  both 
waywardness  and  perversity.  The  sand  may  be 
slightly  moistened  to  allow  easier  moulding  into 
shape,  or  garden  soil,  carefully  sifted,  to  free  it 
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from  worms  and  gravel,  may  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  Some  worn-out  millinery  will  supply  the 
flower-garden,  odd  bits  of  evergreen  answer  for 
trees,  and  the  box  of  military  toys,  even  when 
greatly  the  worse  for  countless  engagements,  will 
serve  to  man  and  fortify  the  battlements  of  the 


Fig.  i. 


forts.  In  this  way,  while  the  younger  ones  con- 
tent themselves  with  pans  and  shovels,  the  older 
ones  are  taught  to  bring  their  powers  of  imagina- 
tion and  invention  into  play — a  great  advantage 
in  itself.  But,  from  the  outset,  they  must  be  kept 
strictly  within  the  limit  of  the  floor-protector;  for 
while  one  is  willing  to  allow  the  children  certain 
liberties,  these  must  not  be  abused  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  elders  are  thereby  caused  to 
suffer  annoyance  or  inconvenience.  Obedience 
to  this  can  be  made  a  part  of  their  play;  for 
example,  the  oil-cloth  is  made  to  represent  an 
island  surrounded  by  so  treacherous  an  ocean 
that  whoever  casts  sand  into  its  depths  is  utterly 
lost;  or  it  becomes  a  magical  spot  in  the  midst  of 
ogre-land,  where  a  great  hissing  dragon  is  wait- 
ing to  pounce  upon  the  first  transgressor  who  is 
bold  enough  to  intrude  upon  his  domain. 

But  even  the  pleasures  of  the  sand-chest  pall 
after  a  while  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce 
a  different  pastime.  While  the  older  children  are 
busy  removing  all  traces  of  the  disorder  caused 
by  the  building  and  working  with  sand — a  thing, 
by  the  way,  which  should  always  be  insisted  upon 
— the  younger  ones  can  begin  to  rub  the  interior 
of  tin  basins  with  some  castile  soap  which  has 
been  slightly  moistened.  Castile  soap  is  chosen 
because  more  free  from  impurities  than  other 
grades  of  soap,  and  when  rubbed  well  over  the 


surface  of  the  basin  it  will  produce  suds  suffi- 
ciently strong.  Pipes  are  then  distributed,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  cleanliness  each  one  is  marked 
with  the  initial  of  its  owner.  A  small  amount  of 
water  is  then  stirred  into  each  basin,  and  the 
children  are  free  to  indulge  in  the  old-fashioned, 
but  always  delightful  occupation,  of  blowing  soap- 
bubbles.  Unless  the  smaller  children  are  pro- 
vided with  aprons,  high-necked  and  long-sleeved, 
made  of  rubber  cloth,  this  pastime  must  be  limited 
to  summer  days  only.  In  winter  the  wetting  of 
the  clothing  is  likely  to  endanger  the  health  of 
the  little  ones. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  kindergarten  gifts  are 
all  of  them  extremely  interesting  to  children,  quite 
exclusive  of  their  educational  value;  but  as  more 
or  less  expense  is  incurred  in  purchasing  them, 
and  as  all  mothers  do  not  yet  appreciate  their  real 
benefit,  they  are  not  in  such  general  nursery  use  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  One  of  these  gifts  consists  of 
stencil  cards  (a  set  of  which  costs  only  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar),  and  these  can  be  made  to  provide 
entertainment  to  each  separate  occupant  of  the 
nursery.  For  example,  ten-year-old  Mary  selects 
one  of  the  cards;  it  represents  a  boy,  decorated 
with  a  dunce's  cap,  seated  astride  of  a  dog.  She 
takes  a  piece  of  blotting  or  wrapping  paper,  places 
it  between  the  cover  of  a  pasteboard  box  and  her 
stencil,  fastens  the  first  and  last  to  the  cover  with 
four  pins,  and  by  guiding  a  sharp-pointed  pencil 
through  the  openings  in  the  design,  quickly  trans- 
fers the  picture  to  the  paper  beneath.  Removing 
the  stencil,  she  once  more  fastens  the  paper  in 
place  and  passes  it  to  eight-year-old  Jack,  whose 


Fig.  2. 


duty  it  is  to  perforate  the  outlines  of  the  picture 
with  tiny  holes  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart, 
using  a  shawl  pin  for  the  purpose. 

His  task  completed,  his  six-year-old-sister  (who 
has  been  waiting,  with  needle  ready-threaded 
with  bright  silk,  darning-cotton,  or  split  zephyr 
wool)  outlines  the  design  in  different  colors  for 
different  parts — red  for  the  cap,  blue  for  the  boy, 
and  brown  or  black  for  the  dog.    The  perforated 
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holes  guide  her  in  making  her  back-stitches 
straight  and  even.  The  eldest  has  meanwhile 
been  tracing  other  designs  with  which  the  younger 
ones  can  be  occupied;  she  now  takes  the  em- 
broidered card  or  paper,  dips  her  brush  into  her 
water  colors  and  proceeds  to  color  the  various 
parts  in  harmony  with  the  stitching.  When 
finished  and  dried  it  is  passed  over  to  the  baby 
as  a  new  toy,  or  is  pasted  into  a  scrap-book  for 
his  future  delectation. 

Possibly  a  child  may  tire  of  his  share  of  the 
work — though  this  is  doubtful;  if  so,  let  him  lay 
it  aside  in  some  safe  place  until  the  next  rainy 
day,  when  it  will  once  more  awaken  his  interest. 
Under  no  circumstances  insist  upon  its  immediate 
completion,  or  it  will  at  once  be  eyed  in  the  light 
of  a  disagreeable  task. 

Another  capital  pastime,  and  one  in  which 
each  individual  child  can  take  a  special  part,  is 
the  kindergarten  gift  of  clay-work.  This  clay 
can  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  in  the  form 
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of  powder  ready  to  be  mixed  to  the  proper 
consistency  with  water,  or  in  bricks  already 
moistened  for  modeling.  When  once  mixed  for 
work,  it  should  be  about  as  soft  as  putty ;  it  dries 
out  rapidly  when  not  in  use,  unless  protected  by 
a  wrapper  of  closet  oilcloth,  wound  closely  around 
it.  Any  other  clay  which  can  be  moulded  and  is 
comparatively  stainless,  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  A  portion  is  given  to  each  child; 
the  smaller  ones  are  taught  how  to  mould  marbles, 
birds'  nesls  and  tiny  eggs  to  place  within  them, 
sticks  of  candy,  long-necked  bottles,  flat  plates 
and  shallow  oval  dishes;  even  five-year-olds  can 
mould  long  narrow  rolls  to  resemble  worms  and 
snakes,  can  twist  two  of  these  into  a  rope,  and  by 
placing  one  of  these  ropes  upon  a  lump,  shaped 
like  a  loaf  of  bread,  can  produce  the  familiar 
"twist"  bread.  They  may  also  "cook,"  and 
line  tiny  pans  with  pastry,  form  rolls  of  bread, 
potatoes,  etc. 

Five  minutes'  instruction  will  enable  the  older 


ones  to  roll  a  small  lump  flat,  press  a  leaf  into 
the  surface  (an  artificial  one  is  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  its  ribs  are  more  distinct),  and,  after  re- 
moving the  latter,  to  cut  away  or  flatten  out  the 
clay  surrounding  the  impression.  Now,  by  means 
of  a  tiny  spatula,  they  are  to  try  to  produce  a 
copy  of  this  impression  without  other  aid  than  the 
eye.  With  practice  and  patient  effort  other  ob- 
jects can  be  moulded,  and  the  original  leaf  will 
develop  into  leaf  sprays,  the  marbles  into  apples, 
plums,  pears,  almonds,  walnuts,  etc.  The 
moulded  objects  are  then  laid  away  to  dry,  and 
upon  the  next  rainy  day  they  can  be  colored,  as 
true  to  nature  as  possible. 

Still  another  inexpensive  pastime  can  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  kindergarten  gifts:  that  of  paper- 
folding  and  paper-cutting.  A  package  of  "  fold- 
ing papers  "  can  be  purchased,  or  four  to  five  inch 
squares  can  be  cut  from  large  sheets  of  colored, 
unglazed  paper.  In  ten  minutes  even  a  very 
young  child  can  be  shown  how  to  produce  de- 
signs fully  as  elaborate  as  the  accompanying 
illustrations;  but  once  shown  how  to  fold  and  cut 
these  papers,  he  must  afterward  depend  upon 
his  own  ingenuity  and  inventive  power.  Thus, 
in  play,  he  gains  a  great  mental  advantage,  and 
his  eye  is  trained  to  accuracy  and  artistic  values. 

A  square  of  paper  is  to  be  folded  (in  order  to 
produce  Fig.  1)  three  times;  first  into  an  oblong, 
then  over  into  a  square,  lastly  into  a  triangle — ■ 
Figs.  2,  3  and  4.  All  doubled  edges  must  meet 
exactly.  With  scissors  make  nicks  and  incisions 
into  the  sides  of  the  triangle  until  it  resembles 
Fig.  2.  Open  out  flat  and  a  copy  of  illustration 
No.  1  lies  before  you.  The  square  can  be  folded 
and  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  polygon  of  almost  any 
number  of  sides,  a  circle,  an  oval,  or  a  star  of 
five,  six,  seven,  eight  or  nine  points  as  well  as 
multiples  of  these  numbers.  An  endless  number 
of  designs  can  be  produced,  no  two  of  which  will 
be  alike  ;  the  interest  in  the  work  grows  at  every 
step ;  and,  as  a  variation,  the  child  can  be  taught 
how  to  paste  the  finished  design  in  a  scrap  album. 
A  design,  open  and  lacey  in  appearance,  can 
be  pasted  over,  above  another  of  contrasting  color. 
Some  can  be  quartered,  and  the  resulting  fans 
used  to  decorate  the  corners  of  the  pages.  The 
child  may  be  shown  how  to  hold  the  design  upon  a 
slate,  and  trace  its  outlines  with  a  pencil ;  this 
done  she  may  be  told  to  try  how  closely  she  can 
imitate  it,  freehand. 

But  no  matter  how  enjoyable  an  occupation 
may  appear,  unless  it  possesses  novelty,  the  great 
desideratum  of  childhood,  it  soon  becomes  tire- 
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some  and  loses  all  its  charm.  Hence  it  is  that 
special  pastimes,  whatever  their  nature,  are  advan- 
tageously reserved  for  rainy  days.  The  children 
would  no  doubt  derive  much  enjoyment  from 
them  at  other  times,  but  as  has  been  already  said, 
except  in  cases  of  convalescence,  or  during  slight 
attacks  of  illness,  it  is  much  better  to  withhold 
them  until  they  are  needed  to  dispel  the  gloom 
of  inclement  weather. 

Isabel  R.  Wallacii. 

New  York  City. 


The  Nursery  Carpenter  Shop. 

The  desire  to  accomplish  something  awakens 
very  early  in  infancy,  and  this  tendency  the 
child  usually  directs  towards  the  destruction  of 
objects  within  his  reach.  He  loves  the  noise  he 
makes;  he  loves  to  scatter  things  and  to  reduce 
breakable  objects  to  fragments,  plainly  showing 
that  he  wants  to  make  a  visible  change  in  what 
he  handles,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  sound. 

In  order  to  give  a  child's  first  energies  a 
positive  direction  and  to  prevent  an  aimless 
knocking  about  of  articles,  always  more  or  less 
damaging  and  annoying,  and  to  make  a  first 
beginning  in  the  use  of  tools  in  the  infant  hand, 
there  has  been  invented  what  a  little  friend  of 
mine  very  expressively  calls  the  "  pounder  box," 
of  which  a  description  ap- 
peared in  Babyhood  in 
September,  1887,  under 
the  title  "Amateur  Car- 
pentering." A  short- 
handled  mallet  with  broad 
ends  is  better  in  the  begin- 
ning than  the  tack-ham- 
mer there  mentioned.  A 
baby  fifteen  months  old  is 
not  too  young  to  use  the 
mallet.  Are  you  afraid  to 
try  the  hammering  box  on 
your  delicate  nerves?  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
systematic  pounding  with 
a  definite  aim  is  much 
more  endurable  than  a 
general  throwing  and 
knocking  about  of  toys  and  other  objects,  that 
Baby  will  otherwise  surely  indulge  in. 

From  this  box  the  little  one  next  advances  to 
the  hammering  board.  For  this  we  use  a  board 
of  soft  wood,  1  \  inches  thick,  I  foot  wide  and  2 
feet  long,  laid  off  with  pencil  lines  in  ^-inch 
squares.    Baby  may  have  a  tack-hammer  now, 


and  begin  to  do  real  carpenter  work  at  the 
age  of  about  eighteen  months,  driving  an 
inch  wire  nail  (these  are  preferable  to  tacks  be- 
cause they  are  less  pointed,  and,  if  accidentally 
dropped,  have  not  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
standing  on  their  heads  with  their  sharp  points 


upwards)  into  each  one  of  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion. After  several  boards  have  been  finished  in 
this  way  let  the  exercise  be  varied;  a  nail  may  be 
hammered  into  the  center  of  the  square  or  the 
middle  of  the  -i-inch  lines.  Children  should 
use  their  hammers  each  day,  at  stated  times,  if 
possible.  They  will  like  them  better  than  any 
toys — these  being  usually  attractive  only  while 
new — but  the  hammer,  its  use  being  properly 
directed,  is  ever  the  dear  companion  of  child- 
hood. 

The  child,  with  daily  practice,  will  soon  learn 
to  use  his  hammer  with  much  skill  and  energy; 
and  the  next  tool,  the  gimlet,  may  with  safety  be 
placed  into  his  hands  when  he  is  about  three  years 
old.  A  board  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
hammering  board  will  serve  excellently  well  for 
boring  holes  into.  The  squares  may  be  crossed 
now  with  diagonal  lines,  so  that  triangles  will  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  as  well  as  squares.  The  ham- 
mer and  the  gimlet  should  be  used  alternately  for 
six  months  or  more,  when  next  the  screwdriver 
is  added  to  the  child's  tools.  With  it  he  can  in- 
sert J-inch  screws  into  the  holes  previously 
made  with  the  gimlet. 

With  his  three  tools  our  littte  carpenter,  when 
four  years  old,  can  begin  to  join  together  some 
boards  and  make  of  them  boxes  of  different  sizes 
and  forms. 

A  small  stock  of  lumber  must  be  laid  in  now; 
3  or  4-inch  boards,  sawed  into  small  pieces  by  a 
carpenter,  will  supply  the  little  workman  for  a 
long  time. 

When  the  child  is  about  five  years  old  and  can 
use  a  saw,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  many 
pretty  as  well  as  useful  articles  he  can  make 
with  the  help  of  this  tool.    When  lumber  is 
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bought  now  it  should  not  be  sawed  by  a  carpen- 
ter into  pieces  the  exact  size  wanted,  but  some- 
what larger,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  often 
to  use  the  saw.  The  stock  of  lumber  and  hard- 
ware must  now  include  $-inch  boards,  smaller 


nails  and  smaller  screws,  hinges,  screw  hooks » 
etc.,  will  also  be  found  available. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  some  of 
the  work  done  by  little  boys  five  years  old.  Pat- 
terns of  all  sorts  of  small  things  will  be  readily 
found  for  the  children  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  they 
can  with  the  tools  and  material  they  have,  or  per- 
haps new  patterns  may  be  devised  for  them.  Little 
wardrobes  and  bureaus  are  not  difficult  to  make, 
and  they  can  be  made  quite  serviceable  for  re- 
ceptacles of  all  sorts  of  nick-nacks  or  dolls1  cloth- 
ing. Each  piece  should  be  carefully  sandpapered 
when  finished,  then  oiled  or  varnished.  Fall 
leaves  and  grasses  laid  firmly  on  the  varnish 
before  it  dries,  then  varnished  all  over  again, 
make  a  beautiful  white  simple  docoration  for 
the  children's  carpenter  work.  Scrap  pictures 
may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  manu- 
facture of  small  articles  should  exceed  the  home 
demand  the  children  may  take  orders  for  some 
from  relatives  or  friends.  The  price  should  not 
exceed,  however,  the  outlay  for  material.  With 
this  money  they  are  enabled,  from  time  to  time, 


to  replace  their  stock  of  lumber  and  hardware. 
Their  own  work  need  not  be  remunerated;  it 
should  give  them  so  much  pleasure  that  they  are 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  do  it.  Our  little 
ones  will  seek  their  work-bench  often  for  rest  from 
real  brainwork,  when,  in  later  years,  most  of 
their  days  must  be  spent  in  the  schoolroom. 

As  for  the  tools  we  place  into  our  children's 
hands,  let  them  be  of  the  best.  Don't,  on  any 
account,  have  them  use  toy  tools  made  of  break- 
able material.  Skilled  workmen  may  be  able  to 
do  tolerable  work  with  bad  tools,  but  it  is  a  posi- 
tive wrong  to  place  them  into  childhood's  un- 
skilled hands.  One  of  the  first  things  the  child 
can  make  is  a  box  to  keep  the  tools  in. 

A  work-bench  of  such  dimensions  as  will  suit 
the  height  of  the  little  carpenter  should  be  pro- 
vided now;  for  a  place  where  a  child  may  work 
at  any  time  unmolested  will  be  found  essential 
to  create  love  for  his  work.  New  tools  must 
be  added  to  the  old  stock  as  the  child's  dexterity 
increases  and  the  want  of  them  is  felt. 

Who  is  to  be  the  instructor  ?  is  the  question 
which,  no  doubt,  arises  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
my  readers.  In  most  cases  it  will  have  to  be 
mother;  she  must  learn  the  trade  with  her  little 
ones.  Let  the  carpenter  shop  once  be  established 
in  the  nursery  and  I  warrant  that  no  mother 
would  willingly  dispense  with  it  again.  The 
skill  and  strength  the  little  ones  thus  attain  is 
invaluable;  besides  being  thus  employed,  they 


need  spend  no  idle  hours  in  planning  mischief 
and  executing  it.    A  child  with  a  box  of  good 
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tools  always  at  hand  will  rarely  ask:  "What 
shall  I  do?"  Adele  Oberndorf. 

Cenlralia,  Kans. 


Reminiscences  of  Mud  Pies. 

Perhaps  not  all  can  say  with  me  that,  as  they 
look  back  on  their  childhood  days,  nothing  made 
them  happier  than  playing  "mud  pies." 

The  aristocratic  mother  would  not  touch  her 
child  for  a  week  had  it  been  found  in  that  occu- 
pation, thinking  no  French  perfume  able  to 
remove  the  taint  of  mother  earth.  Evidently 
she  forgets  that  from  dust  we  came  and  to  dust 
we  return. 

Of  course  my  mother  was  always  particular  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  ground  when 
I  pursued  my  play.  It  was  never  my  wish  to 
play  when  the  sun  was  not  shining,  for  how 
would  the  pies  bake?  Damp  ground  breeds 
malaria,  and  cold  stones  result  in  stiff  legs. 
These  had  to  be  avoided,  and  when  such  was 
the  case,  I  contented  myself  with  building  sphinx 
and  pyramids  out  of  sand  in  the  kitchen.  How 
distinctly  I  can  see  myself  jump  out  of  bed  and 
open  the  blind  in  a  hurry  to  see  if  "  Old  Sol " 
would  condescend  to  be  used  as  a  fire  as  he  does 
to  those  traveling  on  the  great  deserts  ! 

Edna  was  my  constant  companion.  If  she 
failed  to  be  at  my  house  at  the  usual  hour,  my 
hat  was  on,  and  I  ran  up  the  street  two  doors  and 
soon  brought  her  home  with  me. 

With  a  starch  box  under  my  arms,  we  paraded 
around  the  kitchen,  putting  in  it  iron  spoons, 
wooden  spoons,  tin  spoons,  plated  spoons, 
patty-pans,  baking  powder  cans,  and  every- 
thing that  met  our  eyes  that  would  serve 
in  the  mixture  and  baking  of  a  new  batch 
of  "mince"   pies.     To    finish    this  expedi- 


tion, we  carried  the  box  to  the  top  of  the  area 
steps;  and  emptying  its  contents  on  the  flags, 
started  off  again.  The  neighborhood  was 
scoured  for  bits  of  broken  china,  clam  shells, 
pieces  of  brick,  stray  coal,  etc.,  which  all  found 
their  way  to  the  starch  box.  This  we  carried 
home.  Edna's  business  was  to  chop  these  in- 
gredients, while  I  filled  the  baking  powder  can 
with  rich  earth  from  the  flower  garden,  and  then 
poured  on  it  as  equal  amounts  of  water  as  I  could 
measure  out  of  the  salt  cellar. 

The  imagination  of  the  reader  may  aid  them 
in  seeing  two  children  working  patiently  at  the 
west  side  of  a  cottage,  trying  to  get  the  brick  into 
atoms  and  the  mud  at  the  correct  moisture.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  the  patty-pans  were  filled, 
and  a  layer  of  pulverized  clam  shell  was  added  to 
make  them  appear  more  tempting.  These  were 
put  on  a  stove  of  our  own  manufacture,  being 
made  of  two  columns  of  stone,  considerably 
rickety  from  their  irregularity,  over  which  a 
board  was  placed.  We  eyed  our  day's  work 
with  mute  satisfaction,  and  of  course  dinner  came 
at  the  proper  hour  as  guerdon. 

After  the  process  of  baking  we  deposited  our 
treasures  under  the  piazza  and  went  in  our  re- 
spective houses.  As  I  went  through  the  kitchen 
I  announced  to  Mary,  "Finished,"  and  put  my 
soiled  playthings  on  the  kitchen  table.  Looking 
back  as  I^went  in  the  hall,  I  saw  the  patient  girl 
going  out  the  area  door  with  the  broom  to  sweep 
away  all  the  traces  of  our  day's  fun. 

When  the  gingham  dress  was  discarded  and 
the  clean  white  frock  took  its  place,  I  doubt  if 
any  mother  was  kissed  by  a  happier  daughter  or 
any  father  welcomed  home  from  the  day's  toils 
by  any  neater  child  than  I  was,  in  spite  of  the 
mud  pies.  May  Simonis. 

Northville,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  PROBLEMS. 


Supposed  Ignorance  of  Physicians  Concerning 
Whooping  Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Two  of  my  children,  one  two  years  and  the  other 
five  past,  have  had  whooping  cough  rather  mildly 
for  the  last  two  months,  but  I  think  they  are  on  the 
mend.    What  would  improve  their  case  ? 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  medical  faculty  do  not 
seem  to  know  much  more  about  it  than  was  known 
fifty  years  ago.  J.  W.  N. 

Montreal,  Can. 

Whooping  cough  is  a  disease  if  not  of  fixed,  at 


least  of  prolonged,  course.  The  -;  medical  fac- 
ulty" know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  they 
did  fifty  years  ago.  But  medical  science  usually 
does  not,  and  we  suspect  will  not,  abbreviate  the 
course  of  diseases  of  an  infectious  nature  after 
they  are  well  begun.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished in  many  of  them  is  this  :  to  recognize  their 
natural  career,  the  accidents  and  dangerous  com- 
plications attending  them  ;  to  point  out  the  best 
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means  of  avoiding  or  treating  the  latter,  and  of 
mitigating  symptoms  and  hastening  convalescence. 
Most  of  all  science  has  pointed  out  means  of  avoid- 
ing contagion. 

Now,  as  to  the  particular  cases  in  hand.  The 
children  are  mending,  and  in  all  probability  will 
soon  be  cured.  But  we  can  offer  you  a  few  hints 
which  may  be  serviceable.  First  of  all,  winter  is 
coming  and  in  your  climate  will  come  soon.  It 
is  very  desirable  not  to  enter  the  cold  season  with 
the  bronchitis  of  whooping  cough  still  lingering, 
because  of  its  tendency  to  exacerbations  and  to 
chest  complications.  See  to  it,  therefore,  that 
your  little  ones  are  properly  clothed  from  throat 
to  foot,  evenly,  warmly,  but  not  burdensomely. 
Try  to  keep  your  indoor  temperature  moderate 
(not  above  70  degrees,  preferably  nearer  65  de- 
grees) and  as  uniform  as  possible.  Regulate 
their  outdoor  clothing  each  day  by  the  thermom- 
eter, which  will  probably  vary  a  good  deal  in  the 
coming  months.  Try  to  teach  the  habit  of 
breathing  through  the  nostrils,  as  mouth  breathing 
is  likely  to  excite  cough  in  children  recovering 
from  whooping  cough.  Many  little  details  will 
occur  to  you  which  we  have  not  space  for. 

Secondly,  attend  to  the  diet  and  to  the  digestion, 
as  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  aggravates 
the  tendency  to  cough  and  to  recurrences.  If 
there  is  any  marked  dietary  troubles  medicinal 
remedies  will  be  needed,  tonics,  stomachics,  etc., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  derangement. 

Beyond  these  points  we  need  not  specify,  ex- 
cept that  abundant  and  pure  air  in  or  out  of 
doors  is  always  a  tonic.  By  pure  air  we  do  not 
mean  harsh  air,  nor  gales  of  wind  which  may 
bring  anything  but  purity  with  them. 

A  Probably  Incorrect  Diagnosis  of  an  Eye 
Trouble. 

To  the  Editor  0/  BABYHOOD  : 

Seeing  in  a  recent  number  of  your  magazine  an 
article  on  eye  diseases  of  babies,  I  write  you  in 
reference  to  my  three  weeks  old  baby,  who  has, 
from  the  description,  "  ophthalmia  neanotorum." 

The  nurse  said  that  it  was  only  sore  eyes,  such  as 
a  great  many  babies  have,  and  would  soon  get  well, 
and  the  eyes  have  not  the  discharge  they  had  at 
first,  but  the  eyelids  are  still  red,  and  I  ask  you  to 
please  tell  me  what  treatment  to  give  in  case  the 
trouble  should  become  more  serious,  as  we  are  far 
from  doctors,  and  I  depend  upon  Babyhood  in  the 
care  of  my  first  baby. 

I  will  add  that  I  have  been  very  careful  to  keep 
the  eyes  clean  with  warm  water  and  have  greased 
them  with  vaseline.  A  New  Subscriber. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

We  doubt  if  the  eye  trouble  was  the  severe 
kind  of  conjunctivitis  usually  understood  by  the 
name   "ophthalmia  neanotorum."    There  are 


other  milder  types  occurring  in  young  infants 
not  due  to  infection. 

If  the  eyes  are  not  better  when  this  reaches 
you,  probably  you  would  find  benefit  by  using  a 
wash  for  the  eyes  of  5  grains  of  boric  acid  to  I 
ounce  of  water.  The  strength  may  be  increased 
to  10  grains  to  an  ounce,  if  necessary — that  is,  if 
the  milder  lotion  fails. 


Constipation  in  a  "Bottle  Baby." 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  relieve 
my  baby  of  constipation?  He  is  four  months  old 
and  has  always  been  troubled  with  it.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  soap  suppository  or 
water  injection  very  frequently.  My  physician  pre- 
scribed castoria  at  length,  but  I  find  I  must  give  it 
very  frequently  to  keep  the  passages  from  being 
hard  and  balled. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  use  a  bottle  for  him 
almost  from  the  first.  I  have  used  cow's  milk  en- 
tirely for  him.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of  colic  and 
indigestion,  though  he  is  relieved  much  of  that 
now,  yet  he  still  has  to  be  trotted  and  patted  a  great 
deal  to  get  rid  of  the  gas  and  sour  milk  in  his 
stomach. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  can  tell  me  of  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  effect  a  cure  of  these  disorders. 

Sandwich,  III.  M.  R.  S. 

To  answer  off-hand  is  more  than  we  can  do. 
Constipation  is  an  extremely  common  ailment  in 
infants,  particularly  if  bottle-fed.  How  much 
you  have  diluted  the  cow's  milk  and  with  what 
we  do  not  know.  We  may  say,  first,  that  the 
hard  "balled"  passages  are  suggestive  of  an  ex- 
cess of  casein,  and  the  constipation  would  per- 
haps yield  in  part  to  the  freer  use  of  sugar  and 
cream  with  the  milk.  So,  too,  usually  the  use  of 
oatmeal  and  strained  gruel  for  dilution  is  often 
somewhat  laxative.  The  colic,  indigestion  and 
constipation  we  take  to  be  parts  of  the  same  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  process. 

As  to  medication  we  prefer  for  habitual  use  the 
introduction  of  a  suppository  or  an  enema  to  the 
administration  of  a  laxative.  The  soap  pencil, 
the  pencil  of  molasses  candy,  or,  most  efficient  of 
all,  the  glycerine  suppository,  are  very  useful. 
Very  often  the  most  persistent  care  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  bowels  relieved  until  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  eat  and  digest  a  mixed  dietary.  We 
have  followed  a  good  many  children  who  were 
troubled  with  constipation  in  infancy,  and  found 
them  entirely  and  satisfactorily  regular  by  two 
and-a-half  to  three  years  of  age. 


Medical  Books  on  the  Care  of  Children— The  Belly 
Band. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  suggest  the  name  of 
a  good,  reliable  doctor's  book  handy  to  have  where 
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there  are  children  and  a  physician  cannot  always  be 
easily  obtained? 

My  baby  is  nearly  two  years  old,  and  has  worn  a 
belly  band  since  her  birth  constantly.  When  can 
she  leave  it  off?  Ellen  Hill. 

If  you  wish  a  real  medical  book  written  for 
physicians  we  would  suggest  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith's 
work  on  "  Diseases  of  Children,"  or  Dr.  J.  F. 
Meigs'  work  on  the  same  subject.  A  more  com- 
pact and  also  good  work  is  Dr.  Starr's  edition  of 
Goodheart's  "  Diseases  of  Children."  If  you 
wish  a  popular  manual,  Dr.  Keating's  "  Care  of 
Infants,"  or  Dr.  Starr's  "  Hygiene  of  the  Nur- 
sery," or  Dr.  Rankin's  "Hygiene  of  Child- 
hood" will  meet  your  desires. 

Babyhood  has  always  expressed  its  belief  that 
the  belly  band  was  of  no  use  at  any  time,  except 
that  a  loose  girdle  is  a  good  warm  protection  to 
the  belly  as  it  is  to  the  chest.  It  can  be  left  off 
at  any  time  that  the  requisite  clothing  is  sup- 
plied in  any  other  way. 


"  Universal  "  Ankle  Supporters ;  The  Significance 
of  Red  Papillae  on  the  Tongue. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  is  your 
opinion  of  Spencer's  "  Universal  Ankle  Supporters?" 
I  have  a  baby  two  and-a-half-years  old,  whose 
ankles  are  very  weak,  and  I  fear  their  growing 
crooked  if  not  supported. 

(2)  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  red  papilla:  on  the 
tongues  of  children  with  rickets  are  a  sign  of  any 
special  disorder  of  the  stomach;  and  is  there  any 
safe  corrective  the  mother  may  administer? 

JCelley's  Island,  O.  T.  M.  G. 

(1)  We  are  not  sure  that  we  know  this  particu- 
lar "  universal  "  supporter.  There  is  one  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  name,  except  that  it  has  a  different 
inventor,  which  we  have  seen  and  which  some- 
times is  useful.  Beyond  this  we  can  only  say 
that  most  instruments  and  appliances  claiming  to 
be  "universally"  applicable  are  likely  to  be 
individually  inapplicable  to  any  case. 

(2)  We  doubt  if  any  condition  of  the  papilL-e 
is  peculiar  to  rickets.  They  are  often  well 
marked  in  health,  but  we  infer  that  in  your  child's 
case  the  papilla:  are  larger  and  redder  than  in 
health;  but  this  fact  is  not  very  distinctive,  and 
we  can,  therefore,  suggest  no  remedy. 

A  "  Sluggish  Liver  ;  "  a  Habit  of  Turning  Eyes 
Inward. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

I  shall  anxiously  await  an  early  reply  from  you 
regarding  my  little  three-year-and-a-half  old  boy, 
who  has  always  been  delicate  and  under  a  physi- 
cian's care  since  his  birth. 

In  the  doctor's  words:  "He  inherits  a  sluggish 
liver,  and  indirectly  dependent  upon  that  is  a  scrofu- 
lous disposition."    I  have  always  kept  him  on  a 


plain,  wholesome  diet,  and  necessarily  a  very  strict 
one. 

Upon  moving  West,  I  thought  the  change  of 
climate  would  be  beneficial,  but  the  summer  proved 
so  warm  the  child  suffered  in  consequence.  I  was 
undecided  whether  it  was  wholly  due  the  heat  or 
the  milk  from  a  Jersey  cow. 

He  commenced  taking  this  milk  before  the  warm 
weather  fairly  set  in,  because  we  could  get  it  fresh 
morning  and  evening.  The  first  day  he  took  it  he 
had  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  doctor  advised 
diluting.  Since  then  he  has  had  two  similar  upset- 
tings,  apparently  from  the  milk,  even  after  dilut- 
ing. Would  you  advise  changing?  Our  baby,  not 
quite  two  years  of  age,  has  been  taking  the  same 
milk,  but  is  of  a  different  constitution  and  has  not 
been  affected  by  it. 

Another  important  question  is  in  regard  to  the 
child's  eyes.  He  hasa  most  distressing  habit  of  turn- 
ing them  inward.  The  doctor  fears  cross-eyes,  and 
thinks  very  little  can  be  done  but  to  give  him 
medicine.  An  oculist,  whom  I  wrote  to,  thinks  it 
may  be  avoided  by  glasses.  Cannot  Babyhood  give 
its  opinion  and  its  valuable  advice?  Anxiety. 

The  facts  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  but  we  think  it  more 
probable  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  child's 
digestion  than  that  the  quality  of  the  cow's 
milk  is  at  fault.  If  the  milk  were  really  objec- 
tionable, the  baby  would  probably  suffer  also.  If 
we  are  right,  the  treatment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  child's  digestion. 

As  to  the  eyes, we  can  only  say,  take  the  advice 
of  the  oculist,  if  you  can  obtain  a  good  one. 


The  Nipple-Sucking  Habit. 

To  the  Editor  ^/Babyhood  : 

Please  advise  me,  through  the  columns  of  Baby- 
hood, if  giving  a  young  baby  a  black  rubber  nipple 
to  suck  could  injure  the  teeth  or  affect  the  shape  of 
the  child's  mouth? 

My  baby  is  three  months  old.  For  six  weeks  she 
has  had  this  nipple  whenever  she  was  restless,  and 
it  has  been  of  great  service  in  keeping  her  quiet. 

Wilmiyigton,  Del.  E.  W. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  thumb-sucking  have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  gone  over  in  Babyhood.  The 
Editor  believes  that  there  is  no  real  advantage  in 
the  practice  and  that  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages. The  only  claim  made  in  its  behalf  is  that  it 
quiets  the  baby ;  and  we  have  known  mothers  to  de- 
liberately teach  the  habit,  knowing  that  the  break- 
ing it  up  after  some  years  must  be  of  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  just  for  the  temporary  gain.  All  the 
same  we  think  it  a  very  short-sighted  plan.  It  is 
not  every  thumb-sucking  child  that  has  a  deformed 
jaw  or  protruding  teeth,  but  these  distortions  oc- 
cur often  enough  to  make  them  well  recognized 
results.    Occasionally  also  the  nose  is  displaced. 

Now,  the  pressure  of  the  rubber  nipple  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  thumb,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  former  will  cause  the  teeth  to 
protrude  or  not.   But  we  do  know  that  the  habitual 
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sucking  of  anything  is  not  an  advantage  to  the 
mouth,  leaving  aside  any  particular  effects  which 
may  be  due  to  the  rubber  itself.  A  nipple  of  pure 
rubber  is  probably  of  as  little  harm  as  anything 
not  perfectly  smooth.  We  have  answered  your 
question  imperfectly,  but  as  fully  as  we  can, 
because  we  have  not  seen  reported  the  effect 
of  the  nipple  upon  the  jaw. 

"  Cream  Food  "  and  Other  Nourishment. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  boy  was  thirteen  months  old  September 
24th.  He  is  strong  and  healthy;  at  one  year  weighed 
22  pounds,  but  he  is  constipated,  and  I  have  to  give 
him  an  enema  of  water  and  glycerine  every  morn- 
ing.   I  want  to  wean  him  from  the  breast. 

(1)  What  is  the  "  cream  food"  you  so  often  sug- 
gest in  Babyhood  ? 

(2)  Shall  I  give  him  cow's  milk  or  condensed  to 
drink  ? 

(3)  Aside  from  milk  what  shall  I  give  him  for 
nourishment?    Baby  has  eight  teeth. 

New  York  City.    '  W. 

(1)  "Cream  food"  is  a  general  name  applied 
to  foods  made  by  mixing  cream,  milk,  water  and 
sugar,  with  some  lime  water,  usually  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  closely  imitate  human  milk.  Our 
May  number  contained  an  article  on  the  subject. 

(2)  We  always  prefer  good  fresh  milk  to  con- 
densed milk.  Reasons  for  this  preference  are 
given  in  answer  to  another  problem  in  this  num- 
ber. But  good  condensed  milk  may  be  used  if 
good  fresh  milk  is  not  at  hand,  and  its  defects 
made  up  in  other  ways. 

(3)  For  some  time  to  come,  besides  milk,  which 
very  likely  should  still  be  slightly  diluted,  barley 
water  or  oatmeal  gruel,  which  may  be  used  for 
the  dilution  of  the  milk,  ought  to  be  adequate. 
Do  not  give  solids  at  all  until  his  grinding  teeth 
have  come. 

Training  To  Eegular  Habits. 

To  the  Editor  0/ Babyhood: 

I  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Babyhood  that  some 
ladies  had  their  children  trained  at  five  months  to 
sleep  all  night  without  nursing.  Is  it  right  to  train 
them  to  that  so  young?    If  it  is,  how  did  they  do  it? 

Also,  at  what  age  ought  a  babe  to  begin  on  food, 
and  what  are  the  first  things  to  give  them  to  eat, 
and  how  long  ought  you  to  give  them  the  kind  of 
food  you  will  speak  of?  C.  L. 

Allegheny  Co. ,  Pa. 

At  five  or  six  months  many  children  sleep  "all 
night,"  not  meaning  all  the  hours  of  darkness, 
but  from  about  the  hour  of  the  mother's  retiring, 
say  ten  to  eleven  p.m.,  when  the  child  is  nursed 
or  fed,  to  early  morning,  say  five  or  six,  when, 
after  feeding,  the  child  may  sleep  again.  The 
training  is  done  gradually  by  lengthening  little 
by  little  the  interval  between  feedings.    A  child 


that  is  on  the  breast  may  take  artificial  food — 
milk  prepared  suitably,  etc. — whenever  the 
mother's  supply  is  insufficient,  or  whenever  for 
any  reason  the  breast  is  taken  away.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  abundant,  the  milk  is  given  when  weaning 
is  begun,  say  on  the  average  at  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen months  of  age.  No  solid  food  should  be 
given  until  chewing  teeth  (molars)  have  appeared. 
When  weaning  from  the  breast,  we  make  the  first 
attempt  with  the  cream  food  or  the  diluted  top 
milk  so  often  spoken  of  in  Babyhood. 


Underwear. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  clothing 
my  baby  of  sixteen  months  this  winter.  We  keep- 
our  house  at  a  temperature  of  from  74  to  76  de- 
grees, and  some  time  warmer,  but  attempt  to  keep 
it  72.  Last  winter  my  baby,  being  very  fat,  was 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  silk,  with  the  exception 
of  a  woolen  band.  She  had  congestion  of  lungs 
with  a  relapse.  My  physician  advised  a  change  of 
underwear.  I  put  wool  on  her  and  she  improved; 
I  kept  it  on  all  summer,  making  only  the  change 
from  heavier  wool  to  thinner.  She  has  not  been  at 
all  sick. 

Now  this  winter,  what  shall  she  wear  ?  My  frieds 
advise  cashmere  dresses  with  white  gamps.  My 
nurse  advises  a  hand  knit,  close-fitting  jacket  under 
white  dresses.  This  being  my  first  child,  even  with 
all  the  good  advice  I  appeal  to  Babyhood. 

Dayton,  O.  S.  C.  V. 

Babyhood  always  advocates  wool  underwear 
for  babies  and  children,  except  under  very  rare 
circumstances.  A  flannel  garment,  similar  to  the 
Gertrude  garments  for  infants,  taking  the  place 
of  the  flannel  petticoat  and  waist,  and  worn  under 
the  customary  white  frock,  seems  the  most  satis- 
factory combination  for  a  child  of  sixteen  or  eight- 
een months.  The  child  is  thus  warmly  and 
evenly  covered  from  neck  to  ankle,  while  its 
outer  garment,  which  necessarily,  at  that  age, 
becomes  easily  soiled,  is  of  a  character  to  be 
readily  cleansed. 

Convulsions  Caused  by  Malaria;  Spots  in  the  Eyes, 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  child  that  is  troubled  with  spasms  every 
time  he  has  fever.  We  fail  to  find  anything  that 
will  stop  them. 

Will  you  please  give  a  remedy?  The  child  is  two 
and  a  half  years.  He  has  blue  spots  in  both  eyes. 
What  causes  those  ?  Also,  will  you  give  a  remedy 
for  malarial  chills  ?  E.  P.  B. 

Yakima,  Wash. 

There  are  many  children  who  have  spasms  or 
convulsions  from  any  unusual  irritation,  not  only 
from  fever  but  from  the  pressure  of  a  coming 
tooth  or  from  undigested  food.  In  young  children 
who  suffer  from  malarial  poisoning,  the  chill 
which  would  appear  in  an  adult  is  very  often, 
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perhaps  usually,  replaced  by  a  convulsion. 
Coupling  this  fact  with  your  request  for  a  cure 
for  chills,  we  suspect  that  your  child  really  has 
ague,  and  the  spasm,  which  seems  to  accompany 
the  fever,  is  really  its  first  symptom.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  spasm  may  be  due  to  high 
temperature. 

If  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  child  has 
fever  and  ague,  the  cure  of  the  spasms  must 
depend  upon  the  cure  of  the  malarial  disease.  No 
fixed  rule  can  be  given  from  that.  No  remedy  can 
be  compared  in  efficiency  with  quinine,  and  it,  or 
some  of  the  derivatives  of  Peruvian  bark,  is  found 
in  nearly  every  nostrum  supposed  to  supply  its 
place.  Just  how  the  quinine  is  to  be  given  and 
in  what  combinations,  depends  upon  the  case,  and 
the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  through 
medical  advice. 

Most  blue  or  purplish  spots  in  the  eye  are  due 
to  the  breaking  of  little  blood-vessels  in  the  con- 
junctiva, the  "white  of  the  eye."  They  depend 
upon  various  causes,  such  as  any  strain,  from 
coughing,  for  instance;  they  might  depend  upon 
the  spasm  alone,  or  the  congestion  attending  it. 
There  are,  besides,  certain  bluish  tints  to  the  eye 
in  certain  states  of  health,  just  as  there  are  yel- 
lowish ones.  But  we  presume  these  are  not  what 
you  allude  to. 

Questions  of  Dress  and  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  your  columns,  if 
a  little  boy  of  two  and  a  half  years  can  properly 
be  dressed  in  cashmere  or  flannel  dresses  the  com- 
ing winter  ?  I  would  like  to  make  some  change  for 
his  greater  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  have  him 
prettily  and  daintily  dressed. 

(1)  Can  Babyhood  suggest  some  appropriate  way 
of  making  such  dresses  ? 

(2)  Is  it  uncommon  for  a  baby  to  cut  teeth  at 
eleven  weeks,  and  doe's  it  seem  better  to  get  them 
early  or  late  ? 

(3)  Do  you  know  of  any  reliable  book  on  chil- 
dren's diseases  ?  H.  W.  P. 

Portland,  Me. 

(1)  Your  little  boy  may  very  properly,  even 
fashionably,  be  dressed  in  cashmere  and  flannel 
frocks  for  the  coming  winter.  The  leading  fur- 
nishers of  children's  wear  are,  this  season,  pre- 
paring more  wool  dresses  for  children  of  that  age 
than  for  many  years.  The  prevailing  styles  show 
plain  waists,  often  laid  in  pleats,  with  full  straight 
skirts,  the  waist  line  being  carried  somewhat 
lower  on  the  hips  than  has  recently  been  the 
mode.  Machine  stitching,  feather  stitching,  and 
very  small  pearl  buttons  sewed  flat  are  the  trim- 
ming, in  addition  to  velvet  collars  and  cuffs. 
These  little  frocks  are  worn  almost  altogether 
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without  white  gimps.  All  good  pattern  houses 
publish  simple  and  pretty  patterns  for  little  folks 
as  well  as  big,  and  an  examination  of  their  styles 
will  probably  furnish  what  you  desire. 

(2)  It  is  uncommon,  not  unprecedented.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  precocious  teething,  which  is 
thought  undesirable.  But  within  reasonable  limits 
early  teething  is  generally  thought  an  indication 
of  strength.  Babyhood  believes  that  personal 
peculiarities,  often  hereditary,  independent  oi 
states  of  health,  considerably  modify  the  time 
of  teething. 

(3)  You  will  find  an  answer  in  the  reply  to 
another  query  in  this  number. 


The  Advisality  of  Increased  Feeding  for  a 
Teething  Child. 

To  the  Editor  0/  Babyhood  : 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  about  my  baby's  food. 
He  is  now  nearly  eighteen  months  old,  has  been 
a  delicate  child,  though  he  has  not  had  any  severe 
illness;  he  has  six  teeth,  four  upper  and  two  lower, 
with  two  more  lower  teeth  nearly  through;  the 
double  and  eye  teeth  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
the  gums  swollen;  the  fontanel  is  not  yet  closed — 
it  was  unusually  large  at  birth.  He  did  not  creep 
until  he  was  fourteen  months,  and  is  just  beginning 
to  stand  by  chairs.  His  food,  until  he  was  fourteen 
months  old,  was  entirely  of  lactated  food  with 
milk;  since  then  he  has  had  bread  (made  from 
Health  Food  Co.'s  C.  B.  X.  flour),  oatmeal, 
wheatena. 

(1)  Can  I  safely  add  to  his  food  rice,  tapioca,, 
cooked  fruit  and  the  juice  of  rare  beef? 

(2)  Would  some  preparation  of  hypophosphites  be 
of  service  in  hastening  the  growth  of  teeth  and 
closing  of  fontanel  ? 

(3)  How  soon  may  he  have  fresh  fruit? 

I  should  add  that  milk  now  forms  the  larger 
part  of  his  food,  with  the  articles  above  mentioned; 
he  has  four  meals  a  day,  at  7  and  11  a.m.,  3  and  6 
p.m.,  and  sleeps  twelve  hours  at  night,  usually  with 
out  waking. 

An  Admirer  of  Babyhood. 

(1)  We  think  that  he  has  enough  starch  already 
in  his  bread.  He  may  have  the  beef  juice.  The 
cooked  fruit  may  be  used  as  a  laxative,  if  neces- 
sary. With  so  few  teeth  we  doubt  its  advantage 
as  a  food. 

(2)  Very  probably. 

(3)  When  his  teething  is  over.  The  orange 
will  be  the  safest  winter  fruit.  The  pulp  of  a 
really  ripe  peach  may  be  allowed  sooner  if  the 
gums  are  quiet. 


Flatulent  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
my  four  months  old  baby,  whose  case  I  will  describe 
as  fully  as  I  can? 

He  is  a  fat,  happy  baby,  having  apparently  but 
one  trouble,  which  is  wind  in  his  stomach  and  bow- 
els.   Nearly  every  day  he  has  severe  crying  spells, 
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■occasioned  by  the  pain — so  severe  that  I  am  anxious 
to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  if  not,  can  you 
tell  me  how  to  relieve  him  at  the  time  ? 

Would  this  difficulty  account  for  the  irregularity 
of  his  bowels  ?  The  discharges,  of  which  there  are 
usually  three  in  twenty-four  hours,  vary  greatly, 
during  the  day,  one  perhaps  indicating  constipation 
while  the  next  will  be  very  thin. 

I  am  obliged  to  use  the  bottle  for  him,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  medical  advice,  began  to  use  Mellin's 
Food  about  three  weeks  ago.  So  far,  I  see  little,  if 
any,  improvement  in  the  condition  of  his  bowels.  I 
ought  to  say  that  this  trouble  from  wind  and  also 
irregularity  of  the  bowels,  has  been  evident  ever 
since  his  birth. 

I  shall  hope  to  receive  some  instruction  as  to  the 
best  course  of  treatment  to  pursue  for  him. 

Bedford,  N.  H.  E.  Y.  S. 

We  cannot  tell  you  what  to  do  specifically,  for 
that  would  require  knowledge  on  many  points 
concerning  the  case  which  we  do  not  possess. 

We  can  give  you  these  hints,  however:  In  all 
probability  the  irregularity  of  the  state  of  the 
movements  and  the  flatulence  are  due  to  one 
cause,  an  indigestion,  very  likely,  of  the  type  called 
rachitic.  To  correct  the  tendency  demands  care- 
ful attention  to  his  diet,  not  occasionally,  but  per- 
sistently. What  foods  Babyhood  thinks  most 
likely  to  agree  you  know  already  from  back 
numbers. 

The  immediate  relief  of  an  attack  of  colic  is 
usually  best  brought  about  by  hot  mint  teas  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  asafcetida  — 
malodorous  but  efficient — may  be  added,  and  by 
-dry  heat  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

The  Diet  ef  a  Premature  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  maga- 
sine  for  some  time  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  kindly  answer  me  a  few  questions. 

(1)  My  baby  was  a  seven-months  baby;  he  is  seven- 
teen months  old  and  has  only  six  teeth,  four  upper 
and  two  lower.  He  was  nursed  entirely  until  he 
was  a  year  old,  then  weaned  and  given  Mellin's 
Food  and  cows'  milk  and  a  dish  of  strained  oatmeal 
once  a  day.  I  gave  him  some  dry  bread  (a  very  lit- 
■xle)  when  he  was  about  thirteen  months,  and  it  did 
not  digest — made  him  very  sick;  he  threw  it  up  just 
as  he  eat  it.  I  want  to  know  what  I  should  feed 
him  and  if  I  had  better  wait  until  he  gets  more  teeth? 
■Ought  he  to  have  anything  more  than  he  has  had? 
Would  beef  tea  and  mutton  broth  or  chicken  broth 
be  good  for  him?  Had  I  better  wait  until  the  cold 
weather  sets  in  before  I  give  him  anything  more? 

(2)  Should  a  baby  of  his  age  have  a  tub  bath  every 
day?  F.  T.  W. 

Afczvari,  A",  y. 

(1)  Until  he  gets  some  chewing  teeth  (molars) 
we  think  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  him  any  solid  food 
whatever,  nor  any  food  thicker  than  can  be  eas- 
ily drunk.  In  considering  his  rate  of  teething, 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  premature  baby,  and  hence 
somewhat  younger  than  his  nominal  age,  should 


be  taken  into  account.  The  broths  are  well 
enough,  but  not  really  necessary. 

(2)  It  is  not  necessary,  but  is  perfectly  harmless 
if  the  baby  is  strong. 


A  Discrepancy  Pointed  Out. 

To  the  Editor  of  BABYHOOD  : 

In  the  May  number  of  your  magazine  of  1887  is 
given  a  table  for  feeding  babies  from  two  days  old 
to  eighteen  months.  This  gives  a  list  of  the  num- 
ber of  gills  to  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
At  the  age  of  three  months  the  baby  should  have  48 
ounces  (or,  according  to  your  guide,  12  gills).  In 
the  January  number  for  this  year  Babyhood  allows 
only  from  24  to  26  ounces  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
to  a  child  of  the  same  age.  As  this  latter  quantity 
seems  better  adapted  to  a  baby's  capacity,  will  you 
please  explain  in  your  columns  the  reason  of  such  a 
seeming  difference  in  statements?  X. 

The  table  for  dilution  of  milk  published  in  1887 
was,  as  then  stated,  an  old  one.  Babyhood  has 
since  been  convinced  that  the  total  amounts  then 
given  are  too  large  for  young  children,  perhaps 
until  six  months  of  age,  and  hence  we  prefer  that 
our  later  statements  should  be  followed.  We 
thank  you  for  following  what  we  write  so  atten- 
tively, and  for  pointing  out  the  discrepancy. 


Diet  at  Eighteen  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  articles  of  diet  would  you  consider  most 
suitable  for  a  healthy  child  of  eighteen  months  with 
only  four  teeth?  A  Subscriber. 

Rochelle,  III. 

Milk,  properly  diluted,  of  course;  gruels,  broths 
of  mutton  or  chicken;  occasional  crusts  (not 
crumbs)  of  bread  to  start  on.  We  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  give  any  solid  food  or  mushes  until  the 
child  has  teeth  to  properly  chew  them. 


Family  Differences  as  to  a  Baby's  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  ask  you  to  give 
a  schedule  of  diet  for  a  baby  of  eighteen  months, 
who  is  having  at  present  cow's  milk,  diluted  with 
oatmeal  gruel?  I  have  always  followed  the  advice 
of  Babyhood  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  entire  family,  which  includes  two 
physicians,  one  of  them  the  baby's  grandfather,  who 
plainly  told  me  it  was  my  duty  to  give  a  more  gen- 
eral diet.  I  told  him  when  I  saw  it  in  that  light 
I  should  certainly  do  it,  but  the  light  has  never 
dawned. 

The  baby  has  excellent  health,  is  very  strong, 
walks,  talks  quite  a  little,  and  has  fourteen  teeth 
through  at  sixteen  months,  doing,  I  think  remark- 
ably well.  B. 

Shawnee,  Pa. 

As  the  child  is  doing  so  well,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the  milk  and 
oatmeal  diet.  When  cool  weather  has  fairly  set 
in,  begin  with  oatmeal  or  other  mushes  made 
rather  thin,  broths  of  mutton,  beef  or  chicken, 
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and  if  these  are  well  borne,  try  one  of  the 
schedules  in  the  little  booklet  of  Dr.  Holt  in  our 
Nursery  Health  Tract  Series. 

Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

"Anxious  Mother,"  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  — 
Babyhood  knows  of  nothing  better  to  wear  for  a 
baby  born  in  winter,  or,  indeed,  at  any  season, 
than  the  well  proved  Gertrude  suit  of  flannel, 
with  the  customary  cambric  slip  outside.  The 
Gertrude  suit,  which  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed in  these  columns,  consists  of  two  flannel 
garments,  somewhat  shaped  to  the  figure,  high  in 
the  neck  and  long  in  the  sleeves,  so  perfectly  pro- 
tecting an  infant  as  to  render  unnecessary  the 
woolen  shirt,  and  the  band  after  the  early  need 
of  the  latter  is  over.  In  dressing  the  baby  with 
the  Gertrude  suit  the  garments  are  slipped  one 
inside  the  other  and  both  inside  the  frock,  so  that 
they  can  be  adjusted  with  a  single  effort,  thus 
saving  time,  trouble,  exposure  and  worry.  For  a 
child  of  the  age  and  delicacy  of  your  little  boy  it 
would  seem  obligatory  to  cover  him  with  wool 
from  neck  to  foot.  A  fine  merino  shirt,  with  me- 
rino stockings  coming  above  the  knee,  and  a 
knitted  band  over  the  abdomen  held  in  place  by 
knitted  shoulder  straps,  for  the  undergarments; 
a  single  Gertrude  flannel  garment  in  place  of  the 
usual  petticoat,  and  the  customary  cambric  slip, 
ought  to  prove  a  combination  so  light  and  warm 
as  fully  to  answer  the  baby's  needs.  Very  few 
skins  that  are  healthy  will  not  bear  fine  wool;  it 
is  excess  of  weight  and  warmth  which  makes 
them  irritable  and  eruptive. 

Your  letter  reached  us  too  late  to  make  a  direct 
answer  to  your  other  questions  of  any  use  to  you, 
but  we  hope  you  will  find  in  some  other  "Prob- 
lems "  in  this  issue  and  in  back  numbers  hints  as 
to  food. 

R.  J.,  Chicago,  and  F.  W.  S.,  Joliet.—  Many 
letters  are  sent  to  the  "Problem  "  department  of 
Babyhood  asking  for  immediate  replies  by  letter. 
The  writers  have  entirely  misunderstood  the  ob- 
ject of  this  magazine,  and  will  of  necessity  be  dis- 
appointed. Babyhood  endeavors  faithfully  to 
give  to  its  readers  sound  hygienic  advice,  includ- 
ing the  general  laws  of  infantile  health  and  especi- 
ally information  regarding  diet,  clothing  and  the 
like.  It  hopes  by  so  doing  to  be  of  real  help.  It 
is  not  and  does  not  intend  to  become  a  dispensary, 
and  will  not  undertake  the  treatment  of  cases,  or 
in  any  way  to  displace  the  proper  supervision  of 
a  medical  man.  If  it  did  do  so,  although  it  might 
occasionally  be  of  assistance,  it  would  be  de- 
scending toward  the  level  of  the  advertising 
quack,  and  would  probably  on  the  whole  do 


much  more  harm  than  good,  and  would  deserv- 
edly lose  that  favorable  reputation  which  it  is 
happy  to  have  earned.  One  of  the  harmful  influ- 
ences Babyhood  tries  to  combat  is  irresponsible 
medical  advice.  Much  of  the  safety  of  the  advice 
of  a  physician  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  given 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  implies 
thoughtful  inquiry  into  the  case  and  its  circum- 
stances. Further,  the  time  which  must  elapse  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  an  inquiry  and  its  published 
answer  makes  it  usually  obviously  improper  for 
Babyhood  to  give  specific  advice  concerning 
cases.  Occasionally  an  inquiry  comes  from  some 
distressed  mother  who  is  domiciled  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  medical  aid.  In  such  cases  sometimes 
we  see  our  way  to  do  some  good  by  an  answer 
in  our  columns  conveying  the  more  evident  needs 
of  treatment. 

A'.  .<>'.,  Brooklyn. — The  case  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  nasal  catarrh,  but  we  doubt  if  it  was  caused  by 
her  habit  of  putting  her  nose  against  the  crib 
bar.  Rather  we  think  she  adopted  the  habit 
to  relieve  discomfort  in  her  nose.  We  believe  that 
special  treatment  can  be  successfully  applied  in 
her  case  at  her  present  age.  See  article  in  our 
number  for  December,  1889. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Wichita,  Kan. — It  is  not  true  that 
"  all  healthy  babies  throw  up  their  milk."  Some 
babies,  apparently  healthy,  do  so,  sometimes  from 
over-distension  and  sometimes  from  flatulence, 
which  latter  seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  case  of 
your  baby.  He  weighs  enough  and  is  probably 
well  nourished. 

L.  JV.  B.,  Philadelphia. — The  danger  of  over- 
distension of  the  stomach  from  too  much  milk  at 
one  year  of  age  or  thereabouts,  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, far  less  than  the  clanger  of  premature  feed- 
ing of  solids. 

C.  W.  R.,  Buchanan,  Mich. — The  baby  has 
been  sleeping  badly  for  seven  months  and  we 
do  not  think  that  this  well  established  habit  will 
be  promptly  changed.  We  expect,  however,  that 
he  will  do  better  when  he  is  weaned,  if  his  food 
is  then  appropriate,  as  he  will  probably  take 
larger  meals  and  be  quiet  longer.  While  we  do 
not  like  any  medicine  to  produce  sleep,  we  think 
that  which  you  are  giving  him  is  as  harmless  as  any. 
When  you  begin  to  feed  preliminary  to  weaning, 
ovir  first  choice  of  food  would  be  a  cream-food, 
or  if  you  prefer — as  easier  to  get — the  top  milk 
plan  so  often  recommended  in  Babyhood.  The 
habit  of  sleeping  with  the  mouth  open  is  probably 
due  to  obstruction  in  the  posterior  nasal  passages, 
beyond  where  you  can  see.  Very  likely  the  habit 
of  putting  the  fingers  in  the  mouth  is  as  much 
due  to  this  as  to  irritation  of  the  gums. 
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NOTES  FROM  FOREIGN  NURSERIES. 


— In  these  days  when  the  ser- 
Nurses  and  Nur-  vant;  and  above  all  the  n 

series  in  England.  •  ■ 

question    is    so  prominent, 

when  we  hear  of  poorly  trained  nurses  receiving 
exorbitant  salaries,  and  doing  work  in  inverse 
ratio,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  of  a  good,  faith- 
ful servant  who  believed  it  right  to  do  all  in 
her  power  towards  the  comfort  of  her  mistress  and 
the  children,  without  requiring  the  salary  of  a 
bank  clerk.  The  ordinary  servant  in  America 
would  look  with  scorn  upon  such  a  person,  just 
as  Miles  listens  in  blank  amazement  to  the  state- 
ment recently  made,  that  one  nurse  in  America 
receives  $20  a  week. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of  paying 
higher  wages  does  not  meet  the  trouble  prop- 
erly. It  is  preposlerous  that  a  nurse,  even  a 
thoroughly  trained  hospital  graduate,  should 
receive  such  a  sum  as  $1,040  per  annum,  besides 
her  board  and  lodging.  Many  a  man  in  good 
business  does  not  make  as  much.  Some  other 
solution  of  the  question  should  be  found.  Why 
is  it  possible  that  in  England  a  good  nurse  can 
be  obtained  for  £10  ($100)  a  year,  and  an  excellent 
head-nurse  thinks  herself  well  paid  at  ^30  ($150) 
a  year  ?  The  difference  in  her  expenses  in  the 
two  countries  would  not  be  in  this  proportion. 

Miles,  the  faithful  nurse  of  whom  I  write,  re- 
ceived ^30,  and  the  work  that  she  did  to  earn 
that  would  astonish  an  American.  She  was  head- 
nurse  in  a  clergyman's  family,  where  there  were 
eight  children,  ranging  all  the  way  down  from 
twelve  years  old  to  a  new-born  baby.  She  had 
an  under-nurse  to  help  her,  and  there  was  a 
governess  for  the  older  children.  In  such  a  house- 
hold there  was  necessity  for  strict  adherence  to 
rules  and  regulations,  and  a  regular  routine  of 
daily  life  was  required  in  order  to  manage  to  do 
everything.  Miles'  realm  consisted  of  a  day -nur- 
sery and  a  night-nursery,  and  here  she  was  su- 
preme, except  when  the  mother  was  present. 
When  the  latter  entered,  Miles  always  rose  and 
stood  to  listen  to  her  remarks,  unless  she  hap- 
pened to  have  one  of  the  young  babies  in  her 
arms,  so  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  child  to  be 
thus  disturbed.  Miles  and  her  under-nurse,  Maryt 
did  all  the  work  in  the  nurseries,  and  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  other  domestics.  The 
routine  of  their  daily  work  was  thus  described  : 

6  a.m.    The  nurses  rise,  the  nurse-maid  lights  the 


fire  and  makes  tea.  She  brushes  out  the  day-nur- 
sery, lays  the  cloth  for  breakfast,  sets  the  chil- 
dren's basins  ready  for  their  bread-and-milk,  and 
brings  the  hot  water  for  the  children's  baths.  The 
head-nurse'dresses  the  children  and  hears  them  say 
their  prayers.  The  older  ones  fold  up  their  night- 
dresses and  put  their  bed-socks,  etc.,  tidy.  They 
then  go  into  the  day-nursery  while  the  beds  are 
turned  up  to  air  and  the  windows  opened  wide. 
The  children  play  about  in  the  day-nursery  until 

8  a.m.  Breakfast  time.  Each  child's  chair  and 
bib  are  set  in  order,  and  they  all  wait  with  folded 
hands  while  the  head-nurse  says  grace.  The  usual 
breakfast  consists  of  porridge  or  bread-and-milk. 

When  breakfast  is  over,  the  bigger  children  fold 
their  bibs  and  put  away  their  chairs.  While  they 
are  making  themselves  comfortable,  the  head-nurse 
dresses  the  smallest  baby  and  gives  it  its  bottle,  and 
the  nurse-maid  washes  the  breakfast  things  and 
tidies  up  the  nursery.    By  this  time  it  is 

9  A.M.  Family  prayers  are  attended  by  all  who 
are  old  enough.  Afterwards  the  mother  comes  into 
the  nursery  to  see  the  children,  and  then  takes  them 
to  the  dining-room  or  drawing-room  for  half  aa 
hour  while  the  day-nursery  is  aired.  The  nurses 
make  up  the  beds  and  set  the  rooms  to  rights. 

9.30  A.M.  If  the  weather  permits,  all  the  children 
are  taken  out  to  walk  for  two  hours. 

11.30  A.M.  Baby  is  fed,  and  the  little  ones  take 
their  naps,  while  the  older  ones  play,  and  the 
nurses  sew  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half. 

1  P.M.  Nursery  dinner  hour  and  parents'  lunch 
time.  The  older  children  dine  with  their  father  and 
mother. 

2  P.M.    Children  are  out  again  for  a  walk. 

4.30  P.M.  Tea  time.  Often  on  birthdays  or  simi- 
lar occasions  the  father  and  mother  will  take  tea  in 
the  nursery,  but  at  other  times  after  the  children 
have  had  an  hour's  play  after  tea  they  join  their 
parents  for  "  the  children's  hour" — all  except  Baby, 
who  is  put  to  bed. 

7  P.M.  Children  get  ready  for  bed.  Each  child 
who  is  old  enough  folds  its  clothes  and  puts  them 
away  neatly  in  its  basket,  and  every  pocket  is 
emptied.  The  head-nurse  hears  them  say  their 
prayers  and  sees  each  one  safely  tucked  in.  The 
room  is  then  made  tidy,  and  the  baths  set  ready  for 
the  morning.  By  7.30  all  is  supposed  to  be  quiet  in 
the  night-nursery. 

When  Miles  got  as  far  as  this  and  took  breath, 
I  remarked:  "Now,  I.  suppose  you  have  the 
evenings  to  yourselves?"  "Not  at  all,"  she 
replied;  "we  spend  the  evenings  in  sewing  or 
mending  the  children's  clothes,  except  one  even- 
ing in  the  week,  when  I  made  it  a  rule  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  sew  and  mend  our  own 
garments." 

All  the  children's  underclothes  and  everything 
except  their  best  dresses  are  made,  altered  and 
mended  by  the  nurses.  In  this  big  family  sewing 
was  a  large  item,  even  though  the  clothes  de- 
scended from  the  older  children  to  the  younger, 
and  the  precaution  of  marking  garments  with, 
only  the  letters  of  the  surname  was  adopted, 
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except  for  handkerchiefs.  The  nurses'  hands 
were  never  idle;  if  the  children  were  busy  at 
play  and  the  little  ones  asleep,  out  came  the  work- 
baskets,  a  tuck  was  let  down,  or  a  stocking 
mended. 

And  aside  from  these  general  divisions  of  the 
day,  each  one  had  its  own  special  additional 
duties.  Thus,  Monday  was  linen  day  :  getting 
out  clean  clothes,  listing  the  dirty  clothes  for  the 
wash,  putting  away  Sunday  clothes,  and  finish- 
ing last  week's  mending.  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  working  on  the 
children's  clothes.  Friday  was  cleaning  day  for 
the  nursery  bedrooms,  the  linen  from  the  wash 
was  aired  and  put  away,  and  the  stockings  were 
darned.  Saturday  was  cleaning  day  for  the  day- 
nursery;  the  spoons,  forks,  etc.  (a  special  set  be- 
longed to  the  nursery),  were  scoured,  and  a  good 
polish  given  to  everything  requiring  it.  Saturday 
was  also  "tub-night,"  and  the  children's  hair 
was  washed.  Clean  tuckers  were  put  in  the 
every -day  frocks,  and  the  clean  garments  were 
put  out  for  Sunday,  everything  being  examined 
and  any  necessary  stitches  taken,  in  order  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  done  next  day. 
On  Sundays  the  head-nurse  and  nurse-maid 
took  turns  in  going  to  morning  service,  the 
one  who  did  not  go  in  the  morning  went  in 
the  afternoon.  The  morning  walk  was  not 
neglected  on  Sunday,  but  they  avoided  tak- 
ing out  the  perambulators.  Before  church  the 
older  children  sat  with  their  mother,  who  read 
to  them  till  service  time,  and  then  they  went 
to  church  with  her.  The  little  ones  went  to  the 
shorter  or  children's  service  in  the  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  the  nurse  whose  turn  it  was  to 
attend  afternoon  service. 

In  America,  I  believe,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  nurse  who  would  undertake 
such  a  daily  round  of  duties,  yet  here  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  faithful  servant.  My 
own  experience  has,  as  yet,  been  fortunate.  It  is 
known  as  a  "single-handed"  situation.  My 
nurse  has  made  all  my  little  boy's  short  clothes 
except  his  pelisse  and  socks,  even  his  hat  being 
manufactured  by  her.  I  may  safely  say  I  never 
find  her  idle,  and  she  is  most  conscientious. 
She  takes  entire  care  of  the  child  and  nursery  ; 
the  housemaid  is  never  expected  to  help  her, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  often  in  the 
nursery  when  not  busy  elsewhere,  because  she  is 
so  fond  of  Baby,  and  will  often  lend  a  hand  in 
getting  a  bottle  when  he  is  crying;  but  this  is 
returned  with  interest  by  nurse,  who  will  help 


make  a  bed  or  give  other  assistance.  And 
withal,  her  wages  are  not  extravagant,  according 
to  American  ideas,  though  here  it  is  thought  I 
pay  her  well  in  giving  her  ^24  a  year  ($120). 

In  England  a  servant  knows  her  place,  and 
we  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the  difficulties 
mentioned  by  "  H  ;"  the  best  solution  of  his  fifty 
conundrums  would  probably  be  a  school  to  edu- 
cate the  higher  classes  (that  is,  the  mistresses)  to 
be  ladies.  My  own  experience  in  America  indi- 
cates that  hardly  one  of  the  difficulties  arises 
where  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  the  instincts 
of  a  real  lady. — Frances  B .  Troup,  Exeter,  Eng- 
land. 

■ — We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
Orthodox  Doctrines  da'lv  murmurings  of  mothers 
From  Japan.      over  ill-behaved  children;  for 

even  the  best  of  babies  are  a 
certain  care.  During  the  day  their  cries  and 
whims,  if  not  prolonged  and  severe,  can  be  toler- 
ated with  patience  ;  but  to  be  kept  awake  at 
night,  with  weeks  of  much  disturbed  sleep,  is 
exceedingly  enervating. 

Whether  children  sleep  or  do  not  sleep  well 
depends  largely  upon  early  training.  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  babies — the  youngest  now  one 
yeai  old,  and  with  these  three  have  not  yet  lost 
one  whole  night's  sleep,  and  except  a  little  dis- 
turbance on  account  of  a  few  days'  sickness,  have 
had  no  trouble  at  all  during  the  night.  My  course 
of  training  was  to  begin,  from  the  first  week,  to 
teach  the  child  to  sleep  at  night,  and  as  much 
during  the  day  as  was  necessary.  When  they 
were  a  few  months  old  they  slept  all  night  with 
once  feeding  them.  The  two  youngest  were 
trained  at  six  months  to  sleep  all  night  without 
waking.  Being  compelled  to  feed  them  "  per 
bottle"  when  only  a  few  months  old,  getting  up 
at  night,  warming  the  bottles,  etc.,  was  no  easy 
task.  My  youngest  at  seven  months  was  trained 
to  go  to  her  bed  (a  hammock)  at  4.30  p.m.  and 
sleep  until  6  the  next  morning  without  food  or 
waking,  thus  giving  the  weary  mother  the  full 
evening  to  herself,  wholly  relieved  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  which  the  little  ones  bring.  The 
second,  now  two  years  old,  retires  at  5  P.M.,  and 
always,  after  giving  her  papa  and  mamma  "good 
night,"  sings  or  talks  herself  to  sleep. 

By  thus  training  them  into  regular  habits  at  an 
early  age  I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  their  bowels 
regular,  and  their  disposition  bright;  and  though 
we  live  in  a  very  changeable  and  trying  climate, 
they  have  had  but  little  sickness— none  except 
occasional  colds.    To  accomplish  this  I  arranged 
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my  daily  programmes  for  the  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dren and  my  own  convenience,  and  compelled 
everything  to  comply  with  my  programme.  We 
who  live  in  a  foreign  country  are  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  natives  as  our  assistants  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  we  find  as  a  rule  the  nurses 
to  be  very  unreliable  and  inexperienced  ;  so  that 
upon  the  mother  rests  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
responsibility  and  care  of  the  babies.  How  much 
better  (certainly  in  our  case)  to  train  our  babies 
at  the  earliest  date  possible  to  be  healthy  and 
obedient,  and  with  as  little  unnecessary  care  and 
worry  as  possible! — C.  J.  D.,  Tokio,  Japan. 


Concerning 
Diapers  and  Other 
Things. 


-Will  not  mothers  rise  to  de- 
fend their  children  from  the 
unjust  assumption  that  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of 
their  lives  they  show  almost  no  signs  of  intelli- 
gence ?  Have  American  babies  deteriorated  since 
I  knew  them  ?  Or  is  my  English-born  child  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Oh,  ye  mothers, 
who  have  carefully  kept  your  little  ones'  "life- 
journals,"  come  forward  with  your  statistics  and 
refute  these  unjust  assumptions  found  in  a 
recent  number  of  Babyhood: 

"  So  it  is  with  the  comparatively  feeble  actions  of 
the  human  infant  up  to  about  the  third  month, 
when  we  get  the  first  indications  of  an  awakening 
will  in  the  holding  erect  of  the  head. 

"  But,  whatever  the  age,  every  mother  knows  for 
herself  when  the  time  comes  that  her  child  passes 
from  the  purely  animal  state  into  that  where  the 
mind  seems  to  be  awakening  to  the  world  around 
it.  We  all  know  the  signs,  when  the  eyes  cease  to 
stare  into  vacancy  and  begin  to  fasten  themselves 
on  some  definite  object,  when  the  head  is  intelli- 
gently turned  toward  some  sound,  when  the  mere 
flicker  of  the  lips,  which  may  be  caused  by  a  touch, 
deepens  into  a  real  smile,  responding  to  the  smile  of 
the  mother;  and  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thing,  this 
change,  and  it  often  takes  place  so  suddenly  as  to 
be  almost  a  metamorphosis.  I  should  think  that 
three  months  must  be  the  average  time  for  this 
transition,  but  it  may  take  place  sooner  or  later." 

Let  me  tell  you  my  experience.  My  baby  has 
never  been  '-nothing  more  than  a  little  animal  " 
from  the  day  of  his  birth.  He  has  perceived 
light;  he  has  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  recog- 
nition of  each  and  every  member  of  the  family; 
he  has  held  up  his  head,  and — I  could  go  on  for 
pages  showing  what  he  did  before  he  was  three 
months  old.  I  must  have  missed  a  great  treat,  I 
presume,  by  the  omission  of  that  sudden  change 
referred  to,  but  it  is  just  as  foolish  to  pity  me  for 
that,  as  it  is  for  my  friends  to  bemoan  my  fate 
because  I  live  in  a  land  of  perpetually  green  fields 
and  flowery  hedges,  where  I  can  not  know  (ac- 


cording to  them)  the  beauties  of  the  awakening 
spring. 

But  this  brings  me  to  my  subject — diapers.  I 
don't  want  to  wash  dirty  linen  in  public,  but  I  do- 
wish  to  urge  upon  my  sisters  in  America  the 
wisdom  of  inculcating  habits  of  cleanliness  from 
earliest  infancy.  I  use  the  word  earliest  advis- 
edly, for  my  boy  began  to  be  trained  when  he  was 
a  fortnight  old.  I  do  not  say  that  he  learnt  all  in 
a  minute,  or  that  he  does  not  even  now  meet  witb 
accidents,  but  I  believe  he  is  the  better  for  being 
well-mannered  in  this  respect.  Let  the  writer 
who  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  a  little  baby  reasons 
(and  mind,  I  don't  say  babies  do  reason,  though 
they  may  jump  at  conclusions  just  as  their 
mothers  do)  explain  by  what  process  Baby  has 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  wet  and  dirty  dia- 
pers are  avoidable  if  he  makes  his  wants  known. 
My  boy  objects  to  nothing  more  than  to  wet  or 
dirty  linen,  and  he  gives  unmistakable  indication 
that  he  wants  what  is  known  in  nursery  parlance 
as  his  "article."  It  is  chiefly  when  he  is  asleep 
or  when  his  demands  are  ignored  that  he  suffers 
discomfort.  When  he  was  a  fortnight  old,  we 
began  by  putting  his  article  under  him  whenever 
we  thought  it  likely  that  he  wished  to  use  it,  ac- 
companying the  action  by  saying  "  Ah,  ah;"  it 
was  not  long  before  he  recognized,  apparently, 
the  connection  of  dirty  diapers  and  comfort  with 
the  use  of  his  article.  Fortunately  he  is  very 
regular  in  his  movements  and  we  can  guess 
pretty  nearly  when  he  requires  attention  in  the 
direction  of  number  2. 

Now  allow  me  to  protest  most  strongly  against 
the  abuse  of  the  "chair"  mentioned  in  a  reply  in 
Babyhood.  It  is  there  recommended  that  a  little 
child  should,  if  necessary,  be  allowed  to  sit  in  it 
for  an  hour !  Surely  something  is  wrong  here. 
When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  sit  upright  for  an 
hour,  even  if  its  intelligence  is  below  the  average, 
it  ought,  by  careful  training,  be  able  to  give  some 
indication  of  its  w  ants.  Surely,  if  it  has  been  ac- 
customed, as  my  boy  has  been,  to  give  a  sign  of 
its  requirements,  such  a  long  occupation  of  the 
"penitential  stool"  should  not  be  necessary.  My 
monthly  nurse  said  that  with  her  twenty  years' 
experience  in  the  nursery  she  never  willingly  al- 
lowed a  little  child  to  use  the  "chair."  In  the 
first  place,  she  said,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  a  little 
thing  the  difference  between  its  chair  and  any 
other  chair,  so  that  when  placed  in  an  ordinary 
chair  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  an  accident 
happened.  Her  method  was  to  watch  her  oppor- 
tunity.    Almost  always  after  breakfast  he  was 
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held  over  his  article,  and  if  he  would  not  use  it 
then  she  sat  down  and  played  with  him,  watch- 
ing him  carefully  and  later  would  try  again.  He 
soon  knew  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  if  like 
a  grown-up  person,  he  had  not  then  the  inclina- 
tion, he  very  likely  would  have  it  the  second  or 
third  time.  Nothing  is  better  for  either  child  or 
adult  than  regularity;  this  is  encouraged  by  a 
fixed  hour  for  attending  to  these  wants  of  the 
human  body — the  time  usually  selected  is  just 
after  breakfast — and  a  child  who  goes  daily  at 
the  same  time  and  tries,  lays  the  foundation  for 
future  good  health.  This  can  not  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  mothers — regular  attempts  are 
far  better  than  physic  or  even  the  blessed  "gly- 
cerine suppository"  (that  boon  to  children  as 
well  as  to  their  mothers,  for  it  is  a  capital  thing 
for  a  nursing  mother  too).  Of  course  I  am  well 
aware  that  objecting  voices  say:  "But  my  baby 
is  too  irregular  !  "  What  means  have  you  tried 
to  make  him  regular  ?  Have  you,  day  after  day 
for  a  year,  made  him  try  just  after  breakfast  and 
failed  ?  If  so,  my  advice  is  useless  to  you.  What 
I  say  applies  to  children  in  health.  Teething 
and  bowel  complaints  cause  no  end  of  trouble  in 
this  direction,  and  my  remarks  are  not  applicable 
to  exceptionable  circumstances.  Do  your  best 
then,  and  when  Baby  is  well  continue  your  train- 
ing. 

Another  word  of  warning  or  advice — discard 
"rubber"  entirely — don't  use  rubber  pildies — 
that  is  the  English  word  for  diaper  cover — and 
don't  inconvenience  yourself  and  Baby  with  a  | 
rubber  apron.  Is  yours  a  bottle-fed  baby  who  is 
apt  to  flood  everything  ?  He  can  not  be  worse 
than  mine  in  that  direction.    Let  me  tell  you 


what  my  boy  wears  ;  a  diaper  and  a  pilch  oS 
turkish  toweling.  If  this  perchance  gets  wet,, 
change  at  once  for  a  dry  one.  When  he  goes- 
out  of  doors  he  has  a  flannel  pilch  that  goes  over 
them,  and  his  skirts  are  never  wet  then.  He- 
wears  it  also  when  he  goes  into  the  drawing-room 
and  no  lady  need  fear  that  he  will  spoil  her  nice- 
dress.  While  in  the  nursery  he  in  not  "pinned- 
up  "  any  more  than  can  be  helped.  He  lies  or 
sits  on  his  rug  or  my  lap  with  a  folded  diaper 
under  him,  but  with  his  legs  free  to  kick  at  will. 
Here  in  England  it  is  customary  to  dispense  with, 
diapers  during  the  day  in  the  nursery  after  Baby 
is  six  months  old  or  even  earlier,  unless  he  is  ill. 
For  modesty's  sake,  when  in  the  drawing-room*, 
he  wears  diapers,  or,  as  he  gets  a  little  older,, 
little  drawers.  Of  course  in  illness  this  can  not 
be  managed,  and  at  night,  too,  he  must  wear  them. 

My  nurse  was  extremely  shocked  when  she- 
read  a  description  in  Babyhood  of  a  wonderful 
contrivance  whereby  diapers  could  be  kept  in. 
place  while  Baby  was  walking  !  It  seemed  almost 
incredible  to  her  that  a  walking  baby  should  still 
be  condemned  to  wear  diapers.  By  the  time  he- 
could  walk  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  his  wants 
known,  so  that  for  that  reason  diapers  would  not 
be  wanted,  while  for*warmth,  a  plea  that  might 
be  urged,  more  skirts  or  warm  drawers  would  be 
better.  At  a  year  old  a  child  in  ordinary  health 
in  England  is  expected  to  go  without  diapers. 

The  use  of  squares  of  Turkish  toweling  over 
the  diapers  I  recommend  highly;  they  are  absor- 
bent and  easily  washed.  Flannel  pilches  to  be 
worn  next  the  diapers  are  much  used  here,  buti 
they  shrink  rapidly  and  have  no  advantage  over 
the  Turkish  towelling  ones. — R.  T.,  England. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Letting  Alone  as  a  Means  of  Child-training. 

Not  doing  is  always  as  important,  in  its  time 
and  place,  as  doing;  and  this  truth  is  as  applica- 
ble in  the  realm  of  child-training  as  elsewhere. 
Child-training  is  a  necessity,  but  there  is  a 
danger  of  overdoing  in  the  line  of  child-training. 

Peculiarly  is  it  the  case  that  young  parents  who 
are  exceptionally  conscientious,  and  exceptionally 
desirous  of  being  wise  and  faithful  :r.  the  die- 
charge  of  their  parental  duties,  an:  liable  to  err 
in  the  direction  of  over-doing  in  the  training  of 
their  children.    *    *  * 


A  young  father  who  was  an  earnest  student  of 
methods  of  child-training,  and  who  sincerely  de- 
sired to  be  faithful  in  the  training  of  his  first  child 
at  any  cost  to  his  feelings  of  loving  tenderness, 
toward  that  child,  made  a  mistake  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  received  a  lesson  accordingly.  His. 
child  was  as  full  of  affection  as  she  was  of  life  and 
spirit.  She  had  not  yet  learned  what  she  might 
do  arc.  what  she  might  not  do,  but  she  was  rap- 
idly developing  impulses  and  tastes  in  various  di- 
rections. Her  fetter  had  heard  much  about  the 
Importance  of  parental,  ua'ning  and  discipline,. 
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but  had  heard  nothing  about  the  danger  of  over- 
doing in  this  line;  hence  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
be  constantly  directing  or  checking  his  child,  so 
as  to  keep  her  within  the  limits  of  safety  and  duty 
as  he  saw  it. 

To  his  surprise  and  regret,  the  father  found 
that,  while  his  little  daughter  was  not  inclined  to 
waywardness  or  disobedience,  she  was  steadily 
coming  into  a  state  of  chronic  resistance  to  his  at- 
tempts at  her  stricter  governing.  This  resistance 
was  passive  rather  than  active,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  real  for  that.  She  would  not  refuse  to 
obey,  but  she  would  not  be  ready  or  prompt  to 
obey.  She  would  not  be  aroused  to  anger  or 
show  any  open  sign  of  disrespect,  but  she  would 
seem  unable  or  unwilling  to  act  as  she  was  told  to. 
Kind  words  and  earnest  entreaties  were  of  no 
avail  at  this  point,  neither  were  they  ever  re- 
sented or  explicitly  rejected.  If  punishment  wras 
attempted,  she  submitted  to  it  with  a  good  grace, 
but  it  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  the  way  of  re- 
moving the  cause  of  original  trouble.     *    *  * 

One  day,  after  a  serious  struggle  with  his  little 
daughter  over  a  matter  that  would  have  been  a 
trifling  one,  except  as  it  bore  on  the  question  of 
her  character  and  welfare,  the  father  left  his 
house  with  a  heavy  heart,  afid  almost  in  despair 
over  this  question  of  wise  child -training.  At  the 
door  he  met  a  friend,  much  older  than  himself, 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  co-worker  in  several 
spheres  of  Christian  activity.  Seeing  his  troubled 
face,  that  friend  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  evi- 
dent anxiety,  and  the  young  father  opened  his 
heart  and  told  the  story  of  his  trouble.  "Isn't 
the  trouble  that  you  are  over-doing  in  the  train- 
ing of  your  child?"  asked  the  listener;  and  then 
he  went  on  to  give  his  own  experience. 

"My  first  child  was  my  best  child,"  he  said; 
"and  I  harmed  her  for  life  by  over-doing  in  her 
training,  as  I  now  see,  in  looking  back  over  my 
course  with  her.  I  thought  I  must  be  training 
her  all  the  time,  and  I  forced  issues  with  her,  and 
took  notice  of  little  things,  when  I  would  have 
done  better  to  let  her  alone.  So  she  was  checked 
unduly,  and  shut  up  within  herself  by  my  course 
with  her;  and  she  grew  up  in  a  rigid  and  unnat- 
ural constraint  which  ought  not  to  have  been  hers. 
I  saw  my  mistake  afterwards,  and  I  allowed  my 
other  children  more  freedom,  by  letting  them 
alone  except  when  they  must  be  interfered,  with  \ 
and  I've  seen  the  benefit  of  this  course,  .jvlv  I'uie, 
with  all  my  children,  since  m)  firs,t,,  has  -been  to 
avoid  an  issue  with  them  on.  a.,  -question  of  dis- 
cipline whenever  I  couli  do  so  safely.    And  the  i 


less  show  of  training  there  is,  in  bringing  up  a 
child,  the  better,  as  I  see  it." 

This  was  a  revelation  to  that  young  father. 
He  determined  at  once  to  try  to  act  on  its  sugges. 
tions,  since  the  opposite  course  had  been  such  a 
signal  failure  in  his  hands.  When  again  in  his 
home,  an  opportunity  for  an  experiment  was  soon 
before  him.  His  little  daughter  came  into  the 
room,  through  a  door  which  she  had  been  re- 
peatedly told  to  push  to  after  she  had  passed  it. 
Without  any  special  thought  on  the  subject, 
the  father,  who  sat  writing  at  his  desk,  said, 
as  often  before:  "Push  the  door  to,  darling." 
And,  as  often  before,  the  child  stood  quiet  and 
firm,  as  if  in  expectation  of  a  new  issue  on  that 
point.  The  counsel  of  the  morning  came  into  the 
father's  mind,  and  he  said  gently,  "You  needn't 
shut  the  door  to,  darling,  if  you  don't  want  to. 
Papa  will  do  it,"  and  at  once  he  stepped  and 
closed  the  door,  returning  afterwards  to  his  desk, 
without  a  word  of  rebuke  to  his  child. 

This  was  a  new  experience  to  the  poor  over- 
taxed child.  She  stood  in  perplexed  thought  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  she  came  lovingly  to  her 
father,  and  asking  to  be  taken  up  on  his  knee, 
she  clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  said: 
"  Dear  papa,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  shut  that  door. 
I  will  next  time.  Please  forgive  me,  dear  papa." 
And  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of 
things  in  that  home. —  The  Sunday-School  Times. 


Danger  of  Kissing. 

It  is  not  only  conducive  to  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  an  individual  to  keep  his  teeth  in  good 
condition  by  the  careful  use  of  a  brush,  but  abso- 
lutely important  to  his  health  to  keep  his  mouth 
clean  and  free  from  septic  acid,  and  thereby 
avoid  all  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  it,  not 
only  upon  the  mouth,  but  upon  the  general  health. 
Fortunately  the  good  usages  of  society  require 
some  attention  to  personal  purity,  but  one  some- 
times meets  those  who  do  not  think  "cleanliness 
next  to  godliness,"  and  the  public  is  the  sufferer. 
No  one  with  a  mouth  made  unhealthy  by  this 
septic  acid  should  ever  kiss  another  or  ever  be 
allowed  to  kiss  little  children,  and  as  attractive 
infants  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  each  passer-by, 
mothers  should  warn  their  nurses  against  allowing 
strangers  to  kiss  their  little  ones.  Young  chil- 
dren^ mouths  are  exceedingly  susceptible,  and 
there  Is  bity  little  doubt  that  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  pre  occisienally  poisoned  by  the  habit  of 
ip  discriminate  kissingi — J.  B.  Johnson,  M.D., 
j  In  'The  Medical  Summarx . 


